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EDITORIAL. 


Unto  Cjesar  the  things  which  are  Casar's. 


I 

*  S^^^B^^B 

W^ 

"-^^ 

^^- 

SHOULD  do  vi- 
olence  to  my 
feelings  and 
come  short  of 
what  is  demand- 
ed by  justice 
and  courtesy  if 
I  failed  to  ac- 
knowledge the 
abundant  kind- 
ness of  the  American  press  in  giving  pub- 
licity to  The  Home-Maker's  proposal  to 
rebuild  the  ruined  tomb  of  Mary  Washing- 
ton. Such  generous  appreciation  of  motive 
and  effort  is  honorable  to  the  mighty  guild, 
and  to  human  nature.  The  entire  com- 
pass of  this  number  of  the  magazine  would 
"be  insufficient  for  the  record  of  the  expres- 
sions of  good- will  and  promises  of  co-opera- 
tion received  at  this  office.  Thousands  of 
papers  have  re-published  The  Home-Maker's 
circular  and  commended  the  object  it  sets 
before  the  American  public. 

Thus  begins  the  work.  For  it  is  only  the 
commencement,  and  the  liberal  contribu- 
tions in  money  and  subscriptions  received  up 
to  date  should  be  but  the  earnest  of  a  gen- 
eral movement  among  the  women  of  our 
country  to  wipe  out  this  disgrace  to  our  sex 
and  the  memory  of  her  who  made  and  gave 
us  our  greatest  man. 

HOW  MUCH  HONEY  IS  NEEDED? 

This  query,  sent  us  from  several  quarters. 


was  not  answered  sooner  for  a  reason  that 
commends  itself  to  common  sense.  The 
promise  made  by  the  Parent  Association  in 
Fredericksburg  and  by  The  Home-Maker 
was  that  a  monument  q/'  some  sort  shoul4  be 
built.  Should  the  funds  received  warrant  us 
in  doing  nothing  more  than  to  raise  a  modest 
head-stone  and  to  put  the  grounds  in  order, 
every  cent  subscribed  should  be  applied  to 
this  purpose.  Lest  the  omission  of  a  stated 
sum  should  excite  remark  and  suspicion,  I 
make  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  President  of  the  Fredericksburg 
Association. 

'  *  Some  years  ago,  a  petition  was  present- 
ed to  Congress  by  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  Fredericksburg  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  build  a  monument  to  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  Washington,  naming  $20,000  as 
the  sum  needed.  Now,  it  is  decided  that 
$10,000  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  suitable 
and  handsome  memorial.  The  present  mon- 
ument is  so  defaced  that  much  of  it  will  be 
of  no  practical  value.  The  foundation,  how- 
ever, is  good,  and  many  of  the  stones  could 
be  re-dressed  and  used. " 

We  need,  then,  but 

$10,000  IN  ALL 

in  order  to  erect  a  fitting  memorial  to  her 
whom  we  should  delight  to  honor  by  the 
poor  means  that  remain  to  us  after  a  hun. 
dred  years  of  gross  neglect 
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HOW  TO    RAISE   THE     MONEY   IN   TIME   TO    COM- 
PLETE THE  MONUMENT  THIS   SUMMER, 

If  every  reader  of  The  Home-Maker  will, 
upon  receipt  of  this,  send  us  one  subscriber, 
the  sum  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  associa- 
tion in  less  than  one  month  from  the  time 
of  the  issue  of  this,  the  first  number  of  Vol.  4. 

A  hod  of  mortar. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  whose  work  as 
a  Christian  philanthropist  is  approved  by  all, 
however  widely  some  who  commend  it  may 
differ  from  her  in  political  tenets,  says,  in  re- 
ply to  The  Home-Maker's  circular  :  **  Each 
true  woman  patriot  should  send  at  least 
enough  to  place  a  hod  of  mortar  between 
the  stones  of  this  woman's  monument. " 

This,  at  least,  is  practical  and  feasible. 
"Many  a  little  makes  a  muckle "  is  a 
proverb  of  the  thriftiest  race  upon  the  globe. 
Compliance  with  our  philanthropist's  sug- 
gestion will  impoverish  no  one.     If  general. 


it  would  build  the  monument  with  magic 
speed. 

It  is  Not  a  Business  Speculation. 

Were  the  amount  donated  by  The  Home- 
Maker  Company  covered  by  the  sum  de- 
ducted from  the  two-dollar  subscription, 
there  might  be  occasion  for  this  slur.  When 
to  this  is  added  the  cost  of  printing,  address- 
ing and  mailing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
circulars,  of  clerical  and  other  office  duties 
for  which  not  a  penny  is  charged,  the  case  in 
support  of  the  above  declaration  is  too  clear 
to  be  questioned  by  any  one  familiar  with 
such  matters. 

That  The  Home-Maker  is  ambitious  to 
be  associated  with  a  great  and  noble  work  is 
true,  and  honorable,  not  derogatory,  to  the 
corporation  that  has  taken  the  lead  in  an 
enterprize  which  should  not  need  to  be 
urged  upon  every  home-maker,  high  and 
low,  in  all  the  land. 

Marion  Harktnd. 


UNCIVIL— OR  DISHONEST? 


When  an  editor  transfers  an  article  from 
the  columns  of  a  contemporary  to  his  own, 
and  frankly  gives  credit  for  the  loan  to  au- 
thor, and  magazine  or  newspaper,  he  pays 
a  graceful  compliment  to  the  source  from 
which  he  drew  poem,  essay,  or  story,  and 
proves  himself  an  honorable  follower  of  a 
noble  calling.  When  such  transfer  is  made 
without  intimation  that  the  paper  was  pre- 
pared for,  and  appeared  in  other  pages  than 
those  it  is  his  duty  to  fill,  he  violates  the 
code  of  professional  etiquette.  Is  he  also 
dishonest?  The  inquiry  assumes  serious 
form  when  the  editors  of  The  Home-Maker 
find  m  exchanges  laid  upon  their  table  such 
instances  of  uncredited  loans  (?)  as  these  : 

An  illustrated  weekly,  within  one  month, 
copies  from  the  Christmas  No.  of  The  Home- 
Maker,  *'A  Common  Sense  Temperance 
Talk  With  our  Girls,"  verbatim  et  liter aiim, 
with  no  sign  to  imply  that  it  was  not  written 
expressly  for  its  especial  use,  and  adorns  the 


short  story  columns  of  a  succeeding  issue, 
with  the  exquisite  sketch  entitled,  "The 
Angel  of  Poverty  Gate." 

A  religious  weekly  of  a  later  date,  after 
crediting  another  periodical  with  an  excellent 
housewifely  article,  proceeds  to  copy  with- 
out the  alteration  of  a  letter  or  comma, 
three-quarters  of  a  column  from  Lylie  O. 
Harris's  paper  upon  Creole  Cookery,  pub- 
lished and  copyrighted  by  The  Home-Maker 
Co.,  and  makes  no  mention  of  author  or 
magazine. 

Let  these  stand  for  examples  of  incivility, 
(or  dishonesty)  so  often  repeated  as  to  com- 
pel the  editors  to  call  the  attention  of  bor- 
rowers to  the  italicized  words  that  stand  like 
the  sign-board,  * '  Dangerous^  Not  a  Public 
Street,*'  one  sees  in  well-managed  towns. 
He  who  neglects  the  warning,  **  Copyrighted 
By  The  Home-Maker  Co.  All  rights  re- 
served,''  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  conse- 
quences of  tne  venture. 


STUART    DAWSON'S    REVELATION. 


HE  fire  was  blaz- 
ing on  the  nur- 
sery hearth. 
There  was  a 
fender  in  front 
of  it,  a  high, 
old  -  fashioned 
fender,  made  of 
a  sort  of  wire 
net- work,  paint- 
ed green  and 
surm  ounted 
by  a  brass  rod. 
On  this  fender  hung  the  night-clothes  of  a 
little  child. 

The  child  himself,  a  little  boy  of  about 
four,  stood  at  the  hearth  rug  by  his  mother, 
who  was  undressing  him. 

She  was  a  slender  little  woman,  with  a 
sweet,  sad  face.  She  wore  a  plain  black 
dress,  and  her  yellow  hair  was  half  hidden 
under  a  widow's  cap. 

The  boy's  loosened  clothing  fell  in  a  little 
heap  on  the  floor.  She  lifted  him  to  her 
lap,  and  rubbed  the  plump  little  legs  and 
feet,  which  he  stretched  toward  the  fire,  kiss- 
ing him,  and  talking  to  him  all  the  time  in 
that  half-tender,  half-foolish  language  which 
falls  so  easily  from  a  young  mother's  tongue. 
Finally,  when  he  had  been  dressed  again  in 
his  warm  little  night  clothes,  he  knelt  by  her 
knee,  and  repeated  after  her,  his  little 
prayer — 

**God  bless  papa  and  mamma,"  he  said 
in  conclusion,  **  and  help  me  to  be  a  good 
boy." 


She  kissed  him  again  when  he  had  finished, 
and  said  : 

**  Now  go  and  say  good  night  to  papa." 

The  child  walked  across  the  room  to  a 
large  oil-painting,  which,  resting  upon  a  low 
foot-stool,  leaned  against  the  wall.  In  this 
position  it  was  about  on  a  level  with  the 
child  himself.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a 
young  and  handsome  man,  with  black  hair 
and  eyes  like  those  of  the  little  child  who 
faced  it  The  boy  went  up  to  it  and  kissed 
the  painted  lips. 

'*  Good  night,  dear  papa,"  he  said.  Then 
he  walked  gravely  back  and  re-seated  him- 
self in  his  mother  s  lap. 

'*Why  doesn't  papa  ever  kiss  me.^"  he 
asked. 

A  spasm  of  pain  passed  over  the  mother's 
face.  She  bent  her  head  down  close  to  the 
boy's  curls  and  kissed  them. 

** Mamma  must  do  it  for  him,  now,"  she 
said,  **but  he  loves  you,  Stuart,  all  the  time, 
just  as  much  as  I  do." 

"Can  he  see  me  !  " 

**Yes,  darling,  he  sees  you  and  watches 
over  you.  You  are  his  own  little  boy  just  as 
much  as  you  ever  were.  He  is  sorry  when 
you  are  hurt,  and  glad  when  you  are  happy, 
just  as  mamma  is. " 

**  Whats  an  orphan?"  asked  the  child. 

**What?"  said  his  mother  in  a  startled 
tone. 

*  *  An  orphan, "  repeated  the  child.  *  *  Char- 
ley Brady  called  me  that  to-day.  He  said  I 
was  an  orphan  'cause  I  didn't  have  any  papa, 
but  I  told  him  I  wasn't.     I  guess  he's   one 
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himself,*'  he  added,  with  the  easy  contempt 
of  childhood. 

"An  orphan,"  said  his  mother,  putting 
both  arms  around  him,  **is  a  child  whose 
mamma  or  papa  dies,  but  you  have  mamma 
on  earth,  darling,  and  papa  in  heaven.  You 
have  a  papa,  you  must  never  forget  it.  I  will 
talk  to  you  about  him  every  day.  He  was 
such  a  good,  noble  man,  and  you  are  going 
to  grow  up  like  him,  Stuart.  You  are  going 
to  be  the  little  boy  he  would  be  so  proud 
and  glad  to  have.     Do  you  remember  him  ? " 

**  I  don't  frink  I  do,"  he  answered. 

Then  holding  him  in  her  arms,  and  rock- 
ing him,  she  began  to  talk  to  him  of  his 
father.  She  told  him  little  stories,  full  of 
descriptions  of  his  looks,  his  ways  and  words. 
The  child  listened  eagerly  at  first,  then  his 
eyelids  drooped  heavily,  and  presently  he 
was  fast  asleep. 

She  carried  him  into  an  adjoining  bed- 
room, and  put  him  in  her  own  bed.  Then 
she  came  back  into  the  nursery,  and  stood  a 
few  minutes  by  the  fire,  which  was  dying 
away.  She  went  over  to  the  picture  as  the 
child  had  done,  and  knelt  in  front  of  it 
Her  lips  moved,  and  she  seemed  to  be  pray- 
ing silently.     After  a  little  she  said,  softly : 

**0h,  Stuart,  Stuart,  \\^  shall  know  you 
and  love  you  !  I  will  not  let  you  pass  out 
of  your  child's  life.  We  will  love  you  and 
think  of  you  together.  I  will  keep  you 
with  us,  Stuart,  my  darling,  my  darling  I  " 

And  so  all  through  his  childhood,  this 
was  the  aim  of  Stuart  Dawson's  mother.  She 
kept  ever  before  him  the  thought  of  a  loving, 
noble  father,  and  the  boy  grew  up  with  a 
more  vivid  sense  of  the  personality  of  his 
dead  father  than  many  children  have  of  their 
living  parents. 

His  mother  and  he  were  always  together. 
She  was  his  nurse  in  childhood,  his  teacher 
afterward,  his  dearest  friend  and  companion 
always.  The  very  love  and  reverence  which 
he  bore  to  his  unseen  father  was  a  bond 
that  bound  him  all  the  more  closely  to.  his 
mother,  for  she,  of  all  the  world,  understood 
it.  As  he  grew  older,  she  gave  him,  a  few 
at  a  time,  his  father's  things  ;  little  trinkets 
and  keepsakes,  not  of  great  value  to  any  one 
else,  but  sacred  to  these  two.  On  his  twelfth 
birth-day  she  gave  him  his  father's  watch, 
later,  his  father's  books,  and  finally  his  desk 
with  the  pen  and  paper  that  he  had  used  last. 

"To  be  a  good  boy  and  please  papa," 
was  the  aim  of  Stuart  Dawson's  childhood. 
To  be  an  honest  man  and  worthy  to  bear 
his  father's  name  was  the  ambition  of  his 
young  manhood. 


He  and  his  mother  were  much  alone,  but 
childhood  accepts  its  environments  unques- 
tioningly,  and  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
wonder  at  this.  When  he  was  twenty-one, 
his  mother  put  into  his  hands  all  of  her  prop- 
erty. It  was  not  much,  but  it  had  been 
enough  to  take  care  of  them  comfortably, 
and  to  give  him  an  excellent  education.  He 
and  his  mother  even  took  a  little  trip  abroad, 
after  he  left  college,  and  travelers  who  met 
or  journeyed  with  them,  remembered  long 
afterward  the  timid,  gentle  little  woman, 
always  dressed  in  black,  and  her  tall,  hand- 
some son  who  gave  her  the  devotion  of  a 
lover# 

But  even  in  this  trip  they  carried  the 
memory  of  the  absent  father  with  them. 
Mrs.  Dawson  had  gone  abroad  with  her 
husband  soon  after  their  marriage,  and  she 
re-visited  with  Stuart  every  spot  hallowed 
by  those  happy  days.  The  trip  was  like  a 
series  of  pilgrimages  to  different  shrines. 

To  Stuart,  all  these  reminiscences  were 
very  sweet  and  sacred.  He  was  now  nearly 
as  old  as  his  father  was  when  he  married, 
and  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  companionship 
with  this  young,  gallant  father,  standing 
upon  the  threshold  of  his  life. 

When  they  came  home  Stuart  went  into 
business,  working  hard  and  earnestly. 

He  was  a  quiet,  reserved  man,  almost 
shy  in  the  presence  of  women,  a  man  of 
deep  emotions,  and  of  strong,  but  well- 
controlled  passions.  He  was  a  son  of 
whom  any  woman  might  be  proud,  honest, 
loyal  and  pure.  The  two  deepest  feelings 
of  his  heart  were  a  tender  reverence  for  the 
name  and  personality  of  his  dead  father,  and 
a  love  that  was  almost  idolatry  for  the  little 
mother,  who  seemed  dearer  to  him  than  any 
other  woman  could  ever  be. 

The  picture  of  his  father  hung  higher  on 
the  wall  now,  but  the  loyal  little  woman 
could  stand  before  it,  as  she  had  done  that 
night  in  the  nursery  years  ago,  and  feel  that 
she  had  kept  her  vow.  His  son  loved  him 
as  few  fathers  are  loved. 

Stuart  Dawson  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
when  one  day  he  was  suddenly  summoned 
by  the  senior  member  of  his  firm  and  re- 
quested to  go  to  New  York  at  once  and 
attend  to  some  business  complications  that 
had  arisen  there.  He  had  only  about  two 
hours  in  which  to  get  ready. 

He  rushed  home,  told  his  mother,  and  ate 
a  hasty  luncheon  while  she  packed  his  bag. 
Then  he  kissed  her  very  tenderly,  and  telling 
her  that  he  would  write,  and  when  to 
expect   him  home,  he  ran  down  the  steps, 
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turning  to  look  back  as  he  went  up  the 
street.  She  was  standing  in  the  window  as 
he  knew  she  would  be,  a  little,  slender, 
black  figure  outlined  against  the  white 
curtains.  He  smiled  back  at  her  and  waved 
his  hand. 

There  were  no  drawing-room  cars  in  the 
train  which  he  had  chosen,  and  the  seat 
which  he  at  first  took,  was,  he  discovered 
later,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  car.  So 
leaving  his  bag  in  the  little  rack  overhead, 
he  seated  himself  across  the  way.  At  the 
first  station  two  men  entered,  and  took  the 
seat  directly  in  front  of  him.  Stuart  had 
finished  his  newspaper,  and  was  leaning 
back  half  drowsily  when  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  his  own  name  mentioned. 

"Stuart  Dawson/'  said  one  of  the  men, 
*  *  that's  the  name  on  that  bag  over  there,  and 
somehow  it  sounds  very  familiar.  I  must 
have  known  that  man  somewhere." 

"Stuart  Dawson  !"  his  companion  re- 
peated,   *  *  whiy,    that  was   the  name  of  the 

cashier  of  the th  National  Bank  in  New 

York,  don't  you  kndw  ?  His  accounts  were 
forty  thousand  dollars  short,  and  he  shot 
himself,  I  believe.  It  was  over  twenty  years 
ago,  but  I  was  with  Baldwin  &  Co.,  at 
the  time,  and  happened  to  know  all  about 
it" 

"  Yes, "said  his  friend,  **  I  remember  now. 
Strange,  isn't  it,  how  many  men  in  that  posi- 
tion do  that  thing?  The  sight  of  money 
seems  to  be  to  them  like  the  smell  of  whis- 
key to  a  drunkard  ;  they  can't  help  taking  it." 

Stuart  Dawson  sat  perfectly  still.  It  did 
not  seem  possible  at  first  that  their  talk  could 
have  any  reference  to  him.  His  brain 
seemed  to  become  so  numb  that  he  received 
impressions  very  slowly.  It  was  quite  a  lit- 
tle time  before  he  realized  that  it  might  be 
his  father,  his  loved  and  honored  father,  of 
whom  they  were  speaking.  When  he  did 
realize  it  a  great  wave  of  indignation  swept 
over  him.  He  longed  to  rise  and  confront 
these  men,  to  hurl  at  them  hot,  bitter  words 
of  anger  and  abuse.  But  he  did  not;  he 
sat  still,  and  then  his  hands  and  feet  seemed 
to  grow  quite  cold  as  he  said  over  to  him- 
self the  words  that  he  had  just  heard. 

"  Stuart  Dawson  !"  It  was  not  a  com- 
mon name.  It  was  his  father's  name,  the 
name  that  he  had  tried  to  bear  pure  and 
blameless  for  his  dead  father's  sake. 

After  all,  no  one  had  ever  talked  to  him 
about  his  father  but  his  mother.  He 
realized  it  now  for  the  first  time.  But  could 
she, — ^that  sweet,  saint-like  woman,  have 
deceived   him   all   these  years  ?    Oh,    no ! 


His  heart  leaped  with  love  and  trust  when 
he  thought  of  his  mother.  He  could  have 
laughed  at  the  thought  of  doubting  her. 
This  was  some  ridiculous  mistake,  some 
confusion  of  names,  that  was  all.  He  would 
not  even  grieve  his  mother  by  repeating  to 
her  what  he  had  heard.  He  determined  to 
put  it  all  out  of  his  mind,  but  it  was  a  vain 
determination.  He  found  himself  brooding 
over  it,  and  wondering  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible.  Even  when  his  mind  was  full  of 
other  things  something  weighed  upon  him 
and  depressed  him.  He  returned  to  it 
again  and  again.  He  tried  resolutely  to 
throw  it  oif,  but  it  was  as  impossible  to 
evade  as  a  fog  or  darkness.  It  surrounded 
him  quite  against  his  will. 

He  was  glad  to  get  through  with  his  busi- 
ness in  New  York  and  return  to  his  mother. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  now  to  tell  her. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  great  re- 
lief to  see  her  look  of  scorn  and  disdain.  He 
could  not  expect  that  she  would  laugh  with 
him  over  it,  but  he  thought  that  her  indigna- 
tion when  she  knew  that  the  name  of  her 
idol  had  been  assailed,  would  be  very  pleas- 
ant to  see. 

So,  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  with  his  mother 
after  his  first  dinner  at  home,  he  determined 
to  tell  her. 

He  had  been  smoking,  but  he  tossed  the 
stump  of  his  cigar  into  the  grate  and  leaned 
across  and  took  her  hand. 

It  was  a  very  little  hand,  slight  and  thin. 
The  wedding  ring  on  it  looked  hardly  large 
enough  for  a  child.     He  stroked  it  softly. 

"Mother,"  he  began,  "I  overheard  a 
queer  talk  on  the  cars. "  He  was  surprised 
to  find  that  his  voice  trembled  a  little. 

She  looked  at  him,  responsive  and 
interested. 

"What  was  it,  Stuart?" 

"It  was  about  me,  or  rather  about  my 
father.  At  any  rate,*  it  was  the  same  name. 
One    man    said   that  Stuart    Dawson   was 

cashier  of  the th  National  Bank  twenty 

years  ago,  that  he  stole  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  then  killed  himself." 

He  had  tried  to  speak  lightly  as  if  it  were 
almost  a  joke,  but  his  voice  failed. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room.  His 
mother  did  not  answer  him,  or  move,  but  the 
interested,  expectant  look  faded  from  her 
face  and  she  grew  very  whiter 

"Mother!"  he  exclaimed,  his  voice 
sounding  harsh  and  unnatural,  "why  don't 
you  say  something  ? " 

He  held  her  small  hand  so  tightly  that  it 
must  have  hurt  her. 
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''Mother!"  he  repeated,  ** speak!  tell 
me — was  it  so  ?  " 

*'No,  Stuart,"  she  said  slowly,  '*It  was 
not  so.  '* 

But  her  words  gave  him  no  sense  of  relief. 
Her  whole  manner  was  so  different  from 
what  he  had  expected  that  the  terrible  doubt 
seemed  to  be  crystallizing  like  ice  about  his 
heart. 

*  *  Mother  ! "  he  said  sharply,  "  tell  me  the 
truth  about  my  father  !  " 

''I  do,  Stuart,"  she  said  sadly.  ** I  have 
always  told  you  the  truth." 

If  he  could  only  have  believed  her  !  But 
it  was  not  like  this  that  he  had  expected  her 
to  deny  it.  Where  were  her  surprise,  her  in- 
dignation, her  righteous  wrath  ? 

At  least,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  not  told 
her  a  new  story. 

'  *  Was  my  father  the  cashier  of  the th 

National  Bank  ?  "  he  asked,  trying  to  speak 
very  calmly. 

**Yes,  Stuart." 

The  bands  of  ice  closed  in  around  his 
heart  They  were  so  palpable  and  tangible 
that  he  could  almost  touch  them. 

**  Did  he  take  forty  thousand  dollars  ?  " 

His  breath  came  short  and  fast  He  had 
risen  and  stood  in  front  of  her,  looking  di- 
rectly at  her. 

She  threw  up  her  arms  a  little,  and  her 
hands  seemed  to  flutter  feebly  toward  him. 

"Oh,  Stuart,"  she  cried,  *'I  will  not  have 
you  doubt  him ;  he  was  the  truest,  noblest 
man  in  the  world  !  " 

"Mother,"  he  said  sternly,  "you'd  better 
tell  me  the  truth,  now." 

She  looked  at  him  a  second  and  for  the 
first  time  in  all  his  life,  she  felt  his  nature 
antagonistic. 

"Tell  me  I  "  he  repeated,  "did  he  take 
forty  thousand  dollars  ? " 

"He  did  not  take  it,  Stuart,"  she  said 
eagerly, '  'he  never  touched  a  penny.  It  was — " 

"Who?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"Oh,  I  do  not  know,"  she  cried  in  a  sort  of 
dumb  despair,  "I  never  understood.  It 
was — all  too  horrible." 

' '  Why  was  it  not  investigated  ?  " 

"  It  was — that  is,  they  were  just  beginning, 
and  then,  oh  Stuart — he  died  !  " 

"Did — answer  me,  mother,  did  he  kill 
himself?" 

"No!  "  she  almost  shrieked,  "No,  Stuart, 
no !  He  died  in  his  own  bed.  I  was  with 
him.  It  was  apoplexy.  They  brought  him 
home  and  I  was  there.  He  did  not  know 
me,  but  I  never  left  him.  Oh,  Stuart,  you 
are  cruel,  cruel,  to  say  such  things !  " 


She  broke  down  completely  and  began 
to  sob.  She  rocked  to  and  fro,  making  a 
little  moaning  sound. 

He  looked  at  her  sadly,  but  he  did  not 
offer  to  comfort  her. 

"So  the  investigation  stopped  with  his 
life?  "he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said  between  her  sobs,  "I 
gave  them  all  that  I  could,  and  they  didn't 
do  anything  more. " 

"  You  gave  them — "  he  repeated  after  her, 
in  amazement,  "you  gave  them  money!  To 
hush  the  matter  up  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 
Did  you  buy  them  off?  " 

She  took  her  handkerchief  from  her  eyes 
which  seemed  to  dry  suddenly,  as  if  the  in- 
dignation which  had  arisen  within  her  stop- 
ped her  tears. 

"Stuait,"  she  said  harshly,  "you  are  his 
son,  but  not  even  you  shall  talk  like  that  I 
gave  them  money, — all  that  I  could  spare, — 
because  I  would  not  see  his  dear  name 
dragged  through  the  mud  and  mire.  I  knew  he 
was  innocent ;  why  should  I  want  it  proved  ? 
I  was  alone,  and  I  could  not  have  borne 
the  agony  of  having  him, — his  life,  his 
deeds,  his  very  thoughts,  perhaps,  picked  to 
pieces  and  coldly  criticised  by  men  who 
believed  that  he  might  be  guilty.  No,  I 
saved  his  name  from  that,  at  least" 

He  looked  at  her  coldly. 

"A  strange  way  to  save  it!"  he  exclaimed. 
"If  my  father  was  innocent,  all  the  investi- 
gations in  the  world  would  not  have  hurt 
him.  If  he  was  guilty,  it  would  have  been 
time  enough  then,  to  buy  off  his  accusers, 
as  you  seem  to  have  done.  How  much  did 
you  give  them  ?  " 

"Thirty  thousand  dollars." 

"Why  didn't  you  make  up  the  whole 
amount  ? "  he  asked  bitterly. 

'  *  Because  I  could  not  I  had  to  save  a 
little  for  you.  You  were  his  child.  I  had  to 
educate  you  and  take  care  of  you,  as  he 
would  have  done." 

They  looked  at  each  other  silently.  It 
was  the  most  miserable  moment  in  Stuart 
Dawson's  life.  Not  only  was  he  full  of 
shame  for  his  father,  whom  he  had  so  rev- 
erenced and  honored,  but  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  tricked,  deceived,  and  played  upon  by 
the  person  whom  he  had  most  loved  and 
trusted  in  the  world. 

He  looked  at  her,  with  her  sweet  gentle 
face,  and  thought  how  she  had  made  his 
life  one  long  lie. 

"My  God!"  he  gasped,  "if  there  tr  a 
God  !  is  there  nothing  true  in  the  world!" 

He  was  staggered  and  dazed  by  the  blow, 
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and  by  the  revelation  of  what  seemed  to  him 
his  mother's  deceit  But  you  cannot  detach 
love,  all  in  a  moment,  from  the  object  around 
which  it  has  grown  for  years.  You  must 
unclasp  the  tendrils  one  by  one.  Should  the 
object  fall,  love  falls  too,  clinging  as  it 
falls. 

He  loved  his  mother  still ;  it  was  the 
habit  of  his  life.  He  longed  to  fling  him- 
self before  her  and  bury  his  face  in  her  lap, 
and  be  comforted.  Then  with  a  great  wave 
of  bitterness,  the  thought  came  over  him, 
that  never  again  could  she  comfort  him.  He 
could  not  trust  her  any  more.  He  might 
love  her  in  a  sad,  blighted  sort  of  way,  and 
be  tender  of  her,  for  the  old  love's  sake,  but 
the  sweet  companionship  that  had  been  the 
biggest  part  of  his  life,  was  over  forever. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  suddenly  that 
she  might  have  deceived  herself  Perhaps 
she  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing.  If 
he  could  make  her  see  the  hideousness  of  all 
her  long  deceit,  she  would  recoil  from  it  as 
he  had  done.  She  would  be  filled  with  re- 
morse. She  would  beg  him  to  forgive  her, 
and  though  life  would  never  be  quite  the 
same  to  them,  they  might  go  on,  at  least  to- 
gether, and  not  divided  from  each  other,  as 
they  were  now. 

**Do  you  see,  mother,"  he  said  gently, 
**what  you  have  done.?  You  have  brought 
me  up  to  believe  in  things  that  were  never 
true.  All  my  life  has  been  founded  on  what 
was  false.  1  have  lost  my  father  over  again, 
or  rather — I  never  had  a  father.  1  have  lost 
my  faith  in  you.  I  am  ashamed  among 
men,  my  father's  name " 

"Stuart!"  she  interrupted,  **  I  will  not 
listen  to  you  I  You  are  my  boy,  my  own, 
my  one  baby,  but  do  you  think  I  can  let 
even  you  raise  your  voice  against  him  ?  I 
have  never  deceived  you,  never !  Every 
word  that  I  have  told  you  about  your  father 
was  true.  There  was  nothing  in  his  life  to 
be  ashamed  of,  or  in  mine  either;  until  to- 
day when  his  son,  his  only  son,  doubts  him, 
insults  his  memory  and  tramples  on  his 
name  !" 

She  stopped  ;  she  was  trembling  all  over. 

He  looked  at  her  hopelessly.  Would 
they  never  come  any  nearer  together  than 
this  ?  Then  a  great  feeling  of  pity  for  her 
came  over  him  ;  pity  for  her  anguish  and 
for  her  wasted  love  and  loyalty. 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"Poor  little  mother,"  he  said,  *' we  will 
never  speak  of  it  again.  Promise  me  never  to 
mention  my  father's  name  again,  and  we  will 
let  it  all  pass." 


But  she  did  not  yield  to  his  touch.  She 
was  rigid  and  impassive. 

'*Not  mention  his  name!"  she  cried, 
*'Why  should  1  promise  you  such  a  thing 
as  that  ?  It  is  as  though  I  acknowledged 
that  there  was  something  shameful  about  it 
I  will  not  promise  !  " 

He  took  his  hand  from  her  shoulder  and 
looked  at  her.  Then,  after  quite  a  long 
time,  in  which  neither  of  them  spoke,  he 
left  the  room. 

He  stopped  irresolutely  at  the  door,  and 
said,  * '  Good-night, "  without  turning. 

•*  Good-night,"  she  answered  quietly,  but 
her  heart  beat  fast  He  had  never  left  her 
like  this  before. 

She  heard  the  hall  door  slam. 

**  Stuart !  Stuart !  "  she  screamed,  **come 
back,  don't  leave  me  so  !  " 

But  he  did  not  hear  her.  He  had  gone 
out 

She  sat  for  a  long  time  where  he  had 
left  her,  crying  quietly.  Then  she  rose,  put 
out  the  light,  and  went  up  stairs.  Her  pil- 
low was  wet  that  night,  and  as  she  buried  her 
face  in  it,  she  said  half  to  herself,  and  half 
to  that  dead  husband,  whom  she  had  never 
for  one  hour  forgotten. 

'*  Do  not  mind  him,  darling.  He  did 
not  know,     /know  and  I  love  you  always." 

Stuart  Dawson  realized  in  the  hard  days 
which  followed  this  talk  with  his  mother, 
that  there  is  nothing  which  more  thor- 
oughly crushes  the  joy  out  of  life  than  to 
be  at  variance  with  one  we  love.  His  whole 
life  was  changed,  and  for  a  while  he  could 
scarcely  realize  where  or  who  he  was. 
Then,  as  things  gradually  settled  down  into 
shape,  he  became  conscious  of  carrying  with 
him  a  dull,  heavy  feeling,  that  effectually 
prevented  any  gladness  from  rising  in  his 
heart 

It  seemed  as  if  a  solid  stone  wall  separated 
him  from  his  mother.  He  could  not  pass  it 
to  go  to  her ;  she  would  not  to  come  to 
him.  He  could  see  her  on  the  other  side — 
see  her  with  painful  distinctness,  as  she 
waited  in  her  great  loneliness,  yearning  for 
Xhe  love  that  he  had  always  given  her.  Her 
eyes  haunted  him,  they  were  so  sad  and 
pleading.  He  felt  that  a  man  must  be  a 
brute  to  make  his  mother  feel  so,  and  yet  he 
could  not  help  it  He  would  have  been  ten- 
der and  loving,  if  he  only  could,  but  there 
was  a  great  shadow  between  them.  They 
were  hopelessly  estranged.  He  would  have 
said  to  her  so  gladly  : 

**  Mother,  come  back  to  me.  Let  me  love 
you  and  forgive  everything." 
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But  this  she  did  not  want  She  had  no 
wish  to  be  forgiven.  She  demanded  justifi- 
cation and  approval  for  what  she  had  done, 
not  pardon. 

This  trouble  was  crushing  to  her.  She 
had  lived  a  quiet,  narrow  life,  with  but 
one  interest — her  great,  absorbing  love  for 
her  son,  and  with  but  one  aim — to  so  in- 
fluence this  son  that  he  should  love  his 
father.  When,  therefore,  this  was  all  taken 
from  her  at  one  blow,  she  was  like  one  para- 
lyzed. She  never  thought  of  yielding  one 
jot  of  her  loyalty  to  her  husband.  She 
would  have  died  first.  She  did  nearly  die. 
She  grew  very  pale  and  thin,  and  seemed 
to  change  quite  suddenly  from  a  person  of 
middle  age  into  a  fragile  old  lady. 

She  did  not  believe  that  Stuart  would  ever 
be  one  in  heart  with  her  again.  She  gave  up 
hope,  and  failed  in  health  and  strength. 

Stuart  referred  to  his  father  but  once. 
Then  he  said — 

"Mother,    I   have  written   to   the th 

National  Bank  to  ask  about  that  affair." 

She  turned  very  pale,  but  did  not  speak. 
He  did  not  look  at  her. 

**Yes,"  he  continued  firmly,  ''it  is  my 
right  I  want  to  know  all.  I  mus/knoyv  I " 
She  rose,  trembling  in  every  limb. 
'*I  cannot  help  what  you  do,  Stuart," 
she  said,  * '  I  have  no  power  over  you  any 
longer.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  does 
not  matter.  If  you — if  the  bank — if  the 
whole  world  should  call  him  guilty,  1  would 
not  believe  it" 

Then  feebly,  and  yet  with  a  certain  sweet 
dignity,  she  left  the  room. 

Stuart  sprang  to  help  her,  for  she  seemed 
very  weak,  but  she  waved  him  aside,  and 
would  not  let  him  touch  her. 

That  very  night  a  strange  thing  happened 
to  Stuart  Dawson.  Coming  home  in  the 
twilight,  he  met  a  young  girl,  who  stepped 
in  front  of  him,  and  said — the  clear  color 
mounting  into  her  face  as  she  spoke — 

•*  It  is  so  long  since  we  have  seen  you, 
Mr.  Dawson.     Have  you  been  away  ? " 

"No,  Miss  Nora,"  he  answered  hesitating- 
ly, '*  I — I  have  not  been  very  well." 

They  looked  at  each  other  awkwardly  for 
a  moment,  and  then  she  passed  on. 

He  was  angry  with  himself  in  a  minute 
that  he  had  not  turned  around  and  walked 
with  her.  She  had  always  seemed  to  him 
the  nicest  girl  that  he  had  ever  known,  but 
now,  since  this  trouble  had  come  to  him,  it 
was  as  if  he  had  forgotten  her,  or  had  known 
her  in  another  life.  He  thought  of  her 
though,  constantly,  after  this   meeting, — of 


the  sweet  color  in  her  face,  and  the  touch  of 
sympathy  in  her  voice. 

In  the  evening,  she  seemed  to  draw  him 
to  her.  He  dressed  himself  mechanically, 
not  seeming  to  realize  why  he  was  doing  it, 
then,  in  the  same  inert  way,  he  walked  to 
her  door.  She  did  not  seem  surprised  to  see 
him.  It  was  as  if  she  had  known  that  he 
would  come. 

After  a  little,  they  were  left  alone  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  then — he  could  not  have 
told  why, — he  found  himself  telling  her  all 
the  cruel  sorrow  that  had  come  to  him.  He 
had  not  spoken  of  it  to  any  other  person  and 
it  seemed  now  as  if  he  told  it  without  any 
volition  of  his  own. 

She  listened,  her  face  alive  with  sympathy. 
Her  sensitive  mouth  quivered  a  little  when 
he  had  finished  and  there  were  tears  in  her 


eyes. 


'I  am 


'Oh,  what  can  I  say?"  she  cried, 
so  sorry  for  you,  so  sorry  1 " 

Stuart  felt  as  though  he  had  been  talking 
of  some  one  else.  Something  had  deadened 
the  dull  pain  which  he  had  carried  for  so 
long  so  that  he  did  not  feel  it 

"It  must  have  been  terrible,"  she  said 
after  a  little,  "I  do  not  see  how  you  have 
borne  it" 

He  had  a  confused  sense  that  he  did  not 
understand  what  she  was  talking  about  He 
wanted  to  tell  her  that  whatever  it  was,  it  did 
not  matter.  It  did  not  matter  at  all,  nothii^g 
mattered  except  that  he  must  take  her  hand. 

He  did  not  tell  her  this,  but  he  looked 
straight  at  her  hand  which  was  lying  in  her 
Up.  Her  dress  was  black,  and  her  hand 
looked  small  and  white  against  it  Every- 
thing else  in  the  worid  was  a  blur  but  that 
white  hand  lying  next  the  black  dress.  The 
moment  when  he  could  resist  no  longer 
arrived.     He  leaned  forward  and  clasped  it 

She  did  not  resist,  but  she  looked  at  him 
question!  ngly. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "  what  are  you  doing ? " 

"I  must,"  he  answered  gravely.  He  held 
it  for  a  few  seconds,  then  he  raised  it  to  his 
lips  and  kissed  it 

She  struggled  then  until  she  drew  it  away, 
and  her  breath  came  quickly. 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
awakened. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  " I  do  not 
know  what  I  am  doing  ;  I  think  I  must  be 
crazy. " 

They  eyed  each  other  in  silence, — a  silence 
in  which  each  seemed  to  read  the  other's 
heart. 

He  was  the  first  to  speak. 
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*  *  I  have  no  right, "  he  said,  incoherently  ; 
**will  you  forgive  me?  I  ought  not  to  have 
come, — but  you  have  been  so  good  to  me. 
I  must  leave  you, — I  ought  to  go.  I  want 
to  try  to  think. " 

He  rose  as  if  with  a  great  effort,  and  stood 
in  front  of  her. 

*'  Will  you  forgive  me?"  he  asked.  "I  did 
not  mean  to  hurt  you — I—" 

**Good  night,"  she  said  simply,  and  then 
in  a  tone  that  was  almost  a  whisper,  she 
added, 

**  You  will  come  to  see  me  again  ?" 

Before  she  had  finished,  the  blood  rushed 
furiously  over  her  face  and  neck.  She 
looked  like  one  caught  in  a  tide  against 
which  he  vainly  struggles. 

Stuart  leaned  over  her. 

* '  Indeed  I  will, "  he  answered  softlv,  * '  in- 
deed I  will." 

Out  in  the  dark,  he  tried  to  calm  his 
feverish  thoughts.  What  was  he  doing? 
What  did  it  all  mean?  Did  he  love  this 
girl  ?  His  heart  throbbed  quickly  at  the 
thought  He  stood  still  a  minute,  and 
wanted  to  go  back  and  tell  her  that  he  did. 
Then,  by  an  effort,  he  walked  on. 

He  reasoned  with  himself  This  after- 
noon he  had  not  thought  of  her;  he  had 
forgotten  her.  Could  a  man  learn  to  love  a 
woman  in  an  hour?  Had  he  loved  her  all 
the  time,  long  before  this  trouble  came  to 
him  that  hung  like  a  great  curtain  over  his 
past  life?  Was  it  that  he  was  so  lonely, 
so  forlorn  and  miserable,  and  that  her  sym- 
pathy had  been  the  first  thing  that  had 
glided  into  his  life,  like  a  sunbeam  into  a 
cell,  to  share  his  sorrow  with  him  ?  * 

What  did  it  matter?  What  did  he 
care  ?  It  was  unreasonable,  inexplic- 
able, absurd  perhaps,  but  he  loved 
her — loved  her  with  all  his  heart.  Then  he 
thought  of  his  tarnished  name,  and  humbled 
Hfe,  and  knew  that  these  were  what  he 
must  bring  to  her.  But  immediately  his 
heart  gave  a  great  bound,  as  he  remembered 
that  it  was  after  she  knew  all  this  that  she 
had  asked  him  to  come  to  her  again. 
^  He  thought  of  her  sweet  face  with  the 

crimson  flood  rushing  over  it  Oh,  it  did 
not  matter  how  sudden  or  unexpected  it  was, 
— it  would  not  have  mattered  if  he  had  never 
seen  her  at  all  before, — she  belonged  to  him, 
and  he  should  claim  her  ! 

The  last  thing  he  saw  before  he  went  to 
sleep  that  night  was  a  white  hand  against  a 
black  dress, — a  hand  that  seemed  to  charm, 
to  hypnotize  him,  so  that  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  anything  else. 


He  went  to  see  her  the  next  night,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next  She  did  not  seem 
astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  his  passion. 
It  seemed  to  them  both  as  natural  as  the 
blossoming  of  a  rose.  She  gave  him  her 
love,  frankly  and  gladly.  He  was  so  happy 
that  it  did  not  seem  possible  he  could  be  the 
same  man  who  had  staggered  only  a  few 
days  before  under  his  weight  of  trouble.  It 
was  not  like  the  same  world  either.  **All 
the  past  things  were  past  and  over !  "  His 
father  was  nothing  to  him  now,  his  promised 
wife  everything.  He  could  not  tell  his 
mother  about  it  all.  He  shut  her  out  of  his 
paradise.  It  was  too  pure  and  sweet 
a  place  for  one  whose  life  was  sullied 
with  so  much  deceit  He  pitied  her,  he  loved 
her,  bui  they  were  forever  separated. 

He  went  one  night  with  Nora  to  the 
theatre.  The  play  was  one  of  common 
type,  where  the  heroine  is  made  to  believe 
that  her  lover  is  unfaithful,  and  rashly  mar- 
ries another  man. 

They  talked  about  it  a  little  after  they 
came  home,  and  he  asked  her  hypothetical 
questions,  and  revelled  in  her  answers,  which 
told  him  in  a  dozen  different  ways,  how 
much  she  loved  him. 

**  What  would  you  do,"  he  said,  '*  if  you 
should  hear  from  the  most  credible  witness 
that  I  was  faithless  and  unworthy  of  you  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment,  her  eyes 
shining  with  love  and  trust 

"Stuart,"  she  said,  *'ifthe  whole  world 
should! call  you  guilty,  I  would  not  believe 
it!" 

Something  passed  through  his  heart  -as 
quick  and  keen  as  a  sabre  stroke.  Where 
had  he  heard  those  words  before?  They 
were  his  mother's  words,  and  it  was  of  his 
father  that  she  spoke  I  All  the  deceit,  the 
obstinacy,  the  hardness  of  his  mother 
seemed  transformed  and  he  saw  it,  as  it  tru- 
ly was,  only  the  same  great  love  which  the 
woman  beside  him  gave  to  him. 

He  had  his  arms  around  her,  but  he  took 
them  away. 

*  *  I  must  go  to  my  mother,  Nora, "  he  said. 
"I  have  been  cruel  to  her.  I  have  tortured 
her.     I  did  not  understand." 

His  face  had  a  rapt,  transfigured  look,  as 
of  one  who  sees  a  vision  or  listens  to  a  holy 
revelation. 

She  did  not  try  to  detain  him.  She  was 
awe-struck  by  his  terrible  earnestness. 

He  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her. 

'  *  I  think  God  has  let  good  women  love 
us  in  this  world,"  he  said  reverently,  "to 
teach  us  about  Him." 
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He  went  out  in  an  agony  of  remorse. 
This  love  which  had  come  to  him  and 
made  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  for 
him — this  love,  the  most  blessed,  holy 
thing  in  life,  was  the  same  love  that  his 
mother  had  given  to  his  father  all  these 
years,  and  for  which  he  had  blamed  and 
almost  despised  her. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  get  to  her  fast 
enough. 

He  burst  into  the  room  where  she  was 
sitting,  sad  and  alone,  as  she  had  been  so 
much  of  late. 

He  went  up  to  her  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 

•'Mother,  oh,  mother  !"  he  cried,  *•  for- 
give me  !  I  did  not  know  I  You  have 
been  right  always.  Your  love  and  trust  have 
been  pure  and  beautiful.  Oh,  mother,  for- 
give me  I " 

A  wonderful  look  of  happiness  came  into 
her  delicate  face.  She  put  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder. 

**  Dear  Stuart !  "  she  said  softly. 

He  kissed  her  faded  cheek. 

* '  Oh,  mother, "  he  said  brokenly,  '  *  I  have 
been  blind,— cruel — wicked  I  1  did  not 
know  until  another  woman  showed  me. 
You  have  loved  him  in  the  true,  holy  way 
that  she  loves  me,  and  if, — I  should  ever 
have  a  child,  I  should  ask  for  no  greater 
blessing  than  that  she  should  teach  him,  as 
you  taught  me. " 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
he  held  her  closely  to  him.  They  seemed  to 
forgive  and  understand  each  other  without 
the  need  of  many  words.  Then  she  said, 
timidly  but  firmly — 


"And,  Stuart,  do  you — do  you  believe  in 
him  now  ? " 

Poor  little  woman  I  She  could  not  accept 
reconciliation  with  her  only  son  at  the  price 
of  disloyalty  to  his  father  ! 

He  hesitated  only  a  minute. 

"Yes,  mother,"  he  said,  "I  believe  he 
was  a  true,  honest  man.  He  could  not  have 
been  anything  else,  loved  with  such  a  love. " 

She  smiled  with  the  contented  smile  of 
one  who  rests  at  last. 

"Stuart,"  she  said  softly,  "a  letter  came 
for  you  to-night.  It  is  in  your  room.  It  is 
from  that  bank.  I  am  glad  you  said  /ha/ 
before  you  opened  it. " 

He  went  to  get  his  letter.  When  he  came 
back  he  was  very  quiet,  with  the  intense 
quiet  of  a  a  terribly  excited  person. 

"  Mother,"  he  cried,  in  a  harsh,  unnatural 
voice,  "he  did  not  take  it!  They  have 
been  investigating  the  old  books  and  he  was 
wronged,  mother,  cruelly  wronged!  The 
old  officers  are  most  of  them  dead  now,  but 
I  think  they  took  some  money  fraudulently. 
Some  one  else  was  guilty,  not  my  father, 
and  we  will  unearth  it  all.  We  will  sift  it  to 
the  bottom.  His  name  shall  be  cleared,  he 
was  innocent,  mother,  innocent!  Aren't 
you  happy  now  ? " 

"Yes,  Stuart,"  she  answered  calmly, 
"but  you  see  I  knew  it  all  the  time  !  " 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence,  dumb  before 
the  miracle  of  such  love,  and  then  he 
remembered  that  just  such  love  was  his  and 
a  great  flood  of  thankfulness  rushed  over  his 
soul. 

Besste  ChaiuUer, 
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Thf  tkad  men  fhall  live  :  together  with  mj  dead 
body  «hall  they  arise.  Awake  and  sing  ye  that 
dwell  in  dust,  lor  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs, 
aod  the  earth  shaU  cast  out  the  deacL 

Isaiah^  xxviiig. 

He  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before  the  Lord  to  be  ac- 
cepted for  you.  On  tfu  mcrrow  alter  the  Sabbath, 
the  priest  shall  ware  iL  Ltzni.  xxiii:  1 1. 

And  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose 
after  J  lis  resurrection^  and  went  into  the  holy  city, 
and  appeared  unto  many. 

St.  Matt.  xxvii:s2, 

Christ  the  Jir St  fruits^  afterward  they  that  are 
Christ's  at  His  coming.  i.  Cor.  xv:2j. 

The  wave-sheaf  was  to  be  thus  offered, 
as  first  fruits  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
after  the  Passover  :  this  was  a  provision  for 
Easter  and  the  Lord's  Day.  The  resurrec- 
tion of  certain  saints  on  the  first  Easter 
Day  was  a  token  and  pledge  of  the  harvest 
of  the  General  Resurrection. 


The  Gardener. 

(/«  Soliloquy.) 
I. 
There  stands  His  cross  !  those  others  low 
Were  leveled  by  the  earthquake's  throe 
That  trembled  ere  the  Morning's  glow. 

2. 

Those  Roman  guards,  like  sheep  they  fled  ! 
Their  eyes  seem'd  starting  from  their  head, 
As  if  they  saw  the  ghastly  dead  ! 

Just  then,  I  paused,  a  moment  brief, 
While,  'mid  his  priests,  of  priests  the  Chief 
Upheld  and  waved  the  Paschal  Sheaf. 

4. 
And  Rabbins  say  such  rites  foretell 
A  harvest  out  01  death  and  hell ; 
The  Resurrection's  miracle. 


A  City  Watchman. 
{Entering.) 

I. 
Didst  hear  those  coward  soldiers'  cry — 
A  blaze  of  lightning  made  them  fly  ? 
But  here — what's  this  that  meets  mme  eye  ? 

2, 
The  Sepulchre  unseal'd  !  I  quake — 
Who  dared  the  Caesar's  seal  to  break  ? 
No  marvel  if  the  dead  should  wake. 

3. 
I  heard  some  frighted  damsels  say 
The  mighty  stone  was  rolled  away. 
And  angels  sat  where  Jesus  lay. 

4. 
And  look  within  !  A  napkin's  fold. 
And  linen  cloths  together  roU'd. 
But  not  the  Crucified — behold  ! 

5- 
Those  women  told  of  shapes  in  white 
That  started  from  their  graves  to  sig^ht. 
When  Jesus  rose  like  Morning's  light. 

Joseph, 
{Entering.) 
I. 
Yes,  gard'ner,  hail  this  mom  serene  : 
The  Lord  is  risen  !  I  have  seen 
The  Maries  and  blest  Magdalene. 

2. 
First-fruits  of  harvest  yet  to  be, 
Jesus  from  death  and  hell  can  free  : 
Captive  He  leads  captivity. 

3. 
Henceforth  the  Tree  of  Life  Divine — 
Here  let  the  Cross,  Redemption's  sign. 
Stand  on  this  Golgotha  of  mine  ; 

4. 
A  garden,  but  no  more  a  tomb, 
The  dew  of  herbs  from  Morning's  womb 
Hath  made  the  Rose  of  Sharon  bloom. 


But  oh  !  Since  Moses  gave  the  Law, 

Paschal  like  this  who  ever  saw  ? 

Ho,  Watchman  !  why  such  looks  of  awe  ? 


And  here  the  Lil^  of  the  Vale 

With  breath  of  life  shall  scent  the  gale. 

Hail  Cross  of  Christ !  His  rising  hail  ! 

Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.D. 


"henceforth  the  tree  of  life  divine." — Seepage  14. 
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**  THh  'A»''Vfr»aft  O^^*: ''t;  "  r.a.%  f/r  m«t  strr- 

rr^  I  f .  Tr'.^i  fi  0'*^*t.'''T»,  I  ft  rr, ;/  c  r. . .  : :.  v>^  * 
v^.i*-A  :^fxut  ';yrr*r  it  *:xt  hr,^  an^I  :,^^/'j:i^  v.d^ 
r/7  ^.';^  Tk/ri  f/f  vr,/^,  *.>,V5rr  ar.'l  j^.:,     V*:rr 

♦.^r»^r^  of  fJuTM  work.r.^f  in  human  h':art$ 
tu'r»A  Tfi^Kn  o(  %rA.\ff,y  ztA  goveminent 
tr.:U  *'\zr'4':r  hom^:'*  of  which  my  mother 
nvi/J  V/  %\f^:^\i,  ztA  Vpt  the  coming  of  which 
^fi';  •Jtra4  oroTit  Vi  ferveritlr  u^/  pray,  "Tram 
t/i^/^  Wffii  ea/Ji  other  »ho  were  formed  for 
ea/Ji  otJier,"  wa*  hnrmoiUf  jn  education,  and 
*<irrf*  rjp  that  phik/v/phy  and  met^iod  of 
hufnani'y*  U.-tterment  t^^  which  my  life  has 
U^en  ioyfully  dev^/ted. 

1  have  1^/^Aed  upon  man  and  woman 
a*  fra/,tion<>  of  human  nature's  integer; 
have  believed  that  the  stereoscopic  view 
of  th//**e  (governmental  problem*  that  in 
the  VAT^rsi  p^^nible  way  relate  to  hu- 
man weal,  could  be  had  only  by  uniting 
the  two  view»  obtained  under  different  an- 
%\(:%  of  vinion  by  man's  and  woman's  eye, 
thu»  giving  perspective  and  atmosphere  to 
the  great  Republic's  picture,  instead  of  leav- 
ing ft  the  dead  flat  that  must  result  from  its 
present  fractional  estate.  **ltis  not  good 
for  man  if)  be  alone  "  has  seemed  to  me  a 
rlivine  declaration  founded  in  the  nature  of 
tilings,  and  "two  heads  in  counsel "  every- 
where, as  well  as  **two  beside  the  hearth," 
a  firoph<;(  y  ai  life's  best  beatitude.  Against 
wliAtcver  tended  to  separate  the  thought,  the 
purpose  and  affection  of  men  and  women, 
It  has  bc-im  my  life-long  lot  to  write  and 
speak  and  work.  The  Women's  Christian 
TifUipcrancc  Union  has  thissamc  view  of  life 
(<  Tits  key-note  and  inmost  inspiration.  The 
grMitle  liomc-makcrs  who  went  crusading  in 
the  saloon  sixteen  short  years  ago,  sought  to 
win  back  their  best  beloved  from  alcohol's 
Satanic  alienation  and  to  seal  up  its  open 
|r)unt.  The  forty  lines  of  work  into  which 
tln!  organic  form  of  that  crusade  has  bloomed 
since  then  all  seek  to  heal  this  hurt  in  the 
home  by  nicsms  of  which  man  goes  one  way, 
woman  another.     The  last  department  added 


:.*  ••  Peace  an  i  Ir. t^ma:: -/Cil  Art:inat:oii,''far 
•»ar : t  'SJt  arih-f  .*t  :  -•  --^r.-e  an t  stronzesi  ally 
of  dr.-e  str  .r.z-ir- i  Liciniiei  White  ril>- 
ty'ir.tzs  r.i'.e  i-eve.  .eel  a*  ±.-i  oauiome  of  cx- 
p^^rr.-mcrr,  -^  ljlZ  Te  CI..  tLe  "•  I>>everT-thing- 
j>»'/..'y  ~  :n  'cr  orise^  iZiinsc  the  liquor 
iri^'-c,  ar.  :  'Ji-s  Lill ::  f.-r  *  jriiin  as  a  weapon 
t,i  ^zoKfsL'j:  .a  :  a  the  h-'-nie  i*  n-  .w  "worked 
f-»r  ari  i  we.c  omei  "  by  m:l.::-n5  of  earnest- 
hearted  temperince  men. 

Apj^ute  and  avarice  are  the  basis  of  this 
!  I  q  u  or  cu  rse.  Than  these  ih  ere  arc  n  o  other 
irkstir.cts  deeper  or  more  p^^werful.  unless  we 
name  these  two  : — \  wife's  instinct  of  pro- 
tect:-*n  for  her^If  and  Ii:iie  ones  fif)m  the 
arm  tfiat  should  be  their  dearest  shield,  but 
which  strong  drink  transforms  into  their 
greatest  dani^er.  and  a  mother  s  love  for  her 
tempted  son.  For  my  part,  I  would  thus 
match  force  with  force,  and  array  upon  the 
field  to  match  the  hquor-dealer's  avarice, 
woman's  timid  instinct  of  self-protection,  and 
to  match  the  drinker  s  love  of  liquor,  his 
mothers  love  of  him.  There  is  a  balance 
of  p^jwer  in  the  construction  of  our  Govern- 
ment whereby  the  Senate  checks  the  House, 
and  vice  versa;  the  President  checks  the 
Senate,  and  vice  wrsa,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  checks  them  all.  There  is  a  balance, 
an  inter-play  of  forces  in  the  human  brain 
by  which  judgment  guards  imagination  and 
reason  is  lighted  by  intention  s  torch ; 
these  off-sets  and  balances  are  as  apparent  in 
the  primal  forces  of  matter,  as  of  mind  ; 
they  hold  together  and  round  into  symmetry 
what  would  otherwise  tend  toward  one-sided- 
ness  and  disintegration  in  every  realm  of 
being — why  not  carry  to  their  last  analysis 
the  forces  of  the  home  and  of  society  ? 
Surely  the  analogies  of  God's  creation  are  all 
in  favor  of  such  argument  and  action.  Were 
there  space,  I  would  gladly  adduce  the 
testimony  of  woman's  emergence  from  her 
traditional  seclusion,  Ijer  entrance  upon  the 
great  arenas  of  literature,  art,  education, 
professional  and  business  life  and  the  mighty 
movements  of  philanthropy,  to  prove  that 
man's  condition  and  hopes  have  constantly 
bettered  and  brightened  as  she  has  moved 
steadily  forward. 
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It  is  my  profound  belief  that  the  very 
fact  of  woman's  having  come  so  far  in 
such  safety,  and  with  results  so  benig- 
nant, should  be  conclusive  to  candid 
minds  of  this  final  question's  sure  affirmative, 
"Should  Women  Vole?"  After  all  that  has 
been  wrought  out  for  her  by  Christianity, 
the  territory  yet  to  be  possessed  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  valiant  champions  will 
storm  this  one  fort  more  within  a  generation, 
as  everybody  now  believes.  Women  are  doing 
far  less  to-day  than  men  toward  this  gjeat 
culmination.  Every  **  right "  restored  to  us 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands  by  the  stronger 
hands  of  generous  brothers.  They  had  the 
world  outside  of  home  all  to  themselves,  and 
they  grew  divinely  lonely  in  it — I  mean 
their  noblest  and  fittest  survivals  did,  be- 
cause in  the  nature  of  the  case  such  natures 
must !  What  women  were  present  when  the 
first  New  England  school  committee  decreed 
larger  educational  opportunities  for  girls? 
Who  put  women  on  college  boards  in  West- 
ern States  and  everywhere,  in  school  and 
business  and  professional  life,  have  reached 
out  to  us  the  scepter  of  their  unshared  power, 
and  bidden  us  sit  down  beside  them  upon 
the  throne  rather  than  longer  occupy  the 
footstool?  In  claiming  this,  I  do  not  ignore 
the  truth  that  every  class  to  which  larger 
opportunities  have  come  has  helped  to  work 
out  its  own  freedom.  But  woman's  part  has 
been  as  small  compared  with  what  man  has 
achieved  for  her  under  his  growing  sense  of 
the  chivalry  of  justice  developed  by  Christ's 
Gospel,  as  was  the  slave's  park  in  the  South 
when  the  loyal  legions  of  the  North  swooped 
down  upon  him  "shouting  the  battle  cry 
of  freedom."  Let  no  one  think  that  a  few 
"shrieking  sisters"  (and  I  grieve  that  noble 
pioneers  in  a  high  cause  should  ever  have 
been  so  characterized,  especially  by  their 
own  sex)  are  responsible  for  the  majestic 
question  "Should  Woman  Vote  ? "  Abraham 
Lincoln  believed  they  should,  so  did  his  best 
friend.  Bishop  Simpson,  so  did  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Henry  W.  Longfellow;  so  does  John 
G.  Whittier;  so  did  Vice-President  Henry 
Wilson,  William  H.  Seward,  Chief-Justice 
Chase,  and  Benjamin  F.  Wade;  so  did  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Charles  Kingsley,  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. Prof.  Huxley;  so  did  James  Freeman 
Clark,  and  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven;  so  do  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris  and  Joseph  Cook;  so  do 
Gladstone,  Senators  Hoar  and  Blair,  so  do  a 
large  majority  of  ministers  in  the  M.  E. 
Church — and  the  society  of  Friends.  Dr.  R. 
S.  Storrs,  Dr.  Talmage,  Bishop  H.  C.  Potter, 
Bishop  Spaulding  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 


scores  of  the  leading  clergy  in  all  denomina- 
tions, hold  a  like  faith  ;  the  great  editors, 
literary  men  and  publicists  are  largely  pro- 
moters of  this  mighty  movement,  by  which 
the  home  shall  bring  its  full  force  to  bear 
upon  the  laws  by  which  the  home  is  ruled  ; 
by  which  the  mother  s  view  of  what  is  best 
for  them  as  citizens  of  the  republic,  shall  be 
added  to  the  father's,  that  the  greatest  good 
of  son  and  daughter  may  thereby  be  con- 
served. Among  women,  Florence  Night- 
ingale believes  in  equal  suffrage,  as  do 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Frances  Power  Cobbe 
and  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps;  as  did  Louisa 
M.  Alcott,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning — none  of  whom  is  a  *  shrieking 
sister,"  surely.  It  is  fast  becoming  an  article 
of  faith  in  this  republic  that  woman  brings 
a  blessing  to  every  place  she  enters,  and  that 
she  is  yet  to  enter  every  place  on  the  round 
earth ;  that  their  welcome  of  her  presence 
and  her  power  is  yet  to  be  the  touchstone  by 
which  any  system,  traffic  or  party  shall  be 
judged.  When  a  bright  young  journalist 
among  women  is  sent  out  singly  and  alone 
by  a  great  metropolitan  newspaper,  and  puts 
a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  a  little  over 
seventy-two  days,  this  dove  of  peace  brings 
us  tidings  that  the  flood  of  savagery  has  been 
largely  driven  away,  so  that  man's  gentle  com- 
rade and  correlate  can  come  forth  into  the 
great  world-life  like  a  singing-bird  after  a 
thunderstorm. 

But  the  Yankee  nation  asks,  last  of  all, 
"What  of  it  ?"  How  does  it  work — this  new 
invention  of  woman  in  Government?  Can 
we  gear  it  on  to  the  machinery :  will  it 
"make  the  wheels  go  round"  with  a  dim- 
inished friction  and  an  added  force  ? 

To  answer  this  we  must  strike  out  from  the 
realm  of  philosophy  into  the  realm  of  fact. 
This  has  been  my  work  for  sixteen  years,  and 
in  a  thousand  different  towns  and  cities  of 
America.  All  will  admit  that  whatever 
promises  to  deliver  us  from  the  grip  of  the 
saloon  is  a  force  of  supreme  value,  and  none 
are  more  likely  to  estimate  its  value  on  a 
practical  basis  than  the  men  whose  money 
is  invested  in  alcoholic  drinks.  Everj'where 
I  have  found  them  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
movement  by  which  women  will  be  fitted 
out  with  ballots.  When  we  were  working 
toward  this  end  in  whiskey-logged  old  Illi- 
nois, our  defeat  was  secured  by  the  liquor 
interest  through  fear  of  the  two  great  parties 
to  alienate  the  liquor  vote.  Secret  circulars 
were  sent  out  by  men  in  the  business,  say- 
ing to  legislators,  "Set  your  heel  upon  the 
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cmr]A  vpoo  the  foiebead  of  her  sons;  hare 
Losed  tbemselTei  with  a  thousand  sacied 
rioascboid  minisuies,  or  tnmed  the  pages  of 
L'jc  £k»k  of  God.  Women  hare  giren  the 
crj^itsl  hostages  to  fortone ;  oot  into  the 
bkVL^  of  Ilk  ther  hare  sent  their  best  beloved 
sr.to  snares  that  hare  been  l^alized  and  set 
aior^  the  streets.  Bejond  the  arms  that  held 
t^em  long  their  bojs  have  gone  forcrcr. 
Nov,  bj  the  pain  and  danger  thqr  have  dared, 
Lrthe  hotirs  of  painfal   watching  over  beds 


where  little  children  lar  in  pain  and  fever  ; 
b J  the  incense  of  ten  thoosxnd  prayers  wafted 
from  woman's  lips  to  heaven,  I,  who  have  no 
soch  home  to  guard  or  praj  for,  will,  as  a 
Christian  and  a  patriot,  evermore  urge  with 
pen  and  voice  that  when  her  son  goes  forth 
into  life's  batiie,  stili  shall  his  mother  walk 
beside  him,  sweet  and  serioos,  and  dad  in 
the  garments  of  power  ! 

Frames  E.   WOlanL 


ARBUTUS  BEDS. 


Beneath  the  flotsam  of  the  woods. 
Dry  barren  branch  and  withered  leaf. 

Behold— ;a  symphony  of  bloom  ! 
A  Springtide  rief. 

Breathes  the  alUgro  from  eacli  wave 
Of  glowing^  pink — while  pulse  the  bars 

Of  andantino^  where  arise 
Fair,  saintly  stars 

Of  white,  whose  pure,  unsullied  tones 

Speak  an  evangel  to  the  soul 
More  grand,  than  sermon  %'oiced  by  priest 

In  'broidered  stole. 

l'exvoi. 


Beneath  the  flotsam  of  the  years. 
Harsh,  ruthless  wrong,  and  torturing  ill. 
Behold — the  flowers  of  joy  and  peace — 
To  clasp  at  will  ! 

Helen  Chase. 


«^  .>. 


^*^         *-ia*i^v.^  /• 


GUNSTON     HALL,    VIRGINIA. 


N  the  parish  of 
Brewood,  Staf- 
fordshire, near 
the  historic  for- 
est and  manor- 
house  of  ' '  Bos- 
cobel, "  associ- 
ated with  the 
young  Charles 
II.,  and  his  es- 
cape from  Wor- 
cester fight  in 
1 65 1,  there  lived,  at  the  time  of  England's 
civil  war,  the  old  county  family  of  Fowke, 
at  their  estates  of  *' Brewood  Hall"  and 
**Gunston  Hall."  Gerard  Fowke  of  Gun- 
ston  came  over  to  Virginia  a  self-exiled 
cavalier,  after  the  defeat  of  the  royal 
cause.  And,  with  him,  tradition  says, 
there  came  a  neighbor  of  his,  also  a 
cavalier  officer.  Captain  George  Mason, 
of  the  Mason  family  of  Warwickshire. 

In  the  New  World,  Fowke  and  Mason 
became  neighbors  again,  and  ties  of  kin- 
ship  later  drew  the  two  families    together, 


Mary  Fowke,  a  granddaughter  of  Colonel 
Gerard  Fowke,  the  cavalier,  marrying  the 
second  George  Mason.  The  father  of 
Mary  Fowke,  also  a  Gerard  Fowke,  moved 
from  Virginia  to  Maryland,  and  built  a 
home  for  himself  on  the  Potomac,  in 
Charles  county,  which  he  named  '*Gun- 
ston  Hall,"  and  this  place  is  still  in  the 
Fowke  family. 

The  Masons,  father  and  son,  for  genera- 
tions lived  on  their  lands  in  Stafford,  to 
which  it  is  said  they  gave  the  name  of  the 
English  county  from  which  they  came  ;  and 
here  they  held  the  high  colonial  office  of 
County  Lieutenant,  three  of  them  in  succes- 
sion, ruling  in  a  half-civil,  half-military 
fashion,  a  shire  which  at  one  time  embraced 
five  of  Virginia's  modem  counties,  or  a 
greater  part  of  Lord  Fairfax's  Northern 
Neck. 

The  first  Colonel  George  Mason  lived  on 
the  point  of  land  called  Potomac  Neck, 
where  the  old  family  burying  ground  and 
the  tomb  of  the  doughty  cavalier  and  Indian 
fighter   were   formerly   to   be   seen,    but   of 
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which  there  are  now  no  traces.  The  second 
George  Mason  moved  his  habitation  higher 
up  the  Potomac,  still  clinging  to  the  river, 
as  was  the  wont  of  the  early  colonists,  and 
he  established  himself  on  Dogue  Neck,  or 
Mason's  Neck,  as  it  came  afterwards  to  be 
called,  not  far  below  the  site  of  **Mt  Ver- 
non." On  Dogue  Neck  the  fourth  George 
Mason,  the  celebrated  Virginia  patriot  and 
statesman,  was  born,  and  here,  about  the 
year  1757,  he  built  *'  Gunston  Hall,"  which 
remained  his  home  ever  afterwards,  and  de- 
scended to  his  children  and  grandchildren. 

The  Hon.  James  Murray  Mason,  a  grand- 
son of  George  Mason  of  Gunston,  while  in 
England  in  1865,  went  to  Staffordshire  to 
visit  the  old  seat  of  his  Fowke  ancestry, 
which  had  given  a  name  to  the  cherished 
ancestral  home  in  Virginia.  He  wrote  a 
brief  account  of  his  visit,  from  which  I  make 
some  extracts  ; 

*'  The  estate  called  Gunston  is  well-known 
in  that  neighborhood,  and  is  about  six  miles 
from  Wolverhampton.  The  property  now 
belongs  to  the  family  of  Giffard.  We  drove 
first  to  a  modern  cottage-built  house,  pointed 
out  to  us  by  a  cottager  on  the  road,  the  ten- 
ant of  which  informed  us  that  the  house 
known  as  Gunston  Hall  was  in  view  on  a 
hill  some  two  hundred  yards  off ;  his  place, 
on  the  same  estate,  and  which  he  rented  as  a 
farmer,  was  called  Gunston  House.  Ar- 
rived at  Gunston  Hall,  we  found  a  large  and 
commodious  house  built  of  brick,  its  pro- 
portions and  character  evincing  that  it  was 
fashioned  some  centuries  ago,  though  a 
greater  portion  of  it  had  been  rebuilt,  yet  in 
conformity  to  its  original  fashion.  It  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Freetol,  who  rented  it  and 
the  farm  connected  with  it  Examining  the 
interior  of  the  house,  all  the  ancient  porti6n 
of  its  structure  was  very  manifest.  The 
rooms,  for  the  period  to  which  it  was 
assigned,  were  commodious,  although  low- 
pitched,  and  well  arranged  for  convenience. 
The  cellars,  ample  and  extending  under  the 
entire  house,  bore  evidence  of  great  an- 
tiquity. Mr.  Parke  (bookseller  at  Wolver- 
hampton and  church  warden),  himself  an 
antiquarian,  said  it  was  known  as  an  original 
manor-house,  and  thus  called  Gunston  HalL 

"Around  the  house  there  were  evidences 
that  time  had  shorn  it  of  its  proportions  ; 
vestiges  of  old  stables  pieced  together 
with  modem  masonry ;  near  the  house 
a  very  old  orchard,  many  of  the  trees 
of  great  size  and  in  decay.  The  estate 
and  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated 
are   of  great  fertility  and  well   cultivated. 


*  *  *  I  brought  off  materials  for  three 
canes  as  mementoes,  of  wild  cherry,  elder 
wood  and  wild  briar  respectively." 

The  Giffards,  who  are  here  spoken  of  as 
the  owners  of  * 'Gunston, " — reduced  at  this 
time  to  the  condition  of  a  farm-house,  and 
now,  if  recent  inquiries  have  been  correctly- 
answered,  no  longer  standing — owned  sev- 
eral Staffordshire  country  seats  in  the  days 
of  Charles  n., — among  them,  famous  '*Bos- 
cobel." 

"Brewood  Hall"  is  still  in  existence,  and 
though  no  longer  owned  by  any  of  the 
Fowke  name  or  blood,  it  retains  its  stand- 
ing as  a  manor-house,  and  is  the  home  of  an 
old  Staffordshire  family. 

'* Gunston  Hall,"  Virginia,  now  in  Fair- 
fax county,  a  part  of  the  original  Stafford,  is 
situated  on  a  height,  in  the  upper  part  of 
Mason's  Neck,  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the 
Potomac,  and  commanding  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  river  from  the  south  front  of  the  house. 
The  principal  entrance  is  by  the  north  front, 
which  is  the  view  of  the  hall  given  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration.  A  long  avenue  of 
fine  cherry-trees  in  former  times  extended 
beyond  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  a 
distance  of  some  twelve  hundred  feet,  to  the 
''white  gate."  The  carriage-way  in  the 
centre,  and  a  foot-path  on  either  side  be- 
tween the  double  rows  of  trees,  which  were 
kept  carefully  trimmed  and  symmetrical, 
presented  an  imposing  appearance.  Beyond 
the  cherry-tree  avenue  was  an  English  haw- 
thorn hedge  which  reached  to  the  **red 
gate,"  and  this  last  opened  on  the  public 
road,  then  the  great  highway  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  The  stage  carrying 
travellers,  and  the  infrequent  mail  of  colonial 
and  Revolutionary  days  thus  passed  by 
*' Gunston  Hall,"  and  gentlemen  in  their 
chariots  or  on  horseback  going  between 
Richmond  and  Baltimore,  would  find  Colonel 
Mason's  house  a  pleasant  place  to  tarry  in 
by  the  way. 

'  *  Gunston  "  is  a  large,  double  brick 
building  with  stone  facings,  and  is  entered, 
on  both  the  north  and  south  fronts,  by  a 
short  flight  of  broad  stone  steps,  through  a 
small  porch,  square  in  shape  with  arched 
roof  on  the  north  front,  and  on  the  south, 
pentagonal  in  form.  In  former  times  there 
was  also  a  private  entrance  on  the  east  side 
of  the  house,  with  an  arched  door-way,  which 
opened  into  a  high  paled  yard,  enclosing 
the  kitchen  and  poultry-house.  And  near 
this  yard  was  the  old  well.  The  moss- 
covered  stone  well  curb  yet  stands,  and  one 
may  drink  to-day  of  the  cool,   pure   water 
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which  is  still  abundant  in  the  time-honored 
old  well 

On  the  same  side,  some  distance  from 
the  mansion-house,  were  the  corn-house, 
granary,  negro  quarters,  hay-yard  and 
cattle-pens.  Rows  of  large  cherry  and 
mulberry-trees  intervened  between  them 
and  the  hall. 

The  interior  of  the  mansion-house,  rich 
with  wainscoting  in  walnut  and  mahogany, 
and  with  beautiful  carved- wood  work  on 
ceilings,  doors,  window-frames  and  man- 
tels, was  injured  considerably  during  the 
late  war,  but  retains  still  much  of  its  old- 
time  aspect  A  high  and  spacious  hall, 
lighted  by  windows  above,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  low,  broad  door-ways,  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features  of  the  building. 
From  a  carved  arch  that  divides  the  hall  in 
the  centre  depends  a  curiously  carved 
ornament,  a  large  acorn.  All  this  hand- 
carving  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  con- 
victs sent  from  England  ;  and  John  Esten 
Cooke  who  has  described  '*Gunston  Hall" 
in  one  of  his  magazine  essays,  speaks  of 
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SECTION  OF  PARLOR. 

the  style  as  a  **  combination  of 
the  Corinthian  and  the  flower 
and  scroll  work  of  the  old  French 

,    architecture. " 

On  the  west  side  of  the  hall  are 

)  two  large,  high-pitched-rooms, 
the     parlor     and     dining-room. 

'  The  parlor,  which  is  on  the 
south  front  of  the  house,  is  a  hand- 
some room,  and  is  noticeable  for 
its  elaborately  carved  alcoves, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  mantel. 
These  are  filled  with  shelves  which 
were  used  for  China  or  bric-a- 
brac.  A  space  over  the  mantel, 
in  former  times  framed  in  the 
carved  wood-work,  held  a  picture 
or  mirror.  The  old  mantels  are 
now  cut  down,  and  show  no 
trace  of  their  once  high  estate. 
The  room  family  tradition  assigns 
as  the  old  dining-room,  opens  in- 
to the  parlor,  and  is  of  the  same 
size.  In  place  of  alcoves,  there 
are  large,  deep  closets  here,  and 
there  are  deep,  low  window  seats 
in  these  rooms,  with  inside  shut- 
ters in  the  parlor,  as  perhaps  was 
the  case  formerly  in  all  the  lower 
rooms. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hall  are  two  rooms,  separated 
by  a    narrow    passage.       Large 
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closets  are  on  each  side  of  the  mantel-piece 
in  these  rooms  also,  and  there  is  carved 
wood-work  also  on  cornice  and  door-frame. 
A  wide  stair-case  in  the  hall,  with  carved 
baluster  of  mahogany,  leads  up  to  the  second 
floor.  And  here  is  a  passage-way  or  nar- 
rower hall,  running,  originally,  the  whole 
length  of  the  house  from  east  to  west,  into 
which  opened  the  doors  of  seven  or  eight 
bedrooms.  A  part  of  this  passage  has  been 
cut  off  to  enlarge  one  of  the  rooms.  A  back 
stair-case  led  down  from  one  of  these  rooms 
on  the  east  to  the  first  floor,  and  again  be- 
low and  another  stair-case  led  into  the  cel- 
lars. Both  of  these  are  now  closed  up.  The 
hall  on  the  second  floor,  as  you  reach  it 
from  the  broad  front  stair-way,  is  orna- 
mented, as  it  is  supported,  by  three  arches 
on  pillars,  two  in  the  centre  and  half 
pillars  against  the  wall  on  each  side. 
These  are  all  of  finely  carved  wood ;  and 
from  the  centre  arch  hung  a  lamp.  A  back 
stair-case  on  the  second  floor  leads  up  into 
the  roomy  attics,  where  ancient  spinning- 
wheels  and  machines,  with  other  disused 
domestic  implements,  fifty  years  ago  were 
the  much  prized  play  things  of  the  children 
of  the  family,  as  one  of  them,  not  long  since, 
fondly  recalled.  A  bull's  eye  window  at 
the  gabble  end  of  the  house  let  in  light 
enough  for  this  mystic  attic  region. 

The  cellars,  extending  the  entire  length 
and  breadth  of  the  house,  are  divided  into 
four  rooms,  with  a  passage  between  them. 
And  below  them  was  the  wine  vault,  now 
closed  up,  but  formerly  well  stored  with  the 
Madeira  the  old  Virginians  loved,  and  with 
other  home-made  vintages.  A  great  oven 
is  in  one  of  the  cellar-rooms,  and  in 
two  of  them  are  alcoves.  In  former  times 
one  of  these  cellars  was  used  as  a  winter 
dairy.  The  villa  tower  or  cupola  placed  on 
the  roof  of  the  house  is  a  modern  addition. 

The  garden  at  **Gunston  Hall,"  of  which 
there  are  few  traces  now,  extended  from  the 
lawn  on  the  south  front  some  distance  in 
the  direction  of  the  river.  It  was  laid  out  in 
terraces,  and  separated  from  the  lawn  by  a 
closely  bordered  box  hedge.  Much  of  this 
box  hedge  remains,  the  bushes  straggling, 
and  grown  to  the  dimensions  of  small  trees. 
At  the  further  extremity  of  the  garden,  a 
spacious  walk,  running  east  and  west,  formed 
a  border  for  it,  and  the  hill  abruptly  de- 
scended here  into  an  .extensive  plain  below, 
reaching  to  the  water's  edge,  which  was  en- 
closed as  a  deer  park,  and  was  kept  well 
stocked  with  the  domesticated  native  deer. 
On  the  west    of  the  Hall  was  the  school- 


house,  where  the  children  of  the  family  were 
taught  by  private  tutors,  who,  in  two  instances, 
were  engaged  in  England  for  this  purpose. 
A  little  distance  beyond  the  school-house, 
which  is  still  standing,  and  hidden  from 
view  by  a  row  of  large  English  walnut  trees, 
were  the  stables. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  house,  beyond 
the  enclosed  grounds,  there  was,  in  the  old 
days,  a  large  pasture,  filled  with  stock  of 
different  kinds.  The  road  leading  down  to  the 
landing  went  through  this  pasture.  And 
at  this  landing  were  kept  boats  and  canoes 
of  various  kinds,  for  the  use  of  the  family 
and  its  dependents,  in  fishing  and  hunting, 
as  well  as  for  purposes  of  business  trans- 
portation. North  of  the  pasture  for  the 
general  stock,  there  was  a  smaller  pasture 
which  was  reserved  for  Colonel  Mason's 
favorite  blood-horse  whose  pedigree  was  al- 
ways of  the  best  in  the  land.  At  one  time  it 
was  '*  Vulcan,  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
celebrated  Old  James,"  says  the  family  MS. 
from  which  most  of  these  details  are  ob- 
tained. The  writer  of  this  paper,  a  son  of 
George  Mason,  recalled  in  his  old  age  the 
scenes  and  circumstances  in  which  he  had 
spent  his  childhood  and  youth,  and  his  de- 
scription of  his  early  home  may  be  con- 
tinued in  his  own  words. 

"The  west  side  of  the  lawn  or  enclosed 
grounds  was  skirted  by  a  wood,  just  far 
enough  within  which  to  be  out  of  sight  was . 
a  little  village  called  Logtown,  so-called  be-  • 
cause  most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  hewn 
pine  logs.  Here  lived  several  families  of 
the  slaves  serving  about  the  mansion  house  ; 
among  them  were  my  father's  body  servant, 
James,  a  mulatto  man  and  his  family,  and  those 
of  several  negro  carpenters.  It  was  very 
much  the  practice  with  gentlemen  of  landed 
and  slave  estates  in  the  interior  of  Virginia 
so  to  organize  them  as  to  have  considerable 
resources  within  themselves  ;  to  employ  and 
pay  but  few  tradesmen  and  to  buy  little  or 
none  of  the  coarse  stuffs  and  materials  used 
by  them,  and  this  practice  became  stronger 
and  more  general  during  the  long  period  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  which  in  great  meas- 
ure cut  off  the  means  of  supply  from  else- 
where. Thus,  my  father  had  among  his  slaves, 
carpenters,  coopers,  sawyers,  blacksmiths, 
tanners,  curriers,  shoemakers,  spinners, 
weavers  and  knitters,  and  even  a  distiller. 

**  His  woods  furnished  timber  and  plank 
for  the  carpenters  and  coopers,  and  charcoal 
for  the  blacksmith  ;  his  cattle,  killed  for  his 
own  consumption  and  for  sale,  supplied 
skins  for  the  tanners,  curriers  and  shoemak- 
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ers,  and  his  sheep  gave  wool  and  his  fields 
produced  cotton  and  flax  for  the  weavers  and 
spinners,  and  his  orchards  fruit  for  the  dis- 
tiller. His  carpenters  and  sawyers  built  and 
kept  in  repair  all  the  dwelling-houses,  barns, 
stables,  ploughs,  harrows,  gates,  etc.,  on  the 
plantations  and  the  out-houses  at  the  home 
house.  H  is  coopers  made  the  hogsheads  the  to- 
bacco was  prized  in,  and  the  tight  casks  to  hold 
the  cider  and  other  liquors.  The  tanners  and 
curriers,  with  the  proper  vats,  etc.,  tanned 
and  dressed  the  skins  as  well  for.  upper  as  for 
lower  leather,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  estate,  and  the  shoemakers 
made  them  into  shoes  for  the  negroes.  A 
professed  shoemaker  was  hired  for  three  or 
four  months  in  the  year  to  come  and  make 
up  the  shoes  for  the  white  part  of  the  family. 
The  blacksmiths  did  all  the  iron  work  re- 
quired by  the  establishment,  as  making  and 
repairing  ploughs,  harrowteeth,  chains,  bolts, 
etc.,  etc.  The  spinners,  weavers  and  knit- 
ters made  all  the  coarse  cloths  and  stockings 
used  by  the  negroes,  and  some  of  finer  tex- 
ture worn  by  the  white  family — nearly  all 
worn  by  the  children  of  it.  The  distiller 
made  every  fall  a  good  deal  of  apple,  peach 
and  persimmon  brandy.  The  art  of  distilling 
from  grain  was  not  then  among  us,  and 
there  were  but  few  public  distilleries. 

"All  these  operations  were  carried  on  at 
the  home  house,  and  their  results  distributed 
as  occasion  required  to  the  different  planta- 
tions. Moreover,  all  the  beeves  and  hogs 
for  consumption  or  sale  were  driven  up  and 
slaughtered  there  at  the  proper  seasons,  and 
whatever  was  to  be  preserved  was  salted  and 
packed  away  for  after  distribution.  My 
father  kept  no  steward  or  clerk  about  him. 
He  kept  his  own  books  and  superintended, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  trusty  slave  or  two, 
and  occasionally  of  some  of  his  sons,  all  the 
operations  at  or  about  the  home  house,  ex- 
cept that,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
when  it  was  necessary  to  do  a  great  deal  in 
that  way  to  clothe  all  his  slaves,  he  had  in  his 
service  a  white  man,  a  weaver  of  the  finer 
stuffs,  to  weave  himself  and  superintend  the 
black  weavers,  and  a  white  woman  to  super- 
intend the  negro  spinning-women.  To  carry 
on  these  operations  to  the  extent  required, it 
will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  force  was 
necessary  besides  the  house  servants,  who 
for  such  a  household — a  large  family  and 
entertaining  a  great  deal  of  company — must 
be  numerous,  and  such  a  force  was  con- 
stantly kept  there  independent  of  any  of 
the  plantations,  and  besides  occasional  drafts 
from  them  of  labor  for  particular  occasions. " 


Mason's  Neck,  on  which  '*Gunston  Hall" 
and  the  several  other  plantations  here  spoken 
of  were  situated,  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  and 
Occoquan  Rivers  and  the  two  considerable 
creeks  that  form  branches  of  these  rivers.  On 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  neck  there  was 
but  a  distance  of  one  mile  to  be  enclosed  by 
a  fence  to  shut  off  the  peninsula  from  the 
main  land.  This  paling  was  made  very 
strong  and  high,  in  order  both  to  keep  in 
the  stock  and  to  preserve  the  native  deer,  in 
which  the  neck  abounded.  There  was  much 
game,  indeed,  to  be  found  here  of  various 
kinds,  which  made  it  a  favorite  hunting 
ground  for  Colonel  Mason's  friends. 

*  *  The  land  south  of  the  heights, "  says  our 
MS.,  *  *and  comprising  more  than  nine-  tenths 
of  the  estate,  was  an  uniform  level,  elevated 
some  twenty  feet  about  the  surface  of  the 
river,  with  the  exception  of  one  extensive 
marsh  and  three  or  four  water-courses, 
which  were  accompanied  by  some  ravines 
and  undulations  of  minor  character,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  it  were  clothed  with  the 
primitive  wood.  The  whole  of  this  level 
tract  was  embraced  in  one  view  from  the 
mansion  house." 

There  were  four  plantations  in  the  Neck, 
each  with  its  own  complement  of  slaves 
under  an  overseer,  and  each  containing  four 
or  five  hundred  acres  of  open  land.  Indian 
corn  and  tobacco  were  the  principal  crops, 
and  at  his  own  landing  ships  were  loaded  by 
Col.  Mason,  with  tobacco  for  Bordeaux  and 
other  foreign  ports.  There  were  about  five 
hundred  persons  in  all,  white  and  slave, 
supported  on  this  estate  of  Mason's  Neck. 
Here,  in  his  beautiful  peninsula  home,  with 
his  village  of  slave  artisans,  with  his  fertile 
fields  of  grain  and  tobacco,  his  distillery  and 
cider  presses  and  the  several  industries  and 
occupations  of  the  typical  colonial  planter, 
George  Mason  led  a  busy  and  independent 
life.  Before  the  Revolution  he  took  little 
interest  in  politics,  apparently,  and  was  only 
in  the  Assembly  fbr  a  short  time.  But  his 
neighbor  and  early  friend,  George  Washing- 
ton, who  knew  of  and  valued  his  talents  and 
acquirements,several  times  employed  Mason's 
vigorous  pen  to  put  in  shape  laws  or  re- 
solutions which  he  wished  to  bring  up  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses.  And  when  at  length 
Col.  Mason  came  forward  in  his  own  person, 
putting  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  the  Rev- 
olution, his  leadership  in  Virginia  was 
assured  ;  and  there  is  no  measure  of  great 
public  importance  on  record  in  the  annals  of 
the    Commonwealth   from  '76  to  '89  that 
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doe3  not  bear  u  p'  m  its  history  some  im- 
press o  f  his  c  1  ca  r-  s  i  e;  h  tc  d  \v  i  sd  o  m .  And 
in  tlicse  years  Virginia  was  foremost 
arn^>n^  lUe  thirteen  colonics,  both  in 
pojJLilLUii  111  and  extent  of  territory. 

Gouri^e  Miisun  s  peers  and  friends, 
his  guests  at  'Kiiinston  Hall/' were, 
first  and  chiL-f,  the  master  of  '*  Mount 
Vernoi]/'  wliu,  ihi)ni:h  seven  years  bis 
juni'>r,  was  iniimatc  with  Georirc  Mas'  >n 
from  a  very  early  fftriod.  Next  in  l!iis 
enumeraiion  fullowsj  Ricliar<i  Henry 
Lee,  He  and  several  of  his  clever 
brudiers  were  friemls  and  Correspun- 
denLs  of  Col.  Masun.  It  was  with 
the  n>rmer,  however,  tliat  George 
Mason  Avas  specially  intimate,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  more  of  tlKir 
correspimdente  has  notlieen  preserved. 
Tliere  is  a  IradiiiMn  that  one  of  the 
ladies  Lee,  a  luo  careful  hMusekee|icr 
and  an  obviuu:>ly  i  neon  si  derate  keepei 
of  family  archives,  covered  her  jam- 
pots with  the  vahiableli-'Uers  iff  (jeorge 
Mason,  written  frfmi  Philadclfiliiaand 
Richmond  in  1787  in  i  7S8  on  Uir  sub- 
ject of  the  Constitution,  to  his  staunch 


ally  at  this  crisis,  Richard  Heniy 
Lee.  Madison  in  his  letters,  and  Jef- 
ferson in  his  ana  tell  of  pilgrimages 
to  **Gunston  Hall,"  where  these 
ronnger  j>atririts  went  to  consult  the 
elder  sage,  who  was  often  a  prisoner 
there  from  the  gout,  on  questions  of 
grave  public  import  Going  back  and 
forth  fr«»in  Congress,  the  Virginia  dele- 
gates would  pass  by  "  Guns  ton  Hall," 
and  often  stop  there  for  a  night  or 
day,  where  a  hutf  pi  table  welcome 
awaited  them. 

St,  during  the  Revolution,  officers 
and  siihliers,  General  Greene,  most 
l>rijbably,  Lafayette  and  many  others 
tuok  this  route  to  tlie  Southern  De* 
parlment  and  hmked  in  upon  Cob 
Mas^vn's  charming  home.  That  ro 
mamic  figure  in  Western  history, 
George  Riggers  Clark,  whuse affection- 
ate relati^ms  to  Cul.  Mason  were 
almost  those  of  a  son,  must  have 
been  a  fre<|uent  and  valued  visitor  at 
*  *  Gunst«  in  1  i  a  1 1 . "  Of  George  M ason's 
immediate  neighbors  there  were  the 
Fairfaxes  of  '*  Hel voir/' the  MeCarlys 
of  "  Cedar  Grove, "  the  IJronangh,  Chi- 
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Chester  and  Massey  families.  The  Rev.  Lee 
Massey  was  rector  of  Pohick  Church,  in 
which  Mason  and  Washington  were  both  ves- 
trymen. Other  neighbors  and  near  relatives 
were  the  Mercer  family  and  one  branch  of 
the  Fitzhughs.  John  Mercer,  of  * 'Marlboro'," 
on  Potomac  Neck,  called  also  Marlboro' 
Neck,  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  one  of 
America's  early  patriots.  His  portrait  is 
painted,  holding  in  his  hand  the  paper  which 
he  wrote  against  the  Stamp  Act,  one  of  the 
earliest  pamphlets  that  appeared  on  the 
subject.  He  married  an  aunt  of  Col.  Mason, 
and  was  appointed  guardian  of  George, 
Thomson  and  Mary  Mason  on  the  death  of 
their  father,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Potomac 
river  when  the  eldest  child  was  but  ten  vears 
old. 

Another  one  of  Col.  Mason's  aunts  mar- 
ried George  Fitzhugh,  a  son  of  the  founder 
of  that  family  in  Virginia,  and  their  son. 
Col.  William  Fitzhugh,  was  an  officer  in 
the  French  War  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Washington's.  He  moved  later  from  Fair- 
fax County  to  Maryland,  where  at  his  beauti- 
ful country  seat  **  Rousby  Hall,"  in  Calvert 


County,  he  exercised  a  bounteous 
hospitality,  commemorated  in  Mary- 
land annals.  George  Mason's  younger 
brother,  Thomson  Mason,  was  also 
a  statesman  and  patriot,  as  he  proved 
by  certain  powerful  and  learned 
papers  which  he  published  in  the 
Virginia  Gazette  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution.  He  was  also  a  great 
lawyer  and  was  made, a  judge  in  the 
days  when  a  seat  on  the  bench  was 
the  reward  only  of  legal  eminence. 
Mary  Mason,  the  only  sister,  mar- 
ried Samuel  Selden,  of  *'Selvington"^ 
near  Fredericksburg,  and  died  in  her 
youth  and  beauty,  leaving  two  vhil- 
dren,  from  one  of  whom  descended 
the  late  Governor  Swann  of  Mary- 
land. 

George  Mason  married  at  twenty- 
five,  an  only  daughter  and  an  heiress, 
Ann   Eilbeck,    of    Charles    county, 
Maryland.    His  bride  was  very  lovely 
in  person   as   well    as  in   character. 
Her  portrait,    painted  at  this    time, 
when  she  was  just  sixteen,  is  that  of  a 
delicate-featured,      auburn-h  aired 
beauty,  a  contrast   in  coloring  and 
outline  to  the  dark  and  resolute  look 
ing  face  of  the  handsome  bridegroom. 
Theirs  was  an  ideally  happy  marriage, 
and  blessed  with  a  large  family  of 
sons  and   daughters.      Twenty-three 
years  later,  in  1773,  Mrs.  Mason  died,  and 
her  husband  wrote    the  following  touching 
tribute  to  her  memory  : 

**In  the  beauty  of  her  person  and  the 
sweetness  of  her  disposition  she  was  equalled 
by  few,  and  excelled  by  none  of  her  sex. 
She  was  something  taller  than  the  middle 
size  and  elegantly  shaped.  Her  eyes  were 
black,  tender  and  lively  ;  her  features  regu- 
lar and  delicate  ;  her  complexion  remarkably 
fair  and  fresh.  Lilies  and  roses  (almost 
without  a  metaphor)  were  blended  there, 
and  a  certain  inexpressible  air  of  cheerful- 
ness and  health.  Innocence  and  sensibility, 
diffused  over  her  countenance,  formed  a 
face  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  generally 
called  masculine.  This  is  not  an  ideal,  but 
a  real  picture,  drawn  from  the  life,  nor  was 
this  beautiful  form  disgraced  by  an  un- 
worthy inhabitant. 

*  Free  from  her  sex's  smallest  faults, 
And  fair  as  womankind  can  be,' 

she  was  blessed  with  a  clear  and  sound 
judgment,  a  gentle  and  benevolent  heart,  a 
sincere  and  an  humble  mind,  with  an  even. 
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that  the  real  owner  of  the  steamer  landing  at 
the  ranch  at  that  point  was  neither  of  the 
men  who  had  it  in  charge.  There  were  oc- 
casional tales  of  a  hermit  which  came  to 
him,  but  that  this  recluse  had  lived  with  his 
wife  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  the  post  and 
yet  never  been  discovered,  was  incredible. 
Men  such  as  he,  who  have  nothing  to  con- 
ceal, can  never  divine  what  cunning  comes 
to  those  who  are  compelled  to  shun  their 
fellow  men. 

The  troops  made  a  forced  march  over  the 
long  miles  that  intervened  between  the  post 
and  the  steamboat  landing.  The  ranchmen 
were  around  and  directed  them  in  the  way 
toward  the  stockade.  Perhaps  a  mile  on 
their  journey,  as  they  passed  through  a  small 
ravine  that  ran  up  from  the  river,  a  ghastly 
«ight  met  them.  Leslie's  head  lay  in  the 
■dust,  now  crimson  with  his  blood.  He  had 
fallen  face  downward,  showing  the  shots  were 
from  the  rear.  His  horse  and  gun  were 
gone.  The  treacherous  Mah-wis-sa,  be- 
longing to  a  predatory  band  of  Indians  who 
were  cowards,  and  rarely  went  into  battle, 
had  betrayed  her  master  and  given  the  infor- 
mation to  the  foe,  lurking  in  ambush,  that 
he  was  to  return  at  a  certain  hour. 

The  Indians,  after  firing  arrow  after  arrow 
into  Leslie's  dead  body,  had,  as  was  proved 
by  the  trail,  gone  on  in  the  direction  of  the 
stockade,  evidently  intent  on  further  atroci- 
ties. The  gate  which  the  squaw  promised 
them  should  be  unclosed  was  fastened,  and 
in  their  fury  at  being  thwarted,  the  torch 
was  applied.  When  the  Colonel  and  his  men 
reached  the  stockade,  the  place  was  in  ruins 
and  Ada's  lovely  horse  only  a  charred  heap 
of  bones  inside  the  bolted  stable.  A  guard 
of  men  was  left  with  all  that  remained  of 
Leslie,  until  an  ambulance  and  escort  could 
be  sent  back  to  bring  him  to  the  post.  For- 
tunately for  the  poor  wife,  she  never  saw  the 
mutilated  form  of  her  husband  ;  she  was  al- 
lowed to  remember  him  as  he  lived,  brave 
and  distinguished  in  mien  and  in  the  prime 
of  manhood.  The  illness  that  ensued  mer- 
cifully robbed  her  of  her  reason,  and  when 
the  Doctor  half  carried  her  to  a  couch  in 
their  living  room,  the  snow  had  replaced  the 
sunset-tinted  ground  of  autumn,  that  she  last 
remembered. 

She  watched  the  surgeon  and  his  wife  do- 
ing a  hundred  little  kindnesses  to  restore  her 
strength,  and  sighed  to  think  any  one  should 
attempt  to  save  so  useless  a  life.  In  spite  of 
every  attention,  no  strength  came  and  she 
could  not  swallow  the  nourishment  or  the 
stimulant  that  was  held  out  to  her  by  patient 


hands.  Finally,  one  evening  when  she  had 
begged  to  die,  the  Doctor's  voice  grew  gentle, 
and  a  shade  of  humility  unusual  in  him 
came  into  his  tone,  for  officers  rarely  speak  of 
their  religious  faith,  and  their  humble  esti- 
mate of  themselves,  if  they  try  to  be  Christ's 
disciples,  makes  them  hesitate  to  refer  to 
their  conviction.  Seeing  her  despairing,  dy- 
ing, before  him,  he  appealed  to  her  as  a  be- 
liever. Could  she  feel  it  right  to  relinquish 
a  life  bestowed  upon  her  because  all  that  she 
loved  was  gone  ?  Were  there  not  duties  left  ? 
Was  not  the  world  full  of  sufferers  who 
needed  a  sorrowful  woman,  such  as  she,  to 
enter  into  their  woes  ? 

It  was  enough.  Ada  took  up  her  broken 
life  again  and  lived. 

The  doctor's  wife  accompanied  her  back  to 
the  aunt,  whose  warm  heart  opened  wider 
than  ever  to  take  the  anguished  woman  in. 
What  pen  has  ever  told  the  suffering  of  a 
loving  woman  who  mourns  the  man  she 
adored  ?  Who  can  speak  of  the  years  of 
desolation,  the  emptiness  of  life,  the  dreary 
twilights,  the  hopelessness  of  the  waking 
hours  when  others  sleep?  All  this  Ada. suf- 
fered. Except  for  work  life  would  have 
been  unsupportable. 

Near  the  village  in  which  her  aunt  lived 
was  a  manufacturing  town,  where  many  hu- 
man beings  were  huddled  in  the  long  dreary 
rows  of  buildings  put  up  for  their  homes. 
To  this  town  Ada  walked  in  all  weather, 
finding  among  the  factory  girls  a  world  of 
good  to  do,  and  many  an  aching  heart  to 
which  to  minister.  The  privilege  of  putting 
some  color  into  the  dull  lives  of  these  girls, 
of  teaching  them  how  to  enjoy  their  even- 
ings and  to  fill  up  their  Sundays,  sent 
Ada  to  sleep  at  night  with  a  prayer  of  thank- 
fulness that  she  was  not  a  useless  cumberer 
of  the  earth.  The  aunt,  feebler  and  more 
dependent  each  year,  leaned  on  the  sad 
woman  who  controlled  her  grief  in  order  to 
try  and  brighten  days  that  were  numbered. 

Both  women  talked  many  a  twilight 
through  about  the  heroic  dead,  for  in  some 
papers  the  lawyer  had  kept  for  Leslie  were 
facts  that  he  had  never  expected  would  fall 
into  any  hands  but  his.  The  truth  was  out 
at  last  Damon  had  saved  Pythias.  Ada, 
knowing  her  husband  so  well,  realized  why, 
after  her  father's  death,  his  good  name  was 
still  kept  inviolate.  It  was  not  enough  for 
this  fair-minded  woman  that  they  two  should 
know  that  a  wrong  was  righted.  The  truth 
had  not  been  many  hours  in  her  possession 
before  the  town  in  which  the  blameless  name 
of  McNair  had  been  for  years  degraded  was 


'he  sprang  with  alarm  to  lift  the  fallen  girl." — See  Page  2(), 


made  aware  of  the  noble  sacrifice  of  himself 
to  his  friend,  and  justice,  which  he  would 
never  claim  in  his  life,  was  fiually  done  him. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

It  would  not  have  been  human  nature  if 
Lieutenant  John's  heart,  even  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  sympathy  that  he  felt  for  Ada,  had 
not  tempted  him  to  hope  that  some  time  he 
might  have  the  right  to  console  her  by  his 
love.     He  knew   nothing  of  the    circum- 


stances that  brought  the  McNairs  into  the 
wilderness.  He  could  not,  of  course,  know 
what  a  rare  woman  Ada  was,  willing  to 
share  a  disgraced  name,  to  live  an  isolated 
life,  because  of  overwhelming  love.  Such 
devotion  had  never  occurred  to  Lieutenant 

Jack  as  possible.  He  saw  only  a  white- 
aired  husband  compelling,  perhaps,  his  wife 
to  bury  herself  for  some  idle  freak,  or  sacri- 
ficing her  for  the  sake  of  the  plain's  air  which 
benefitted  him. 
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While  Ada  lay  on  the  doctor's  louiige 
waiting  for  strength  to  begin  her  journey,  he 
could  see  her  as  he  passed,  and  when  he 
went  into  the  doctor's  quarters  and  beheld 
the  sad  eyes  looking  out  of  the  window, 
over  the  plains,  in  the  direction  of  the  canon, 
he  could  scarcely  control  the  tears  that  rose 
to  his  eyes,  and  he  left  abruptly  to  conceal 
his  agitation.  But  back  there  again  he 
found  himself,  before  another  twenty-four 
hours  had  expired. 

Unless  one  is  dangerously  111,  it  is  difficult 
to  hide  away  in  garrison.  Ada  could  not 
refuse  to  allow  the  doctor's  friends  access  to 
what  had  been  a  popular  house  before  her 
illness.  They,  having  suffered  no  grief, 
knew  no  other  way  of  expressing  sympathy 
than  in  gathering  about  her.  When  John 
put  her  in  the  ambulance  in  which  the  doc- 
tor's wife  and  she  were  to  drive  to  the  stage 
station,  his  voice  wavered,  his  hand  trembled, 
his  throat  was  choked,  and  he  let  himself  be 
replaced  by  the  garrison  who  crowded  about 
Ada  to  say  those  kindly,  generous  words 
that  military  people  knew  so  well  how  to 
give  to  the  suffering  among  them.  It  was 
not  our  John's  detail,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  see  the  cavalrymen  composing  the  escort 
swing  into  their  saddles  in  response  to  an- 
other command  than  his. 

It  was  several  years  before  John  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  even  of  the  woman  he 
loved  except  through  the  surgeon's  wife, 
whose  letters  were  handed  over  regularly  to 
the  eager  man,  who  ** happened  in"  after 
the  distribution  of  the  mail.  The  newspapers 
had  not  neglected  to  chronicle  the  revelation 
regarding  Leslie  McNair's  sacrifice  to  friend- 
ship. There  were  some  editorials  that  made 
John's  heart  glow  with  gratitude  to  the  jour- 
nalists, when  he  realized  how  eagerly  eyes 
dim  with  tears  would  read  them  in  that  little 
village  where  a  lonely  woman  kept  faith  to 
her  dead.  Ada's  letters  to  the  doctor's  wife 
were  the  simplest  narration  of  her  daily 
duties,  her  interests,  her  attempts  to  adapt 
herself  to  her  new  liff*,  but  they  told  to  John 
more  of  her  character  than  he  would  have 
known  in  any  other  way,  as  Ada,  not  dream- 
ing any  one  else  saw  her  letters,  wrote  unre- 
strainedly. The  more  he  came  to  know  of 
the  life  of  self-sacrifice,  the  courage  in  suffer- 
ing of  the  brave  woman  who  lived  only  be- 
cause it  was  her  duty  to  live,  the  more  he 
loved  her  and  the  more  ordinary  and  selfish 
seemed  other  women. 

Finally,  the  Surgeon's  station  was 
changed  and  he  was  sent  into  another  terri- 
tory.    As  there  were  no  associations  to  tor- 


ture Ada  in  the  new  post,  the  doctor  and  his 
wife  persuaded  her  to  visit  them.  Coming 
again  into  the  happy  household,  among  the 
cordial,  bright  people  of  the  garrison,  her 
grateful  heart  was  warmed  into  some  sem- 
blance of  her  old  blithe  self.  She  met  Lieu- 
tenant John,  who  was  radiant  with  a  joy 
that  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal,  with 
the  same  smile,  he  discovered,  with  which 
she  had  greeted  others  of  the  regiment. 
Day  after  day,  the  garrison  gathered  about 
her.  There  were  more  troops  at  the  new 
station,  and  several  more  women  ;  and,  be- 
ing accessible  to  the  railroad,  guests  were 
in  almost  every  household.  Day  by  day, 
riding,  driving,  hunting,  poor  Jack  looked 
for  some  trifling  mark  of  distinction  from 
Ada.  He  resolved  to  wait  no  longer  in  sus- 
pense, but  tell  his  love  in  so  impassioned  a 
way  that  it  must  awaken  a  responsive  fervor 
in  her  heart.  Poor  fellow  1  the  saddest  day  of 
his  life  was  when  he  went  to  his  quarters 
with  heavy  steps  and  bent  head,  to  try  and 
look  into  a  future  that  she  had  refused  to 
share.  The  despair  with  which  he  saw  her 
depart  for  home,  he  thought,  as  all  think  of 
their  own  suffering,  was  the  most  bitter,  the 
most  hopeless  man  could  endure ;  even  the 
comfort  of  hearing  of  her  through  the  Sur- 
geon's family  was  taken  away,  for  promotion 
came,  and  his  good  friends  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  regiment  and  go  to  another 
station. 

Three  years  rolled  away  slowly  to  John. 
He  went  on  leave  of  absence  ;  he  saw  scores 
of  pretty  girls ;  he  faithfully  tried  to  fall  in 
love,  but  one  face  was  before  him  always. 
He  returned  to  his  post,  entered  with  enthusi- 
asm into  the  Indian  campaign  of  the  sum- 
mer;  studied  and  read  in  the  winter  and 
was  the  joy  of  the  garrison.  Still,  still,  his 
efforts  at  success  in  his  profession,  his  work 
as  a  student,  his  determination  not  to  taint 
himself  with  sin,  were  all  offered  at  one 
shrine.  Temporal  affairs  prospered  with 
him ;  the  papers  wrote  him  up  as  the  hero 
of  an  Indian  fight  and  he  was  Captain  Jack, 
with  great  pride  in  his  troops.  On  a  long 
scout  over  the  snow,  a  great  misfortue  over- 
took him  :  his  eyes  were  partially  blinded  by 
the  reflection  of  the  brilliant  light. 

Snow  blindness  is  something  so  common 
to  officer  and  soldier  that  little  complaint  is 
ever  heard,  but,  nevertheless,  the  inactivity 
resulting  from  suspension  of  duty,  the  dark- 
ened room,  the  deprivation  of  books  and 
the  incalculable  comfort  they  bring  on  the 
frontier,  are  terrible  trials  to  an  active 
man. 
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John  bore  his  imprisonment  but  badly. 
The  surgeon  could  not  keep  him  in  doors 
long  enough  to  do  any  good,  and,  when  in 
the  spring  the  campaign  opened,  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  his  company  leave  without 
him.  He  rashly  started  with  them.  Noth- 
ing could  sufficiently  protect  him  from  the 
glare.  Long  level  stretches  of  sandy  prairie 
without  a  green  thing  to  vary  the  dazzling 
surface,  taxed  the  inflamed  eyes  till  at  last 
he  could  not  grope  about  without  Finnigan's 
faithful  arm. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  into  the 
States  and  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a 
celebrated  oculist.  The  surgeon  shook  his 
head  hopelessly,  but  John's  sightless  eyes  did 
not  see  his  discouraging  face. 

After  the  examination  at  the  hands  of  the 
Boston  oculist,  John's  courage  was  more  se- 
verely tested  than  on  any  battle  ground  on 
which  he  had  ever  fought.  There  was  not  a 
sound  of  hope  in  the  doctor's  voice.  He 
mercifully  spared  him  the  actual  statement 
that  he  was  permanently  blind,  but  he  need 
not  have  tried  to  do  so,  the  tones  of  his  voice 
revealed  the  terrible  truth.  These  were  fear- 
ful months  to  him.  Almost  alone  in  the 
world,  he  had  no  one  near  enough  to  him 
from  whom  to  claim  the  attention  that  a 
blind  man  requires.  Afler  a  while  there 
came  back  to  him  some  of  the  dauntless 
courage  which  was  his  characteristic.  He 
determined  yet  to  do  what  he  could  with  his 
life,  and  put  himself  under  the  tutelage  of  one 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
blind,  that  splendid  school  which  the  Greek 
principal  has  placed  in  advance  of  the'whole 
world. 

With  a  sigh  of  gratitude  he  said  to  him- 
self :  "At  least  I  shall  not  drag  my  love 
along  this  darkened  way,"  yet  his  heart 
turned,  as  do  all  hearts  in  the  hour  of  suffer- 
ing, to  the  one  most  dear. 

And  now  came  an  act  of  Ada's  which 
might  be  denounced  by  the  conventional,  but 
which  was  prompted  by  but  one  thought 
After  reading  the  news  of  John's  affliction  in 
her  letter  from  the  doctor's  wife,  she  did 
not  stop  to  reason.  Some  one  she  valued 
needed  her.  What  stronger  inducement 
could  move  a  life  already  given  to  others  ? 

She  told  her  aunt  of  the  loneliness  and 
desolation  of  the  friend  she  had  made  when 
she  was  despairing,  and  asked  if  she  would 
not  go  with  her  to  Boston.  The  aunt  as- 
sured her  that  she  was  only  too  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  make  some  investigations  in  the 
Atheneum  with  reference  to  the  study  she  in- 
tended to  take  up  for  the  winter,  and  in  a 


few  hours  they  had  left  the  New  England 
town  and  established  themselves  near  the 
hospital  where  John  was  under  treatment 

Had  Ada  loved,  or  had  she  even  known 
how  much  John  was  to  her,  she  could  not 
have  gone  so  fearlessly,  but,  like  many  an- 
other young  w^oman  who  crowds  her  life 
full,  she  could  not  stop  in  her  busy  routine 
to  study  the  maxim,  *'Know  thyself."  To 
Captain  John  no  simile  could  be  stronger 
than  "light  in  darkness,"  and  he  told  her  so 
in  tones  that  vibrated  with  feeling.  Day  after 
day,  the  aunt,  after  paying  him  the  first  visit 
with  Ada,  left  her  at  the  hospital  while  she 
went  to  the  library  and  then  picked  her  up 
on  her  return. 

With  all  the  intense  enjoyment  John  had 
during  those  hours,  it  ^as  torture  as  well, 
for  he  was  forbidden  by  all  that  was  honor- 
able to  speak  of  his  love.  They  found  a 
hundred  common  interests  in  the  books  she 
read,  but  the  heroes  and  heroines  only 
brought  home  to  him  the  more  vividly  his 
own  hopeless  attachment  They  found  that 
they  joyed  over  the  same  authors,  and  Ada's 
music  floated  John  into  ethereal  space. 
Their  friendship  was  based  on  such  conge- 
nial tastes!  John  thought — "With  such  a 
foundation  as  our  friendship,  what  a  castle 
of  love  I  could  build,  and  how  I  would  shut 
her  in  by  an  impassable  moat  all  about  it !" 

There  came  a  memorable  day  to  this 
brave  soldier.  He  confessed  that  he  never 
was  so  near  "floored"  in  his  life,  when  it 
was  all  over.  The  oculist,  in  a  private  inter- 
view told  him  that  his  wonderful  health,  his 
past  good  habits,  his  remarkable  vitality, 
were  so  much  in  his  favor  that  the  fate  he 
had  found  it  so  hard  to  prophecy  months 
before  was  now  arrested,  and  that  he  could 
promise  him  sight  in  less  than  a  year.  The 
Joy  of  this  unlooked-for  news  was  clouded 
when  he  reflected  that  it  would  end  the 
sweetest  heaven  of  darkness  that  man  had 
ever  known.  What  would  Ada  care  for  him 
if  he  did  not  need  her,  or  rather  if  he  did 
not  have  some  terrible  affliction  like  blind- 
ness, to  prcve  that  he  needed  her  ?  Besides, 
in  telling  him  something  of  her  past,  she 
dwelt  so  on  the  splendid  sacrifice  of  her 
husband's  life  for  others,  he  realized  that 
none  but  a  hero  deserved,  much  less  dare 
hope  for  such  a  woman. 

A  soldier  learns  to  take  the  good  the  gods 
give  him,  never  knowing  how  long  it  will 
last,  so  our  John  kept  his  secret  well  and 
waited  every  day  for  Ada's  hour  of  entrance 
with  the  same  tempestuous  heart  The  nurse, 
flitting  in  and  out,  had  more  sound  sense 
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under  the  pretty  white  cap  than,  in  her  ab- 
sorption over  her  profession,  she  seemed  to 
have.  She  made  her  detentions  outside 
purposely  long,  and  even  the  footsteps  with- 
out the  open  door  were  forgotten  by  the 
two  congenial  friends. 

And  now  the  conventional  people  would 
not  approve  of  Ada  again,  for  she  did  some- 
thing she  herself  would  not  have  believed 
possible  only  a  short  time  before.  The 
pathetic  sight  of  this  fine  fellow,  dependent 
and  helpless,  looking  to  her  for  all  the  light 
his  life  could  ever  have,  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  met  his  affliction  and  borne  it, 
had  won  a  victory  over  her  that  she  could 
not  understand,  but  to  which  she  yielded. 

One  day  she  sent  a  wild  rush  of  blood 
pouring  into  John's  heart ;  made  his  breath 
stop  by  the  riotous  way  in  which  that  same 
heart  emptied  itself  and  filled  his  veins  to 
bursting.     Remember  I    John  could  not  be 


prepared  by  outward  vision  for  the  look  in 
the  eyes  that  accompanies  such  an  action  as 
hers.  The  trembling  woman  bent  over  and 
kissed  him  ! 

Before  he  could  gather  her  to  him,  she 
said  :—*' John  !  listen!  I'm  proposing  to 
you  ! "  and  with  fervent,  genuine  utterance 
she  repeated  the  very  words  that  he  had  used 
in  offenng  her  his  love  away  out  on  the 
plains  all  those  years  before. 

*'I  accept  I  I  accept  I  "  vehemently  cried 
John,  loud  enough  too,  for  the  people  who 
might  be  in  the  corridor  to  hear. 

Then,  solemnly,  and  with  simple  fervor,  he 
added,  * '  God  has  no  angels  in  Heaven  who 
could  make  greater  sacrifice  than  this  one 
woman  has  made  on  earth,  who  first  gave 
herself  to  an  outcast,  and  now,  to  a  blind 
man." 

Elizabeth  Bacon  Custer. 


THE   END. 
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DITH  AR- 
CHER, return- 
ing  from  a  walk 
alone,  one  sum- 
mer afternoon, 
en  tered  the 
house  and 
mounted  the 
stairs  that  led 
to  her  own 
room  with  a 
somewhat  hur- 
ried step.  There  was,  moreover,  an  ex- 
pression  of  suppressed    excitement  in  her 


handsome  eyes.  Locking  the  door  behind 
her,  she  crossed  the  floor  and  looked  at  her- 
self in  the  mirror  above  her  dressing-table — 
not  at  all  because  she  was  vain,  (though 
vanity  in  this  case  would  have  had  some 
show  of  reason),  but  in  the  sort  of  need  of 
companionship  which  we  all  feel  when 
under  strong  pressure.  The  truth  was,  how- 
ever, that  any  companionship  except  that  of 
her  own  image  in  the  glass  would  have  been 
exceedingly  unwelcome  to  her  just  at  this 
moment  She  thanked  her  stars  that  she 
could  have  a  short  time  to  herself,  in  which 
to  get  the  better  of  the  rush  of  emotion  with 
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which  she  was  struggling.  But  would  she 
get  the  better  of  it  ?  It  seemed  doubtful, 
and  yet  it  was  desperately  important  that  she 
•should. 

As  she  saw  the  reflection  of  her  own  eyes, 
blurred  by  heavy  tear  drops,  and  felt  the 
tightening  of  the  muscles  of  her  throat,  a 
terror  seized  her.  She  must  not  cry  !  If 
she  cried  now,  she  would  be  discovered,  and 
the  source  of  her  tears  might  be  suspected, 
and  that  must  not  be.  She  threw  off  her  hat 
and  began  to  pace  the  room  rapidly,  singing 
snatches  of  a  gay  little  song,  t)ut  there  were 
thoughts  at  work  which  prompted  a  fresh 
gush  of  tears,  in  defiance  of  the  merry  words 
and  notes  upon  her  lips,  O,  she  must  not, 
must  not  cry  !  Her  eyes  would  be  red,  and 
the  fact  would  need  explanation  and  any 
moment  the  being  whose  scrutiny  she  most 
dreaded  might  demand  admittance  at  her 
door,  which  she  wouldn't  for  worlds  be 
compelled  to  refuse.     What  could  she  do  ? 

She  ran  to  the  basin  and  hastily  dashed 
her  face  with  cold  water,  and  then  dried  it 
with  spasmodic  little  dabs  of  the  soft  towel 
against  her  hot  eye-lids.  But  here  came 
that  dreaded  little  impulse  at  the  fountain  of 
her  tears,  and  she  was  in  terror  again  lest  she 
should  not  be  able  to  suppress  it  She  began 
to  whistle.  The  tune  that  popped  into  her 
head  now  was  77ie  Mulligan  GuqrdSy  and  she 
rendered  it  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
skill  that  was  creditable  for  a  tyro.  But  even 
that  was  not  enough.  The  insistent  tears 
kept  rising  to  her  burning  eyes  and,  in  des- 
peration, she  began  to  dance,  whisding  all 
the  while  in  time  to  the  fantastic  little  steps 
she  took.  Anything — anything — no  matter 
how  ridiculous,  to  stop  these  miserable 
tears  !  But  the  stinging  consciousness  that 
tugged  away  at  her  heart-strings  got  the  best 
of  the  fight  again,  and  even  while  she  danced 
and  whistled,  the  tears  gushed  into  her  eyes. 
O,  it  was  hopeless,  helpless!  What  could 
she  do  ?  Suddenly,  a  bright  voice  sounded 
in  the  hall  below — calling  her  name — and 
she  dared  not  refuse  to  answer.  An  ex- 
pedient occurred  to  her,  and  throwing  off  the 
waist  of  her  dress,  she  snatched  a  towel  and 
pinned  it  around  her  neck,  and  had  just 
wrested  a  dozen  hairpins  from  her  hair  and 
plunged  her  head  into  a  basin  of  water  when 
the  voice — that  of  a  young  girl, — called  out 
at  the  very  door  : 

'* Edith,  may  I  come  in?" 

"Come  in,  dearie.  What  do  you  think  I 
am  doing?"  replied  Edith,  with  no  more 
quaver  in  her  voice  than  could  be  accounted 
for  by  its  coming  through  a  mass  of  drenched 


hair,  which  quite  hid  her  reddened  eye-lids, 
* '  I  came  in  and  found  you  were  out,  and  I 
thought  I'd  wash  my  hair.  I've  been  in- 
tending to  do  it  for  several  days.  Don't  you 
find  the  dust  of  this  place  dreadful  on  your 
hair?  It  needs  such  constant  washing. 
Strangers  always  complain  of  it." 

'*I  hadn't  noticed,"  replied  the  other. 
Miss  Jessica  Denton  by  name,  walking  in 
her  turn  to  the  glass  and  seeing  therein  a  re- 
markably taking  personality,  a  good  deal  of 
which  was  due  to  the  very  charming  cos- 
tume she  wore,  which  had  recently  been 
purchased  in  Paris.  In  the  matter  of  dress, 
at  least.  Miss  Denton  could  not  be  denied 
the  advantage  over  her  friend  and  hostess, 
who  had  lived  most  of  her  life  in  a  small 
town  and  had  had  few  resources  beyond  it. 

'*Did  you  have  a  pleasant  walk,  Jessie?" 
Edith  asked,  with  her  dripping  head  over 
the  basin,  while  she  rubbed  and  splashed  the 
drenched  masses  of  her  thick  hair. 

"O  delightful!  We  went  rowing  too. 
How  amusing  Mr.  Belvilleis  !  Really,  a  man 
like  that  seems  wasted  in  a  small  town. 
There's  such  a  mighty  need  of  him  out  in 
the  world,"  replied  Jessie,  not  looking  at 
Edith,  but  at  the  reflection  of  her  extremely 
shapely  back,  in  a  hand-glass  which  she  had 
taken  up  as  she  still  stood  at  the  bureau,  and 
admiring  in  it  the  perfect  fit  of  her  French 
gown. 

*  *  He  hasn't  been  wasted  here  always,  you 
know, "  replied  Edith,  "He  has  traveled  a 
great  deal,  and  has  also  lived  in  New  York. 
He  came  back  here  to  live  because  he  liked 
it  better  than  anywhere  else. " 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  your 
eyes  ?"  Jessie  said,  '  *  You  must  have  got  the 
soap  in  them." 

Edith  was  drying  her  hair  now  on  a  rough 
towel,  and  had  thrown  it  back  from  her  face, 
feeling  suddenly  steadied  and  composed. 
There  was  no  sound  of  quivering  in  her 
voice,  and  she  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of 
crying  again.  Her  eyes,  however,  still 
looked  red  and  Miss  Denton  noticed  this. 

"  A  little  too  much  ammonia  in  the  water, 
perhaps,"  said  Edith  coolly.  "This  water  is 
so  hard  I  always  have  to  soflen  it  a  little  for 
my  hair." 

She  was  sufficiently  composed  and  self- 
possessed  now,  and  ready  for  any  issue. 

"Dear  me,  what  splendid  hair!"  said 
Miss  Denton,  as  if  involuntarily,  "And 
what  a  skin  you've  got,  Edith  !  I  suppose  a 
quiet  country  life  such  as  you  lead,  has  its 
compensations." 

"  You  would   die  of  it — wouldn't  vou  ?" 
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said  Edith;  giving  gentle  little  tugs  at  her 
tangled  locks  with  the  comb. 

** Oh,  promptly,"  replied  Jsssie,  "lac- 
knowledge  it  I  suppose  it  proves  the 
superiority  of  your  mental  resources.  My 
mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is  not,  and  I  don't 
deceive  myself.  I  find  a  visit  to  Ashcombe, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  your  charming 
society,  a  delight— especially  when  one  has 
a  clever  and  entertaining  man  at  one's  dis- 
posal, but  to  Iwe  in  Ashcombe  !  I  doiit  see 
how  a  pretty,  attractive  girl  like  you  can 
stand  it.  A  love-affair  with  Mr.  Belville  is 
the  only  thing  that  might  mitigate  the  situa- 
tion for  you,  as  well  as  for  him — and  that 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  either  of  you, 
however  obvious  to  others.  I  said  some- 
thing of  the  sort  to  him  this  afternoon,  and 
he  laughed  heartily  and  said  *  What  a  gro- 
tesque suggestion  I  Why,  little  Edith  Archer 
and  I  have  been  chums  since  she  was  an  in- 
fant!'" 

"  Of  course  we  have,"  said  Edith,  "I 
remember  when  I  was  a  tiny  girl  and  he  a 
big  boy,  he  used  to  carry  me  around  on  his 
shoulder.  No  wonder  he  laughed  at  the 
absurdity  of  your  idea  !" 

She  had  combed  out  all  the  tangles  of  her 
hair  now,  and  was  assisting  the  drying  oper- 
ation by  fanning  it  vigorously  with  a  large 
palm-leaf  fan,  and  the  long  silky  locks,  be- 
ginning to  curl  softly  beneath  the  winnow- 
ing of  the  fan,  blew  across  her  face  and  con- 
cealed its  expression  as  she  spoke  these 
light  words.  It  had,  in  truth,  grown  sud- 
denly pale,  and  her  heart  was  beating  vio- 
lently. Her  friend,  however,  suspected 
nothing,  and  went  on  chattering  gaily,  in 
the  somewhat  foreign  accent  caught  during 
her  travels  abroad.  This  was  not  pro- 
nounced enough  to  be  silly,  but  was  con- 
sidered, on  the  contrary,  very  attractive. 
Edith  had  thought  so  herself,  once,  but 
now  she  hated  it  cordially. 

O,  why  had  she  asked  this  girl  to  visit  her  ? 
She  was  only  a  school  friend,  and  she  was 
utterly  altered  since  those  days — unless,  in- 
deed, Edith's  crude' estimate  of  her  then  had 
been  at  fault  At  all  events,  she  was  now  a 
silly,  vain,  conceited,  empty-headed  crea- 
ture, with  not  a  thought  beyond  dress  and 
admiration,  and  how  cauid  a  clever,  expe- 
rienced, fastidious  man  like  Henry  Belville 
admire  her  as  he  so  plainly  did  ? 

Edith  was  engaged  to  marry  Henry  Bel- 
ville and  she  loved  him  with  her  whole 
heart  He  was  a  good  deal  older  than  her- 
self and  had  seen  the  world,  which  she  had 
not     She  had  always  had  a  sort  of  worship 


Tor  his  charming  manner  and  appearance 
since  childhood,  and  no  one  had  ever  eclip- 
sed his  image  in  her  mind.  After  a  rather 
desultory  life  he  had  come  back  to  the  home 
of  his  birth  to  live,  and  had  settled  down  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Many  people 
wondered  at  it,  thinking  him  to  be  more 
ambitious  of  a  distinguished  career,  but  he 
made  it  all  blessedly  clear  to  Edith  by  tell- 
ing her  suddenly  one  night  that  he  had  loved 
her  a  great  deal  better  than  any  of  the 
women  he  had  met  out  in  the  great  world, 
and  that  he  bad  come  back  to  realize  the 
sweetest  dream  of  life  he  had  ever  had — ^to 
marry  her  and  settle  down  to  a  quiet  home-life 
in  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  every  true  and 
pure  and  youthful  association  of  his  hfe  had 
been,  and  where  alone  he  felt  it  possible  to 
realize  his  best  happiness.  Edith  accepted 
him,  and  it  seemed  to  her  no  one  had  ever 
been  so  blessed  and  so  happy  as  she — in 
reality,  in  books,  or  even  in  imagination. 
There  was  but  one  spot  upon  her  sun  of  joy, 
and  that  was  the  sort  of  mistrust  which  many 
confided  to  her  concerning  the  stability  and 
earnestness  of  her  lover.  She  was  an  or- 
phan, and  the  two  aunts  with  whom  she 
made  her  home  were  the  first  to  urge  upon 
her  their  suspicions.  They  had  always 
known,  they  said,  that  Henry  Belville  was 
mercenary.  He  had  never  paid  marked  at- 
tention to  any  but  rich  girls,  and  he  was  very 
worldly-minded  besides,  and  very  fickle.  Was 
it  likely,  therefore,  that  he  would  be  con- 
tented to  marry  a  girl  with  only  a  small  for- 
tune and  settle  down  to  a  humdrum  life  in  a 
village }  He  was  in  love  with  her  now,  of 
course,  and  would  promise  anything,  but 
then  he  had  a  way  of  being  in  love,  they  said, 
and  once  let  a  rich,  attractive  girl  come 
along,  and  see  how  it  would  be  I  They  were 
very  prudent,  these  aunts  of  Edith's — both 
far  too  prudent  to  have  married  themselves, 
and  although  they  could  not  deny  the  great 
attractiveness  and  charm  of  Edith's  suitor, 
they  were  thoroughly  distrustful  of  his  earn- 
estness. 

Against  Edith's  spontaneous  and  complete 
confidence,  however,  they  prevailed  nothing, 
and  for  two  weeks  she  was  happy  beyond  her 
most  extreme  idea  of  joy.  Henry  Belville  * 
was  a  perfect  lover.  They  might  put  it  down 
to  practice  or  whatever  they  chose,  he  knew 
how  to  make  love  to  the  complete  consent  of 
even  this  rather  exacting  young  woman's  re- 
quirements. O,  what  walks  they  had  in  the 
summer  woods — what  hours  of  joy  rowing 
on  the  river,  and  drifting  homeward  with  the 
current,  under  the  stars  I     He  had  a  pretty 
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little  boat  where  he  fixed  up  a  charming 
seat  for  her.  At  night  he  would  take  his 
guitar  out  on  the  water  and  sing  to  her  pas- 
sionate love-songs,  in  a  voice  that  many  a 
sophisticated  woman  of  the  world  had  soft- 
ened at.  Then  he  would  throw  aside  the 
guitar  and  take  her  two  soft  hands  instead,  and 
laying  them  against  his  cheek,  seek  her  eyes 
with  his  through  the  darkness,  and  tell  her,  oh, 
so  tenderly !  that  she  was  all  he  wanted  in  the 
world — ^the  complete  satisfaction  of  his 
desire  of  joy.  Edith  had,  herself,  a  splendid 
voice,  and  sometimes,  while  he  stretched  his 
whole  stalwart  length  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  and  rested  his  handsome,  curly 
head  against  her  knee,  he  would  play  her 
accompaniments  for  her  and  she  would  sing 
to  him,  with  her  hands  caressing  his  curls ; 
and  often  his  voice  blended  with  hers  in  a 
sweet  duet  that  seemed  to  utter  the  very 
union  of  their  souls.  When  he  dropped 
the  guitar  and  reached  up  to  her  his  strong 
and  loving  arms,  what  wonder  that  she  bent 
to  them  and  gave  him,  in  her  kisses,  the  full 
belief  of  her  soul,  no  less  than  the  entire 
love  of  her  heart 

He  delighted  to  tell  her  how  lovely  and 
charming  she  was,  and  how  little  she  knew 
her  own  value.  Her  voice,  particularly,  was 
his  joy  and  he  often  told  her,  that  compared 
to  it,  his  own  was  insignificant  He  had 
cultivated  his,  which  she  had  not,  but  he 
protested  that  its  quality  was  rare  and  that 
there  never  had  been  such  music  to  his  ears 
as  her  singing.  Well — she  was  blissfully 
happy — and  she  believed  he  was  no  less  so. 
If  it  could  only  have  lasted  ! 

But  with  the  coming  of  Jessica  Denton  it 
all  changed.  When  Edith  received  her  old 
school-mate's  letter,  saying  she  had  just  re- 
turned from  Europe  and  would  be  glad  to 
coriie  now  and  make  her  a  long-promised 
visit,  her  heart  felt  suddenly  afraid.  Jessica 
was  very  rich  in  her  own  right,  and  her 
relations  were  people  of  influence  in  the 
world,  and  besides  this,  even  as  a  school- 
girl she  had  been  very  attractive  to  men,  and 
her  self-possessed  manner  and  perfect  usage 
demonde  Edith  fancied  would  be  extremely 
pleasing  to  a  man  like  Henry  Belville.  She  re- 
proached herself  bitterly  for  her  moment's  dis- 
trust of  her  lover,  but  the  sickening  thought 
would  come,  that  if  he  saw  Jessica  Denton,  he 
would  prefer  her  to  herself.  She  shook  it 
off  resolutely,  but  it  was  the  idea  on  which 
her  aunts  and  others  had  harped  so  contin- 
uously that  she  could  not  help  wishing 
that  she  wouldn't  come.  The  wish,  was, 
however,  so  disloyal  that  in  her  shame  for 


it,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  an  urgent  letter 
to  Miss  Denton,  begging  her  to  come  at 
once. 

After  the  letter  was  written  she  told  Bel- 
ville what  she  had  done,  but  he  little 
dreamed  of  the  emotions  that  had  pressed 
and  prompted  the  act.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  at  her  information,  and  said  he 
wished  to  goodness  people  would  stay  away 
and  let  a  man  alone  when  he  was  at  his  hap- 
piest possible,  and  he  reproached  her  in  his 
winning  way  for  wanting  any  other  compan- 
ship  than  his,  and  asked  her  if  he  was  begin- 
ning to  bore  her.  This  distressed  her  so 
that  she  cried,  and  then  he  was  sorry.  Sure- 
ly, no  one  in  the  world  had  so  sweet  a 
way  of  soothing  away  pain  and  distress  as 
he.  They  were  so  happy  that  evening  that 
Edith  felt  she  would  not  have  been  afraid  of 
a  Paris  full  of  cultivated  worldlings. 

But  that  evening  was  past  now — a  whole 
two  weeks  ago — and  light  had  changed  to* 
darkness  with  Edith.  From  the  moment  of 
their  introduction,  she  saw  that  Mr.  Belville 
and  Miss  Denton  had  a  thousand  things  in 
common.  They  had  been  at  the  same  places 
and  known  the  same  people,  and  done  the 
same  things,  and  places,  people  and  things 
were  equally  unknown  to  Edith.  She  sat 
by,  feeling  isolated  and  aloof,  while  they 
talked  of  foreign  cities,  using  words  and 
phrases  which  she  could  not  understand,  and 
her  heart  sank  lower  and  lower.  She  was 
proud,  though,  and  she  kept  a  cheerful  ex- 
pression on  her  face  and  laughed  at  their 
having  carried  their  conversation  so  far  out 
of  her  depth.  They  laughed,  too,  and  went 
on  with  their  reminiscences  and  comparing 
of  notes.  She  had  exacted  of  Belville  a  sol- 
emn promise  that  he  would  let  Miss  Denton 
have  no  hint  of  their  engagement  and  he 
had  strictly  fulfilled  her  wishes.  It  was  so 
irksome  to  Edith  to  be  the  third  member  of 
that  trio  that  she  had  fallen  to  making  all  sorts 
of  excuses  for  leaving  them  alone,  and  now 
when  Belville  came  and  there  were  no  other 
visitors,  it  invariably  happened  that  he  and 
Jessica  were  left  iete-h-tite.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent that  the  young  lady  liked  it  She 
was  honest  and  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  she  did.  Edith  thought  Bel- 
ville liked  it  quite  as  well,  and 
when  he  would  manage  to  meet  her  alone 
for  a  moment,  sometimes  in  a  hall,  or  on 
the  steps,  and  would  take  her  hand  and  say 
in  his  ardent  way,  **When  will  she  go  and 
leave  us  to  ourselves  as  we  used  to  be?" 
she  steeled  her  heart  and  told  herself  he  was 
a  clever  counterfeiter,  as  people  had  always 
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told  her.  Still,  she  was  too  proud  to  show 
her  feeling,  and  she  would  only  laugh  and 
turn  it  off  carelessly,  and  keep  out  of  the 
way  more  than  ever.  Her  aunts  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  in  looks  if  not  in  words,  **  I 
told  you  so,"  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  al- 
together Edith  was  very  wretched. 

She  could  have  borne  it  all,  however,  but 
for  this  last !  The  crowning  point  had  been 
reached  this  afternoon,  when,  coming  home 
herself,  she  had  happened  to  see  Jessica  and 
Belville  down  at  the  landing,  getting  out  of 
the  dear  little  boat  which  had  seemed  sacred 
to  her  lover  and  herself.  A  pang  shot 
through  her  heart.  She  could  not  see  Bel- 
ville's  face ;  he  had  his  back  turned,  help- 
ing his  companion  to  land,  but  his  fine  fig- 
ure was  bent  with  a  protecting  gentleness 
toward  the  girl,  who  looked  up  at  him  with 
a  degree  of  ardor  which  Edith  fancied  must 
have  been  reflected  from  his  face.  They  had 
not  seen  her,  and  with  that  tightening  sensa- 
tion at  her  heart  and  throat,  she  had  hurried 
homeward,  utterly  hopeless  and  miserable. 
No  wonder  that  she  had  to  struggle  hard  for 
composure,  and  resort  to  all  those  little  sub- 
terfuges to  hide  from  the  girl  whom  she  now 
considered  her  rival,  the  traces  of  her  violent 
emotion.  Thank  Heaven,  Jessica  suspected 
nothing !  And  as  Edith  continued  to  wave 
her  fan  about  her  floating  tresses,  the  other 
sat  down  indolently  and  began  to  polish  her 
nails.  She  had  drawn  off  her  long  gloves 
and  tossed  them  aside,  and  now  she  was  im- 
mersed in  her  absorbing  occupation.  Edith 
looked  at  the  glittering  nails  with  a  feeling 
totally  new  to  her  mounting  up  to  her  fiery 
little  heart.  She  had  heard  Belville  admire 
these  soignee  pink  nails,  and  they  seemed  to 
her  to  look  hideous  and  cruel. 

"Jessie,"  she  said  suddenly,  "Would 
anything  induce  you  to  marry  a. poor  man?" 

"No,  my  dear,  nothing, "said  Jessie,  care- 
fully trimming  off  a  tiny  particle  of  flesh  at- 
tached to  one  side  of  her  nail,  and  then  put- 
ting the  finger  into  her  mouth  as  she  looked 
up,  slightly  surprised. 

"  What  do  you  call  poor?"  said  Edith, 
next,  as  the  surprise  on  Jessie's  face  deepened. 

"  I  call  a  man  with  less  than  half  a  mil- 
lion an  absolute  pauper,"  said  Jessie,  re- 
moving the  finger,  "but  why  do  you  ask?  " 

"Oh,  nothing,"  said  Edith,  pulling  over 
her  shoulder  the  other  side  of  her  hair  and 
beginning  to  fan  a  new  way.  The  thought 
of  her  heart  was,  "According  to  that  he  is 
very  poor,  indeed,  and  I  know  she  would 
not  marry  him.  Then  why  couldn't  she 
leave  him  to  me  ? " 


"Well,  I  must  go  and  take  a  nap,"  said 
Miss  Denton  presently,  throwing  down  her 
little  implements  and  rising  with  a  gratified 
survey  of  the  result  of  her  work,  holding  out 
her  hand,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  as  she 
inspected  it.  "  Belville  is  going  to  take  me 
out  rowing  to-night  in  the  moonlight,  and 
bring  his  guitar  and  sing  on  the  water.  By- 
the-way,  don't  you  want  to  come  ?  "  she 
added,  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the  room. 

"  No,  I  believe  not.  I'm  interested  in  a 
new  book, "  Edith  answered  lightly,  fanning 
a  great  rush  of  tresses  across  her  face  as  she 
spoke,    and    almost   entirely  concealing  it 

When  Miss  Denton  had  gone  and  the 
door  was  closed  behind  her,  the  fan  fell  from 
her  hand  to  the  floor,  and  the  hair,  shaken 
back  by  a  wild,  swift  movement,  showed  a 
face  as  white  as  marble. 

Miss  Denton's  visit  ended  in  excitement 
and  confusion.  Returning  with  Mr.  Belville 
from  her  ride  on  the  river,  she  found  the 
doctor  in  the  house  to  see  Edith,  whom  the 
aunts  had  forced  to  go  to  bed,  discovering 
her  with  a  raging  headache  and  high  fever. 
Her  throat  was  very  painful  also,  and  the 
doctor  thought  she  must  have  taken  a  serious 
cold.  But  the  next  morning  it  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  diphtheria  in  a  violent  form, 
and  the  patient  very  ill.  So  Miss  Denton 
hurriedly  packed  her  numerous  trunks  and 
vanished. 

For  many  days  and  nights  Edith  lay  dan- 
gerously ill.  Much  of  the  time  she  was  de- 
lirious, and  when  she  was  conscious  intense 
pain  of  mind  and  body  was  all  she  knew. 
How  the  time  passed,  who  nursed  her,  whe- 
ther she  was  gaining  or  losing,  was  all  a 
blank  to  her.  She  only  knew  that  she  had 
gone  through  with  the  severest  bodily  torture 
that  she  had  ever  conceived  of,  and  yet, 
when  that  abated,  and  she  lay  too  weak  and 
passive  to  moan,  she  felt  that  returning 
thought  and  memory  brought  her  a  suffering 
worse  still.  Sometimes  she  was  better,  and 
then  worse  again.  Sometimes  she  under- 
stood the  words  spoken  round  her  bed,  and 
sometimes  not. 

One  afternoon,  as  she  lay  still  with  closed 
eyes,  but  half-conscious,  she  heard  a  voice 
that  she  recognized  as  the  old  doctor's  talk- 
ing to  one  of  her  aunts.  What  he  said  was 
that  he  apprehended  that  the  vocal  organs 
were  seriously  impaired,  and  that  she  would 
never  be  able  to  speak  again.  It  was  very 
awful,  but  it  did  not  rouse  her  from  her 
lethargy,  though  she  understood  it  perfectly. 
She  would  never  be  able  to  sing  again  either 
— and   some  one   had  loved   her   voice  so 
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much  !  She  thought  of  this  in  the  same  dull 
way,  and  was  even  conscious  that  she  was 
rather  glad.  'She  would  far  rather  die  than 
live,  for  Henry  Bel vi lie's  act  in  taking  Jessica 
out  on  the  river  in  their  little  boat,  to  sing  to 
her  with  the  guitar  as  he  had  once  sung  to 
her^  had  been  the  crowning  deed,  after  his 
two  weeks*  neglect  of  her  and  absorbedness 
with  her  guest,  and  she  felt  convinced  that 
his  love  for  her — if  he  had  ever  felt  any — was 
gone.  She  could  not  imagine  herself  wishing 
to  speak  to  anyone  alive.  She  had  no  word 
to  say  to  any  human  being. 

When  she  got  better,  and  the  doctors 
wanted  to  bring  instruments  and  examine  her 
throat,  she  would  not  let  them,  but  turned 
her  head  away  and  utterly  refused  to  open 
her  mouth. 

**  We  will  wait  until  she  is  well  otherwise, 
and  then  see  what  can  be  done,"  the  doctor 
said,  and  advised  her  aunts  not  to  worry  her. 

So,  day  by  day,  Edith  felt  herself  growing 
stronger,  and,  at  last,  was  able  to  sit  up. 
Her  aunts  would  talk  to  her,  and  she  would 
shake  her  head  in  the  negative  or  affirmative, 
but  never  make  any  effort  to  speak.  They 
told  her  continually  of  Belville's  solicitude, 
how  he  came  constantly  to  inquire,  and  had 
shown  such  distress,  but  she  took  no  notice. 
Even  the  aunt  who  had  been  most  against 
him  tried  to  speak  in  his  favor  now,  saying 
perhaps  she  had  done  him  injustice,  but  to 
all  she  said,  Edith  only  shook  her  head,  with 
that  dreary  look  on  her  face  which  expressed 
absolute  opposition  to  the  whole  subject. 
At  last,  he  sent  urgent  messages  to  beg  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  see  her,  but  to  these 
Edith  only  shook  her  head.  She  was  obdu- 
rate. The  doctors  set  it  down  to  nervousness 
consequent  upon  her  severe  illness,  but  the 
aunts  knew  better. 

The  weather  was  getting  more  and  more 
balmy  in  the  spring-time  of  this  mild  climate, 
and  Easter  was  nearly  come.  It  was  late 
that  year,  and  the  flowers  were  in  full  bloom 
in  the  garden  beds,  Edith  would  see  no 
one,  not  even  her  nearest  and  dearest  friends, 
and  would  never  leave  the  house  except  to 
go  into  the  garden,  which  the  thick  foliage 
made  perfectly  private.  She  was  just  well 
enough  to  walk  about  alone  when  one  after- 
noon, as  the  sun  was  setting,  she  wrapped 
herself  in  a  white  shawl,  and  stole  unob- 
served out  under  the  trees  to  an  old  summer- 
house  almost  hid  by  vines  and  bushes,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  many  happy  hours  be- 
tween Belville  and  herself.  She  felt  very 
weak,  and  caught  hold  of  the  bushes 
to    support     herself     as     she     neared    the 


spot,  but  when  she  had  reached  it  and  parted 
the  thick  vines  to  go  in,  she  received  a  shock 
that  almost  stunned  her,  for  Belville  was  sit- 
ting there,  on  the  old  seat  that  had  often 
held  them  together.  She  tottered  and  would 
have  fallen,  but  he  caught  her  in  his  ams. 
Weak  as  she  was,  she  pushed  him  from  her 
and  seeing  her  strong  desire  to  repulse  him, 
he  placed  her  gently  on  the  seat  and  drew 
back,  with  a  keenly  wounded  look  upon  his 
face. 

*'I  will  not  come  near  you,  if  you  do  not 
wish  it,"  he  said;  *  *  you  deny  and  repulse  me 
and  that  is  enough,  but  in  spite  of  it  all,  you 
are  well  again,  my  darling,  darling,  and  that 
is  happiness  enough  for  me." 

Edith,  who  had  felt  a  strange  strength 
come  into  her  suddenly,  turned  her  head 
and  looked  up  in  his  face.  He  returned 
her  look  with  a  full,  candid  gaze  that,  if  ever 
eyes  spoke,  assured  her  more  ardently  than 
words  of  the  true  and  faithful  love  of  the 
heart  that  she  had  doubted.  Involuntarily, 
with  a  great  rush  of  joy,  she  half  putout  her 
hand,  but  she  remembered  and  drew  it  back. 
He  was  an  accomplished  actor  and  no  doubt 
he  was  acting  a  part  now.  She  thought  of 
Jessica  and  the  boat  and  guitar,  and  turned 
away  from  him.  But  he  had  seen  and  un- 
derstood that  moment's  relenting,  and  he  fell 
on  one  knee  before  her  and  caught  her  hands 
in  his  own. 

**  Edith,  dear  darling,"  he  said,  **  some- 
thing has  come  between  us.  You  have 
taken  up  some  strange  notion  in  your  sick- 
ness which  has  put  you  against  me.  But 
whatever  it  is,  my  dear,  dear  one,  I  love  you 
with  all  the  power  of  my  soul.  I  have  died 
a  hundred  deaths  in  knowing  of  your  suffer- 
ing and  danger,  and  my  one  hope  is,  be  it 
soon  or  late,  to  win  back  again  the  heart 
that  has  strayed  away  from  me,  through 
no  fault  of  mine,  and  realize  the  dream  you 
once  allowed,  to  have  you  for  my  wife. " 

Ah,  what  balm  to  that  poor  tortured  heart! 
What  music  to  those  longing  ears !  What 
comfort,  what  hope,  what  joy  1  And  yet,  she 
had  believed  once  and  regretted  it  Let  her 
not  have  to  regret  again.  O,  if  she  could 
only  know  he  meant  it !  If  there  were  but 
some  infallible  test  of  his  earnestness  ! 

She  had  dropped  her  face  in  her  hand  and 
hid  it  from  view  while  these  thoughts  rushed 
through  her  mind.  Suddenly  an  idea  oc- 
curred to  her.  Waving  him  still  away  from 
her,  she  looked  into  his  face  and,  witfi  a 
meaning  gesture,  touched  her  lips  with  her 
finger. 

*'  I  know    it  !  "  he   cried.       '*They  have 
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told  me  !  I  know  that  the  dear  voice  that  I 
have  loved  above  all  sounds  on  earth  is 
hushed,  perhaps  forever.  But  it  will  wait 
for  you  in  Heaven,  Edith,  and  if  you  will 
only  not  keep  me  out  of  my  happiness,  I 
will  be  voice  to  you,  as  well  as  I  can,  as 
long  as  we  both  live,  and  some  day,  when 
we  have  grown  old  together,  and  life  is  done, 
you  will  have  your  beautiful  voice  back 
again,  and  I  shall  hear  you  say  you  love  me. 


If  we  loved  each  other  we  could  be  happy 
and  wait  together  for  that  time." 

It  was  enough.  She  held  out  both  arms 
to  him,  and  kneeling  as  he  was,  she  drew 
the  dear  head  close  against  her  heart  As 
she  bent  above  him  and  laid  her  face  against 
his  warm,  soft  curls,  her  lips  were  close  to 
his  ear,  and  into  it  she  breathed  lowly  but 
distinctly  the  words  : 
'*Ilove  you!" 
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He  sprang  to  his  feet  in  consternation, 
but  joy  triumphed  over  surprise,  and  he 
drew  her  up  to  his  happy  heart  and  kissed 
her. 

The  explanation  was  not  long.  She  had 
always  known  her  voice  was  safe,  only  she 
had  felt  she  never  cared  to  speak  again.  It 
had  been  a  severe  test  indeed  of  this  man's 
love  for  her — and  how  had  he  not  stood  it ! 

"If  you  were  not  so  white,  and  pitiful  to 
see,  my  Edith,"  he  said,  **I  could  really 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  angry  with  you. 
Because  I  was  civil  to  your  friend,  could 
you  think  I  was  so  light  and  fickle  as 
to " 

**Ah,  it  was  not  merely  being  civil,"  she 
said,  **I  could  have  borne  everything  but 
your  taking  her  out  in  the  moonlight,  in  our 
dear  boat,  with  the  guitar — ^just  as  you  did 
with  me. 

*'I  never  did  it,"  he  exclaimed;  "she 
asked  me  to  take  her  in.  I  couldn't  refuse, 
but  I  gave  her  a  preciously  short  trip  of  it, 
so  short  in  fact  that  she  wasn't  satisfied  and 
proposed  the  expedition  at  night,  mention- 
ing the  guitar.  I  couldn't  say  I  wouldn't 
take  her,  but  I  got  another  boat,  and  there 
was  no  guitar. " 

When  their  long  talk  was  over,  and  they 
went  at  last  to  the  house,  great  was  the  con- 
sternation aroused  by  Edith's  going  to  her 
two  aunts,  and  announcing  in  an  exceeding- 
ly natural  voice  that  she  and  Mr.  Bel- 
ville  had  made  friends,  and  she  had 
promised  to  marry  him  almost  immediately. 
She  furthermore  informed  them  that  she  had 
only  feigned  to  be  dumb,  from  a  freak  she 
chose  not  to  explain. 

**  And  oh — can  you  sing,  still  ?"  said  Bel- 
ville  ardently,  as  if  he  almost  feared  to  ask. 

"I  really  don't  know  about  that,"  said 
Edith,  "I  have  never  tried.  I  couldn't 
imagine  ever  wanting  to. " 


The  next  day  was  Easter  Sunday,  and 
Edith,  waking  early,  heard  the  church-bells 
ringing  and  felt  a  great  longing  to  go  to 
church.  Surely  it  was  meet  and  right  that 
she  should  celebrate  the  resurrection  morn- 
ing. Love  and  joy  had  risen  in  her  heart 
after  what  had  seemed  to  be  the  very  chill 
of  death. 

She  entered  softly  the  beautiful  church 
with  its  lavish  decorations  of  Easter  lilies 
and  roses  and  pure  white  flowers  ;  which  the 
many  colored  lights  through  the  stained- 
•  glass  windows  tinted  with  glowing  colors, 
and  dropped  to  her  knees  in  a  seat  near  the 
door.  She  had  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
when  she  became  aware  that  some  one 
was  kneeling  beside  her.  She  did  not 
move,  but  her  heart  told  her  who  it 
was.  For  a  little  while  they  knelt  together 
silently,  and  then  the  organ  swelled  forth  in 
a  burst  of  triumph,  and  as  they  rose  to  their 
feet  a  procession  of  choristers  with  banners 
and  lights  and  flowers  was  entering,  and  in 
the  blaze  from  the  candles  on  the  altar, 
shining  out  over  the  masses  of  Easter  lilies, 
the  man  and  girl  turned  and  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes. 

And  now  the  choristers  began  to  sing.  A 
swell  of  glad,  triumphant  praise  arose  from 
their  boyish  throats,  and  with  it  there  sud- 
denly blended  the  sweet  singing  of  a  young 
girl.  Belville  felt  his  heart  leap,  as  the 
dear  voice  he  loved  best  rose  clear  and  true 
and  high  in  the  words  : 

"Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  to-day, 
Sons  of  men  and  angels  say; 
Raise  your  joys  and  triumphs  high 
Sing,  ye  heavens,  and  earth  reply." 

He  joined  in  with  \\^  and  sang  the  last 
two  lines,  and  to  them  both,  in  that  mo- 
ment's ecstacy,  earth  and  heaven  seemed 
one. 

Julia  Magruder, 


THE  WOOD  SPARROW. 


Where  screaming  hawks  are  full  of  hate, 
Where  plund'ring  crows  and  jay-birds  mate, 
Where  snakes  unfold  their  slimy  coils. 
And  glide  to  take  thee  in  their  toils  ; 
Upon  the  wooded  summit, — there 
I  heard  thy  singing, — like  a  prayer. 


There  was  no  other  note  of  praise. 
Save  where  the  racing  runnels  raise 
A  hurried  hymn;  but  thee,  meek  bird, 
All  fearless,  all  alone,  I  heard 
Uplift,  each  jarring  sound  above, 
A  perfect  psalm  of  peace  and  love, 


So  sweet,  I  felt  m^  eyes  o'er  run, 
And  "  Heaven  shield  thee,  little  one!" 
I  cried,  "  And  shield  ail  hearts  like  thine. 
That  share  with  thee  the  gift  divine ; 
And  lift,  'mid  craft  and  hate  and  fear, 
A  song  Our  Father  bends  to  hear!  " 

Danske  Dandrid^^e. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

T  was  in  keeping 
with  the  fine 
courtesy  innate 
in  Karen  Du- 
maresque  and 
which  never 
forsook  her, 
that  the  first 
words  formed 
by  her  livid 
lips,  when  her 
senses  rallied  to 
do  her  will  were,  —  ** Thank  you!"  to  the 
woman  who  had  probably  saved  her  life. 

Sinking  then  upon  the  bench,  she  pressed 
her  fingers  upon  her  eyes,  motionless  for  a 
minute,  while  Gem  folded  her  arms  about  her, 
and  Mr.  Romeyn  raced  down  the  steps  to  get 
a  glass  and  carafe  of  water  from  the  waiters 
who  were  repacking  the  table-service.   Bertie 


fanned  the  half-conscious  woman  with  his 
hat,  and  Clara,  withrawn  to  the  other  side  of 
the  small  platform,  scrutinized  the  scene 
with  calm  severity. 

**It  looked  like  vertigo!"  she  said,  in 
answer  to  Captain  Dale's  subdued  inquiry. 
'*She  was  apparently  perfectly  well  an  in- 
stant before  the  attack. " 

*  *  I  am  perfectly  well  now  ! "  responded 
Karen,  unexpectedly,  lowering  her  hands 
and  sitting  upright.  *'It  was  a  horrible 
giddiness  that  overtook  me.  How  are  you, 
Captain  Dale  ?  Please  don't  suspect  me  of 
getting  up  a  scene.  I  had  been  looking 
through  the  spy-glass,  and  forgot  how  high 
I  was  above  the  ground. " 

The  first  sentence  were  articulated  as  if  her 
tongue  were  slightly  clogged, — the  last  easily 
and  in  her  natural  voice.  In  uttering  the 
concluding  clause,  she  moved  her  head  as  if 
to  get  a  better  view  of  the  stranger  standing 
in  the  rear  of  the  party. 
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Captain  Dale,  obeying  her  gesture,  turned 
toward  the  guest  who  had  gone  down  a  few 
steps  of  the  upper  staircase  and,  one  hand 
upon  the  rail,  seemed  irresolute  whether  to 
stay  or  take  flight. 

**I  am  relieved  to  know  that  our  abrupt 
appearance  did  not  startle  you,"  said  the 
Captain.  '*We  m«t  Mrs.  Gillette  and  Mrs. 
Manly  at  Point  Lookout,  but  they  did  not 
tell  us  you  were  here.  We  frightened  them, 
too — "  laughing  apologetically.  "May  I 
introduce  my  friend  and  fellow-culprit, 
Major  Kane .? " 

Mrs.  .Dumaresque's  visage  settled  into  reso- 
lute composure  while  he  spoke.  Still  pale, 
but  perfectly  self-possessed,  she  arose  to 
acknowledge  the  introduction.  Even  her 
eloquent  eyes  were  subject  to  the  tyranny  of 
will. 

"Unless  I  mistake," — not  losing  hold  of 
his  eyes  while  she  said  it  deliberately,  as  if 
summoning  memory  to  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject,—  "  Major  Kane  and  I  are  not  strangers. 
Were  you  not  the  guest,  for  a  few  days,  of 
Captain  Hart,  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  in  the 
autumn  of  1880?" 

The  man  looked  dazed — more  confused 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  one  of 
his  age  and  profession — then  brightened  to 
catch  the  clue  thrown  out,  and  bowed  pro- 
foundly. 

**  I  was  !  "  he  said,  respectfully.  "  And  I 
recollect  you  perfectly,  Mrs. " 

"Dumaresque !"  Karen  supplied  the 
name  almost  before  he  hesitated.  "The 
world  is  a  little  ball  to  army  people.  They 
are  all  the  while  running  against  their  fellow- 
Arabs — or  ants.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the 
Harts  are  now  ? " 

They  stood  apart  from  the  rest,  chatting 
quietly,  yet  audibly,  of  one  old  acquaintance 
after  another  until  the  motion  to  descend 
was  made.  Major  Dale  reiterated  his  wife's 
invitation  to  call  at  the  Fort  on  the  home- 
ward walk,  and  offered  his  services  as 
pathfinder.  He  addressed  invitation  and 
offer  to  Mrs.  Dumaresque,  assuming  her  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  naturally 
in  so  doing,  fell  into  place  on  one  side  of 
her,  Mr.  Romeyn  keeping  the  other. 
Emmett  was  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  to 
Gem  Manly,  and  without  dispossessing 
Bertie  of  his  place,  walked  along  with  them. 
The  unpremeditated  assignment  of  escorts 
threw  Clara  and  Major  Kane  together  in  the 
narrow  road.  Sure  that  her  husband  would 
soon  join  them,  she  lost  no  time  in  begin- 
ning the  task  laid  upon  her  by  conscience 
and  pique. 


"There  is  a  free-masonry — an  entente  cor- 
diale  between  army-people,  let  them  meet 
where  they  will,"  she  observed,  agreeably. 
"Although  I  suppose  Mrs.  Dumaresque 
knows  comparatively  little  of  her  husband's 
brother-officers  since  his  death.  Were  you 
acquainted  with  him?" 

Major  Kane  looked  surprised-^-doubtless 
at  her  frank  inquisitiveness.  She  knew  it  to 
be  underbred,  but  the  opportunity  was  brief 
and  golden.  Something  lay  back  of  the 
specious  show  of  the  popular  woman.  The 
wife  she  sought  to  supplant  in  her  husband's 
regard  might  be  the  chosen  instrument  of 
Heaven  to  unmask  the  syren. 

"I  met  him  several  times,"  said  her  com- 
panion, curtly. 

Clara  drove  on  undauntedly. 

*  *  Were  you  ever  on  the  same  post  ?  " 
"Yes — once  for   a  short  time,"  surprise 

evident  now  in  accent  as  in  look. 

*  *  Was  he  so  very  handsome  and  fascinating 
as  people  say?  Mrs.  Dumaresque's  taste  is 
too  just  to  allow  her  to  play  the  sentimental 
relict,  and  she  never  mentions  him.  But 
others  describe  him  as  an  Adonis." 

"I  believe  that  was  his  reputation.  Have 
you  been  long  on  the  Island  ? " 

"Over  a  week.  Mrs.  Gillette  was  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Morgan  in  his  college-days.  Her 
daughter  and  he  had  not  met  since  until  we 
found  them  here.  How  long  ago  did  she 
lose  her  husband  ? " 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  disfavor  in  the 
serious  eyes  that  grew  suddenly  keen  in  glanc- 
ing down  upon  the  obstinate  catechist. 

"About  eight  years,  1  think." 

"They  were  together  then,  at  Vancouver 
Barracks  when  you  visited  that  post  in  1880?" 

"Captain  Dale!"  called  Major  Kane, 
abruptly.  "Are  there  snakes  in  these 
woods  ? " 

The  handsome,  genial  face  looked  back- 
ward over  the  owner's  shoulder. 

"Not  one  upon  the  Island,  my  dear  Ma- 
jor I  Some  Iroquois  St.  Patrick  disposed  of 
the  species  before  white  man  set  foot  upon 
Mackinac." 

"I  must  take  your  word  for  it,  I  sup- 
pose," said  the  other,  reluctantly.  "But 
more  snakey-looking  coverts  I  never  beheld  !  " 

Emmett,  attracted  by  the  colloquy,  ful- 
filled his  wife's  expectant  fears  by  quickening 
his  pace  to  join  the  pair,  and  the  dialogue 
fell  to  the  carriage  of  the  two  men. 

Clara  was  taciturn  and  thoughtful.  More 
than  ever  convinced  that  some  ugly  secret  lay 
behind  the  brilliant  life  she  stigmatized  as 
"a  delusion  and  a  lie,"  she  was  foiled  in 
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every  effort  to  run  it  down.  Her  clumsy 
queries  had  elicited  the  unimportant  date  of 
Captain  Dumaresque's  demise,  but  also  put 
the  man  who  probably  knew  everything  she 
longed  to  learn,  upon  his  guard  against  fu- 
ture approaches.  For  the  first  time  it  came 
to  her  now  that  she  might,  as  she  phrased  it, 
in  her  chagrin,  have  "tapped  the  Dales." 
Army-people  all  know  each  other,  and  the 
gossip  of  one  post  became,  by  frequent  ex- 
changes, the  property  of  another.  But  Ma- 
jor Kane  would  repeat  the  substance  of  his 
colloquy  with  the  inquisitive  bride  to  his 
friends  and  caution  them  to  discretion.  The 
very  free-masonry  of  which  she  had  spoken 
would  seal  their  lips. 

And  Emmett  knew  It  I  There  was  the 
sharpest  sting !  The  broken  sentences  she 
had  caught  upon  the  voyage  to  St.  Ignace 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  wall  rising  slowly, 
but  regularly,  between  her  and  her  husband. 
Must  those  whom  God  had  joined  together 
be  put  utterly  asunder  by  the  wiles  of  one 
unscrupulous  woman,  who  had  traded  upon 
her  widowhood  as  upon  everything  else? 

Mrs.  Dale  met  them  upon  the  piazza  of 
her  cozily-comfortable  quarters ;  took  the 
ladies  in-doors  to  brush  off  the  dust  and 


rearrange  tresses  disordered  by  envious 
boughs  and  hanging  vines.  Then  all  were 
summoned  to  take  a  restful  cup  of  tea  in  the 
pretty  drawing-room. 

As  Karen  sat  in  a  comer  of  the  sofa,  tea- 
cup in  hand,  her  gracious  self-poise  was  in- 
imitable and  attractive.  Upon  the  lappel  of 
the  gray  jacket  that  matched  gown  and  hat, 
was  the  withered  fern -spray  gathered  from 
Friendship's  Altar.  Her  gauntlets  lay  on  her 
lap  ;  upon  the  hand  holding  the  cup  and 
saucer  glittered  engagement  and  wedding- 
rings;  her  cheeks  were  colored  by  the  long 
day  in  the  sun-filled  air  into  dusky  red  that 
made  her  eyes  larger  and  more  splendid. 
Her  lips  were  scarlet  as  with  fever;  her  play 
of  mirthful  witticism  was  enchanting.  Not 
an  incident  of  the  excursion  was  forgotten, 
and  all,  including  her  vertigo  upon  the  tower- 
top,  by  graceful  travesty  supplied  food  for 
the  laughter  which  Clara,  the  one  grave  audi- 
tor, compared  mentally  to  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot 

''Nothing  and  nobody  can  hope  to  escape 
our  raconteur"  she  could  not  help  saying 
aside  to  Mrs.  Dale,  her  patent  half-smile 
apologetic  and  deprecatory. 

**  Yet  who  ever  heard  her  say  an  ill-natured 
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thing?"  replied  that  lady,  still  laughing. 
**  She  shows  everybody  except  herself  in  such 
a  charming  light  that  one  esteems  it  an  honor 
to  figure  in  her  sketches.  I  envy  you  who 
see  her  every  day — and  all  day,  if  you  like. 
She  extracts  sunshine  from  the  most  unlikely 
materials,  and  is  so  generous  in  sharing  it 
with  others." 

They  were  all  alike — infatuated  to  mad- 
ness. While,  almost  within  arm's  length, 
she  knew  there  lay  that  subtle,  dark  mystery 
which  would,  if  known,  change  worship  into 
contempt  ! 

They  walked  down  the  long  slope  of  Fort 
Hill  in  the  sunset,  through  the  straggling 
town,  and  by  the  shabby  little  home  of  the 

dead-and-almost-forgotten  Sophie  B ,  up 

the  long  plank  walk  winding  around  corners 
to  the  hotel.  The  great  piazza  was  thronged 
with  strollers  and  sitters.  It  was  a  work  of 
time  to  interthread  the  many  groups  and 
make  their  way  to  Mrs.  Manly's  sitting-room. 
However  pressed  for  time,  Mrs.  Dumaresque 
always  made  a  point  of  transferring  Gem  to 
her  mother's  keeping  upon  their  return  from 
an  out-door  excursion. 

Cleopatra  was  somewhat  the  worse  for  her 
outing. 

"My  Idiosyncrasy  is  the  sternest  of  ty- 
rants," she  cackled  feebly.  '*I  was  utterly 
prostrated  when  we  reached  home,  and 
^«wr/r  of  valerian  and  bromide  have  not  set 
me  up.  Dear  Mrs.  Gillette,  too,  was  pale 
and  shaken.  We  met  Captain  Dale  and  a 
friend  whom  he  presented  as  Major  Kane, 
or  King,  in  the  woods.  They  came  sud- 
denly upon  us  at  a  bend  of  a  lonely  road, 
quite  like  tw^o  gentlemanly  foot-pads.  The 
dear  Captain  apologized  most  gracefully — 
for  I  could  not  suppress  a  little  scream — but 
dearest  Mrs.  Gillette  did  not  get  her  breath 
for  several  minutes  afterwards.  Do  sit  down 
for  a  while,  dear  Mrs.  Dumaresque,  and  tell 
me  all  that  happened  after  we  left  you." 

**  Thank  you  !  I  am  a  little  anxious 
about  Mamma,"  answered  Karen,  hastily. 
**  And  I  am  sure  you  need  rest  more  than 
company." 

*'  The  tenderest  of  daughters  !  "  murmured 
Idiosyncrasy's  slave,  gazing  at  the  closing 
door.  **  There  is  your  exemplar,  Gem, 
darling !  Copy  her  1  emulate  her  1  you  can 
never  excel  her  ! " 

*' What  a  noble-looking  man  Major  Kane 
is  !  "  Clara  was  pulling  off  her  gloves  and 
feigning  to  inspect  her  hands  for  traces 
of  sun-burn.  *'Mrs.  Dumaresque  had  her 
fright,  too.  The  two  officers  climbed  the 
observatory  while  she  was  looking  through 


the  field-glass,    and  she    nearly    swooned. 
Major  Kane  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  hers. " 

**  Probably  a  friend  of  her  lamented  hus- 
band," nodded  Mrs.  Manly,  sympathetically. 
''She  has  an  exquisitely  sensitive  organiza- 
tion. One  can  think  what  a  queen  she  must 
have  been  among  men  so  distinguished  for 
gallantry  as  the  defenders  of  their  country. 
I  dote  upon  the  military,  myself.  Not  that 
I  should  be  willing  to  have  my  angel-petsy 
fall  in  love  with  one — " 

*  *  You  do  not  wish  to  have  her  copy  Mrs. 
Dumaresque  in  ihat^  then  1 " 

The  emphasis,  more  strong  than  sweet, 
jarred  upon  Gem's  ear.  Her  wits,  always 
alert,  were  phenomenally  active  when  Karen 
was  under  discussion. 

"You  are  not  as  fond  of  Mrs.  Dumar- 
esque as  the  rest  of  us,  Cousin  Clara," 
said  the  outspoken  young  partisan,  with  ris- 
ing complexion.  "What  has  she  done  to 
displease  you  }  " 

"  My  child  1  what  a  preposterous  miscon- 
ception 1  "  Yet  rational  Clara  was  glad  that 
the  light  was  at  her  back  when  she  said  it. 
She  felt  that  her  forehead  reflected  the  glow 
of  Gem's  cheek.  "  It  is  not  my  way  to  be- 
come hopelessly  enamored  of  strangers. 
Recollect,  1  have  known  your  fascinating 
friend  just  eight  days.  1  am  ignorant  of 
her  antecedents  and  character,  except  as  I 
have  gleaned  hints  of  these  from  hotel-gos- 
sips. A  year  from  this  time  I  may  answer 
you  more  intelligently." 

She  had  extricated  herself  from  the  corner 
in  which  the  girl  would  have  pent  her.  If 
her  disclaimer  should,  also,  act  as  a  salutary 
caution  to  the  too  credulous  mother  of  an 
artless  daughter  as  to  the  danger  of  water- 
ing-place intimacies,  the  model  woman 
would  have  scored  one  for  prudence  and 
virtue. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Mrs.  Gillette  did  not  appear  below  stairs 
on  Tuesday,  and  although  her  daughter  oc- 
cupied her  usual  place  at  the  breakfast  and 
lunch-table,  her  admirers  saw  her  nowhere 
else.  Her  mother  was  far  from  well,  and 
needed  her.  On  Wednesday  morning  the 
same  report  was  made. 

"  Couldn't  you  help  nurse  her— or  some- 
thing ?  "  asked  Emmett  of  his  wife,  apropos 
to  this  intelligence.  They  were  setting  out 
for  a  drive,  and  in  speaking  he  cast  a  solici- 
tous glance  at  a  closed  window  upon  the 
second  floor. 
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*'  My  dear  husband  !'*  It  was  her  pet  ex- 
clamation, and  occasionally  and  unac- 
countably rasped  the  auditor's  ear.  **  Credit 
me  with  a  modicum  of  common  courtesy  1 
I  have  offered  my  services  twice  in  the  neat- 
est terms  an  unimaginative  woman  can  mus- 
ter. Happy  turns  of  speech  are  not  my 
forte,  you  know,  but  my  intentions  are  of 
the  best." 

Emmett  was  a  good  driver,  but  his  jerk 
upon  the  reins  was  unscientific.  Under  the 
surprise  of  the  admonition,  the  horse,  whose 
intentions  were  also  of  the  best  make,  had 
whirled  them  half  a  mile  down  the  road  be- 
fore the  husband — no  longer,  alas !  the 
bridegroom — answered:  **I  do  not  doubt 
that,  my  dear.  Only — a  hotel  is  a  dreary 
place  for  an  invalid — almost  as  dreary  as  a  col- 
lege dormitory.  1  recollect  how,  when  I  had 
measles  in  my  sophomore  year,  Mrs.  Gil- 
lette had  me  brought  over  to  her  house,  and 
nursed  me  as  a  mother  might." 

**  My  ^(?ar  husband  I"  provoked  to  tauto- 
logy and  temper, —  *'You  really  must  not 
depend  upon  such  a  poor,  common-place 
creature  as  myself  to  pay  all  your  college 
debts.  You  should  have  married  a  woman 
richer  in  expedients  and  accomplishments." 

'  *  May  I  trouble  you  to  hold  the  reins 
while  I  open  the  gate  ?" — calmly  civil. 

They  were  at  the  entrance  of  Island  Park, 
— a  romantic  tract,  owned  by  a  wealthy  Chi- 
cagoan,  whose  generous  kindness  in  permit- 
ting the  stranger  to  walk  or  drive  through 
wood  and  glade  deserves  more  than  this 
passing  notice. 

Emmett  climbed  back  to  his  seat  after 
closing  the  gate,  resumed  the  reins,  and  be- 
gan, forthwith,  to  tell  the  story  of  two  Indian 
mounds  he  had  brought  his  wife  to  see. 
They  were  overgrown  with  herbage  and  the 
turf  of  twice  two  hundred  years.  Clara 
thought  them  uninteresting  wens  upon  the 
face  of  Nature,  else  so  fair  here.  She  did  not 
express  the  opinion.  Since  Emmett's  was 
the  polished,  insincere  r61e,  she  was  not  to 
be  left  behind.  They  chatted  cheerfully 
and  almost  volubly  of  the  magnificent  view 
from  the  two  pretty  cottages  on  the  brow  of 
the  cliff;  of  the  depth  of  color  and  transpar- 
ency of  the  sky,  and  the  mellowed  reflection 
of  the  heavens  in  the  water.  Of  beach, 
fishing-smacks,  Robinson's  Folly  and  bath- 
houses ;  of  steamers  and  club-cottage  ;  of 
the  comparative  cost  of  building  materials 
here  and  in  New  York  ;  of  everything  per- 
taining to  scene  and  time.  In  fine,  each  en- 
tertained the  other  diligently,  and  of  pur- 
pose. 


The  tacitly-arranged  scheme  was  carried 
out  to  perfection  up  to  the  moment  when 
Mr.  Morgan,  assisting  his  wife  to  alight  at 
the  hotel-door,  hoped,  smilingly,  and  with 
no  sub-meaning  in  his  clear  eyes,  that  she 
had  *  *  enjoyed  the  drive, ''  and  she  rejoined  as 
brightly,  that  it  had  been  "truly  delight- 
ful." 

He  stepped  back  into  the  light  carriage, 
and,  putting  the  again-astonished  horse 
upon  his  mettle,  drove  three-quarters  of  the 
distance  around  the  Island  before  he 
could  marvel  sadly,  instead  of  angrily, 
*'What  under  Heaven  ailed  Clara  of  late?" 
Would  the  tangles  end  in  a  hopeless  knot? 
Then,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  recalled  the 
resolute  placidity  of  Mrs.  James  Cameron's 
face,  and  wished  that  his  wife  did  not  remind 
him  so  often  of  his  exemplary  mother-in- 
law. 

Clara  stayed  her  stately  step  upon  the 
piazza  to  respond  to  two  or  three  who  ac- 
costed her  with  casual  nothings,  replying  de- 
cently and  politely,  and  with  manifest  inter- 
est in  subject  and  speaker.  Then,  she  car- 
ried— still  with  unruffled  mien  and  stately 
gait,  her  hot  and  hurt  heart  up  to  her 
room,  locked  the  door,  and,  falling,  face 
downward,  upon  her  bed,  cried  bitterly  for 
**  Mamma  ! "  with,  you  may  be  sure,  the 
accent  upon  the  last  syllable. 

The  dignified  First  Directress  of  the  Ladies' 
Pastoral  Aid  Association  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Lisbon  (the  one  of  which 
Rev.  Dr.  Kirkham  was  pastor  for  so  many 
years,  you  remember),  had,  like  her  eldest 
daughter,  the  gift  of  neat  speech.  Her  suc- 
cinct sayings  were  Clara's  Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy. Before  she  wept  herself  into  downright 
disfigurement  and  nervous  collapse,  one  re- 
curred to  her  : 

'  *  Men's  hearts  may  be  melted  and  won  by 
tears,  but  they  must  be  kept  by  smiles." 

By  the  time  rose-water  and  a  careful  lunch- 
toilette  had  effaced  the  stains  of  the  salt 
shower,  other  saws  came  to  her  help  : 

"Never  attack  another  woman  in  the 
hearing  of  a  man,  if  you  prize  his  good-will. 
What  passes  in  the  world  for  chivalry  spurs 
him  on  to  her  defence,  let  her  cause  be  never 
so  bad. 

"Shrewdness  and  patience,  backed  by 
right,  must  finally  overthrow  even  wily 
wrong. " 

Clara  accepted  the  promptings  of  faithful 
memory  as  a  special  Providence.  She  be- 
lieved in  such — when  Providence  was  on  her 
side. 


i?<>- 


THE  LONG  SLOPE  OF  FORT  HILL. — See  page   45. 


It  was  fifteen  minutes  past  the  lunch-hour 
when  Emmett,  just  returned  from  his  second 
drive,  met  his  spouse  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  leading  down  to  the  rotunda. 

'*  I  stayed  to  finish  my  letter,"  she  said, 
naturally  and  pleasantly.  **  Mamma  de- 
pends so  much  upon  hearing  everything  1 " 

He  did  not  wrong  her  so  far  as  to  wonder 
if  "everything  "  included  scenes  like  that  of 


the  forenoon.     Clara  was  a  true  woman,  and 
a  proud. 

The  semblance  of  restored  harmony  was 
made  more  real  by  the  unusual  length  of  the 
afternoon  walk  indulged  in  by  the  wedded 
couple.  When  Clara  was  dressed  for  dinner, 
the  great  sa//e  h  manger  was  nearly  deserted, 
their  own  table  cleared  of  all  plates  except 
their  own.     The  cozy  meal,  the  promenade 
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upon  the  piazza  that  succeeded  ii,  the  gentle 
peace  brooding  above  the  reunited  hearts — 
were  like  the  earliest  days  of  their  dual  life — 
the  morning  before  the  shadow  fell. 

Clara  had  a  quiet  hour  in  which  to  dream 
of  that  brighter  time,  sitting  in  Mrs.  Manly's 
parlor  when  Emmett  had  gone,  at  her  er- 
quest,  to  the  smoking-room,  and  she  had 
offered  to  relieve  Gem's  guard  over  her 
mother.  The  Idiosyncrasy  still  dominated 
the  heroic  sufferer.  Gem  had  been  awake 
much  of  the  preceding  night,  but  refused  to 
resign  her  post  until  anaesthetics  and  opiates 
began  to  take  effect.  Then,  upon  Clara's 
insistance,  she  joined  a  bevy  of  girls  who 
besought  her  to  make  up  a  game  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Manly  slept  soundly  now  that  sleep 
had  come.  Clara  extinguished  the  lamp  in 
the  outer  room,  and  pushing  ajar  a  shutter 
of  the  western  window,  seated.herself  near  it 
The  night  was  strangely  sultry.  The  breeze 
had  swooned  upon  the  bosom  of  th^  waters 
which  were  darkening  under  a  rising  thun- 
der-cloud. Broad  wings  of  gloom,  tipped 
luridly,  slowly  unfolded  in  surmounting  the 
distant  shore-line  of  St  Ignace.  Now  and 
then,  steel-blue  and  brassy  gleams  quivered 
over  the  widening  blackness;  low  mutters  of 
thunder  vibrated  from  land  to  lake.  The 
band  in  the  gallery  over  the  main  entrance  of 
the  hotel  was  playing,  with  skilful  variations, 
the  air  of  the  old  song, — 

"  O,  fair  Dove  !     O,  fond  Dove  I 
O,  Dove  with  the  white,  white  breast  1" 

Unimaginative  Clara  could  not  but  follow 
the  melody  and  supply  the  words,  as  instru- 
ment after  instrument  took  up  the  refrain. 
Hour  and  influence  were  weird, — the  more 
impressive  that  few  sought  that  end  of  the 
piazza  on  this  evening.  The  sombre  gran- 
deur of  impending  storm  did  not  attract  the 
average  pleasure-seeker. 

A  couple  emerged  silently  and  suddenly 
from  a  corridor  close  by,  passing  so  near 
Clara's  window  that  she  could  have  touched 
them.  Dark  though  it  was,  she  recognized 
the  graceful  outlines  of  the  woman  who 
paused  at  the  outer  railing  as  if  to  gaze  at 
the  blackening  West  Her  companion  stood 
a  little  apart,  apparently  waiting  for  her  to 
begin  the  conversation.  A  flash  of  lightning, 
more  vivid  than  any  that  had  preceded  it, 
revealed  their  faces  before  the  silence  was 
broken.  Karen's  voice  mingled  with  the 
thunder-roll.  Her  accent  was  interrogative, 
but  the  words  were  lost.  A  part  of  Major 
Kane's  reply  was  intelligible. 

'*I  saw — and,  of  course,    recognized  you 


when  I  was  here,  a  week  ago.  Otherwise, 
the  change  of  name '* 

Karen's  face  was  turned  steadfastly  west- 
ward, and  her  answer  was  inarticulate. 
Major  Kane's  profile,  bent  slightly  toward 
her,  was  a  sharp  silhouette  against  the  next 
blaze  of  blue  fire,  and  he  raised  his  voice 
involuntarily  above  the  growl  of  the  thunder. 

"Nothing  is  further  from  my  intention 
than  to  persecute  you.  But,  looking  dis- 
passionately at  the  matter, — if  you  could  be 
brought  to  tolerate  the  thought  of  divorce" — 
The  listener  did  not  catch  the  next  sentence, 
but  a  rising  gust  brought  other  fragments. 

'  *  Your  peculiar  views" —  *  *  Marriage  vir- 
tually annulled."  There  his  voice  dropped 
from  argument  hard  and  stern,  into  plead- 
ing. He  spoke  rapidly  ;  once  he  threw  out 
his  hands  in  vehemence  of  reasoning  or  ap- 
peal, and  another  broken  sentence  came 
back  to  Clara  upon  the  fitful  wind. 

* '  God  knows  1  have  no  plea  for  htm — ^the 
destroyer  of  my  home  !" 

She  interrupted  him  imperiously.  The 
lightning  struck  out  needles  of  flame  from 
her  diamonded  finger  as  she  seemed  to  wave 
him  back. 

"  Yes  !"  she  uttered,  passionately.  "De- 
spise me  if  you  will  as" 

And  again,  and  more  energetically  : 

*  *  Love  him  1  Yes  !  and  always  shall ! 
Why  force  me  to  confess  it  ?" 

*  *  The  sight  of  me  is  hateful  to  you,  I 
know" — began  Major  Kane,  in  reply.  Then, 
for  ten  minutes  all  was  pantomimic,  and 
dimly  visible  even  to  eyes  as  keen  as  those 
that  peered  between  the  half-open  shutters. 

Mrs.  Manly  slept  heavily,  her  sonorous 
breathing  irritatingly  audible  to  Clara's 
strained  senses.  The  band  played  in  piano 
the  wailing  refrain  ; — 

"  O,  fair  Dove  I  O,  fond  Dove  1 " 
the  dense  purple  cloud  mounted  rapidly ; 
the  scimitar  of  the  lightning,  swung  fast  and 
high,  clove  it  to  the  heart  as  it  fled  before 
the  cruel  strokes.  Then  fell  the  rain,  slant 
and  sharp,  driving  the  man  and  woman 
backward  against  the  inner  wall.  Clara 
crouched  beneath  the  window-ledge,  as  the 
shutters  were  shaken  apart  by  the  gust,  one 
blowing  shut,  and  the  other  flapping  against 
the  house. 

"Are  you  pleading  for  yourself,    too?" 
asked  Karen  almost  in  Clara's  ear.     Her  ac- 
cents were  incisive  with  impatience  or  dis- 
dain.     *  *  Do  you  wish  to  marry  again  ?  " 
.  He  gave  a  short,  harsh  laugh. 

"Tempted  by  former  experience,  I  sup- 
pose?" bitterly. 
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**I  beg  your  pardon/' said  his  companion, 
as  in  sudden  remorse.  **  I  am  mad  almost, 
with  the  memories  you  have  raised.  Let  us 
make  an  end  of  this  scene.  My  consent  is 
not  necessary  for  your  release.  The  case  is 
plain — "  speaking  low  and  fast,  with  a  me- 
tallic ring  in  her  voice  that  told  of  intense  ex- 
citement. **A  man's  wife  elects  to  leave 
him  and — with  another  man — "  bringing  out 
the  last  words  defiandy.  *  *  The  deserted 
husband  wishes  to  make  it  legally  possible 
for  her  to  marry  that  man — or  any  other, 
we  will  say.  The  law  adjudges  the  husband 
to  be  the  injured  party.  Eight  years  of 
desertion  would  annul  the  marriage — if  you 
wish  to  enter  this  plea.  What  have  I  to  do 
with  your  action  ?  " 


**If  you  would  but  listen  patiently." 

Karen  turned  abruptly  to  the  window,  and 
looked  into  the  room.  Clara  felt  her  hurried 
breath  and  checked  her  own  in  the  terror  of 
threatened  discovery. 

** This  is  no  place  for  such  talk,"  Karen 
said,  apparently  satisfied  that  the  chamber 
was  unoccupied,  **We  risk  detection  at 
every  turn.  The  corridor  is  safer — and  a 
promenade  under  the  chandeliers." 

Anything  more  blood-curdling  than  the 
laugh  with  which  she  moved  away,  the  horror- 
striken  eavesdropper  had  never  imagined 
even  in  a  night-mare. 

Marian  Harland. 
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It  was  a  maid  with  blushing  cheek, 
And  eyes  cast  down  in  fashion  meek, 

The  while  he  looked  upon  her ; 
He  looked — but  then  he  rode  away  ; 
The  words  that  he  had  thought  to  say 
Mi^ht  wait  until  another  day, 

Smce  no  one  else  had  won  her. 
And  sang  he,  as  he  rode  away, 
•'  I'll  saunter  back  some  other  day 
Since,  let  me  ask  her  when  I  may, 
Tis  clear  her  answer  will  be  *  aye.' " 

*Twas  thus  he  thought  upon  her. 


It  is  a  maid  with  laughing  eyes. 
Laughter  half-scom  and  half-surprise, 

The  while  she  looks  upon  him. 
She  sees  him  rise,  she  sees  him  go, 
She  can  no  answer  make  but  "  No  ! " 
Because  that  she  is  laughing  so 

To  see  confusion  on  him. 
And  sings  she,  as  he  rides  away, 
To  come  again  no  more  for  aye, 
•*  O  hearts  like  yours  may  pine  and  break 
For  any  word  that  I  shall  speak  ; 
And  he  that  will  not  when  he  may, 
When  he  will,  he  shall  have  *  Nay  I  * " 

'Tis  thus  she  thinks  upon  him. 

F.  A.  Peters, 


Edited  by  Christine  Terhune  Herrick. 
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OMAN  is  only 
one  of  Nature's 
agreeable  blun- 
ders,' says  the 
old  play,  and 
many  a  business 
man  in  the  con- 
ceit of  his  nar- 
row training,  is 
fain  to  amplify 
the  irreverent 
quip  into  the  form — 'Woman  is  only  one  of 
Nature's  agreeable  blunderers.'  But  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  this :  with  far  less  technical 
training  than  a  man  requires,  a  woman 
becomes  the  keenest  and  most  accurate  of 
business  managers,  excelling  particularly  in 
those  departments  which  make  the  severest 
demands  upon  an  intuitive  judgment." 

Thus  comments  Mr.  Cannon  in  his  little 
brochure,  * '  Bank  Accounts  for  Women. " 

It  is  to  supply  the  needed  technical 
knowledge  in  the  most  simple  and  practical 
form  that  this  series  is  undertaken. 
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PRACTICAL  POINTS  IN  BANKING. 
E  will  assume  that  you  are  convinced 


of  the  convenience  of  having  a  deposit 
in  a  bank,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  bills, 


and  that  you  only  lack  knowledge  as  to  the 
forms  necessary  to  open  and  conduct  such 
an  account 

Let  the  bank  selected  be  one  that  enjoys  a 
reputation  for  strength  and  conservatism.  The 
first  step  is  to  be  properly  introduced  to  the 
president  or  cashier  by  a  common  acquaint- 
ance, or  by  letter.  In  an  emergency  that 
renders  it  impossible  to  observe  either  of 
these  forms,-  your  signature  may  be  left  with 
the  bank  and  also  addresses  of  friends  to 
whom  it  may  be  sent  for  verification.  Your 
signature  must  also  be  written  in  a  book  kept 
by  the  bank  for  that  purpose. 

In  writing  the  signature  always  remove  the 
glove  and  write  in  an  ordinary,  natural 
manner. 

Never  sign  Mrs.  or  Miss  before  your  name. 
A  married  woman  should  always  sign  her 
own,  not  her  husband's  name.  Once  having 
adopted  a  signature,  preserve  it  without 
change.  In  business  the  signature  is  as  sure 
a  means  of  identification  as  the  face  or  per- 
son. 

Blank  deposit  tickets,  a  pass-book,  and  a 
check-book  will  be  oflfered  you.  A  few 
banks  charge  a  small  sum  for  these  neces- 
sities, but  by  the  majority  they  are  furnished 
gratis. 

Usually  the  deposit  ticket  is  divided  into 
spaces  for  the  amount,  in  paper,  gold,  sil- 
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ver,  checks  or  drafts,  to  be  deposited.  You 
are  required  to  set  down  the  sums  you  de- 
posit, each  under  its  proper  heading,  to  add 
the  amount,  and  to  date  and  sign  the  ticket 
before  handing  it  to  the  deposit-teller. 

And  all  this  may  be  done  quietly  at  home. 

In  handing  money  to  the  teller  it  should 
be  arranged  for  his  convenience  in  count- 
ing. Place  all  the  bills  one  way  and  face 
upward ;  separate  the  gold  from  the  silver, 
and  sort  the  latter  by  denominations,  and 
carefully  endorse  all  checks  and  drafts. 

There  is  one  right  way  of  endorsing  checks 
and  it  is  so  simple  that,  once  learned,  no 
woman  has  an  excuse  for  blundering.  And 
let  me  whisper  that  nothing  so  tries  the  gal- 
lantry of  a  hurried  teller,  rapidly  running 
through  a  file  of  checks,  as  to  be  forced  to 
stop  and  twist  the  paper  around  in  order  to 
read  an  awkwardly  placed  signature.  I  fear 
that  for  a  moment,  and  under  his  breath,  he 
would  call  woman  a  disagreeable  blunderer. 

Before  endorsing,  which  should  be  done 
at  home,  see  that  the  check  is  dated  prop- 
erly, that  the  written  amount  and  the  figures 
correspond,  and  that  it  is  correct  in  every  way. 

Holding  one  end  in  each  hand,  draw  the 
right  hand  towards  you  and  turn  the  check 
over  ;  the  end  farthest  from  you  is  the  top. 
Sign  an  inch  or  two  from  the  top,  and  for 
safety,  write  before  your  signature,  *  *  For 
deposit. "  Then  if  the  check  is  lost,  no  one 
can  get  it  cashed.  If  you  are  making  a 
check  over  to  a  person,  it  is  well  to  write 
**pay  to  the  order  of  John  Smith,"  before 
placing  your  own  signature.  Also  endorse 
a  check  exactly  as  written  on  the  face,  if 
there  is  a  slight  mistake  in  rendering  your 
name,  and  below  this  place  your  usual  sig- 
nature. If  the  check  has  been  endorsed  by 
another  person  you  must  place  your  name 
directly  under  the  first  signature,  even  if  it 
were  written  in  the  wrqng  place. 

Your  deposit  is  written  in  the  pass-book  by 
the  teller,  and  the  entry  is  your  receipt  for 
the  money.  Whei^the  book  is  balanced,  the 
amount  of  the  checks  cashed  will  be  entered 
on  the  credit  or  right  side,  and  the  footings 
brought  down  and  a  balance  struck. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  this  done  every  two 
or  three  months,  or  every  month,  if  your 
account  is  large. 

Having  made  a  deposit,  and  gained  pos- 
session of  your  pass-book,  you  are  ready  to 
draw  on  the  bank  for  the  payment  of  bills, 
and  for  all  monetary  transactions.  Never 
fill  out  a  check  except  from  your  own  check- 
book. Number  and  date  each  check,  and 
make  a  corresponding  entry  on  the  stub,  or 


margin  bound  in  the  book,  before  tearing  off 
the  check.  Write  the  amount  in  the  body  of 
the  check  distinctly,  beginning  at  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  line,  and  making  a  track 
with  the  pen  from  the  last  written  word  to 
the  printed  *  *  dollars"  at  the  other  end.  This 
prevents  fraudulent  alteration.  Make  the 
check  payable  to  the  order  of  the  person  to 
whom  given,  and  be  particular  in  noting  the 
proper  initials  and  peculiarities  of  spelling 
the  surname.  Never  date  a  check  ahead, 
nor  give  one  for  more  than  your  bank  bal- 
ance, expecting  to  have  enough  on  deposit 
before  the  check  is  presented  to  meet  it  In 
drawing  a  check  for  yourself,  it  is  a  good  cus- 
tom to  draw  it  to  **  myself  or  order,"  and 
then  endorse  it  after  reaching  the  bank. 

The  record  on  the  stub  of  the  check-book 
enables  you  to  estimate  the  condition  of  your 
account.  The  deposits  should  also  be  en- 
tered here. 

In  getting  a  check  cashed,  or  a  bill  broken, 
it  saves  the  teller's  precious  time  if  you  state 
the  denominations  desired. 

Drafts  are  checks  drawn  by  banks  on  funds 
deposited  in  other  cities.  And  drafts  on 
New  York  are  worth  their  face  all  over  the 
United  States  in  settlement  of  accounts,  and 
form  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  way 
of  remitting  money.  It  is  best  to  have  a 
draft  made  to  your  own  order,  and  then  en- 
dorse it  over  to  the  order  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  remitted.  The  rate  of  exchange 
varies  with  banks  and  cities,  but  is  seldom 
above  ten  per  cent. 

The  management  of  notes  requires  some 
little  study,  but  is  not  difficult  of  compre- 
hension. 

Suppose  you  accept  a  note,  which  is  sim- 
ply a  written  promise  to  pay  at  a  certain  date 
in  the  future,  with  or  without  interest,  see 
that  it  is  propeYly  dated,  that  the  sum  and 
terms  are  correctly  stated,  and  that  it  is  en- 
dorsed by  at  least  one  person  whose  credit  is 
good.  This  note  may  be  deposited  at  your 
bank  for  collection.  All  the  items  regarding 
it  should  be  entered  in  the  back  of  your 
bank-book.  About  ten  days  before  maturity 
thoiank  will  probably  notify  the  payer,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  bank  to  notify  you  whe- 
ther the  note  is  paid  or  refused.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  endorser  is  at  once  notified  by 
the  bank,  that  he  may  protect  himself 

If  the  bank  fails  to  give  such  notice  the 
endorser  is  released,  and  the  bank  becomes 
liable  for  damages  incurred  to  the  owner  of 
the  note.  It  is  customary  for  the  party  at 
fault  to  pay  the  protest  fees,  ranging  in  dif- 
ferent cities  from  one  to  four  dollars. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  give  a  note, 
make  it  payable  at  the  bank  where  you  do 
business.  Keep  a  careful  record  of  the  date 
of  maturity.  The  bank  which  holds  the 
note  may  notify  you  a  few  days  before  it  be- 
comes due,  but  it  is  an  act  of  qourtesy,  not 
an  obligation.  It  is  best  to  pay  a  note  on 
the  day  it  becomes  due  rather  than  before. 
If  another  bank  holds  your  note,  observe 
their  rules  requiring  youi  check  to  be  certi- 
fied, and  ask  your  banker  to  write  his  name 
across  the  face  of  it.  Should  you  be  unable 
to  meet  tne  note  when  due,  but  sure  that  you 
can  do  so  by  a  certain  date,  it  is  proper  for 
you  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  time,  or  for 
a  renewal. 

In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  management 
of  a  note,  consult  your  banker.  The  offi- 
cers of  a  bank  are  always  ready  to  give 
counsel.  Indeed,  some  banks  provide  a  par- 
lor for  their  lady  customers,  and  every  fa- 
cility for  rendering  the  conduct  of  business 
matters  pleasant  and  expeditious. 

The  Savings  Banks  are  intended  as  places 
of  deposit  for  those  who  keep  very  small  ac- 
counts or  wish  to  let  them  remain  undis- 
turbed, and  pay  a  small  rate  of  interest  to 
their  depositors.  In  most  States  they  are 
under  the  strictest  State  supervision,  and  are, 
almost  without  exception,  safe  places  of  de- 
posit. 

In  opening  an    account  with  a  Savings 


bank  you  may  be  subjected  to  a  cross-ex- 
amination that  may  seem  unnecessary, 
possibly  impertinent ;  but  all  depositors 
must  pass  through  the  same  ordeal,  so  it  is 
well  to  submit  gracefully.  You  will  be  pre- 
sented with  a  pass-book  in  which  are  printed 
the  rules  governing  that  particular  bank.  It 
is  well  to  read  these  immediately  and  care- 
fully. Here  you  will  be  informed  when  you 
must  enter  money  in  order  to  receive  in- 
terest, and  how  long  it  must  remain  un- 
touched. Alwa}'S  carry  your  pass-book  with 
you  when  you  deposit  money,  and  also 
draw  any  out  In  some  States  you  cannot 
draw  checks  against  a  deposit  in  a  Saving's 
bank,  unless  your  pass-book  is  at  the  bank 
when  the  check  is  presented.  And  the  bet- 
ter way  is  to  go  to  the  bank  in  person  and 
draw  the  amount  required,  signing  a  receipt 
for  it  in  a  book  kept  by  the  bank  for  that 
purpose.  Or  if  more  convenient,  write  and 
sign  a  check  and  send  it,  with  the  pass-book, 
by  some  trusty  person.  The  amount  drawn 
out  will  be  entered  in  your  book. 

The  difference  between  the  two  classes 
of  banks  is  marked.  National,  State  or  private 
banks  are  places  of  deposit  for  the  security 
or  accommodation  of  their  customers,  while 
Savings  banks  are  also  for  the  safe  keeping, 
but  more  for  the  accumulation  of  funds. 
Harriet  Cushman  WUkit. 


THE    STORY    OF    MY    KOHI NOOR. 


HE  parsonage 
had  been  left 
in  disorder  by 
six  servants  in 
quick  succes- 
sion. The  last 
had  just  gone 
when  a  young 
colored  girl, 
with  a  waist 
like  an  h  o  u  r  - 
glass,  eyes  like  black  velvet,  and  teeth  incom- 
parable, applied  for  employment  For  ref- 
erences she  glibly  gave  a  doubtful  verbal 
list  of  ' '  Judge, "  '  *  Mayor, "  and  ' '  Doctor. " 
My  necessity  was  great,  and  Mollie  was 
shown  to  her  room.  She  soon  reappeared 
in  a  neat  print,  felt  slippers,  the  whitest  of 
turbans  and  aprons,  and  with  that  scintilla- 
tion of  eyes  and  smile  that  no  human  face 
but  the  African  can  produce.  I  have  a 
weakness  for  white  aprons  and  bright  faces, 
so  with  characteristic  haste  I  silently  classed 
her  as  a  genuine  kitchen  Koh-i-noor.  I 
must  have  reported  to  my  husband  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  for  he  immediately  invited 
several  ministerial  friends  to  dinner. 

When  showing  Mollie  her  duties,  I  noted 
with  pleasure  her  noiseless  step,  so  different 
from  her  predecessor  s,  and  when  she  occas- 
ionally paused  with  hands  on  her  hips,  her 
slender  figure  lightly  poised  on  one  foot  as 
she  beamed  and  sparkled  over  what  I  was 
saying,  I  thought  her  an  exquisite  model  for 
a  household  fairy  carved  in  ebony.  The 
fairy's  comments  on  my  methods,  however, 
were  more  frank  than  complimentary. 

* '  O  Lawdy  !  /  never  seed  things  done  so. 
Judge  Blynn  never  had  his  dinner  till  nine 
o'clock.  You  has  curus  ways  here ;  what 
would  Mayor  Carter  say  to  no  wine,  hi !" 

The  implied  reproach  touched  my  spirits 
with  a  feather's  weight  I  spent  the  hap- 
piest evening  I  had  seen  for  weeks.  The 
news  that  guests  were  bidden  to  dinner  on  the 
morrow,  with  the  house  still  in  disorder,  only 
caused  amusement  The  morning,  however, 
brought  an  apprehensive  mood  which  made 
me  an  early  visitor  to  the  kitchen.  I  found 
neither  a  fire  nor  a  presiding  Mollie.     Open- 


ing the  door  to  the  back  veranda,  I  saw  my 
Koh-i-noor  scintillating  in  the  sun,  prone  on 
the  steps.  The  sight  was  more  picturesque 
than  pleasing. 

**  Mollie!  It  is  breakfast  time  and  no 
fire  made." 

*  *  O  Lawdy  !  I  never  seed  such  a  break- 
fus ;  c'n  git  it  in  ten  minutes ;  no  need 
wastin'  all  the  mawnin'  on't" 

The  turban  and  apron,  the  eyes  and  smile 
were  all  they  had  been  before,  but  some- 
how, my  Koh-i-noor  at  that  moment  had 
lost  brilliance.  After  our  belated  meal  I 
gave  explicit  orders  for  the  morning  work 
and  retired  to  the  nursery.  A  sweet  soprano 
bore  plantation  song  and  hymn  through  the 
house,  and  I  thought :  ' '  Mollie  cannot  go 
very  wrong  and  sing  like  that  I "  But  when 
a  favorite  diversion  seemed  to  be  rushing  into 
my  room  unannounced  by  step  or  knock,  giv- 
ing the  sensation  of  a  lightning-fringed  cloud 
bursting  upon  me,  and  when  instead  of  the 
luncheon- bell  I  heard  a  lively  whistle  and 
the  thud  of  dancing  feet,  too  heavy  I  thought 
for  felt  slippers  or  a  household  fairy,  even  if 
carved  in  ebony,  I  felt  less  confident  Slip- 
ping down  stairs,  I  opened  the  kitchen  door 
just  as  the  tumult  ceased.  Mollie  stood  de- 
murely buttering  the  twelfth  griddle-cake  on 
a  pile  whose  circumference  covered  my  larg- 
est dinner  plate. 

'*I  jest  done  forgot  an'  takes  a  step; 
never  lived  with  the  min'ster  befo' ;  jes' 
gwine  feat  my  breakfus',"  was  her  apology 
and  explanation. 

"Why  did  you  not  eat  your  breakfast  this 
morning  ? '' 

'*  Never  eats  my  breakfus'  till  one 
o'clock, "  she  declared  with  the  air  of  a  prin- 
cess.   '*  I  gits  the  lunch  after  my  breakfus'." 

My  reproof  was  received  with  a  skip  and 
a  hop  across  the  floor,  though  the  twelve 
solid  cakes  waited  till  our  luncheon  was  pre- 
pared, and  my  effort  to  impress  her  with  the 
importance  of  the  dinner  only  met : 

* '  Oh,  I  knows  ;  I's  cooked  dinners  for  de 
quality  ;  don't  fool  roun'  all  day  'bout  it" 

With  this  understanding  I  left  her.  The 
echo  of  her  song  and  dance  still  reached  me, 
and  several  times  she  broke  in  upon  me  with 
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a  trivial  question,  assuming  the  pose  and 
sparkle  that  were  beginning  to  lose  their 
charm.  Toward  five  o'clock  less  noise  in  the 
kitchen  led  me  to  hope  that  my  frisky  cook 
had  ceased  ' '  foolin'  roun, "  and  was  soberly 
at  work.  I  stole  down  stairs  and  found  her 
regaling  herself  on  a  meal  of  ham  and  eggs, 
more  griddle-cakes  and  coffee.  The  kitchen 
was  all  in  disorder,  the  luncheon-dishes  stood 
in  the  sink,  the  range-fire  was  as  black  as 
Mollie's  face,  and  nothing  had  been  done 
toward  the  dinner.  I  stood  in  blank  dis- 
may. 

*  *  I  eats  my  dinner  befo'  I  cooks  the  big 
one,  an'  then  1  cleans  up,"  I  was  told  be- 
tween mouth  fuls. 

What  could  I  do  but  turn  cook's  assist- 
ant ?  Mollie  had  the  aptitude  of  her  race 
for  cooking,  and  with  me  worked  steadily. 
By  our  united  efforts  we  dined  at  the  cor- 
rect hour  according  to  Judge  Blynn,  who 
could  not  have  dined  earlier  with  Mollie  for 
a  cook.  I  pressed  on  her  the  importance  of 
keeping  everything  hot  till  served,  and  then 
met  our  guests  for  the  first  time  in  the  dining 
room  and  was  gallantly  complimented  for  my 
fine  color.  As  the  courses  came  on  in  per- 
fection and  Mollie  waited  with  deft  and 
noiseless  movements,  my  spirits  rose.  She 
would  yet  be  the  most  capable  as  she  was 
the  most  tidy  and  sparkling  of  servants. 

The  hot  evening  had  lured  me  to  the  ex- 
travagance of  ordering  ice-cream  from  a 
caterer.  I  knew  it  had  come  in  good 
order.  I  was  on  the  verge  of  being  proud 
ot  my  dinner,  of  being  proud  of  my  black 
cook  and  waitress.  Imagine,  then,  my  hu- 
miliation when,  with  the  dessert,  Mollie 
placed  before  me  two  platters  containing  a 
variegated  liquid,  and  left  the  room  with  her 
face  one  beam  of  elfish  delight.  My  household 
fairy  was  an  elf  of  the  baser  sort — undeserv- 
ing to  be  carved  in  ebony — who  had  literally 
obeyed  me  and  kept  everything  hot  My 
husband  whispered  across  the  table,  *  *  Koh-i- 
noor,'*  and  I  joined  in  the  laugh  his  explana- 
tion caused  with  the  best  grace  I  could  com- 
mand. The  Koh-i-noor  never  shone  with 
such  lustre  as  under  the  reprimand  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Dire  necessity  impelled  me  to  try  her  with 
the  washing,  which  she  undertook  with  her 
usual  confidence,  assuring  me  that  she  always 
had  her  clothes  on  the  lines  before  ten 
o'clock.  Her  hubbub  indicated  sufficient 
activity  of  some  sort,  which,  ceasing  toward 
noon,  led  me  to  an  investigation.  I  found 
a  deserted  kitchen  and  half  the  washing  still 
in  the  soaking  suds.     Through  the  open 


door  I  saw  Mollie  stretched  on  the  steps  in 
the  broiling  July  sun. 

**  Can't  work  with  nuffin  t'eat ;  can't  git 
the  clothes  out  without  a  lobster,"  she  said, 
not  stirring. 

'*  Mollie,  you  shall  have  the  best  luncheon 
the  house  affords,  but  you  must  get  up  and 
finish  this  washing." 

**  Hi  !  '  Mus  git  up  ! '  I's  free  an'  don' 
*  mus '  for  anybody.  My  maw  an'  paw  was 
slaves,  but  Linkum  freed  'em  an'  I  don' 
duck  my  head  to  white  folk.  Can't  wash 
without  a  Ipbster. " 

The  velvet  eyes  gleamed  with  fun  and 
defiance.  At  last,  in  despair,  I  bade  her 
fetch  the  biggest  lobster  the  market  afforded, 
and  was  literally  obeyed.  When  the  whole 
was  consumed  she  resumed  her  washing,  but 
her  movements  were  measured  by  the  rhythm 
of  her  song,  which  for  some — perhaps,  gastric 
— ^reason  was  a  slow,  weird,  minor  strain  with 
the  refrain,  *'  Oh  my  soul,  my  soul,  my  soul." 
She  poured  into  it  all  the  pathos  of  servitude, 
all  the  religious  emotion  of  her  race,  and  drove 
me  from  the  kitchen  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 
Who  could  exact  obedience  from  a  creature 
of  her  inheritances?  Plainly  not  I,  for  my 
washing  was  not  on  the  lines  till  nine  that 
evening,  affording  an  unexpected  interpreta- 
tion to  Mollie's  **  befo'  ten  o'clock." 

The  next  morning  she  announced  that  she 
was  going  to  Boston. 

'*Not  to-day  ;  Thursday  is  your  day  out" 

**  I  goes  out  when  I  likes  ;  I  wants  ter see 
my  maw  ;  I's  free,  I  is ;  I  wants  my  silk 
dress  an'  my  velvet,  an  " 

The  grumbling  grew  louder  and  louder 
during  breakfast  When  we  rose  from  the 
table  her  voice  had  reached  an  alarming 
pitch.  I  was  absolutely  afraid  of  her,  and 
my  husband  was  to  be  away  all  day. 

'*  Mollie,  you  may  go  to  Boston.  Get 
your  things  together  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  do  not  come  back  again. " 

The  elf  broke  into  the  merriest  laughter. 

"I's  willin,"  she  assented,  "haint  had 
nuflfin'  t'  eat  since  I  come.  When  yer  pears 
is  ripe  I'll  come  back." 

She  was  in  her  chamber  several  hours. 
And  what  a  tumult?  Song,  hymn,  exhor- 
tation, clog-dance,  whistling,  interspersed 
with  screams  of  laughter,  groans,  and  cat- 
calls. People  in  the  street  paused  and  looked 
up  to  her  window.  I  feared  the  police 
would  come  and  command  us  to  keep  the 
peace.  At  last  she  appeared,  tidy,  smiling, 
civil,  even  deferential.  In  my  haste  to  get  her 
off  before  her  mood  should  change,  I  loaded 
myself  with  parcels  and  escorted  her  to  the 


**THE  THUD  OF  DANCING   FEET." — See  page  53. 


comer.  As  the  car  moved  off  she  turned  to 
me  with  a  mocking,  triumphant  laugh  that 
attracted  everybody's  attention.  I  under- 
stood it  when  I  found  that,  in  my  nervous 
haste,  I  had  overpaid  her  two  dollars. 

But  this  was  not  the  last  of  her.  Some 
weeks  later,  coming  in  from  a  walk,  I  found 
my  Nora  much  excited. 

**  The  blackest  nagur  in  the  world  was 
here.  She  said  she  lived  with  you  three  years 
— the  likes  o'  her  1  an'  she  wanted  pears. 
After  atin*  all  in  the  fruit  dish,  she  filled  her 
pocket  from  the  trees — the  black  thafe  1  and 
told  me  she'd  come  agin  to  git  the  two  dol- 
lars the  misthress  owed  her — the  black  liar  !" 


Still  later,  Nora  announced. 

**Two  black  nagurs  want  to  see  the  min- 
ister and  one  is  the  black  thafe  o'  the  pears 
an'  she  walked  into  the  parlor  widout  so 
much  as  by  your  lave. " 

Sure  enough,  there  was  Mollie,  resplend- 
ent in  a  gown  and  bonnet  of  flimsy  blue 
silk,  pink  roses  over  her  forehead  and  cov- 
ering her  bosom,  and  pink  kids  tightly  drawn 
over  her  hands.  Her  companion  was  a  re- 
spectable looking  colored  man  in  a  black  suit 
and  white  gloves.  He  rose  and  stated  his 
errand  with  dignity,  while  Mollie  covered 
her  face  with  the  pink  gloves  and  giggled. 
The  minister  was  wanted  to  transfer  my  Koh- 
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i-noor  to  the  bosom  of  a  husband.  Nora 
was  dispatched  for  him,  and  I,  to  shorten  the 
period  of  waiting,  wound  up  the  children's 
music  box  and  left  it  on  the  parlor  table.  Soon 
a  familiar  sound  caused  me  to  peep  through 
the  portiere.  There  was  Mollie,  her  head 
on  one  side,  her  skirts  held  from  her  feet, 
her  eyes  raised,  in  all  the  ecstacy  of  her  fa- 
vorite dance.  Her  companion  watched  her 
with  eyes  and  smile  as  radiant  as  her  own 
and  softly  applauded  with  hands  and  feet. 
The  dance  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of 
the  minister.  While  he  was  examining  the 
young  man's  documents  in  the  study,  Mollie 
gave  me  a  glowing  account  of  her  prospects. 

* '  Will  you  keep  house  ? "  I  asked,  remem- 
bering her  late  exploits. 

**0,  Lawdy  I  no  indeed.  Jim's  head 
waiter  at  Sarytog}',  an'  I  shall  board  in  de 
hotel  an'  wear  silks  an'  satins.  I've  got  a 
garnet,  an'  a  green,  an'  a  pink,  an'  a  pur- 
ple-" 


The  return  of  minister  and  bridegroom 
brought  fresh  giggling  and  covering  of  her 
face  with  the  pink  gloves,  which  continued 
through  the  ceremony,  the  bridegroom 
seeming  not  to  notice  it  At  the  close  he 
handed  the  minister  a  generous  bank  bill. 

**The  missis  owes  me  two  dollar,"  broke 
in  the  mendacious  bride. 

My  husband  turned  to  me  with  an  inquir- 
ing look. 

*' Mollie  forgets,  it  is  she  that  owes  me 
two  dollars,"  I  said.  **I  will  make  her  a 
wedding  present  of  it." 

The  bride's  giggle  changed  to  convulsive 
laughter  as  she  executed  her  best  pirouette 
and  gasped  :   "O  Lawdy  I  you  is  so  curus  ! "' 

As  the  couple  drove  away  my  husband 
gave  me  a  merry  look  that  spoke  volumes. 
I  am  given  to  enthusiasms — but  he  can 
check  my  wildest  flight  by  whispering  one 
word —  *  *  Koh-i-noor. " 

Sarah  E,  Burton, 
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UCH-US  ED 

words  in  these 
days  of  enorm- 
ous city  rents, 
poor  domestic 
service,  and 
manifold  n'ew 
household  con- 
veniences !  Be- 
sides that,  their 
signification  has 
almost  entirely  changed  within  the  present 
generation  and  since  the  days  when  **  living 
in  rooms"  was  considered  an  open  confes- 


sion of  grinding  poverty  even  if  not  quite 
squalid. 

Nowadays  there  are  many  worse  things 
than  light  housekeeping.  Slatternly  house- 
keeping on  a  large  scale  is  one  of  them. 
Sordid,  sour-faced  housekeeping  on  any 
scale  whatever  is  another.  Housekeeping 
on  a  scale  too  large  for  one's  purse  is  infinite- 
ly worse,  and  ''heavy"  housekeeping,  be 
the  heaviness  of  bread  or  hearts,  is  not  to  be 
named  in  the  same  year  with  merry  '  *  light 
housekeeping  "  in  rooms. 

The  ideal  of  romantic  imagination  in 
Washington  Irving's  and  Lady  Blessington's 
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day,  was  *'love  in  a  cottage."  When  our 
fathers  and  mothers  grew  flushed  with  their 
youthful  hterary  fevers,  did  they  not  invari- 
ably make  their  heroine  with  long  ringlets,  a 
book-muslin  frock  and  blue  sash,  turn  away 
from  her  wealthy  adorers  to  wed  him  who 
talked  of  an  ivy-embowered  cottage,  whose 
roses  bloomed  all  the  year  round  ?  I  remem- 
ber I  used  to  wonder  more  than  a  little 
about  that  ivy-mantled  cottage,  as  a  child, 
never  having  seen  one  out  of  books.  When 
I  asked  concerning  them  I  was  rather  sharp- 
ly answered,  *  *  Ivy-bowered  cottage  1  What 
rubbish  has  the  child  been  reading?  Ivy 
doesn't  grow  in  this  country,  it  won't  stand 
our  winters — if  it  did,  an  American  cottage 
would  tumble  down  with  old  age  before  the 
ivy  was  half  grown." 

Later,  I  discovered  that  those  ivied  cottages 
were  but  a  poetic  delusion  and  snare  laid  for 
unwar}'  American  story-writers  by  the  ro- 
mantic school  of  English  fiction,  of  which 
Lady  Blessington  was  a  priestess  and  the 
author  of  the  **  Lady  of  Lyons"  high  priest. 

Nowadays,  we  hear  nothing  of  '*  love  in  a 
cottage,"  although  love  itself  is  as  much  the 
novelist's  stock  in  trade  as  ever  it  was.  We 
have  become  too  realistic  in  our  art  and  if 
we  saw  a  heroine  in  a  perpetual  white  dress 
in  a  rose-embowered  **  villa,"  would  insist 
upon  seeing  her  washing  bills,  or  upon  the 
visible  presence  of  a  maid-of-all-work. 
There  was  never  a  servant  or  a  wash  tub  in 
the  old  ivy  cottage,  but  there  was  always 
fresh  bread  on  the  table,  honey,  and 
roses  laden  with  dew,  and  the  dishes — 
Heaven  bless  you,  they  washed  themselves  ! 
We  have  love  in  *  *  rooms, "  and  the  frocks 
are  rarely  white,  the  ringlets  never  long. 
There  may  be  roses  there,  but  no  ivy,  scarce- 
ly honey,  and  the  bread  comes  from  the 
Vienna  bakery  across  the  square. 

And,  withal,  there  may  be  quite  as  much 
of  the  poetry  and  romance  of  love's  young 
dream  as  though  nightingales  sang  under  the 
windows,  and  snowy  hens  laid  ivory  eggs  an 
hour  before  breakfast  in  Madam's  book- 
muslin  lap. 

We  have,  all  of  us,  seen  pictures  of  Love 
flying  out  of  the  window  as  Poverty  came  in 
at  the  door.  And  behold  !  is  it  not  invari- 
ably a  cottage  window  from  which  the 
chubby  god  flies,  a  cottage  door  that  the 
grim  spectre  enters  ?  Whoever  saw  a  picture 
of  Poverty  intruding  upon  'Might  house- 
keeping in  rooms  ?"  And  when  have  we  seen 
Cupid  posed  upon  the  window  ledge  of  an 
apartment  house  ? 

Yet  have  we  not  seen  many  a  pretty  pict- 


ure of  baby-house  home-making?  Didn't 
Dickens  give  us  a  charming  one  with  Ruth 
Pinch  for  its  central  figure  ?  Don't  we  still 
savor,  after  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
hashed  mutton  and  rhubarb  tarts  of  the  mild 
Amelias  light  housekeeping  as  we  never 
could  taste  them  now, had  Fieldingnot  placed 
her  '*  in  rooms. "  Does  not  Mrs.  Whitney 
give  us  many  a  bit  of  poetry  over  gas-stoves, 
and  has  not  Ho  wells  more  than  once  showed 
us  young  love  in  rooms  ? 

There  is  a  certain  Robinson-Crusoe-ish  ele- 
ment in  human  nature  which  delights  in  clev- 
erly triumphing  over  material  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  domestic  cosiness  and  comfort. 
All  the  powers  of  opposition  that,  in  heavy  or 
full  housekeeping,  are  conquered  only  with 
weapons  of  proper  fighting  size,  are  here  be- 
labored with  such  delicate  implements  as  do 
not  soil  or  weary  the  daintiest  hand.  Indeed, 
sleight-of-hand  is  the  trick  in  light  house- 
keeping more  than  rough  vigor,  and  almost 
any  woman  feels  more  triumphant  over  a  con- 
quest won  by  smooth  and  graceful  dexter- 
ity than  one  gained  by  sledge  hammer  blows. 
Almost  any  woman  would  choose  a  doll's 
housekeeping  rather  than  that  of  an  ogress, 
and  many  a  victim  of  ^washing  and  surging 
Bridget  prefers  the  quiet  and  cleanliness,  the 
order  and  refinement  of  housekeeping  in 
rooms. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  only  a  lady 
makes  the  perfect  light  housekeeper.  A 
heavy  hand,  an  obtuse  eye,  a  lurching  habit 
are  out  of  place  there.  Equally  so  is  the 
outside-of-the-platter  cleanliness  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  vulgar  hot^sekeeper  from  the 
refined.  '  *  Slut  holes, "  as  our  robust  grand- 
mothers called  them,  are  the  worm-holes  of 
light  housekeeping.  She  who  cannot  get 
along  without  them  is  not  worthy  the  place 
she  fills.  We  certainly  would  enthusiastic- 
ally prefer  to  take  our  sausages  with  Captain 
Costigan  in  Alsatia,  or  our  chop  from  Bay- 
ham's   folic,  than  with  her. 

I  have  seen  light  housekeeping  in  two 
rooms  where  the  Aome  feeling,  which  some 
imagine  cannot  exist  without  an  upstairs 
a  downstairs  and  a  lady's  chamber,  was  as 
sacredly  preserved  as  ever  in  a  patriarchal 
homestead.  There  was  no  fuss  and  flurry, 
no  dirt  or  discontent,  and,  with  every  house- 
keeping object  in  its  place,  the  home-mak- 
ers easily  fell  into  theirs  without  collisions 
or  border  wars.  I  have  seen  in  old  and  de- 
cayed New  England  towns  the  melancholy 
spectacle  of  lonely  widows  and  spinsters 
shaking  about  like  dried  peas  in  pots  of  ten 
or  a  dozen  empty  rooms,  with  not  a  soul  to 
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whom  to  say,  **How  sweet  is  solitude  1  " 
They  hate  the.  silent  spaces  that  surround 
them.  They  are  haunted  by  pallid  spec- 
tres of  other  days,  by  the  ghost  of  the  merry 
brother  who  was  lost  overboard  at  sea,  of 
the  fair  sisters  and  other  brave  brothers  who 
drifted,  one  by  one,  away  to  other  homes, 
some  beneath  the  green  sod,  some  above  it, 
but  all  to  that  woeful  and  inevitable  change 
than  which  death  is  no  harder  to  bear.  The 
father's  old  arm-chair  is  there,  the  mother's 
death-bed,  the  family  cradle,  as  empty  as  if 
the  great  Reaper  had  gathered  buds  with  the 
ripened  grain.  They  cannot  bear  the  gloom 
and  silence  where  once  was  summer  and 
song,  and  they  do  not  want  to  sweep  and 
dust,  so  they  generally  shut  up  all  the  rooms 
but  one  or  two,  and  live  in  that  one  or  two, 
in  a  hand-to-mouth  fashion  calculated  to 
wring  tears  of  pity  from  a  light  housekeep- 
ing heart.  Silent  and  solitary,  they  dwell 
among  their  ghosts,  faltering  about  their 
microscopic  housework,  always  with  mag- 
nificent scorn  for  shiftless  city  people  who 
live  in  rooms  and  eat  baker's  bread.  They 
make  their  tea  with  a  handful  of^Miips, 
shooting  out  the  lip  at  her  who  makes  hers 
over  gas.  They  dine  off  a  corner  of  the 
kitchen  table,  and  tip-tilt  the  nose  at  those 
who  eat  from  marble-topped  ones,  and  they 
take  in  their  half  a  pint  of  milk  every  day, 
thanking  fortune  they  are  not  as  those  other 
women  are  who  use  theirs  condensed.  They 
really  fancy  they  are  housekeeping,  and  will 
tell  you  so  if  you  ask  them,  and  never  sus- 
pect their  home-making  is  of  a  thousand 
times  more  attenuate  quality  than  that  of 
thousands  who  "live  in  rooms,"  not  as  they 
do,   in  kitchens. 

I  know  light  housekeeping  where,  ex- 
cept during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  work  more 
than  in  the  brave  drawing-rooms  of  Madam 
Midas.  I  have  seen  Jtureau  drawers  turned 
into  pantries,  and  have  been  amazed  at 
the  dainties  evolved  therefrom,  as  well 
as  the  exquisite  table  furnishing.  I  have 
made  calls  and  laughed  with  my  hostess 
that  I  sat  over  the  cooking  stove,  hidden 
beneath  a  smart  ottoman.  I  have  eaten  the 
flakiest  pastry,  knowing  it  to  have  been  rolled 
out  upon  a  marble  table  top  with  an  empty 
bottle,  and  baked  in  the  oven  of  a  Florence 
oil  stove.  I  have  seen  a  tired  husband  re- 
turn at  night  as  thankful  to  get  *  *  home  "  as 
ever  a  story  lover  was  to  sight  his  ivied  cot- 
tage with  a  white  gown  and  blue  sash  in  the 
doorway,  and  a  perspective  of  roses  and 
honey  and  cold  chicken  beyond.    That  tired 


husband  entered   his    **room"  to  find  the 
table  ready  for  him,  draped  in  snowy  white. 

There  was  no  slouchiness  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  laid,  for  in  light  housekeeping 
it  not  only  is  more  comfortable  to  do  every- 
thing in  order,  but  even  more  simple.  The 
service  was  smaller  than  had  the  housekeep- 
ing been  on  a  larger  scale,  the  china  **  picked 
up"  where  delicate  porcelain  is  the  rule  and 
not  showy  and  capacious.  Only  the  light 
housekeeper  knows  to  its  supreme  perfection 
this  delight  of  prowling  among  bazars  and 
wayside  displays,  for  the  purpose  of  **  pick- 
ing up "  a  piece  of  china  or  glass  suitable 
for  grown-up  doll's  housekeeping.  She  who 
calmly  buys  everything  fitted  for  the  size 
of  ordinary  humanity  knows  nothing  of 
the  exquisite  thrill  caused  by  the  discovery 
of  an  odd  cup  and  saucer  ''just  the  size 
of  mine  at  home,"  or  of  an  unwedded  sugar 
bowl  that  will  match  with  anything,  or  a  tea 
pot  made  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  to 
sleep  sweetly  beside  "that  little  cream  jug  I 
found  at  Homer's. "  And  the  hoUr<«ekeeping 
department  of  those  huge  bazarsi  What  can 
equal  the  pleasure  of  hunting  them  for  newly 
invented  domestic  conveniences  only  hajf 
life-size?  There  are  miniature  gem  tins, 
banded  in  companies  of  six  instead  of  the 
commonplace  twelve,  six  and  no  more, 
holding  exactly  the  proportion  that  Edwin 
and  Angelina  consume  every  morning. 
There  are  all  manners  and  fashions  of  infan- 
tile tea-kettles  and  baby  coffee-pots,  holding 
exactly  Edwin's  two  cups  and  Angelina's  one, 
with  not  a  drop  to  stand  over  for  another 
time.  The  tiny  steam  boiler,  the  frying-pan 
and  stew-pan  to  match, — "Why,"  declares 
Angelina,  "  it  is  the  most  economical  way 
and  the  nicest  in  the  world  ;  your  utensils 
won't  allow  you  to  waste,  no  matter  how 
much  you  are  inclined  to  !  " 

The  wonders  that  cleverness  accomplishes 
in  these  miniature  menages  almost  passes 
belief.  Angelina's  pet  utensil  is  a  three- 
decker,  like  a  Mississippi  steamboat.  Upon 
the  lower  deck  slowly  simmers  the  ragout 
which  shall  be  the  piece  de  resistance  of  her 
dinner.  Above  it,  between  decks,  vegetables 
steam  mildly  dinnerwards,  while  the  covered 
upper  deck  holds  the  cold  rice  or  bit  of  stale 
cake  warming  over  into  a  new  pudding. 
Her  beans,  for  she  is  a  New  Englander,  bake 
in  a  well-aired  room  all  Saturday  night  and 
are  of  perfect  Puritan  quality  on  Sunday 
morning.  It  is  by  no  means  too  much  for 
her  to  roast  the  chicken  which  would  have 
been  roasted  for  her  by  the  spirit  of  poetry 
were  this  an  ivied  cottage  and  she  a  book- 
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muslin  bride.  She  is,  however,  obliged  to 
draw  the  line  at  doughnuts,  and  buys  her 
fruit  cake  and  plum-pudding  ready  made. 

Withal,  she  is  a  bright  and  cheery  creature, 
not  weighed  down  with  the  care  of  a  house 
too  large  for  her  purse,  and  servants  too  inde- 
pendent for  her  comfort.  The  charm  of  a 
perpetual  picnic,  where  the  skies  are  bright, 


the  earth  warm,  and  fatigue  not  yet  set  in, 
hovers  about  all  her  culinary  and  domestic 
experiments  and  inventions,  and  she  thanks 
God  every  day  that  her  housekeeping  is  just 
light  enough  for  her  purse,  and  not  an  atom 
too  heavy  for  her  heart. 

Deliverance  Dingle. 
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(A  Word  to  Mistrsssss.) 


npHERE  is  a  book  entitled  "  Domesti- 
cus  ;  A  Tale  of  the  Imperial  City. "  The 
.  woman  who  takes  it  up  with  the  thought  of 
revelling  in  descriptions  of  the  glories  of  an- 
cient Rome,  and  increasing  her  store  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  antiquity,  will  find  her  ex- 
pectations brought  to  naught.  Yet,  if  she 
is  an  average  woman,  grappling  with  the 
problem  of  the  housekeeper  and  home-mak- 
er, she  will  not  read  far  before  a  responsive 
chord  is  stirred  in  her  heart.  She  knows 
all  about  these  things  herself.  It  is  a  mel- 
ancholy comfort  to  find  that  some  one  else 
knows  so  well,  too. 

It  is  not  in  the  scope  of  this  brief  article 
to  review  the  book  in  question,  or  to  discuss 
in  any  general  way  the  domestic  problem  of 
which  it  treats.  But  one  quotation  may 
well  be  made  from  it,  to  sharpen  a  single 
point  of  the  problem,  too  often  ignored. 
* ' Domesticus "  is  introduced  to  us  as  **a 
certain  malevolent  spirit  of  the  air  and  min- 
ister of  chaos,"  who  haunts  the  domain 
of  the  housekeeper  to  make  her  life 
wretched.  In  short,  he  is  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  is  troublesome  in  the  well-known 
servant  problem.  Now  the  heroine  of  this 
overtrue  tale,  in  due  time  **  discovered  that 
Domesticus  had  so  sapped  and  subverted 
the  foundations  of  morality,  that  mankind 
in  general  and  womankind  in  particular, 
claimed  to  be  absolved  from  every  obliga- 
tion of  truth  or  veracity  in  certifymg  as  to 
his  representatives.  He  seemed  to  have 
granted  a  kind  of  dispensation  in  the  use  of 


the  vernacular,  whereby  such  old-time  terms 
as  *solJliety,'  'honesty,'  'industry,'  'fideli- 
ty,' and  the  like,  were  no  longer  real  names 
for  real  qualities,  but  were  reduced  to  the 
level  of  mere  trade-marks,  labels,  and  brands 
for  the  wares  of  Domesticus,  who  so  jug- 
gled and  contrived  with  these  and  other  de- 
vices as  to  delude  a  confiding  public  into  the 
notion  that  all  the  virtues  could  be  hired  at 
a  fixed  rate  per  month — a  draft  on  popular 
credulity  which  would  have  been  dishonored 
at  sight  in  any  other  sphere  of  sublimary  af- 
fairs." 

The  implied  double  indictment  against 
mistresses  is  severe,  but  it  is  true.  We 
American  women  lay  claim  to  some  measure 
of  common  sense  and  ordinary  business 
capacity,  yet  we  take  strangers  into  our 
homes  to  hold  positions  of  more  or  less  re- 
sponsibility about  our  children  or  our  prop- 
erty, and  often  we  seem  utterly  careless  as  to 
what  references  they  have  to  offer ;  or,  if  we 
ask  for  references,  we  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  verify  them. 

But  the  second  count  in  the  indictment  is 
more  serious.  We  profess  to  be  truthful 
women,  and  yet,  to  satisfy  our  departing 
domestic  we  will  give  her  a  * '  character  " 
which  often  is  no  more  justified  by  her 
real  character  than  our  professions  of  veracity 
are  justified  by  our  conduct  in  doing  this. 
In  so  doing  we  are  gravely  wronging  the  one 
who  is  to  succeed  us  as  mistress.  What 
right  have  I  to  tell  you  that  my  servant  is 
neat  when  she  is  filthy,  honest  when  she  is 
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thievish,  amiable  when  she  is  vixen- 
ish? Why  are  not  these  lies  just  as 
bad  as  dozens  of  others  that  we  should 
shrink  from  in  horror?  Which  will  you 
think  me,  untruthful  or  stupid,  when  you 
find  that  my  **neat,  honest,  amiable"  serv- 
ant cannot  wash  a  dish  clean,  filches  your 
stores,  is  unkind  to  your  children  ?  Surely  I 
am  foolish,  not  to  say  wicked,  thus  to  stultify 
myself.  But  I  am  *' sorry  for  the  girl."  *'  1 
don't  want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  getting 
a  good  place."  1  think  I  **  might  as  well 
get  rid  of  her  without  any  fuss."  So  for  the 
sake  of  my  weak  good  nature  and  my  moral 
cowardice,  I  tell  deliberate  lies,  wronging 
the  ones  who  will  be  deceived  by  misrepre- 
sentations, and  wronging  the  girl  as  well. 
For  she  is  thus  led  to  undervalue  the  worth 
of  a  really  good  character,  and  to  despise  the 
untruthfulness  of  those  who  should  be  ex- 
amples to  her  -jf  the  nobility  of  truth.  In  the 
long  run,  she  is  no  better  off  temporally,  and 
in  both  long  and  short  run,  she  is  far  worse 
off  morally,  for  feeling  that  she  is  sure  of 
good  references,  no  matter  what  her  deserts. 
The  indiscriminate  and  reckless  granting  of 
references  which  at  present  prevails  so  large- 
ly, is  an  unmitigated  evil  which  cannot  be 
too  soon  corrected. 

How  it  may  be  corrected  is  the  practical 
question.  The  other  extreme,  of  refusing 
all  recommendation  because  of  some  special 
fault  which  has  excited  the  mistress's  anger 
and  perhaps  been  the  cause  of  dismissal,  is  not 
so  common  as  its  opposite,  now  under  dis- 
cussion, but  it  is  as  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
Above  all  things,  let  us  be  just  to  those  in 
our  employ ;  in  doing  this,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  just  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  fel- 
low-employers. Or,  to  put  the  converse  into 
better  words  than  our  own, 

*  *  To  thine  own  self  be  true; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. " 

It  will  not  need  any  great  exertion  of  in- 
tellect to  reduce  this  abstract  principle  to  a 
few  concrete  practicalities. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  understood, 
wherever  you  can  bring  it  about  by  your 
example  or  precept,  that  a  satisfactory  refer- 
ence will  be  required  and  verified,  on  engag- 
ing a  servant. 

Secondly,  make  all  the  references  you 
give  satisfactory,  by  making  them  truthful, 
neither  refusing  recognition  to  excellences, 
nor  glossing  over  palpable  deficiencies.  To 
be  truthful,  one  need  not  be  without  that 
charity  peculiarly  needed  by  mistresses,  that 
"suffereth   long,   and   is  kind."     Have    U 


thoroughly  understood  with  .your  domestic, 
from  the  first,  that  this  is  your  intention,  and 
that  the  "character"  you  give  her  when  she 
leaves  will  depend  entirely  on  the  one  she 
herself  has  revealed  while  with  you.  A  con- 
sistent and  persistent  following  of  this  plan 
by  all  mistresses  would  make  an  incentive 
for  good  behavior  on  the  part  of  servants 
which  novfj  unfortunately,  is  almost  wholly 
lacking. 

Of  course,  to  be  effective,  the  reform 
should  be  as  nearly  universal  as  possible, 
yet  do  not  fear  to  inaugurate  it  in  your  circle, 
though  you  begin  as  a  minority  of  one. 
Some  one  must  blaze  the  way  for  the  path  of 
every  needed  reform. 

Two  instances  which  came  lately  under 
the  writer's  observation  illustrate  the  need  of 
a  reform.  In  one  case,  the  girl  had  been  in 
a  place  for  a  year,  and  was  valued  for  many 
good  qualities.  She  had,  however,  an  ex- 
ceedingly bad  temper,  and  after  long  pa- 
tience on  the  part  of  the  mistress,  was  dis- 
missed for  that  fault  On  leaving,  she  de- 
manded a  reference.  Feeling  the  necessity 
of  being  truthful  and  the  desire  to  be  kind, 
the  lady  wrote  one  in  general  terms,  adding 
that  she  would  be  ready  to  answer  any 
farther  inquiries  which  might  come  to  her. 
But  the  girl  said  this  would  not  do.  She 
didn't  want  any  reference  that  would  make 
farther  inquiries  thought  of.  So,  upon  her 
insistence,  the  mistress  tried  again,  making 
kindly  and  detailed  mention  of  the  girl's 
various  good  points,  but  adding,  as  she  felt 
bound  to  in  common  honesty,  that  she  could 
not  recommend  the  girl  as  regarded  her  tem- 
per. The  temper  came  out  in  full  display 
then. 

*'Iknow  well  enough  I've  got  an  ugly 
temper,  but  you're  no  lady  to  speak  of  it  in 
my  reference.  I'll  tear  your  old  paper  up. 
It's  all  a  show,  any  way,  and  I  can  get  a 
place  fast  enough  without  it. "  And  so  she 
did,  to  the  discredit  of  employers,  be  it  said. 
Another  girl  left  her  place  in  disgrace,  for 
misdemeanors  which  excited  the  indignation 
even  of  her  fellow-servants.  Had  her  em- 
ployers had  no  conscience,  still  they  could 
not  have  ventured  to  give  her  a  recommenda- 
tion, after  conduct  so  egregious  and  well 
known  as  hers.  Yet  she  was  defiant,  for 
she  knew  her  own  power. 

'^'11  go  to   Mrs.    She'll   be  glad 

enough  to  get  me."/ 

Mrs.    was   one    of  the   prominent 

ladies  of  the  church  and  town,  presumably 
a  woman  of  character.  She  knew,  too,  all 
the  circumstances   about   the  girl's  leaving 
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her  place.  In  spite  of  this,  she  at  once  en- 
gaged the  girl,  because  she  *  *  needed  a  girl 
so  much,  and  one  mustn't  be  too  particu- 
lar." The  girl's  sense  of  triumph,  her  in- 
creased confidence  in  her  ability  to  sin  with- 
out suffering  for  it,  and  the  discredit  thus 
thrown  by  an  influential  neighbor  upon  the 
justly  offended  mistress,  are  all  at  once  evi- 
dent. 

While  influential  women  make  so  little  of 
character,  what  can  we  expect  of  the  ordi- 
nary domestic  ?     It  is  a  comfort  to  the  un- 


regenerate  heart  of  the  onlooker  who  here 
narrates  the  incident,  to  be  able  to  record 
that  the  lady  soon  rued  her  bargain.  That 
she  should,  is  justice  so  bare  as  to  be  not 
even  poetic. 

In  recapitulation  :  Ask  for  references  ;  if 
possible,  verify  them  ;  give  them,  generously 
but  honestly.  So  shall  mistress  and  servants 
alike  prosper,  and  the  fiend  ' '  Domesticus  " 
be  robbed  of  one  more  of  his  terrors. 

Lucy  While  Palmer. 
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AVERY  charming  substitute  for  buck- 
wheat cakes  can  be  made  out  of  a  nice 
article  of  **  brown  flour,"  such  as  is  used  for 
making  brown  bread.  I  do  not  mean 
"shorts"  or  "seconds,"  for  they  do  not 
make  good  cakes,  but  the  genuine  brown 
flour. 

Made  by  the  recipe  herewith  given  they 
are  almost  as  nice  as  the  bona  fide  buckwheat, 
that  indispensable  luxury  of  a  Winter  morn- 
ing's breakfast. 

I  have  seen  these  same  brown  flour  sub- 
stitutes clear  up  the  horizon  of  the  mind 
masculine  as  they  would  appear  and  d/wap- 
pear,  light,  as  sweet  as  a  nut,  and  done  to  a 
turn.  One  could  almost  see  the  mental 
thaw,  and  before  the  breakfast  was  over  there 
would  be  clear  skies  and  the  toiler  would 
"go  forth  to  his  labor  until  evening,"  re- 
freshed and  reinforced,  lifted  out  of  a  dull 
appetiteless  depression  by  so  simple  a  thing 
as  an  improvised  buckwheat  cake  which 
was  not  a  buckwheat  cake  after  all !  Here  is 
the  way  to  make  them  : 


Imitation  Buckwheat  Cakks. 

I  quart  of  brown  flour. 
%,  a  pint  of  white  flour. 

1  gill  of  corn  meal. 

2  gills  of  yeasL 

About  nine  o'clock  at  night  mix  all  of  the- 
ingredients  together  into  a  very  thick  batter, 
using  milk  and  warm  water.  Set  the  batter 
where  it  will  keep  warm.  In  the  morning 
when  ready  to  fry  the  cakes,  stir  into  the  batter 
a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  of  a  level  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  and  y^-^j^  milk  sufficient 
to  thin  the  batter  to  the  proper  consistency. 
Cook  the  cakes  quickly  and  send  to  the 
table  at  once  on  hot  plates. 

Short  Cake. 

I  pound  of  flour. 
^  pound  of  butter. 
Salt  to  taste. 

Rub  the  butter  thoroughly  into  the  flour, 
after  sifting    the   latter  with   the  salt   in  it. 
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With  cold  water  mix  it  into  a  moderately 
stiff  dough.  Roll  it  out  six  times,  doubling 
it  over  each  time.  Finally,  roll  it  out  into  a 
sheet  about  half  an  inch  thick  and  cut  the 
cakes  round  or  any  other  shape  that  you 
like. 

Waffles. 

I  pint  of  flour. 

I  pint  of  meal  mush,  (warm), 

I  tablespoonful  of  butter. 

4  eggs,  well  beaten. 

I  pint  of  fresh  milk. 

Salt  to  trfste. 

Stir  the  spoonful  of  butter  into  the  warm 
{no/  hot)  mush,  which  must  be  rather  thick. 
Add  the  salt  and  the  flour  and  milk  gradually 
until  the  batter  is  perfectly  smooth.  Last, 
add  the  well  beaten  eggs.  Have  four  waffle 
irons  perfectly  clean,  well  greased  with  sweet 
lard,  and  hot  enough  to  cook  quickly  with- 
out burning. 

Waffles  should  be  a  nice  brown,  but  not 
at  all  scorched  and  should  be  eaten  just  as 
soon  as  cooked. 

Sally  Lunn. 

I  %  pounds  of  flour. 

3  ounces  of  butter. 

3  eggs. 

I  teacupful  of  yeast. 

I  tablespoonful  of  sugar. 

Sweet  milk  sufficient  to  mix  into  a  soft 
dough. 

Work  the  dough  thoroughly,  mould  into  a 
round  loaf  and  place  it  in  a  well  greased  pan 
to  rise.  When  light,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven, 
turn  out  on  a  hot  plate  and  serve  at  once. 

In  Summer  mix  it  at  twelve  o'clock  if  you 
want  it  for  tea,  in  Winter  at  nine. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  Sally  Lunn,  this  is 
good  when  cold. 

Beef  Soup. 

1  hind  quarter  shank  of  beef 

2  gallons  of  cold  water. 

I  quart  of  thinly  sliced  okra. 
I  pint  of  Lima  beans. 
I  pint  of  peeled  and  mashed  tomatoes. 
%  pint  of  minced  squash. 
%  pint  of  sliced  Irish  potatoes. 
I  pint  of  corn  cut  from  cob. 
I  onion,  sliced  thin. 
I  bunch  of  herbs,  thyme  or  marjoram. 
Use  a  porcelain-lined  soup  kettle  and  put 
the  meat  on  in  cold  water  over  a  brisk  fire. 


When  it  begins  to  boil,  skim  off"  all  of  the 
scum  and  then  put  in  the  vegetables,  except 
the  herbs  and  corn.  They  must  be  added  an 
hour  before  the  soup  is  done.  Do  not  let  it 
boil  briskly  after  the  vegetables  have  been 
put  in,  but  gently  and  steadily  for  seven 
hours.  Stir  it  frequently  from  the  bottom, 
so  that  none  of  the  vegetables  can  adhere  to 
the  kettle  and  burn.  This  is  especially 
necessary  after  the  com  has  been  added. 
Stir  in  salt  and  pepper  just  before  serving 
and  after  you  have  skimmed  off"  every  parti- 
cle of  fat.  Remove  all  bone  and  pieces  of 
meat  before  pouring  the  soup  into  the 
tureen. 

Green  Pea  Soup. 

1  quart  of  shelled  peas. 

2  quarts  of  hot  water. 
^  of  a  pound  of  butter. 
4  slices  of  cold  ham. 
Parsley,  salt  and  pepper. 

Boil  the  peas  until  they  are  soft,  then  re- 
move them  from  the  water,  mash  them  up 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  return  them  to  the 
saucepan  and  then  pour  the  soup  through  a 
colander  to  remove  the  skins. 

Put  the  soup  to  boil  again,  adding  the 
butter,  salt,  pepper  and  a  little  thickening  to 
make  it  about  the  consistency  of  cream.  A 
little  flour,  creamed  with  butter,  is  the  proper 
thickening.  Remove  the  slices  of  ham  be- 
fore sending  the  soup  to  the  tiable.  This 
soup  is  delicious. 

Shad  Baked  on  a  Board.   . 

Take  a  fat,  fresh  shad  that  has  been  nicely 
cleaned  and  opened  down  the  back  as  for 
boiling.  Have  ready  a  piece  of  oaken  board 
that  has  been  heated  thoroughly. 

Salt  and  pepper  the  fish,  and  with  small 
nails  tack  it  to  the  board.  Set  the  board 
before  a  bright  fire  and  turn  it  frequently 
upside  down.  Mop  it  with  flour  and  butter 
as  it  roasts.  When  done,  lay  the  board  with 
the  fish  on  it  on  a  dish  and  send  it  to  the 
table  hot.  Serve  with  drawn  butter  and 
chopped  eggs.  The  middle  piece  of  a  flour 
barrel  top  makes  a  good  board  on  which  to 
cook  a  shad.  It  is  of  oak  and  will  impart 
no  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  fish. 

Roasted  Sirloin  of  Beef. 

When  it  is  possible,, beef  should  always 
hang  at  least  forty-eight  hours.  It  improves 
its  flavor  and  makes  it  more  tender.     A  sirlion 
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of  beef  that  weighs  ten  pounds  should  roast 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Rub  it  with  a  little 
salt  and  pepper,  dredge  on  a  thin  coating  of 
flour,  spit  it  and  place  it  about  two  feet  from 
a  brisk  fire. 

Put  a  gill  of  water  in  the  dripping  pan,  to 
prevent  the  drying  up  of  the  juice  which  drops 
from  the  meat  Turn  the  meat  frequently 
and  when  it  begins  to  make  a  fr3ring  sound, 
and  the  juice  begins  to  fall  more  rapidly, 
turn  it  around  oftener. 

After  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  such 
cooking,  move  it  a  little  nearer  to  the  fire. 
Baste  it  frequently  with  butter  or  lard.  After 
basting,  dredge  on  more  fiour.  When  that 
is  brown  baste  again  and  dredge ;  continue 
this  process  until  the  meat  is  done.  Prick 
the  meat  with  a  fork  and  if  no  bloody  juice 
runs,  set  it  closer  to  the  fire  for  the  final 
browning.  Baste  often  to  prevent  burning 
and  when  it  is  brown  all  over,  remove  from 
the  spit  to  a  hot  dish,  and  keep  it  covered  un- 
til it  is  time  to  serve  it  Skim  o£f  all  of  the 
fat  from  the  drippings  and  let  it  boil  until  it 
is  thick  enough.  The  flour  that  has  fallen 
from  the  meat  in  the  process  of  basting  will 
be  enough  to  thicken  the  gravy.  Serve  in  a 
gravy-boat,  and  not  on  the  dish  with  the 
meat 

Omelet. 

8  eggs. 

I  teacupful  of  sweet  cream. 

I  teaspoonfiil  of  flour. 

I  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley.  Salt 
and  pepper  to  taste. 

Break  the  eggs  in  a  bowl  and  beat  them 
very  light  Mix  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  in  a 
teacupful  of  sweet  cream.  Add  this  to  the 
eggs  with  the  parsley,  salt,  and  pepper.  Beat 
all  well  together.  Melt  a  large  Ublespoon- 
fttl  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  pour  in  the 
omelet  and  let  it  fly  a  nice  brown,  but  do 
not  scorch  it 

Do  not  turn  it,  but  roll  it  up  and  serve  in 
a  hot  dish  immediately. 

Boned  Beef  Roll. 

5  pounds  of  rib  beef. 
I  pint  of  bread  crumbs. 
I  small  onion  minced. 


I  tablespoonful  of  butter. 

I  salispoonful  of  ground  mace. 

I  teaspoonful  of  powdered  thyme.  Salt 
and  pepper. 

Select  a  rib  piece  of  beef  that  is  fat  and 
nice.  With  a  sharp  knife  remove  the  ribs  and 
fill  the  cavities  with  a  stuffing  made  of  the 
above  ingredients,  moistened  with  a  teacup- 
ful of  cold  gravy  or  cream.  Roll  the  beef 
and  tie  it  securely  with  strong,  white  linen 
thread.  Put  it  in  a  pan  with  a  little  water, 
sprinkle  with  flour  and  set  it  in  a  quick  oven. 
As  it  cooks,  baste  it  Do  not  let  it  remain  in 
the  oven  to  get  over  done,  but  remove  as  soon 
as  no  red  juice  flows  out  when  pierced  by  a 
fork.  Remove  the  strings  before  serving. 
This  is  a  delicious  dish. 

Almond  Pudding. 

yi  a  pound  of  blanched  almonds. 

1  pint  of  rich  cream. 

J^a  pound  of  fresh  butter. 
^  a  pound  of  white  sugar. 

2  large  Naples  biscuits  grated. 

5  egg  yolks,  , 

Pound  the  almonds  to  a  paste  with  rose- 
water.  Cream  the  butter.  Beat  together  the 
sugar  and  t%%  yolks  until  very  light,  add  the 
pounded  almonds.  Pour  the  cream  over  the 
grated  biscuit  and  mix  that  thoroughly.  Add 
the  butter  to  the  sugar,  egg,  and  almonds, 
and  stir  in  the  cream  and  biscuit  crumbs. 
Bake  in  pufif  paste  to  a  pale  brown. 

Bread  Pudding. 

^  a  pound  of  bread  crumbs. 

I  pint  of  fresh  milk. 

I  gill  of  rich  cream. 

}i  pound  of  white  sugar. 

J^pound  of  butter. 

^pound  of  stoned  raisins. 

6  eggs. 

^  of  a  nutmeg. 

Soak  the  bread  in  the  milk  and  cream. 
Beat  the  sugar  and  eggs  together,  and  melt  • 
the  butter.  Mix  all  together  and  add  the 
raisins.  Grate  into  it  half  of  a  nutmeg. 
Pour  in  a  mould  and  boil  an  hour  and  a  half. 
To  be  eaten  with  wine  sauce. 

Anna  Alexander  Cameron. 
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Should  Women  Vote  ? 

AN  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  is 
strongly  urged  by  Lucy  Stone,  in  the 
February  Home-Maker.  The  facts  brought 
forward  in  its  favor,  however,  may  be  equal- 
ly well'used  against  it.     We  will  admit — 

That  harsh  and  unjust  laws  regarding 
women  have  existed : 

That  most  of  these  laws  have  been  annul- 
led, and  others  favorable  to  women  enacted  ; 
women  having  no  votes  : 

Therefore,  we  claim,  in  the  present  en- 
lightened state  of  public  opinion,  the  power 
of  voting  is  not  needed  to  secure  women 
their  rights. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  these  changes 
were  caused  by  the  persistent  agitation  of  the 
'  •  Woman's  Rights  Reformers. " 

If  so,  they  possess  a  power,  compared 
with  which  an  individual  ballot  sinks  into 
insignificance. 

Thus  far,  it  is  only  proven,  that  the  votes 
of  women  are  non-essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  good  laws,  or  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion. 

Whether  the  ballot  be  a  right  or  a  privilege, 
all  must  acknowledge  it  a  weapon.  In 
what  hands  does  Lucy  Stone  propose  to 
place  it  ? 

She  speaks  with  indignation  of  illiterate 
miners  being  admitted  to  the  polls  ;  but  her 
own  measure  would  admit  their  equally  illit- 
erate wives. 

To  borrow  her  alphabetical  illustration — 
A.  B.  C.  are  intelligent,  conscientious  wo- 
men-voters— D.  E.  F.  are  ignorant  and  de- 
graded— if  they  all  vote,  the  benefit  to  the 
body  politic  is  not  immense  ! 

The  time  has  come  for  every  thinking 
woman  to  know  her  own  mind  on  this  mat- 
ter. To  help  in  a  decision,  let  her  get  correct 
information  as  to  the  women  of  the  place  she 
lives  in  ;  deduct  from  their  number  those  un- 
worthy of  a  vote  ;  from  the  number  thus  ob- 
tained, withdraw  the  proportion  whose  judg- 
ment she  would  not  ask  on  any  matter  of 
importance ;  the  remainder  left  will  be  an 
indication  of  the  desirability  of  woman's  suf- 


frage in  her  neighborhood,  at  least ;  as  re- 
gards large  cities,  universal  suffrage  is  ad- 
mittedly a  failure. 

To  my  mind,  the  first  step  toward  extend- 
ing the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  is  to  re- 
strict it  in  men.  Were  every  voter  required 
to  pass  an  examination  on  the  map  of  the 
United  States  in  the  child's  first  geography, 
women  might  well  be  admitted  to  the  polls. 
And  then?  Why,  then — the  millenium,  of 
course  ! 

Jesting  apart,  there  are  still  enactments 
regarding  women  which  need  instant  and 
careful  attention.  They  permit  a  man  to 
forsake  the  guiltless  wife  of  his  youth.  They 
permit  a  woman  to  go  from  one  living  **  hus- 
band "  to  the  next,  in  a  fashion  unlegalized 
in  any  civilized  nation  but  our  own,  since 
the  days  of  the  Caesars.  Meantime,  their 
hapless  children  are  forsaken,  or  combined, 
as  best  suits  convenience  or  temper  ;  to 
grow  up  with  what  respect  for  home  or  fra- 
ternal ties,  their  adult  years  will  most  surely 
show. 

For  change  in  the  statutes — I  will  not  ap- 
ply to  them  the  sacred  name  of  Law — let 
every  American  woman  work,  and  speak, 
and  write,  and — vote  if  she  can. 

S.  H.  L. 


EDITOR  OF  Home-Maker  : — 
Dear  Madam  :  The  perplexi- 
ties of  the  family  described  in  •*  Emily's 
Lovers,"  in  your  March  number,  with  re- 
gard to  breakfast  cereals  are  much  like  my 
own  on  the  same  subject.  And  now  that 
doctors  are  disagreeing  upon  the  oatmeal 
diet,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  I  have  four  chil- 
dren ;  but  one  likes  oatmeal,  and  it  does  not 
agree  with  him.  Must  we  give  up  porridge 
entirely?  An  article  before  me  condemns 
oatmeal  as  *' pasty,  heavy  and  heating;" 
another  says  it  induces  cutaneous  diseases. 
Please  advise. 

MoNTCLAiR,  N.  J.      A  Faithful  Reader. 
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Ansvoer, 

To  some  people,  oatmeal  is  unpalatable  ; 
with  others,  it  is  almost  as  necessary  as 
bread-and-butter  at  breakfast-time.  The 
stomach  needs  preparation  for  solids  in  a 
majority  of  cases.  Don't  force  children  to 
eat  even  wholesome  food  which  they  do  not 
like.  The  family  of  cereals  is  large  and  re- 
spectable. 

Hominy,  boiled  in  milk-and-water,  then 
eaten  with  cream,  cools,  not  heats  the  blood, 
and  is  relished  by  many.  Others  like  mush 
well-cooked,  and  served  with  the  same  ac- 
companiment 

Imperoyal  vacuum  cooked  wheat  is  es- 
pecially nutritious,  and  slightly  laxative. 

Graham  flour  boiled  into  soft  hasty-pud- 
ding, is  popular  in  some  households.  It  is 
eaten  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Rexwheat  is  a  delicate  and  delicious  prep- 
aration. It  should  be  boiled  fifteen  min- 
utes in  water,  then  a  cupful  of  milk  should 
be  added  and  the  cereal  cooked  slowly  for 
fifteen  minutes  longer.  Children  who  do 
not  like  or  digest  oatmeal  porridge,  often  eat 
this  heartily. 

Still  another  excellent  cereal  for  Summer 
or  Spring-time  is  rice,  soaked  several  hours, 
then  boiled  slowly  in  plenty  of  water,  slightly 
salted  until  very  soft.  Rub  through  a  sieve 
and  let  it  get  cold  in  a  mould.  Eaten  with 
cream  only,  or  with  sugar  and  cream,  it  cor- 
rects bowel-disorders  and  does  not  load  the 
most  tender  stomach. 

FLOORS  AND  TABLES. 

WITH  the  spread  of  Anglo-mania, 
smooth,  bare  floors,  in  early  English 
style,  have  grown  more  and  more  pop- 
ular, and  wealthy  men  pay  more  dollars 
per  square  foot  than  I  care  to  specify,  for 
rosewood,  mahogany.  West  India  cherry, 
and  antique  oak  floors,  solid,  not  veneered. 
And  yet,  with  all  this  lavish  expense,  there 
are  few  of  them  more  beautiful  than  some 
which  might  have  been  seen  in  old  Virginia 
houses,  floors  of  native  oak  or  forest  piiie, 
conscientiously  put  together  by  a  country 
carpenter,  and  polished,  year  after  year, 
with  the  "dry-rubbin'-bresh,"  well  waxed. 
Many  were  satisfied  with  the  native  beauty 
of  the  wood  thus  polished,  but  others 
used  stains,  and  there  was  much  friendly 
rivalry  among  neighboring  housekeepers, 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  their  floors. 
At  one  old  homestead,  the  hall  and  parlor 


floors  were  a  dark;red  color  like  old  mahog-^ 
any ;  floors  on  which  the  visitor  involuntarily 
hesitated  to  tread.  The  secret  of  their  dye 
was  known  only  to  the  stately  negro  major- 
domo  and  his  mistress,  nor  was  it  until  the 
latter  lay  on  her  death-bed  that  she  divulged 
it.  In  one  corner  of  the  plantation  was  a 
peculiar  red  mud,  and  this,  mixed  in  hickory 
lye,  was  applied  to  the  floors,  allowed  to 
dry,,  then  rubbed  off"  and  the  boards  polished. 
This  process  repeated  again  and  again,  year 
after  year,  gave  the  rare  rich  hue  to  the  old 
floors.  In  another  old  homestead  every 
floor  in  summer,  except  those  of  the  bed- 
rooms, which  were  covered  with  matting, 
was  left  bare,  and  even  an  expert  would  have 
been  sure  they  were  yellow  oak,  yet  they 
were  only  pine.  Here  the  mistress  made  no 
secret  of  her  method.  Strong  lye  leached 
from  oak  and  hickory  ashes,  applied  boiling 
hot,    and    followed   by  wax   and   rubbing. 

I  remember  one  especially  beautiful  floor 
which  was  the  fruit  of  invention  stimulated 
by  dire  necessity.  The  family  moved  dur- 
ing the  war  into  a  house,  in  which  the  parlor 
floor  had  become  badly  weather-stained. 

A  parlor  carpet  in  those  days  was  as  un- 
attainable as  a  roc's  eggs,  so  there  was 
naught  left  but  to  stain  the  floor,  and  the 
stain  to  be  effective  must  be  dark.  A  strong 
decoction  of  chestnut  oak  bark  was  applied 
three  times,  boiling  hot,  plank  by  plank, 
each  time  being  well  rubbed  in  and  suffered  to 
dry.  Finally  comes  the  wax  and  polishing  with 
the  brush,  this  last  repeated  three  or  four  times 
every  week.  Each  summer  the  bark  dye  was 
renewed  in  one  application,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  floor  looked  like  highly  polished 
black  walnut,  and  passing  across  it  you 
might  plainly  see  your  shadow  reflected  in 
the  wood. 

Never  French  polish  was  brighter  than  that 
given  to  ancient  mahogany  tables,  many 
of  them  brought  from  England,  by  the 
flannel  rag  and  wax,  vigorously  plied  half 
an  hour  or  more,  night  and  morning,  by 
Betsy  or  Peter.  The  house-wife  who  used  a 
cloth  for  breakfast  and  tea,  was  looked 
at  askance.  The  ladies  of  the  household 
vied  with  one  another  in  fabricating  pretty 
table  mats  to  be  displayed  upon  its  sur- 
face, which  mirrored  back  not  only  the 
dishes  set  thereon,  but  the  faces  of  those 
who  sat  around  the  hospitable  board. 

Mrs,  M.  P.   Handy. 
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HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON   PIANO   LESSONS  AND 

PRACTICE. 


PIANO-STUDENTS,  adults  as  well  as 
children,  are  prone  to  fall  into  very 
bad  habits  when  practising.  The  fact  that 
they  may  have  thoroughly  competent  teachers 
does  not  always  prevent  them  from  doing 
so,  because  it  is -too  often  the  case  that  while 
the  teacher  is  striving  to  impart  knowledge 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  anywhere  or  every- 
where but  on  the  lesson.  As  a  result  of 
such  inattention,  the  teacher's  directions  are 
not  followed,  the  lesson  is  not  properly  prac- 
tised and  learned,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
next  lesson-hour  must  be  devoted  by  the 
teacher  to  re-imparting  that  which  should 
have  been  thoroughly  comprehended  during 
the  preceding  lesson,  and  to  correcting  bad 
habits  resulting  from  its  not  having  been 
comprehended  and  applied  during  practice. 
Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  it  is  obvious 
that  two  lesson-hours  must  be  devoted  to 
accomplishing  what  could  easily  have  been 
achieved  in  one;  also,  that  the  teacher  labors 
under  great  disadvantages,  he  too  often  be- 
ing unjustly  blamed  by  parents,  because  their 
children  do  not  progress  more  rapidly.  Par- 
ents who  are  capable  of  observing  their  chil- 
dren's lack  of  progress  are  not  always  capa- 
ble, it  would  seem,  of  perceiving  the  true 
reason  thereof. 

In  many  instances,  of  course,  the  bad  hab- 
its that  prevail  among  amateur  pianists  are 
the  result  of  poor  instruction.  While  the 
quality  of  musical  instruction  is  infinitely 
better  in  this  country  than  it  was  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  it  varies  greatly  in  different 
parts,  and  many,  especially  those  living  in 
country  places,  do  not  yet  possess  the  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  a  good  musical  education. 
It  is  true  that  such  facilities  can  always  be 
had  by  sending  children  away  from  home, 


but  to  do  that  is  not  in  every  case  either 
practicable  or  proper.  The  only  remedy  for 
such  a  condition  of  things  is  for  parents  to 
inform  themselves  as  to  what  are  the  essen- 
tials of  a  good  musical  education,  and  as  to 
what  qualifications  teachers  should  possess 
in  order  to  properly  instruct  their  pupils. 
It  is  important  for  them  to  remember,  also, 
that  their  own  musical  knowledge,  if  they 
possess  any,  must  be  of  the  right  kind  to 
enable  them  to  do  this.  They  may  under- 
stand music  after  a  fashion,  and  yet,  having 
been  badly  tstught  themselves,  and  not  hav- 
ing been  brought  into  contact  with  really 
excellent  pianists,  be  as  ignorant  of  what 
constitutes  good  piano-playing  as  those  who 
do  not  know  a  note. 

Let  those,  then,  who  have  knowledge,  as- 
certain if  it  is  of  the  right  sort ;  and 
those  who  have  not,  when  they  are  seek- 
ing information,  make  sure  that  they  are 
applying  to  reliable  sources  for  it.  '  Let 
them  read  up  on  this  subject  as  they  would 
on  any  other.  The  suggestions  and  direc- 
tions that  accompany  Plaidy's  "Technical 
Studies  for  the  Piano  "  are  very  explicit;  also 
those  contained  in  *'Czerny's  Letters  to  a 
Young  Lady,"  and  other  similar  works. 
While  some  of  the  points  covered  in  these 
works  might  be  unintelligible  to  persons 
having  no  knowledge  of  music,  those  con- 
cerning position  at  the  piano,  manner  of 
holding  and  using  the  arms  and  wrists, 
hands  and  fingers,  and  many  other  essen- 
tials, could  be  readily  understood  by  any 
person  of  average  intelligence ;  and  those 
possessing  musical  knowledge,  however  im- 
perfect it  might  be,  could  not  fail  to  obtain 
much  valuable  information.  It  is  a  fact, 
strange,  but   true,  that  not  only  piano-stu- 
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dents,  but  very  often  those  who  instruct 
them,  never  read  or  seek  to  apply  the  valu- 
able notes  that  always  accompany  each  les- 
son in  all  of  the  best  instruction  books,  and 
also  in  the  various  series  of  technical  studies, 
as  Cramer's,  Czerny's,  dementi's  and  many 
others. 

Children,  as  a  rule,  are  left  too  much  to 
themselves  during  practice  hours.  Intelligent 
supervision  of  their  piano  practice  by  parents, 
or  other  members  of  their  families,  is  essential 
to  their  rapid  progress  ;  and  such  supervision 
must  depend  largely  upon  the  existence  of  a 
complete  understanding  and  co-operation 
between  the  teacher  and  the  one  who  super- 
vises the  practice.  As  it  is  possible  for  one 
having  no  knowledge  of  music  to  become 
informed  to  a  considerable  extent  through 
consulting  reliable  authorities  on  the  subject, 
it  is  just  as  possible  for  such  an  one,  after 
gaining  all  the  knowledge  possible,  in  this 
way,  to  apply  it  to  one's  own  piano-practice 
or  to  that  of  another.  Experience  has  de- 
monstrated to  us  that  parents,  wholly  unable 
to  read  and  perform  music,  can  gain  much 
theoretical  knowledge  of  it  which  they  can 
put  to  excellent  use,  and  which  enables  them 
to  render  efficient  aid  to  a  teacher. 

Such  knowledge  could,  of  course,  be  ac- 
quired from  the  teacher  if  one  could  be 
positive  of  his  ability  to  impart  it.  If  there 
can  be  no  certainty  of  such  ability,  however, 
it  is  better  to  seek  the  information  before  en- 
gaging a  teacher,  as  it  renders  one  competent 
to  a  degree,  at  least,  of  judging  of  his  ability  as 
a  pianist  His  method  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion, and  the  character  of  the  instruction  only, 
can  determine  his  qualifications  as  an  in- 
structor. A  person  may  be  a  fine  practical 
musician,  and  from  lack  of  conscientious- 
ness or  faculty,  be  a  poor  teacher*;  while 
another  who  cannot,  from  want  of  practice 
or  talent,  perform  even  passably  well,  may 
make  a  most  excellent  instructor.  One  who 
plays  well,  however,  all  things  being  equal, 
is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  pupil  can  usually 
learn  more  quickly  and  acquire  a  better  style 
by  hearing  music  well  performed  than  by 
any  amount  of  verbal  directions  that  a 
teacher  can  give. 

To  parents  and  amateur  pianists  who  are 
anxious  for  information  on  this  subject,  a 
few  points  and  suggestions  briefly  given  may 
be  of  some  value.  Men  are  not,  necessarily, 
better  teachers  than  women.  Because  a  man 
calls  himself  a  professor,  or  is  so  dubbed  by 
the  uninitiated,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is 
a  good  instructor.  He  may  be  far  from  de- 
serving the  title.      A  conscientious,  compe- 


tent teacher  will  Be  very  strict  as  regards  all 
the  essentials  of  good  piano-playing — as  po- 
sition at  the  instrument,  position  and  use  of 
arms,  wrists,  hands,  and  fingers,  touch,  time, 
expression,  phrasing,  and  use  of  the  pedals. 
The  best  manner  of  using  the  last,  it  is  true, 
is  known,  perhaps,  to  only  the  very  best  mu- 
sicians ;  but  every  teacher  who  has  sufficient 
knowledge  to  teach  even  beginners,  can  at 
least  caution  pupils  against  its  excessive  and 
indiscriminate  use,  and  can  instruct  that  the 
foot  should  always  be  raised  from  the  pedal 
with  every  change  of  chord.  Aside  from 
these  rules,  the  use  of  the  pedal  is  largely  a 
matter  of  judgment  and  taste. 

When  parents  are  satisfied  that  they  have 
secured  a  capable  music-teacher,  they  should 
see  to  it  that  his  instructions  are  implicitly 
followed.  If  the  pupil  is  too  young  to  fully 
comprehend  and  appreciate  his  directions, 
the  mother  should  be  present  during  the  les- 
son, and  having  informed  herself  in  a  general 
way  according  to  the  foregoing  suggestions, 
try  to  comprehend  the  particular  points  cov- 
ered by  each  lesson,  and  to  see  that,  when  prac- 
tising, the  pupil  understands  and  attends  to 
them.  A  conscientious  teacher  who  appre- 
ciates the  mother's  motive  will  not  object  to 
her  presence  at  the  lesson.  By  pursuing  the 
course  that  we  have  recommended,  parents 
are  not  only  enabled  to  materially  aid  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  but  are  better  prepared  to 
enjoy  and  appreciate  the  musical  perform- 
ances of  their  children  and  others;  and  follow- 
ing our  suggestions  wiU  take  much  less  time 
than  they  may  imagine.  The  reading  can 
take  the  place  of  the  desultory  reading  at 
which  many  hours  are  possibly  spent;  and 
while  listening  to  the  lesson  and  attending 
to  the  daily  practice,  the  mother  need  not 
hold  her  hands  in  idleness. 

Two  important  points  to  be  remembered  by 
parents  are,  that  good  pianos  and  good 
teachers  are  necessary  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  musical  education  of  their  children. 
The  idea  is  too  common  that  any  sort  of  a 
piano  and  any  kind  of  a  teacher  are  good 
enough  for  beginners.  Consequently,  the 
child's  ear  and  touch  are  not  properly  devel- 
oped, owing  to  the  poor  tone  and  irregular 
or  too  easy  action  of  the  piano  ;  and  he  falls 
into  more  bad  habits  than  can  be  corrected 
in  months  perhaps,  if  he  has,  later,  a  more  * 
competent  teacher.  Moreover,  his  knowledge 
of  music  will  be  so  imperfect  that  much  re- 
viewing must  be  done  when  he  is  taken  in 
hand  by  the  better  qualified  instructor,  and 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  expense  are  thus 
needlessly  wasted  by  the  false  economy  prac- 
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tised  at  first,  or  through  the  ignorance  and 
carelessness  of  the  parents. 

Persons  selecting  a  new  piano  should  be 
careful  that  the  action  is  not  too  stiff,  as  un- 
due resistance  to  the  touch  tends  to  weaken 
the  muscles  of  the  hand,  rather  than  to 
strengthen  them.  They  should  select  an  in- 
strument, the  tone  of  which  is  clear,  sweet, 
and  sonorous,  or  having  much  of  the  singing 
quality.  Many  pianos  are  as  wooden  and 
unsympathetic  as  many  people,  while  others 
seem  filled  with  the  sensitive,  responsive, 
sympathetic  element  that  dwells  in  the  souls 
of  some  human  beings  ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  instruments  are 
not,  indeed,  possessed  of  souls.  It  is  certain 


that  to  the  true  musician* his  instrument  is  a 
living  creation,  not  merely  an  ingenious  com- 
bination of  wood  and  metal. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  amateur 
teachers  to  examine  into  the  amount  and 
quality  of  their  knowledge,  and  to  guard 
against  presumption.  It  is  certainly  pre- 
sumptuous for  them  to  attempt  to  instruct 
others,  if  their  only  qualification  for  teaching 
is  the  ability  to  rattle  off  a  few  pieces,  with- 
out regard  to  time,  expression,  or  execution. 
They  are  capable  of  instructing  beginners, 
provided  their  knowledge,  though  limited, 
is  thorough,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  otherwise,  let 
them  seek  other  ways  of  making  money. 

Marie  Merrick. 


A  TOPIC  PARTY. 


RETTY  Linna 
Morgan's  face 
expressed  a 
mixture  of  sen- 
timents— some 
few  grains  of 
satisfaction 
with  a  larger 
proportion  o  f 
discontent  and 
distress. 

**  Yes,  Madeline,"  she  was  saying  to  a  girl 
friend  who  had  come  from  a  distant  State  to 
visit  her,  "they're  all  coming.  Everyone, 
has  accepted  *  with  pleasure. '  Now,  here  it  is 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  I  haven't  a  single 
idea  for  entertaining  them.  The  young 
.people  around  here  are  so  stiff!  They  take 
an  age  to  get  acquainted.  But  yet,  they  are 
so  nice,  I  want  you  to  know  them.  There's 
Edith  Burrell  I  She  loves  music  and  interests 
every  one  in  her  thoughts  about  it, — she  is 
so  original.  But,  dear  me  !  You  might  meet 
her  a  dozen  times  before  you   struck   upon 


that  theme.  And  Rob  Severn  I  He's  well 
informed  on  almost  every  subject,  but  he's 
too  shy  to  get  started  on  any  one.  Oh, 
Madeline,  I  know  they'll  all  sit  around  like 
mummies  to-morrow  night  just  for  want  ot 
an  idea  from  their  forlorn  hostess." 

"Well,"  said  Madeline,  laying  down  her 
paint-brush  and  water-colors,  "I've  found 
out  that  the  best  way  to  entertain  one's 
friends  is  to  let  them  entertain  themselves. 
That  is,  Linna,  for  an  evening  like  this,  why 
not  have  something  we  can  all  do  together. 
We  might  make  candy  of  confectioners'  su- 
gar, for  instance.  ** 

"  We  did  that  last  week  at  Ida  Decker's, 
and  we  ate  so  much  candy  we've  all  been 
sick  ever  since." 

" Or, "  continued  Madeline,  "we  might 
all  write  quotations,  then  mix  them  up  and 
guess  the  authors." 

"  I'm  afraid  we  are  not  literary  enough  to 
enjoy  any  thing  of  that  kind." 

"Then  why  not  play  Hearts  and  have 
some  pretty  prizes." 
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' '  Some  of  the  girls  don't  care  for  cards. " 

*'Linna  Morgan,  you  are  the  most  dis- 
couraging girl !  •I'll  give  you  one  more  sug- 
gestion. Now,  listen.  Make  your  evening 
into  a  Topic  Party. " 

Linna  took  a  deep  breath.  ''What  are 
you  talking  about,  Maddy  ? "  she  asked. 

**The  question  is,  what  shall  we  all,  talk 
about  at  the  Topic  Party,"  responded  Made- 
line. 

Then  she  gave  in  detail  a  description  of  an 
evening  she  had  spent  at  a  friend's  the  week 
before  she  had  left  her  home  to  visit  Linna 
Morgan. 


The  next  night,  as  each  guest  was  wel- 
comed by  Mrs.  Morgan  and  introduced  to 
Madeline  Sargent,  he  was  handed  a  square 
card.  It  was  decorated  at  the  top  with  a 
design  in  water-colors,  with  the  date  placed 
below  in  gilt  letters.  A  list  of  subjects  was 
printed  in  old  English  script  down  the  left 
side  of  the  card.  The  young  men  were  in- 
structed to  secure  a  partner  among  the  girls, 
for  each  topic.  The  topic  was  to  furnish 
conversation  for  five  minutes.  It  did  not 
take  very  long  to  obtain  a  fair  partner  for 
each  subject,  and  the  blank  spaces  at  the 
right  of  each  topic  were  soon  filled  with 
names,  as  on  a  dance  order. 


Some  of  the  topics  most  eagerly  sought 
for  were,  *' The  Last  Book  I  Read,"  "Give 
A  Conundrum,"  "Salads"  and  "Songs." 
Some  of  the  others  on  the  list  were,  "The 
Best  Quotation,"  "German  or  French," 
"Boulanger"  and  "The  Indian  Question." 

Mrs.  Morgan  rang  a  bell  as  a  signal  to  be- 
gin, and  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  the  same 
warning  created  a  general  exchange  among 
the  company.  It  only  lacked  a  phonograph 
to  absorb  all  the  eager  conversation  for  future 
amusement  and  enlightenment .  There  was 
not  a  pause  to  think  of  something  to  talk 
about  with  this  one  and  that,  for  there,  down 
in  black-and-white  on  each  one's  programme 
was  the  subject  printed.  The  groups  of  two 
wandered  through  the  parlors  and  big  hall — 
the  distinguishing  feature  in  the  Morgan 
house, — fulfilling  Madeline's  prediction  that 
"the  best  way  to  entertain  was  to  arrange 
for  the  guests  to  entertain  themselves." 

When  the  list  of  topics  was  finished,  Mrs. 
Morgan  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room  for 
supper.  She  declared  that  they  must  be  all 
talked  out,  both  young  people  and  topics, 
but  from  the  overabundant  conversation  at 
the  table  one  would  have  imagined  that 
some  interesting  points  had  merely  been 
started  and  still  remained  to  be  considered. 
Alice  M,  Kellogg, 


A  PICTURE. 

An  evening  sky  aflame  with  sunset  glow, 
A  fair,  young  moon  whose  crescent  Venus 

fills 
A  vale  in  shadow  'neath  the  Western  hills, 
And  over  all  night's  curtain  falling  slow. 


THE  MEADOW  LARK'S  SONG. 

A  weird,  sweet  melody  rising  on  high 
And  filling  all  the  air  with  pensive  sound, 
As  though  some  heaven-born  strain  in  its 

rebound 
From  earth  soared  back  into  its  native  sky. 

F.  E,  Snow, 


Edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hungerford. 
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Mat  in  Leaf  Form. 

WE  have  gone  back,  those  of  us  who  can 
afford  it,  to  the  sumptuous  days  of 
our  courtly  great-grandfathers,  and  with  the 
table  cloth  removed,  after  the  solids  are 
eaten,  we  take  9ur  dessert  and  coffee  on  bare 
and  polished  tables  whose  lustre,  although 
darker,  is  as  bright  as  silver. 

The  rattle  of  plates,  or  the  unsightly  de- 
facement the  rough  under  ring  of  a  plate 
may  cause  to  the  polished  wood  cannot  be 
endured,  so  in  front  of  each  person  the 
waiter  lays  aJittle  mat  which  serves  as  pro- 
tection and  decoration.  The  little  mats  may 
be  squares,  circles  or  the  pretty  leaf  form 
our  artist  has  drawn.  The  large  grape  leaf 
should  be  drawn  upon  linen  and  cut  out 
after  working.  It  should  be  eight  inches 
long,  and  seven  and  a  half  across  the  widest 
points.     The  edge  should  be  finished  in  but- 
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ton-hole  stitch,  with  a  line  of  long  and  short 
stitch  following  the  edge.  The  veining  is 
done  in  outline  stitch.  The  material  should 
be  thick  white  linen  and  the  silk  of  the  em- 
broidery may  be  white  or  colored.  A  me- 
dium shade  of  green  for  the  edge,  with  a 
lighter  green  for  the  veining  makes  a  beauti- 
ful leaf.     . 

Table  Centre  Piece. 

To  accompany  the  dozen  of  plate  mats  in 
the  form  described,  the  mistress  of  the  shin- 
ing dinner  table  should  possess  herself  of  a 
central  piece  to  correspond.  The  one  in 
the  drawing  has  a  border  of  grape  leaves 
which  should  be  worked  like  the  large  single 
leaves  with  the  outer  edge  cut  out  after  but- 
ton-holing. The  form  is  oval  and  the  size  is 
a  matter  of  taste.  The  same  color  of  silk 
used  for  the  mats  should  be  chosen  for  the 
centre  piece.  The  dark  leaves  which  under- 
lie the  white  ones  are  covered  with  a  stitch 
which  is  shown  more  distinctly  in  the  small 
cut 

If  a  dining  table  has  not  the  smooth  and 
polished  service  which  warrants  its  appear- 
ance without  a  cover,  the  centre  piece  will 
find  a  use,  and  the  leaf  mats  may  be  con- 
verted into  doyleys  to  put  under  finger- 
bowls. 

Egg  Cosies. 

A  dish  of  eggs  disguised  each  in  its  indi- 
vidual hood  or  cosy,  is  a  pleasant  ^ght  to  a 
breakfaster  who  abhors  cold  or  lukewarm 
eggs. 

To  make  a  cosy,  crochet  a  chain  of  six 
and  join  in  a  ring.  Work  into  the  ring 
twelve  double  crochets.  Then  work  four 
trebles  into  the  space  between  two  double 
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crochets,  keeping  the  one  loop  on  the  hook 
all  through  till  the  fourth  treble  is  made, 
then  pull  the  thread  through  the  loop  kept 
on  the  needle  and  the  treble  will  be  drawn 
up  into  a  little  puff.  Chain  one  and  repeat 
the  four  trebles  in  next  space  between  double' 
crochets  of  first  row.  Do  this  all  around, 
and  then  make  the  succeeding  rows  in  the 
same  way,  always  putting  the  cluster  of 
trebles  between  the  clusters  of  preceding 
row.  Six  rows  of  trebles,  if  single  zephyr  is 
used,  will  make  the  cosy  large  enough  to 
just  cover  the  egg.  The  leaves  at  the  top 
are  made  by  making  a  chain  with  dark  green 
worsted  and  working  double  crochet  over  it, 
and  either  sewing  or  crocheting  it  together  in 
the  form  of  a  leaf.  The  stem  is  made  of 
two  rows  of  single  crochet.  The  effect  is 
good  if  some  of  the  cosies  are  yellow  or  red 
and  some  white,  with  the  same  green  leaves 
or  calyx  on  both  kinds. 


egg  cosies. 
Crocheted  Lace. 
When  worked,  this  lace  is  even  prettier 


than  the  drawing  shows  it  to  be.  Spool 
cotton  may  be  used  for  it,  if  it  is  intended 
as  a  trimming  for  cotton  or  linen  articles. 

Chain  of  27,  6  d.  c.  with  chain  of  i  be- 
tween 3  in  4th  stitch  of  chain,  chain  8  and 
fasten  in  8th  stitch  of  chain,  counting  from 
scallop  just  made,  chain  8  and  fasten  8 
stitches  farther  down  chain  by  6  d.  c.  with 
chain  of  i  between  3,  chain  2  and  fasten  2 
stitches  farther  down  chain,  6  d.  c.  with 
chain  of  i  between  3,  chain  3  and  turn. 

6  d.  c.  with  chain  of  i  between  3,  chain 
2,  I  d.  c.  and  fasten  in  chain  2  below,  chain 
2  and  6  d.  c.  with  chain  i  between  3  fast- 
ened in  middle  stitch  of  6  d.  c.  below  chain 
8,  fasten  in  middle  of  first  chain,  passing 
thread  over  both  previous  chains,  chain  8, 
6  d.  c.  with  chain  i  between  3  fastened  in 
6  d.  c.  below  i  d.  c.  fastened  chain  3  at 
end  of  last  scallop,  chain  3  and  turn.  • 

6  d.  c.  chain  i  between  3  chain  8  and 
fasten  as  before.  Chain  8,  6  d.  c.  chain  i 
between  3,  chain  2,  i  d.  c.  fastened  in  ist 
opening  below,  chain  2,  i  d.  c.  and  fasten 
in  2d  opening  below,  chain  2,  6  d.  c.  with 
chain  i  between  3,  fastened  in  6  d.  c.  be- 
low, I  d.  c.  fastened  in  chain  3  of  scallop 
below,^  chain  3,  and  turn. 

6  d.  c.  as  before,  chain  2,  i  d.  c.  and 
fasten  in  opening  below,  chain  2,  i  d.  c. 
in  opening  below,  chain  2,  i  d.  c.  in   open- 


CRUEL  CAPS. 


OT  for  one,  but 
for  the  sake  of  <7// 
''Our  Babies," 
I  should  like  to 
enter  an  earnest 
plea  against  one 
of  the  most 
popular  fashions 
of  the  season, — 
that  of  close-fit- 
ting white  caps 
for  babies  and  young  children. 

I  confess  the  fashion  is  a  pretty  one.  The 
little  round  head  is  more  '*  cunning "  than 
ever  in  its  dainty  white  hood,  particularly  if 
four  or  five  little  curls  peep  out  at  the  back 
of  the  neck ;  and  a  sweeter  frame  for  a  chub- 
by baby  face  could  not  be  found  than  the 
prim  little  white  frill  that  almost  meets  under 
the  dimpled  chin.  Besides  this,  these  little 
articles  can  be  made  most  beautiful  by  ex- 
quisite material  and  workmanship. 

Yet,  how  any  mother  can,  for  the  sake  of 
the  daintiness  or  beauty  of  a  garment,  sub- 
ject her  darling  to  what  must  be  at  times  a 
cruel  discomfort  I  cannot  understand. 

First — the  thin  material  of  the  cap  drawn 
tightly  over  the  top  of  the  head  is  no  pro- 
tection whatever.  Let  a  mother  who  has 
just  sent  her  two-year  old  toddler  out  for  an 
hour  in  the  Park  with  nothing  on  his  head 
but  a  lawn  cap,  tie  a  handkerchief  over  her 
own  head  and  sit  half  an  hour  in  the  sun  ;  if 
she  returns  to  the  house  without  a  head-ache 
she  will  be  a  great  exception  to   the  rule. 


Yet  the  thought  does  not  occur  to  her  that 
the  baby,  whose  head  is  much  m6re  sensitive 
than  her  own,  will  suder  the  same  discom- 
fort as  long  as  he  is  in  the  sun.  Of  course, 
a  child  in  a  carriage,  protected  by  shade  or 
parasol  is  saved  from  this  disadvantage  of 
the  close  cap,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
some  caps  are  made  with  fancy  puffed  crowns 
that  obviate  the  difficulty,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  this  is  done  more  for  ornament  than 
comfort 

Second — is  it  not  cruel,  in  warm  weather, 
when  every  breath  of  wind  is  precious,  to  so 
cover  the  back  of  a  baby's  head  and  neck, 
his  ears,  and  part  of  his  face  that  the  air 
cannot  touch  him  ?  And  there  is  not  only 
the  cap,  but  the  hair,  the  warmest  kind 
of  a  covering,  is  pressed  tight  against  the 
neck  so  that  on  removing  the  cap  there  is  a 
profuse  perspiration  all  over  head  and  neck 
and  ears.  And  yet  many  people  think  that 
because  the  airy-lookiug  little  things  are  so 
thin  and  light  they  must  be  cool. 

Third —  and  most  important,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  shade  afforded  by  this  perfectly 
brimless  head-gear.  The  little  ruffle  of  lace 
or  lawn  is  never  put  far  enough  over  the  face 
to  hide  the  "bangs;"  so  the  tender  eyes  are 
utterly  unprotected  from  the  glare  of  the 
sunlight  Any  woman  would  think  it  per- 
fectly barbarous  if  she  had  to  walk  in  the 
summer  sun  with  only  a  small  bonnet  on 
and  no  parasol.  Even  in  winter,  when  the 
sun  is  not  nearly  so  warm  and  parasols  are 
not  carried,  every  woman  knows  the  extreme 
discomfort  of  having  the  sun  in  her  face  if 
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her  hat  is  small  or  if  she  wears  a  bonnet.  I 
have  actually  seen  a  baby  in  a  carriage,  driven 
towards  the  sun,  with  only  one  of  these  caps 
on,  and  it  made  me  think  of  stories  I  have 
read  of  an  Indian  torture  too  horrible  to  de- 
scribe here.  The  parasol  had  been  removed, 
it  was  winter  time.  That  was  well  enough. 
Sunshine  is  precious  then,  but  even  in  cold 
weather,  sunlight  would  injure  the  eyes,  if 
they  were  exposed  directly  to  it. 

It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  a  woman  now, 
wearing  a  light,  airy  bonnet,  without  strings, 
(they  are  so  warm)  and  carrying  by  her  side 
a  little  child  toddling  along  with  the  sun  on 
its  poor  little  head,  whose  only  covering  is  an 
exquisite  piece  of  lace  or  needle-work, — its 
only  use  to  keep  neck  and  face  hot,  and  no 
protection  against  light  or  heat. 

Of  course,  like  all  fashions,  the  close  cap 
is  not  actually  universal.  It  is  refreshing  to 
see  now  and  then  a  child  with  a  big,  white 
lawn  sun-hat  on.     These  are  sometimes  very 


pretty  with  big  fluted  brims,  and  fancy  puffed 
crowns  ;  and  in  their  suggestion  of  coolness 
and  comfort  are  far  prettier  than  the  caps. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  old-fashioned  baby*s 
sun-hat  that  was  made  in  two  pieces,  brim 
and  crown,  that  buttoned  on  to  one  another, 
has  quite  disappeared.  In  a  hat  of  this  sort 
there  was  a  fullness  formed  by  the  crown 
being  larger  than  the  inner  edge  of  the  brim, 
that  caused  openings  through  which  the  air 
could  pass  over  the  head.  They  could  be 
made  of  piqu6  or  even  embroidery,  and  were 
easily  laundried. 

Surely  in  this  age  of  dress  reform,  we  should 
reject  a  fashion  that  so  sacrifices  comfort; 
and  if  any  member  of  the  family  should  be 
exempt  from  duty  to  "the  style,"  it  is  the 
little  innocent  who  cannot  describe  his  suf- 
ferings, and,  not  knowing  their  cause,  can- 
not ask  for  their  removal. 

Alice  Siead  Binney, 


UNKISSED. 


«'  Quick  !  The  car  is  waiting,  Dolly," — 
"Can't  you  hold  up  there  a  minute  ?  " 

*' Going  ?  There's  no  time  for  folly  !  " 
He's  aboard  the  car  and  in  it. 


And,  upon  the  stairway  landing — 
All  her  words  of  love  unspoken — 

Tearfully,  a  child  is  standing 
With  her  little  heart  half  broken. 

Charles  Henry  Luders. 


OUT- DOOR  STUDIES. 

AS  the  heart  is  the  home-maker,  so  is  it  but  there  may  be  a  few  words  by  way  of 

the  picture-maker  too.    It  will  hardly  be  direction  that  might  be  well  to  consider, 
possible  to  give  to  the  art-student  a  written  In  the  first  place  be  sure  that  you  are  in 

recipe,  which  by  following  out  would  make  earnest  and  serious  in  the  matter.      Don't 

him  or  her  a  great  and  distinguished  artist,  paint  idly  and  for  fun  ;   for  if  you  do,  that 
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will  be  about  all  it  will  amount  to.  Don't 
sketch  or  work  carelessly  or  with  indiffer- 
ence, but  be  honest  and  faithful  and  let 
whatever  you  do  be  yours,  the  impress  of 
your  hand  and  heart,  and  tell  us  what  you 
see  and  how  you  see  it,  and  what  you  feel 
and  how  muck  delight  and  peace  it  has  given 
you.  The  value  alone  must  rest  upon  its 
representing  your  individuality — not  what 
somebody  else  sees  or  feels, — but  what  the 
trees  say  to  you,  how  the  mountains  seem, 
and  how  the  bright  skies  look, — to  tell  with 


the  hand  trembling  with  delight  the  simple 
truth,  your  little  simple  story,  with  no  aim 
but  the  voicing  of  your  own  joy.  Starting 
with  this  as  your  purpose,  the  wayside  and 
field  will  be  filled  with  glory,  and  the  days 
shall  seem  to  be  let  down  from  Heaven,  and 
as  you  pack  up  your  traps  and  go  tramping 
homeward  after  a  sojourn  in  the  fields  or  the 
woods,  your  pulse  will  beat  with  gladness 
and  your  heart  will  be  full  of  light. 

/  B,  Bristol 
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GRANDPAPA'S  WAYS. 


WHAT  more  attractive  picture  can  be  pre- 
sented to  tiie  mind  than  that  of  the 
gentleman  of  the  Old  School,  courtly,  grave, 
lacking  in  none  of  the  gallantry  of  his  youth 
and  abounding  still  in  the  small,  sweet  cour- 
tesies of  life  with  which  he  wooed  Grand- 
mamma fifty  years  ago?  But  it  is  sad  to 
remark  that  this  portrait  is  more  of  an 
imagination,  a  "fancy  of  the  mind's  eye," 
than  a  matter  of  reality. 

Bunner  tells  us  of  the  dear  old  lady  who 
"was  a  beauty  in  the  days  when  Madison 
was  President"  that — 

"Grandpapa,  on  his  right  knee  bent, 

Wooed  her  in  stiff,  old-fashioned  phrase." 

She,  in  spite  of  time,  has  lost  none  of  the 
dainty  manners  and  graces  she  possessed  at 
eighteen.  But  what  must  be  her  feelings  in 
comparing  grandpapa's  present  actions  with 
those  which,  she  remembers,  made  him  the 
beau  par  eminence  in  those  far-off  days  when 
she  gave  him  her  heart  and  hand ! 

Once,  while  visiting  in  the  South,  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  be  placed  opposite  a  brilliant, 
elderly  professional  man.  I  had  been  told 
that  he  was  an  F.  F.  V. ,  a  rare  scholar,  and 
that,  when  young,  he  was  the  model  for  all 
the  youths  in  the  neighborhood.  He  had 
been  "  a  regular  ladies'  man  "  and  renowned 
for  his  exquisite  manners  and  graceful  scxvoir 
/aire. 

Although  he  was  now  seventy-five  years  of 
age,  I  supposed  that — 

"  E'en  in  his  ashes  lived  their  wonted  fires, " 
— and  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  he  was  my 
vis  d  vis.  I  was  soon  disenchanted.  After  the 
first  course  was  well  under  way  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  business  of  the  hour,  only 
breaking  his  verbal  silence  to  grunt  "  Eh! "  or 


"What  Say!"  to  some  query  from  his 
hostess.  His  napkin  was  tucked  into  his 
collar  and  he  ate  fast  and  noisily — in  other 
words — gulped!  He  thickened  his  clear 
soup  with  bread  crumbs,  mixed  vegetables 
and  meat  together  on  his  plate  into  a  brown- 
ish mass  with  which,  assisted  by  his  knife, 
he  loaded  his  fork  to  the  handle.  This  per- 
formance was  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
sounds  more  forcible  than  elegant.  Three 
times  during  the  meal  he  coughed  and, 
turning  his  chair,  expectorated  into  the  open 
fire-place  behind  him.  These  are  disgusting 
details,  but  far  more  disgusting  in  reality  than 
on  paper. 

Another  aged  patriarch  whose  sweet, 
white-haired  wife  looks  as  if  she  had  stepped 
out  of  a  Watteau-fan  picture,  always  cleans 
and  sometimes  pares  his  nails  after  taking 
his  seat  at  table,  and  before  leaving  the  board 
tips  his  chair  back  on  two  legs  and  picks  his 
teeth.  It  is  also  one  of  his  "ways  "  to  oc- 
cupy the  most  comfortable  chairs  in  the 
room  and  let  his  wife  look  out  for  herself. 

Still  another  remarkable  man  is  so  con- 
firmed in  the  vile,  beastly  American  habit  of 
expectoration  that  even  in  church  he  makes 
himself  sickeningly  offensive  to  everyone 
within  forty  feet  of  him.  And  yet  he  .is  a 
Christian  !     It  is  difficult  to  believe  it ! 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  reason  women, 
as  they  advance  in  years,  observe  les  conven- 
ances more  than  do  their  brothers  is  because 
of  their  inherent  vanity.  Then  let  them 
thank  the  Creator  that  they  are  vain  if  in  so 
being  they  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  their 
fellow  creatures'  stomachs.  This  being  the 
case,  we  would  not  lament  as  did  Solomon  at 
"vanity  of  vanities."     Perhaps  the  preacher 
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She  does  not  need  us,  of  course ;  she 
knows  {or  magi/ies  sh^  does)  just  what  will  suit 
her,  and  going  into  **A-*s"  at  once  falls  in 
love  with  *'the  sweetest,  neatest  thing!" 
Now,  it  happens,  that  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  and  a  placid  enjoyment  of  the  same, 
have  given  mother  this  goodly  presence  :  as 
she  fits  on,  with  evident  satisfaction,  this  bon- 
net of  her  choice,  let  us  gaze  upon  her.  O 
mother  how  can  you  be  so  blind  I  the  red 
to  give  (as  the  milliners  tell  you)  '*  a  bit  of 


do.     She  sees  mother  No.  i   so  well  suited, 
she  orders  one  exactly  like  it. 

This  is  the  effect !  O,  tired  and  weary  one  ! 
while  we  live  in  the  world  let  us  use  our 
eyes,  let  us  consider  our  angles,  rub  them 
off  or  cover  them  up,  not  hold  them  up  to 
ridicule.  Ifyour  forehead,  young  madam, 
is  a  receding  one,  do  not  hang  your  bonnet 
on  a  small  twist  of  hair  at  the  back  of  your 
head  and  accentuate  your  angularities  thus. 
Study  the  line  of  beauty  and  give  your  bon- 


style"  to  the  quiet  of  the  black  velvet,  wars 
in  a  truly  terrific  fashion  with  the  pink  of 
your  complexion ;  the  narrow  strings  are 
lost  in  the  amplitude  of  your  chin,  the  shape 
is  simply  **no  where." 

Away  with  it!  Let  us  try  another  with 
my  assistance.  A  subdued  tone  (a  tirtury) 
of  velvet,  covers  a  crown  the  size  of  your 
head ;  some  soft  tips  nod  above  your  fore- 
head, mixed  with  loops  or  folds  of  velvet, 
handsome  ties  hold  the  bonnet  in  place  and 
give  dignity  to  the  whole  structure. 

We  admire  now  where  we  stared  before. 

A  care-worn,  time-lined  mother  comes 
wearily  upon  the  scene.  With  Aer,  life 
is  too  serious  a  matter  for  trifles  like  this ; 
anything  as  long  as  it  is  fresh  and  good  will 


net  or  hat  a  curve  forward  above  the  forehead, 
to  meet  or  touch  the  imaginary  line. 

The  majority  of  women  have  noses  that 
require  serious  consideration ;  their  noses 
are  either  obtrusive,  or  retrouss^. 

No  one  with  a  retrouss^  nose  should  wear 
a  hat  with  a  brim  drooping,  as  it  were,  to 
meet  it,  like  this,  in  a  most  unlovely  angle, 
but  once  more  bear   in  mind  the  lines  of 
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beauty,  and  look  for  curved  brims  to  make 
the  nose  less  noticeable  and  no  girl  with 
a  good  generous  nose  should  indulge  in 
that  acme  of  neatness,  the  turban,  but  look 
out  for  hats  with  brims  wider  than  the  prom- 
inence of  that  feature.  Proportions  should 
be  studied  in  reference  to  the  size  of  the 
crown  0(9,  hat,  as  even  the  **  Beauty  of  the 
Family  "may  deform  herself,  if  not  careful 
in  this  respect,  espeadi/yyfhen  she  chooses  one 


of '*  those  dear  little  sailors,"  which  are  so 
appropriate  for  young  girls.  For  of  course 
youth  and  beauty  are  out  choosing  hats 
and  bonnets,  too,  and  quite  endorse  Tenny- 
son, when  he  speaks  through  *' Enid's 
mother  " — 

*  *Let  never  maiden  think,  however  fair, 
She  is  not  fairer  in  new  clothes  than  old. " 

Mazeen. 
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ONE    DOLIJ^R'S    WORTH   OF  PLANTS. 


IT  is  not  too  early  to  begin  to  plan  for  next 
summer's  flowers.  And  before  you 
begin  to  make  your  selections,  decide  just 
what  amount  you  can  afford  to  spend  in  this 
way,  else  you  will  surely  be  tempted  into 
making  too  long  a  list. 

Suppose  you  can  afford  to  spend  just  one 
dollar  for  plants  next  spring,  and  want  to 
get  as  much  pleasure  as  you  can  out  of  the 
investment.  What  will  you  buy.?  The 
answer  in  any  given  case  will,  of  course,  de- 
pend on  what  you  have  or  can  get  from  your 
neighbors. 

But  suppose  you  are  just  beginning  in  a 


new  home  and  it  is  your  own.  If  you  can 
plant  for  the  future,  then  let  half  of  your 
dollar  be  spent  for  something  hardy  ;  either 
shrubs  or  perennial  plants.  Then  i  f  sickness 
or  other  hindrance  sometimes  keeps  you  from 
sowing  seed,  you  will  still  have  some  flow- 
ers. 

With  that  half  dollar  I  would  get  a  Hy- 
drangea/tf«?h//a/c7  grandiflora,  apyruajaponica, 
a  rose,  and  a  haliana  honeysuckle.  This  will 
probably  take  fifty-five  cents  ;  fifteen  cents 
a  piece  for  each  except  the  rose,  which  you 
can  get  for  ten.  Of  course,  plants  at  these 
prices,    with   the   postage   prepaid,    will   be 
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small,  but  they  will  be  well  rooted  and  you 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  watching  them 
grow. 

The  hydrangea  is  illustrated  in  most  cata- 
logues and  pronounced  the  best  hardy  white 
shrub  in  cultivation.  I  have  had  it  but  two 
years,  as  I  belong  to  the  class  of  persons 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  high  priced  novel- 
ties. The  first  summer  mine  had  three  heads 
of  flowers ;  last  summer  it  had  fifteen.  Be 
sure  to  cut  it  back  every  spring,  as  directed 
in  the  catalogues. 

The  many  named  pyrus,  cydonia,  or  Japan 
quince  is  very  hardy,  but  it  will  probably  be 
two  or  three  years  before  it  will  give  you  any 
flowers.  After  it  does  begin  to  bloom,  it 
never  fails  to  be  a  thing  of  beauty  every 
spring.  Buds  are  often  formed  in  December, 
but  they  seldom  open  ;  never  unless  the 
winter  is  unusually  mild,  as  the  past  one  has 
been.  Plant  in  a  sunny  situation,  for  the 
greatest  brilliancy. 

For  the  out  door  rose  I  would  choose  La 
France,  though  there  are  many  other  beauti- 
ful kinds.  It  is  described  as  being  a  soft 
silvery  rose  color.  The  color  of  mine  varies 
with  the  varying  degree  of  heat,  but  is  always 
beautiful.  If  you  are  very  far  north  it  might 
be  better  to  get  something  hardier,  though 
it  is  claimed  that  La  France  is  hardy 
everywhere.  The  honeysuckle  haliana  has 
foliage  that  is  almost  evergreen.  It  is  a  con- 
stant bloomer  from  the  last  of  May  until 
after  heavy  frosts  in  autumn.  The  flowers 
are  white,  changing  to  creamy  yellow.  It  is 
usually  just  coming  into  bloom  at  Decora- 
tion Day,  and  is  one  of  the  best  flowers  to  use 
in  making  wreaths.  Do  not  plant  it  on  the 
south  side  of  the  house ;  the  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  would  probably  injure  it 

So  much  for  our  hardy  shrubs.  What 
shall  we  do  with  the  remaining  forty-five 
cents  ?  I  would  get  two  geraniums,  a  double 
pink  and  a  semi-double  scarlet.  For  the 
latter,  try  Madame  Bruanti  which  sold  last 
year  at  fifteen  cents.  Any  double  pink  de- 
scribed in  the  catalogue  you  are  choosing 
from  will  probably  prove  satisfactory.  I 
have  never  seen  a  pink  geranium,  either 
double  or  single,  that  is  not  desirable. 

Next ;  a  fuchsia,  one  that  is  described  as 
a  vigorous  grower  and  free  bloomer.  If  you 
have  not  had  much  experience  with  fuchsias, 
you  will  probably  be  tempted  to  get  the 
Storm  King,  but  it  does  not  give  nearly  as 
much  satisfaction  as  some  others.  It  is  not 
a  vigorous  grower  and  there  is  not  much 
beauty  in  a  sickly  specimen  of  this  plant  or 
of  any  other. 


For  our  last  ten  cents  we  will  have  either 
another  house  plant,  a  begonia,  or  a  chry- 
santhemum to  plant  beside  the  door.  If  the 
begonia  is  chosen  the  rtibra  is  said  to  be  the 
best.  I  have  had  the  best  success  with  some  of 
the  common  kinds  which  I  cannot  name.  If 
you  choose  the  chrysanthemum  to  plant  out  of 
doors,  take  an  early  white  one.  James  Vick 
once  said  that  if  he  was  allowed  to  cultivate 
but  one  flower  he  would  choose  the  phlox. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  decide  which  would 
be  my  choice,  but  sometimes  in  the  late  au- 
tumn when  the  chrysanthemums  linger  after 
all  other  flowers  have  been  killed  by  the 
frost,  ihen  I  almost  think  I  love  a  white 
chrysanthemum  better  than  any  other  flower. 

If  it  were  not  that  most  florists  make  an  extra 
charge  often  cents  for  packing  less  than  a  dol- 
ar's  worth,  I  should  certainly  have  chosen  a 
ten  cent  scarlet  geranium  and  have  had  a  five 
cent  paper  of  pansy  seed.  By  all  means 
manage  some  way  to  have  a  paper.  A  box 
of  pansies  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  porch 
will  give  you  flowers  all  summer,  iryou  keep 
the  blossoms  picked  ofl*  and  do  not  let  the 
seed  ripen. 

If  you  do  not  own  your  home,  you  will 
probably  not  care  to  spend  anything  for 
hardy  shrubs,  and  will  perhaps  get  more  for 
your  dollar  by  sending  for  one  of  the  col- 
lections advertised  by  florists  ;  one  made  up 
largely  of  roses,  geraniums,  and  fuchsias 
will  be  good.  If  you  have  some  favorite 
flower,  get  a  collection  which  includes  it 

If  the  catalogues  you  have  at  hand  do  not 
offer  plants  at  the  prices  I  have  named,  send 
for  others  ;  there  are  reliable  florists  who  do 
sell  at  these  prices. 

One  dollar  judiciously  spent  for  flowers 
every  spring  will  soon  give  one  a  good  variety. 
But  to  spend  judiciously  one  must  pass  res- 
olutely by  the  colored  plate  novelties,  how- 
ever beautiful  they  may  be  and  however 
glowing  may  be  the  descriptions.  Leave 
them  for  people  who  have  more  money  to 
spend  than  you  have.  If  they  are  really 
valuable  they  will  be  cheaper  by  and  by.  I 
waited  and  watched  the  price  of  the  hy- 
drangea mentioned  for  several  years  before  I 
bought  At  last  it  came  down  so  that  I 
thought  I  could  afford  to  include  it  in  my 
dollar's  worth. 

My  list  is  usually  headed  with  something 
that  I  very  much  wanted  the  previous  spring 
but  did  not  get  because  of  the  necessity  for 
keeping  my  order  within  the  dollar  limit 
You  see  I  know  by  experience  one  dollar's 
possibilities  in  this  line. 

Sara  Clare. 


{The  Lily  Among  Thorns.  By  William  El- 
liott Griffis,  D.D.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston). 

A  brief  review  of  this  sacred  drama  can 
scarcely  do  justice  to  the  volume  which  the 
scholarly  author,  the  Pastor  of  the  Shawmut 
Congregational  Church  of  Boston,  presents 
to  the  public.  He  has  opened  the  gates  for 
us  into  a  garden  of  spices,  and  our  introduc- 
tion to  its  delights  ajssures  us  how  lovingly 
he  has  himself  lingered  there.  The  preface 
justly  indicates  that  **  No  book  of  the  Bible 
has  been  so  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  none  so  walled  about,  matted  over 
and  hidden  by  tradition,  as  the  Song  of 
Songs."  The  spiritually-minded  of  the 
preachers,  as  McCheyne,  the  poetical-tem- 
pered students  of  the  literary  beauties  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  Hamilton,  have  gathered  here 
and  there  a  few  fragrant  clusters,  but  to  the 
general  mind  its  apparently  mystical  charac- 
ter has  forbidden  a  free  excursion  along  its 
fruitful  and  flowery  paths.  As  an  allegory,  it 
has  seemed  somewhat  obscure,  rich  indeed  in 
its  imagery,  but  Oriental  and  sensuous  in  its 
forms  beyond  the  appreciation  of  the  ordinary 
taste.  The  theories  of  its  design  and  of  its 
appropriate  interpretation  have  also  been 
diverse,  while  the  division  of  its  chapters, 
and  the  italicized  headings,  which  latter  the 
author  rightly  styles  "impertinent,"  yet  by 
some  perhaps  accepted  as  included  in  its  in- 
spiration, have  beclouded,  rather  than  aided 
its  comprehension. 

Whatever  may  be  said  by  theologians  as 
to  the  dramatic  form  in  which  the  author 
now  presents  the  book,  it  has  the  advantage 


of  a  decided  scheme  and  is  thoroughly  com- 
prehensive. We  have  in  the  first  chapter  the 
author's  theory  of  the  Song  and  of  its  inter- 
pretation. Following  this,  we  have  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  events  preceding  the  time  of 
Solomon,  and  certain  features  of  his  reign, 
from  which  latter  and  the  silence  of  the 
Scriptures  on  the  point,  the  conclusion  is 
stated — "  It  is  almost  certain  that  Solomon 
did  not  write  either  Ecclesiastes  or  the  Song 
of  Songs."  Indeed,  "  he  is  set  before  us  by 
the  author  of  that  book  as  a  tempter. "  The 
* '  Historic  characters  in  the  poem"  and  ' '  The 
Poetic  Background  of  the  Canticle"  precede 
the  chapter  upon  the  "  Dramatic  Structure  of 
the  Song,"  in  which,  on  page  105,  we  have 
the  plan  in  five  acts  comprising  fourteen 
scenes,  which,  after  a  subsequent  chapter 
upon  the  *'  History  of  the  Book  itself,"  intro- 
duces us  to  the  drama  with  the  actors  in 
their  several  parts,  their  recitations  and  the 
intervening  choruses.  The  remainder  of  the 
volume  the  author  has  devoted  to  **  Studies 
and  Comments"  chiefly  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, the  drapery  of  the  play.  The  entire 
purpose  of  the  Song  is  to  represent  the  tri- 
umph of  a  pure  and  true  love,  over  any  of 
its  misnamed  forms. 

As  a  novel  treatment  of  the  sacred  theme, 
as  an  explanation  of  an  exquisite  imagery, 
and  as  a  book  worthy  in  style  of  all  com  • 
mendation,  *  *  The  Lily  Among  Thorns  "  chal- 
lenges thoughtful  perusal,  both  by  the  ordin- 
ary reader  and  the  student  of  the  Bible.  We 
shall  miss  the  typical  character  of  reference 
t3  Christ  and  to  the  church  as  his  Bride,  but 
the  more  intelligent  rendering  will  make  it 
none  the  less  valuable. 
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(Tivo   Voices.     By  Henry  Harland,   (Sidney 
Luska).     Cassell  &  Co.  New  York). 

Heredity  and  environment  run  mad  I 
Doomed  by  heredity  and  then  passed  over 
to  environment  as  the  executioner.  Does  it 
ever  strike  the  apostles  of  fatalism  that  here- 
dity and  environment  are  conditions  that  do 
not  always  pull  together  in  harness,  that,  if 
they  are  powers  equal  in  force  to  one  an- 
other, there  will  necessarily  be  at  times,  a 
dual  Deity,  the  one  in  conflict  with  the 
other?  It  is  given  to  men  who  are  truly 
great  to  resist  heredity  and  to  declare  them- 
selves independent  of  environment.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  discipline  to  manhood,  part  of  the 
experience  to  moral  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment. 

One  may  look  to  the  author  oi  ^'  As  itwas 
Written  "  for  that  which  is  weird  and  creepy. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  un- 
canny suggestion  than  is  presented  under  the 
titles  of  the  two  divisions  of  this  booklet, 
'' Dies  IrcB'' 2L\id.  '' De  Pro/undis"  It  would 
be  unfair  to  say  more  of  the  distinctive 
utterances  of  the  ''Tuw  Voices"  that  is,  to 
tell  any  of  the  features  of  the  brief  story; 
for  the  incidents  are  few  and  enployed  only 
to  play  about  the  fatalism  which  it  illustrates. 
One  can  hardly  deem  the  arguments  danger- 
ous, because  of  their  exceeding  thinness. 
The  philosophy  that  wisely  makes  human 
law,  in  the  main,  indifferent  to  the  influence 
both  of  heredity  and  environment — if  these 
are  so  unhappy  as  to  presume  upon  its  do- 
minion— evinces  that  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  may  be  trusted  to  define  the  just 
bounds  of  these  modern  deities,  and  to  hold 
them  to  account  for  their  results. 


{The  Poetry  0/ Tennyson,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons). 

The  author  presents  us  in  this  volume  the 
tribute  of  a  careful  student  and  admirer  of 
the  great  poet  In  style  his  workmanship  is 
worthy  of  the  theme,  and  to  say  this  is  to 
ascribe  to  the  method  and  manner  of  it  no 
stinted  praise.  One  who  so  wisely  and 
justly  criticises,  becomes  the  instructor  of 
his  time  ;  for  where  the  work  has  been  done 
with  conscientious  fairness,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, true  merit  is  only  enhanced  to  fuller 
appreciation. 

**One  thing,"  says  the  author  in  his  pre- 
face, * '  that  will  not  be  found  here  is  a  bio- 
graphy of  the  poet,  or  a  collection  of  anec- 
dotes in  regard  to  his  private  affairs."  Yet 
the  opening  essays    are,    in    substance,    a 


biography  of  Xh^  poetry  of  Tennyson.  They 
mark  the  successive  eminences  in  his  poetical 
career,  from  the  uplands  of  his  earlier  at- 
tempts to  the  summit  of  his  later  attainment 
In  so  far,  the  volume  might  have  been 
aptly  entided  "A  Poet's  Growth,"  so  sug- 
gestive is  it  of  the  gradual  and  subtle 
development  which  adds  strength  to  beauty, 
and  roundness  and  perfection  of  form  to 
strength.  For  Tennyson,  perhaps  beyond 
any  of  our  other  poets,  has  learned  the  value 
of  intervals  in  his  work  for  mental  digestion 
and  assimilation.  Consequently,  we  are 
familiar  with  those  comparatively  long 
pauses — ^at  one  time  for  ten  years,  and,  later, 
for  briefer  periods — in  which  the  great 
singer  ■  has  appeared  to  the  public  to  have 
lost  his  voice ;  only,  however,  to  come  be- 
fore us  again  with  more  vigorous  and 
purer  tone,  to  receive  the  welcome  of  a 
heartier  applauSe.  These  intervals  of  silent 
thought  and  of  hiding  from  the  world  are 
but  the  ripening  of  powers,  generally  a  pro- 
fitable process  in  one  who  can,  for  a  time, 
afford  to  hold  his  peace. 

Of  Tennyson  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  dis- 
tinctively the  Poet  Whatever  national  char- 
acteristics he  may  possess,  whatever  his 
sphere  in  the  social  world,  they  are  not  made 
secondary,  they  are  merged  in  the  personalty 
of  the  author.  In  this  form  alone  he  speaks 
to  us,  and  almost  singly  in  this  capacity  is 
he  known  of  us.  Of  scarcely  another  can 
this  be  so  fully  asserted.  Scott  was  recog- 
nized not  merely  as  the  romancist,  but  as 
the  conserver  of  the  traditions  of  his  land ; 
the  weird  magician  who  wove  history  into  the 
meshes  of  fancy.  Moore  was  the  patriot 
and  parlor  balladist  Thackeray  and  Dick- 
ens, matchless  in  their  department,  had  also 
a  life  and  association  outside  of  their  favor- 
ite sphere.  Tennyson,  however,  enthralls 
us  and  leads  us  captive  by  a  single  thread. 
We  succumb  to  the  dreamy  measures  of  his 
•'Lotus Eaters,"  linger  beside  him  in  silent 
sympathy  in  his  "  In  Memoriam,"  melt  with 
his  moods  of  tenderness,  or  thrill  at  the 
courage  of  his  utterance  when  his  country's 
fame  or  prowess  is  his  theme. 

The  comparison  of  Milton  and  Tennyson, 
in  style  and  spirit,  which  the  author  has  so 
worthily  treated,  sometimes  in  the  terse  epi- 
gram of  a  single  sentence,  giving  both  simi- 
larity and  distinction,  is  striking.  For  in- 
stance, in  placing  **  Paradise  Lost "  and  "In 
Memoriam "  beside  one  another  in  illustra- 
tion, both  of  which  the  author  says  '*  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  mysteries  of  faith  and  reason, 
the  doctrine  of  God  and  immortality, "  he  adds 
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— in  statement  of  their  divergence  the  one 
from  the  other — *'  *  Paradise  Lost '  is  a  theo- 
logical poem,  *  In  Memoriam'  is  a  religi- 
ous poem.  The  distinction  is  narrow,  but 
deep.  For  religion  diifers  from  theology  as 
life  differs  from  biology." 

And  again — "Tennyson  feels  after  God, 
and  leads  us  by  the  paths  of  faith  and 
emotion  to  the  same  goal  which  Milton 
reaches  hy  the  road  of  reason  and  logic." 
And,  as  characteristic  of  the  style  of  the 
two  poets,  similar  in  certain  features,  he 
remarks  the  difference  in  saying, — "We 
might  say  that  Milton  is  the  greater  draughts- 
man, as  Michael  Angelo ;  Tennyson,  the 
better  colorist,  as  Raphael. " 

Successive  chapters  treat  in  whole  of  sev- 
eral of  the  longer  poems  of  Tennyson, 
the  influence  of  the  Bible  in  his  writ- 
ings, in  which  the  author  finds  nearly  three 
hundred  direct  references,  the  book  being 
rendered  the  more  complete  by  a  list  of  these 
scriptural  allusions,  and  by  a  chronology  of 
the  prominent  dates  in  the  life  of  the  poet, 
and  of  the  productions  of  his  genius.  One 
could  wish  that  so  careful  a  study  might  pre- 
sent the  literary  public  and  the  lovers  of 
Tennyson  with  a  second  volume,  conveying  as 
charming  and  appreciative  an  analysis  of  re- 
maining poems  scarcely  referred  to  in  that 
now  before  us. 


{Memoirs  of  a  Millionaire.     By  Lucia  True 
Ames.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Boston). 

One  would  scarcely  like  to  say  that  the 
"Memoirs  of  a  Millionaire"  had  its  sugges- 
tion in  Mr.  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward." 
It  is  possible  that  the  same  conditions  that 
gave  birth  to  the  latter  were  the  brooding 
impulse  of  the  former  book  also,  for  these 
are  days  rife  with  the  consideration  of  social 
problems.  They  are  alike,  however,  of  the 
stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of,  and  give  little 
intimation  of  practical  relief  for  present  ills. 
The  "Memoir"  is  a  fancy  sketch  that  at- 
tempts to  answer  the  question  as  to  the  ap- 
propriate disposition  to  be  made  of  the  unused 
millions  of  the  rich,  now  hoarded,  or  em- 
ployed merely  to  swell  the  personal  impor- 
tance of  the.  possessors. 

The  heroine,  a  young  woman  of  decided 
opinions,  finds  herself  suddenly  the  heiress 
of  $25,000,000,  the  entire  fortune,  by  his 
bequest,  of  a  rejected  suitor,  who,  subsequent 
to  his  rejection  had  accumulated  this  sum 
in  South  American  ventures.  The  lady,  who 
to  some  extent  had  been  a  student  of  social 


problems,  and  had  sympathized  with  the 
griefs  of  the  laboring  classes,  accepts  this 
large  sum  with  a  true  sense  of  stewardship, 
and  at  once  seeks  counsel  from  men  and 
women  of  experience  as  to  a  wise  disposition 
of  her  means.  The  story  of  bogus  applicants 
and  of  impecunious  letter- writers  by  whom 
she  is  besieged  is  humorously  told.  The 
extravagant  feature  is  the  superior  wisdom  of 
her  own  convictions  to  that  of  her  counsellors 
who  seem  to  have  been  summoned  for  the 
purpose  of  being  impressed,  rather  than  to 
furnish  light  to  this  already  highly  illuminated 
mind.  In  these  interviews  the  heiress  uni- 
formly poses,  at  unnecessary  length  and 
tediousness,  as  the  patron  and  instructor  of 
older  heads.  She  has  magnificent  plans  of 
tenements  for  the  working  people,  of  co- 
operative housekeeping,  cooking,  washing, 
etc.  She  is  so  generous  as  to  furnish  us  with 
elaborate  sketches  drawn  by  her  architect, 
probably  for  adoption  by  others,  for  she  is 
not  permitted  to  remain  long  enough  on  the 
earth  to  complete  and  make  trial  of  these  re- 
markable constructions  and  systems.  In 
this  respect  the  book  grows  wearisome,  and 
is  only  redeemed  from  inexcusable  dryness 
by  a  love  episode,  in  which  the  lady  appears 
decidedly  more  to  advantage  than  in  the 
masculine  part  she  has,  to  this  point,  as- 
sumed. We  would  do  the  author  no  in- 
justice, by  surmising  that  she  has  used  this 
method,  through  her  book,  of  airing  her  own 
views  upon  the  several  subjects,  religious  and 
social,  of  which  she  treats. 


SPECIAL  TO  YOUNG  HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 

So  many  letters  are  received  at  The  Home- 
Maker  office  expressive  of  interest  in  the 
Kitchen  in  Miniature  mentioned  in  the 
March  No.,  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  manufacturers  to  furnish  it  as 
a  special  premium  to  subscribers. 

The  Kitchen  is  a  chafing-dish  and  lamp 
and  five  other  utensils;  viz. — frying-pan, 
sauce-pan,  bake-dish,  measuring-cup  and 
large  tray.  They  are  made  of  agate-iron  ware 
which  is  not  only  pretty  and  durable,  but  is 
as  easily  kept  clean  as  crockery,  requiring  no 
scouring  or  burnishing.  The  outfit  is  really 
all  a  young  couple  need  in  cooking  simple 
meals  in  the  summer  season. 

It  is  invaluable  to  camping-parties  and,  it 
may  be  added,  to  boarders  in  farm-houses, 
who  at  times,  sorely  need  the  comfort  of  a 
savory  omelette,  a  broiled  bird  or  chop,  and 
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a  cup  of  tea,  surreptitiously  prepared  in  one's 
own  room. 


(retail  price,  $5.00). 

Any  one  sending  FIVE  NEW  SUBSRIB- 
ERS  to  The  Home-Maker  will  receive. the 
Miniature  Kitchen,  carefully  packed  and 
boxed,  and,  if  within  one  hundred  miles 
of  New  York,  express-charges  paid. 


THE  GREAT   NORTHWEST 

Has  attractions  for  ever>-body.  Within  its 
territory  are  comprised  the  great  States  of 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  the  Territories  of 
Wyoming  and  Idaho.  Famous  as  have  be- 
come the  scenes  found  within  the  bound- 
aries of  these  great  divisions,  yet  there  are 
thousands  of  people  who  have  never  beheld 
them,  and  thousands  who  are  not  aware  of 


the  wonderful  resources  awaiting  aevelop- 
ment  Rugged  mountains,  fertile  plains 
and  valleys,  a  wealth  of  timber  and 
minerals,  splendid  stock  ranges, 
pure  water,  healthy  and  invig- 
orating climate,  good  markets, 
churches  and  schools,  and  conven- 
ient railroads,  are  all  to  be  found. 
If  you  contemplate  a  visit  to 
this  region,  either  for  business  or 
for  pleasure,  do  not  forget  that 
the  best  route  is  via  the  Chicago, 
St  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Rail- 
way, whose  splendidly  equipped 
trains  connect  at  St  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis with  through  trains  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  and  Great  North  Roads  for 
all  points  in  the  far  Northwest,  including, 
also,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  Information  concerning  rates, 
etc.,  furnished  on  application  to  W.  R. 
Busenbark,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket 
Agent,  Chicago,  III. 


When  Baby  wras  sick,  we  f^ve  herCastorla. 
When  she  was  a  child,  she  crie4  Tor  Castoria. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clunj;  to  Castoria. 
ViThen  she  had  children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


MRS.    WASHINGTON    AND   GENERAL    LAFAYETTE. — See  page    135/ 
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CONVENTION  OF  WORKING-GIRLS'  SOCIETIES. 


WORKING- 

Girls'  Society  is 
an  organization 
formed  among 
busy  women 
and  girls  to  se- 
cure, by  co-op- 
erative means 
of.  self-improve- 
ment, opportu- 
nities for  social  intercourse,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  higher,  nobler  aims.  It  is 
governed  dy  the  members,  /or  the  members, 
and  strives  to  be  self-supporting." 

These  words  are  taken  from  the  programme 
of  a  convention  recently  held  in  New  York. 
The  gathering  was  unique  in  character, 
women  and  girls  from  all  departments  of  life 
meeting  on  equal  grounds  to  discuss  and 
study  problems  that  closely  affect  their  in- 
terests. It  was  called  by  the  New  York  As- 
sociation of  Working-Girls'  Societies,  and 
the  Associations  of  Boston,  Brooklyn  and 
Philadelphia  united  in  making  the  meetings 
a  success.  The  object  was  to  discuss  more 
fully  than  has  heretofore  been  possible  the 
various  interests  of  Working-Girls'  Clubs,  the 
promotion  of  a  stronger  bond  of  sympathy 
among  existing  clubs,-  the  instruction  of  those 
who  are  starting  societies,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  schemes  and  ideas  for  the  bene- 
fit of  working  girls. 

Women  prominent  in  the  different  depart- 


ments of  the  movement  for  the  uplifting  of 
working-girls  prepared  valuable  papers  upon 
such  subjects  as  these  : 

What  is  a  Working-Girls'  Society,  and  how 
to  start  one  ? 

Summer  vacations.     Holiday  House. 

How  can  a  society  become  self-supporting  ? 
The  collection  of  dues. 

Practical  talks — their  function. 

Practical  classes — which  are  most  useful  ? 

The  relation  the  societies  hold  to  the  Home. 

What  do  working  girls  owe  one  another  ? 

Co-operation  and  organization.  What  are 
they? 

Towards  what  are  we  tending? 

The  most  interesting  feature  was  the  read- 
ing by  the  members  of  short,  three-minute 
papers  prepared  by  themselves.  These  con- 
tained rich  thoughts,  and  showed  the  true 
inner  life  and  possibilities  of  busy  girls.  The 
paper  upon  "Practical  Talks,"  by  a  silk 
weaver,  was  beautiful,  almost  pathetic  in  its 
strength.  Miss  de  Graffenried  who  read  the 
paper,  *'What  do  Working  Girls  owe  one 
Another?"  knew  well  what  to  say,  for  during 
the  past  four  years  she  has  met  and  talked 
with  over  11,000  girls,  collecting  from  them 
statistics  for  the  Department  of  Labor  at 
Washington.  Miss  Clara  L.  Potter  has  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  the  housekeeper  of 
some  holiday  houses,  where  she  has  had 
hundreds  of  wage-earning  girls  as  lodgers  and 
guests.     The   closing   paper,    presented   by 
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Mrs.  Turner,  the  mother  of  Philadelphia 
Women's  Clubs,  gave  noble  thoughts,  and  - 
made  all  realize  the  possibilities  of  woman- 
hood :  that  all  young  girls  who  are  worth 
anything  have  it  in  themselves  to  be  worth 
more  :  that  they  have  capacities  which  may 
be  cultivated,  undisciplined  forces  which  may 
be  trained  to  become  a  part  of  the  world's 
rising  powers. 

This  convention  marked  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  wage-earners.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  they,  with  their  more  cultured  sisters 
who  co-operate  with  them,  had  met  in  a  large 
convention  to  consider  questions  which 
affect  them  morally,  intellectually  and  physi- 
cally. Six  years  ago  a  small  group  of  thir- 
teen met  to  discuss  what  could  be  done,  and 
last  month  several  hundred,  representing 
thousands  of  busy  girls,  met  to  hear  what  has 
been  done,  and  to  talk  of  plans  for  the  future. 

The  possibility  and  the  fact  of  such  a  con- 
vention as  that  held  in  mid-April,  in  the 
greatest  city  of  this  continent,  are  a  signifi- 
cant and  encouraging  sign  of  the  times. 
While  socialists  of  both  sexes  plan  the  over- 
throw of  the  existing  government,  as  the  only 


redress  for  fancied  or  real  wrongs,  this  noble 
body  of  working- women,  each  standing  fast 
in  her  lot,  join  hands  to  resist  the  undertow 
of  debasing  influences,  make  common  cause 
for  the  help  of  their  sisters  and  for  the  world  s 
redemption.  The  much  undervalued  church- 
ly  injunction,  *  *  to  do  one's  duty  in  the  sta- 
tion to  which  God  hath  called  her,"  becomes 
sublime  in  view  of  the  combined  work  for 
good  represented  by  these  toiling  thou- 
sands. Millions  of  tracts  and  speeches  upon 
the  "dignity  of  labor"  cannot  demonstrate 
the  truth  with  the  power  and  pertinence  with 
which  it  was  brought  to  the  candid  mind  by 
the  personelle  of  this  wonderful  convocation. 
A  sea  of  earnest  faces  and  thoughtful  eyes  ; 
the  stimulus  of  high  purpose  and  intelligent 
endeavor  ;  the  determination  to  lift  a  class, 
not  to  desert  it ;  grave,  respectful  attention  to 
the  matters  in  hand  that  bespoke  conscious- 
ness of  their  weight, — these  were  the  impres- 
sions left  by  the  convention  upon  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  it,  while,  under- 
lying and  ruling  all,  was  a  thorough  woman- 
liness that  augurs  well  for  the  generation 
which  will  follow  these  pioneers. 


THE  MARY  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 


It  is  the  intention  of  The  Home-Maker  to 
publish — when  the  whole  amount  necessary 
to  complete  the  monument  has  been  received 
— supplementary  pages,  containing  a  history 
of  the  enterprise  from  the  beginning,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  all  contributors 
and  subscribers  who  have  aided  in  the  noble 
work. 

Now  and  then,  however,  interesting  notes 
will  be  given  of  incidents  which  encourage 
those  whose  hearts  are  bound  up  in  the 
undertaking,  and  which  may  incite  others  to 
like  good  deeds.  Want  of  space  prevents  a 
full  recital  of  what  emboldens  The  Home- 
Maker  to  promise  that  a  fitting  memorial 
will  be  raised,  and  before  long  to  her  of  whom 


Washington   said  :    **  All  that  I  am  I  owe  to 
my  mother ! " 

A    NOBLE    GIFT. 

Mr.  John  H.  Jack,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
and  Mr.  W.  R.  Woodard,  of  Chicago,  offer, 
unsolicited,  to  *'make  a  donation  of  an 
oolite  limestone  base,  consisting  of  one  solid 
piece  cut  ready  for  shaft,  and  to  ship  it  to 
Fredericksburg  !  "  The  high  character  of 
both  of  these  generous  men  proves  satisfac- 
torily to  what  class  of  Americans  the  pious 
task  appeals  most  strongly. 

* '  In  memory  of  all  good  mothers  I "  says  the 
letter  conveying  the  offer  of  the  monolithic 
base — a  sentiment  worthy  of  the  gift. 

Who  will  respond  to  it  in  spirit  and  in  deed  ? 
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WHAT    ONE     LITTLE    GIRL    THINKS    OF   GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 

From  an  inland  Western  town,  a  little  girl 
writes  :  * '  1  have  been  reading  the  *  Child's 
History  of  the  United  States'  and  think 
George  Washington  was  a  very  great  man 
indeed,  so  send  this  for  his  mother's  monu- 
ment.     It  is  my  own  money." 

The  coin,  fastened  between  two  slips  of 
paper,  came  safely  to  hand,  and  will  pay  for 
several  *  *  hodfuls  of  mortar. " 


HOW   OLDER    GIRLS    FEEL   AND  ACT. 

A  registered  letter  from  the  senior  class  of 
the  John  S.  Hart  School,  Philadelphia,  con- 
taining a  handsome  donation,  suggested  the 
plan,  at  once  communicated  to  other  senior 
classes,  of  allowing  the  school-girls  of  Amer- 
ica to  crown  the  monument  with  a  statue, — 
the  cap-sheaf,  as  it  were,  of  the  grateful  offer- 
ings of  heart  and  hand. 

Girls'  schools  all  over  the  country  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  join  in  this  beautiful  testimo- 
nial, sending  their  contributions  to  this  office. 


'^ — 


LDTERATU^iE: 
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"Chaumiere  du  Prairie." 


HERE  is  nothing 
startling  or  ex- 
citing, or  gaudy 
or  ostentatious, 
or  ambitious  or 
abrupt  in  the 
beauty  of  the 
Blue-grass  Coun- 
try. There  are 
no  rushing  rivers 
or  rugged  moun- 
tains. Nature  is 
everywhere  here  restful,  refreshing,  graceful, 
and  green,    yet  grand   and  glorious  in  her 


simple  beauty.  It  seems  a  land  where  God 
and  man  should  dwell  in  peace  together. 
To  the  early  pioneers  of  Kentucky  it  appeared 
a  land  of  promise.  It  was  the  many  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  beauty  and  possibility 
for  plenty  in  this  lovely  land,  brought  to 
Colonel  David  Meade  by  the  early  settlers, 
that  determined  him  to  leave  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  country-seats  in  Virginia  for  a 
home  in  this  new  country.  He  removed 
here  with  his  numerous  family  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1796. 

Col.  Meade  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  families   in  Virginia   and  was 
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the  uncle  of  Bishop  William  Meade.  He  was 
educated  in  England,  and  during  his  early 
manhood,  he  was  thrown  into  the  gay  and 
busy  world  of  London.  Possessing  an  ample 
fortune,  a  highly  cultivated  intellect,  and  a 
pedigree  that  ran  back  through  the  family  of 
the  great  reformer,  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  the 
ancient  O'Conner  kings  of  Ireland,  he  was 
enabled  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  social 
position  to  which  these  entitled  him,  and  was 
honored  with  the  friendship  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  and  women  in  Eng- 
land. But  none  of  these  could  allure  him 
from  the  country  of  his  birth  and  his  Ameri- 
can home. 

Soon  after  his   return    from  England  he 
married  Sarah  Waters,  daughter  of  Mr.  Wil- 


DAVID   MEADE. 


Ham  Waters  of  Willi iamsburg,  Virginia, 
and  purchased  600  acres  of  land  on  the 
James  River  in  Prince  George  County,  where 
he  devoted  twenty-two  years  of  his  life  to 
the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  his 
estate.  *  *  Maycox, "  as  his  place  was  called, 
was  nearly  opposite  *  *  Westover, "  the  princely 
estate  of  the  13yds,  who  were  allied  by  mar- 
riage with  the  Meades.  Above  and  below 
on  either  side  of  the  river  were  the  noted 
homesteads  of  the  Harrisons,  the  Carters, 
the  Blands,  the  Randolphs,  and  the  Mayos 
—  * '  Brandon  "  and  *  *  Berkeley, "  * '  Shirley, " 
**Jordans,"  "Wilton "and  "Powhatan." 

Col.  Meade  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  art  at  hand  in  the  embellishment  of  his 
estate,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  his  pure  and  elevated 
nature.  He  longed  for  the 
freshness  and  fragrance, 
the  calm  and  holiness  of 
Nature  untouched  by  Art 
He  found  what  he  wanted 
in  the  heart  of  the  Blue- 
grass  region  of  Kentucky. 
He  bought  a  large  tract  of 
land  nine  miles  from  Lex- 
ington, in  the  county  then 
called  Fayette  but  now 
Jessamine,  being  a  portion 
of  the  former  county  taken 
from  it  in  1797  and  called 
Jessamine  in  compliment 
to  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch- 
man named  Douglas,  who 
owned  a  tract  of  land  in 
the  county.  Jessamine 
Douglas  committed  sui- 
cide in  consequence  of  an 
unfortunate  love  affair. 

Col.  Meade  was  attract- 
ed to  the  place  he  selected 
as  his  home  by  its  rare 
natural  beauties,  the  chief 
of  which  were  several  mag- 
nificent groves  of  sugar- 
maple.  After  building  a 
picturesque  cottage  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide-spreading 
lawn  carpeted  in  living 
green  and  watered  by  riv- 
ulets as  clear  as  crystal,  he 
named  the  place  "Chau- 
mi^re  du  Prairie." 

One   hundred   acres    of 
the  tract  were  devoted  to 
pleasure  grounds  that  were 
enclosed  with  a  rustic  stone 
(from  an  old  painting.)  fence,    over  which    clam- 
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bered  honeysuckles  and  roses  in  such  lux- 
uriant profusion  as  to  entirely  conceal  it. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  stood  a  port- 
er's lodge  and  over  the  gate  was  cut  in  solid 
stone,  *  *  Chaumiere  du  Prairie. " 

Writes  one  who  often  visited  the  place  : 
**The  grounds  were  extensive  and  beautiful, 
and,  winding  through  them,  were  handsome 
and  carefully  cut  drives  and  walks  among 
copses  and  shrubbery,  rich  in  sylvan  statuary 
and  fountains.  An  artificial  lake,  with  an 
island  in  its  centre  was  formed,  connected 
with  the  main-land  by  a  white  arched  stone 
bridge,  and  on  this  island  workmen  were 
employed  first  to  build  and  then  to  throw 
down  a  miniature  castle,  that  a  view  of  pic- 
turesque ruins  might  not  be  wanting.  Na- 
ture supplied  in  another  place  a  grotto  or  a 
cave  within  whose  recesses  there  was  abun- 
dance of  sparkling  stalactites — and  where  it 
is  said  were  found  gigantic  human  bones 
that  must  have  belonged  to  people  at  least 
nine  feet  high. " 

The  entrance  gate  to  the  park  swung  between 
two  massive  columns,  the  capitals  to  which 
were  unique  and  beautiul,  being  formed  by  the 
roots  of  trees  carved  by  Nature.  Four  men 
were  kept  constantly  occupied  in  mowing  the 
grass,  and  not  under  forest  or  fruit  tree  was  a 
leaf  or  twig  allowed  to  remain  on  the  velvet 
turf.  *'Once,  tradition  says,  on  the  site 
where  the  old  house  now  stands  arose  cas- 
tellated walls  whose  turrets  and  battlements, 
constructed  after  the  old  Norman  plan, 
seemed  strangely  out  of  place  in  a  country 
where  few  men  of  those  who  were  best  off 
in  worldly  possessions  aspired  to  anything 
beyond  a  dwelling  of  hewn  logs. "  But  this 
very  quaint  house  was  really  built  at  different 
times  in  different  styles  and  of  diflferent  ma- 
terials. 

One  of  Col.  Meade's  granddaughters, 
Mrs.  Susan  C.  Williams  of  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana, writes  in  1879,  when  she  was  past 
seventy :  *  *  The  house  was  what  might  be 
called  a  villa,  covering  a  good  deal  of 
ground,  built  in  an  irregular  style  of  various 
materials — wood,  stone,  brick,  and  one  mud 
room  which  was  quite  a  pretty  and  tasteful 
spare  bedroom.  The  part  composed  of 
brick  was  a  large  octagon  drawing-room. 
The  dining-hall  was  a  large  square  room 
wainscoted  with  black  walnut,  with  very 
deep  window-seats  where  we  children  used 
to  hide  ourselves  behind  the  heavy  curtains. 
There  was  one  large  square  hall,  and  nu- 
merous passageways,  lobbies,  areas,  etc." 

In  a  letter  received  from  Mrs.  Anna  Meade- 
Letcher,  great-granddaughter  of  Col.  Meade, 


who  lives  at  present  about  ten  miles  from 
"Chaumiere,  "she  writes  :  **  Most  of  the  house 
was  but  one-story,  but  it  contained  a  great 
number  of  rooms,  which  were  richly  and 
beautifully  furnished.  In  the  drawing-room 
hung  four  handsome  mirrors  which  were 
draped,  as  were  the  windows  and  eight  sides 
of  the  room,  with  brocaded  satin  hangings. 

''The  large  square  hall  was  called  the 
'stone  passage,'  where  in  summer  the  tea 
was  served.  A  very  singular  incident  oc- 
curred one  lovely  summer  evening,  when  the 
family  with  a  large  number  of  guests  were 
assembled  for  tea.  A  be&utiful  bird  of  par- 
adise flew  into  the  hall  and,  perching  upon  a 
bracket,  seemed  to  watch  with  interest  the  tea- 
drinking.  After  a  while  it  flew  out  into  the 
grounds,  where  it  stayed  during  the  summer, 
apparently  as  much  at  home  as  if  it  had  al- 
ways been  there.  It  was  discovered  after- 
wards that  this  rare  bird  had  escaped  from 
a  menagerie." 

At  that  early  day  "Chaumiere"  was  said 
to  be  the  most  highly  and  tastefully  improved 
country-seat  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Craik,  late  rector  of  Christ's  Church  in  Lou- 
isville, describes  **  Chaumiere "  as  he  saw  it 
in  1825  :  "To  see  such  a  place  at  that 
time — 1825 — was  a  pleasure  which  could 
not  be  given  by  anything  of  the  like  sort 
in  America.  Every  one  who  went  to  Lex- 
ington, or  to  any  part  of  the  Blue-grass 
country,  visited  'Chaumiere'  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  enjoy  the  wondrous  beauty 
which  the  taste  and  genius*  of  one  man  had 
created.  The  result  was  that  for  a  time  ev- 
ery day  it  was  like  a  levee  at  'Chaumiere.' 
This  made  it  necessary  to  appoint  two  days 
in  the  week  for  the  reception  of  visitors." 

In  a  letter  written  in  18 18  by  Dr.  Holley 
of  Boston,  then  the  distinguished  President  of 
Transylvania  University,  he  says  :  *  *  I  went 
with  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  nine 
miles  in  the  country  to  the  seat  of  Col. 
Meade,  where  we  dined  and  passed  the  day. 
This  gientleman,  who  is  near  seventy,  is  a 
Virginian  of  the  old  school.  He  has  been  a 
good  deal  in  England  in  his  youth,  and 
brought  home  with  him  English  notions  of 
*  a  country-seat,  though  he  is  a  great  republi- 
can in  politics.  Mrs.  Meade  is  very  mild 
and  lady-like,  and,  though  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  plays  upon  the  piano- forte  with  the 
facility  and  cheerfulness  of  a  young  lady. 

* '  Col.  Meade  is  entirely  a  man  of  leisure, 
never  having  followed  any  business,  and  never 
using  his  fortune  but  in  adorning  his  place 
and  entertaining  friends  and  strangers.  No 
word  is  ever  sent  to  him  that  company  is 
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coming.  To  do  so  offends  him.  But  a 
dinner  at  the  hour  of  four  is  always  ready 
for  visitors,  and  servants  are  always  in  wait- 
ing. Twenty  of  us  went  one  day  without 
warning,  and  were  entertained  luxuriously  on 
the  viands  of  the  country.  Our  drinks  con- 
sisted of  beer  and  wine.  He  does  not  allow 
cigars  to  be  smoked  on  his  premises. " 

In  another  letter  written  in  the  same  year 
by  Col.  Simeon  H.  Anderson,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Kentucky  at  that  time,  we  have  an 
interesting  account  of  a  Christmas  dinner  : 
"The entertainment  given  by  Col.  Meade  at 
'Chaumiere'  on  the  25th  to  about  one 
hundred  guests,  I  think,  in  management,  in 
order,  in  simplicity  of  style,  and  without  the 
least  ostentation  though  all  the  surround- 
ings were  profusely  rich,  surpassed  anything 
of  the  kind  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

"The  art  of  entertaining  guests  has  been 
fully  mastered  by  Col.  Meade  and  his  inter- 
esting family. 

"The  Colonel  has  greatly  improved  his 
residence  since  I  saw  it  five  years  ago.  His 
house  is  large,  and  the  magnificent  rooms 
are  furnished  with  taste  and  consummate  art, 
and  there  is  an  exhibition  of  surpassing 
brilliancy  produced  without  any  apparent 
attempt.  The  dinner  and  refreshments 
distributed  among  the  guests  were  in  keep- 
ing with  all  the  other  surroundings  and  all 
were  made  merry,  not  with  metheglin,  or 
with  wine  or  brandy,  or  anything  intoxicat- 
ing/* 

Among  the  many  distinguished  guests  en- 
tertained at  "  Chaumi^re"  were  five  Presi- 
dents— Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Monroe  and  Gen. 
Jackson,  Gen.  Scott,  and  Gen.  Taylor.  The 
two  last  were  unknown  to  fame  during  the 
time  of  their  visits. 

The  Blairs,  Browns,  Breckin ridges,  Mar- 
shall, Floyds,  and  Leighs  were  visitors  there. 
Congressmen,  Senators,  Governors,  and  dis- 
tinguished strangers  from  abroad  were  en- 
tertained in  that  hospitable  home. 

But  Col.  Meade's  hospitality  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  rich  and  great.  He  only 
demanded  that  his  guests  should  be  refined 
and  reputable.  He  could  not  tolerate 
coarseness  and  vulgarity.  He  extended  char- 
ity and  hospitality  to  all  who  were  in  need 
of  either  or  both.  Henry  Clay,  then  a  young 
man,  was  a  frequent  visitor  and  a  great  fa- 
vorite at  "Chaumiere." 

Col.  Meade  was  a  Christian,  but  he  was  a 
patrician.  It  is  said  that  a  stcme-mason 
who  was  asked  in  to  dinner  declined  and 
threw  up  his  job  of  work  because  the  men 
employed  by  him  were  not  included  in  the 


invitation.  .  "That  man  w'ill  be  Governor 
yet,"  said  Col.  Meade,  and  his  words  proved 
true. 

Mrs.  Anna  Meade-Letcher  writes  me : 
"Of  all  the  distinguished  persons  who  vis- 
ited *Chaumi^re,'  I  have  heard  my  grand- 
mother talk  most  of  Aaron  Burr  and  Blen- 
nerhassett.  At  one  time  they  made  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  together  at  *Chaumiere,' 
and  were  present  at  the  marriage  of  Col. 
Meade's  youngest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  to 
Judge  Creighton,  of  ChiUicothe,  Ohio,  and 
also  at  the  baptism  of  all  the  grandchildren 
of  Col.  Meade,  as  well  as  all  the  little 
negroes  then  born.  They  were  baptised  by 
the  first  rector  of  Christ's  Church,  Lexington. 

"Afler  Burr's  arrest  he  was,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  schoolmate  and  friend,  David 
Meade,  eldest  son  of  Col.  Meade,  permitted 
to  remain  three  weeks  at  *  Chaumiere,'  under 
guard  of  his  friend. 

"Although  Aaron  Burr  was  polished  and 
courtly  in  his  manners,  it  is  remembered  in 
the  Meade  family  that  he  had  the  habit  of 
always  smelling  the  bread  before  eating  it, 
and  on  observing  the  consternation  of  his 
accomplished  hostess,  apologized  by  saying 
.  he  had  a  *  very  peculiar  stomach,  and  could 
not  eat  a  morsel  of  bread  that  was  in  the 
least  sour. ' 

"There  is  still  in  the  Meade  family,  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  the  tablecloth 
upon  which  Mrs.  Creighton 's  wedding  break- 
fast was  served,  at  which  Burr  and  Blenner- 
hasset  were  present.  There  is  also  in  the 
family  a  very  antique  mirror,  before  which 
Aaron  Burr  sat  and  had  his  hair  powdered 
and  queue  arranged  to  suit  his  vain  and  fas- 
tidious taste,  before  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  to  use  all  his  artful  fascinations  upon 
the  ladies,  whether  handsome  or  homely, 
young  or  old,  bright  and  entertaining  or 
dull.  He  never  forgot  his  policy  to  charm 
and  beguile  all  who  came  in  his  presence." 
Mrs.  Letcher  continues  :  "  Next  to  Burr  and 
Blennerhassett,  my  grandmother  considered 
Andrew  Jackson  the  most  remarkable  man 
she  ever  knew.  She  has  often  described  to 
me  how  he  looked  on  his  war  horse  as  he 
came  through  the  gates  of  the  porter's  lodge 
and  rode  up  to  the  house. 

"  Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Col. 
Meade,  Edward  Everett  visited  *Chaumiere.' 
My  mother  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  him 
all  the  objects  of  interest  in  and  out  of  the 
house.  Being  an  expert  with  the  oars,  she 
took  him  a  row  on  the  lake  in  her  boat, 
*  Ellen  Douglass.'  Mr.  Everett  laughingly 
called  her  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  and  as 
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long  as  she  was  a  girl  she  was  known  by 
that  name.  Mr.  Everett  had  just  returned 
from  a  long  stay  abroad,  where  he  had  be- 
come quite  a  connoisseur  in  art,  and  he  pro- 
nounced the  art  collection  of  *Chaumiere,' 
although  small,  equal  in  merit  to  any  he 
had  seen  abroad. " 

It  is  said  Col.  and  Mrs.  Meade  never 
changed  their  style  of  dress.  He  wore  a 
square  coat  and  knee  breeches,  the  fashion 
of  English  gentlemen  when  he  was  living  in 
London.  The  color  of  his  clothes  was 
always  the  same — a  peculiar  shade  of  drab 
with  court  vest  and  great  cuffs.  His  silk 
stockings  were  gartered  with  jewelled  buck- 
les, and  the  buttons  of  his  coat  and  vest  were 
of  silver,  with  the  crest  of  the  Meades  on 
them. 

Mrs.  Meade's  dress  was  always  of  satin, 
with  handsome  laces  or  embroideries,  and 
she  wore  always  the  ruff  and  cap  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  On  wedding  occasions,  or  large 
entertainments,  she  added  handsome  jew- 
elry to  her  toilette. 

There  were  at  least  twenty  servants  em- 


ployed about  the  house,  besides  old  Dean, 
the  butler,  and  the  housekeeper,  Betsy  Mil- 
ler, two  of  the  most  interesting  members  of 
the '*Chaumidre"  household.  There  were 
cooks,  dining-room  servants,  coachmen, 
footmen,  outriders,  valets  and  serving-maids. 
Old  Deati,  the  faithful  and  accomplished 
butler,  deserves  special  mention.  He  was  a 
slave,  but  was  made  free  at  his  masters 
death,  and  well  provided  for. 

Mrs.  Letcher  writes  :  **I  remember  him 
well.  I  have  heard  numbers  of  persons  who 
visited  'Chaumiere' say  they  had  seen  but 
few  men  who  could  equal  Dean  in  grace  and 
polish  of  manner,  that  even  Mr.  Clay,  upon 
his  frequent  visits,  had  to  be  careful  not  to 
allow  Dean  to  surpass  him  in  his  elegant 
and  graceful  reception,  as  he  met  him  at 
the  door  with  silver  salver  in  hand  to  receive 
his  card.  Not  only  valuable  property,  but 
the  persons  of  the  establishment  were  com- 
mitted to  his  faithful  care,  and  confidential 
correspondence  was  given  into  his  hands  for 
safe  delivery.  The  plate  and  jewelr}'  were  in 
his  keeping,  and  he  was  responsible  for  the 
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"they  gazed  anxiously  after  the  departing 
carriage." 

Then  Mrs.  Damiel  raised  her  head  a  little 
way. 

'Nevermind,  Lucy,  I  know  it  is  selfish 
of  me,  when  you  don't  care  to  go.  I  will  go 
alone.  It  is  not  far  and  I  shall  get  along 
very  nicely."  Mrs.  Damiel  rose  from  her 
knees  with  a  great  assumption  of  cheerful- 
ness. 

**0  Cora  dear  I  I  was  only  teasing  you. 
Of  course  I'll  go  with  you,  there — I  really 
believe  you  were  about  to  cry.  I'm  a  wretch. 
Aren't  you  well,  Cora  ?  Your  hands  are  so 
hot.     When  do  you  want  to  go  ?  " 

**I  don't  know — I  must  find  out  about 
the  trains  first     Ask  Jennie  to  send  William 
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u  t>-s  ta  i  IS ,    pi  ease  dear;  we'l  I  not 
start  till  after  luncheon." 

**She    is  very    much    excited 
over  somelhing,"  thought  Lucy, 
fis  she  left  the  room:    "It  will 
'    be  strange  if  I  don't  find  out  all  about 
it  before  we  get  down  there." 

In  ten  minutes  the  footman  returned 
from  the  Brunswick  with  a  schedule  of  the 
Long  Island  Railway.  Cora  ran  her  eye 
down  the  column. 

''Twelve-thirty,  one-thirty,  two-thirty.  We 
will  have  luncheon  early  and  make  that 
one-thirty  train.  Now,  William,  call  a  mes- 
senger-boy and  send  this  telegram  down  to 
Mr.  Damiel's  office." 

At  luncheon  the  lady  had  a  message  from 
her  husband  : 

"Called  out  of  town  on  business — don't 
wait  dinner  for  me. 

"J.   D." 
In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  two  young 
women  alighted  at  the  Cedarhurst   railway 
station.     One  was  fair,  with  bronze-colored 
hair  ;  the  other  was  shorter  and  dark  :  both 
were  pretty  and  handsomely  dressed. 
"Have  you  any  idea    where    she 
Cora  ? "  asked  the  younger  of  the  two. 
"No,   let  us  go  to  the  hotel  and 
carriage;  I  suppose  they  will  know  there.'' 

A  man  driving  a  somewat  rickety  looking 
conveyance  coming  along  at  this  moment, 
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was  hailed  by  the  ladies,  and  replied  to  Mrs. 
Damiel's  inquiry  about  the  Wheatleigh  cot- 
tage, that  he  knew  it  very  well. 

**Not  more  than  a  mile  from  here, 
ma'am. " 

Cora  was  silent  during  the  ride  through 
the  village  and  over  the  country  road.  The 
beauties  of  Nature  which  she  had  so  longed 
for,  according  to  her  talk  with  Lucy,  in- 
terested her  now  not  at  all,  for  she  hardly 
looked  to  left  or  right 

*'What  am  I  going  to  do  after  I  see 
Nettie?"  she  was  asking  herself:  "shall  I 
question  her  ? — oh  no  ! 

**  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  brought  Lucy 
— I  wish  I  had  not  come  myself  I  *'  Her 
sister-in-law  looked  at  her  from  the  corner 
of  her  eye  now  and  then,  but  asked  no 
more  questions. 

**Here  you  are,  ladies,"  called  the  driver 
as  he  drew  up  before  a  little  white  house. 

"  Is  this  Nettie's  cottage  ?  "  said  Lucy. 
"Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  anything  so  re- 
markable. They  are  at  home,  Cora,  I  see 
somebody  at  the  window." 

Mrs.  Damiel  paid  and  dismissed  the  man. 
Five  minutes  later,  the  two  ladies  hurried 
back  to  the  gate  and  gazed  anxiously  down 
the  road  after  the  departing  carriage.  The 
house  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  he 
knew  nothing  of  their  friends. 

"Oh,  what  shall  we  do?"  cried  Mrs. 
Damiel  in  dismay. 

"We  can  only  walk  back  to  the  hotel," 
replied  Lucy,  *  *  perhaps  we  will  meet  another 
carriage.  But  my!  isn't  it  hot?  and  so 
close." 

They  had  walked  perhaps  ten  minutes 
along  the  lonely  highway  when  Mrs.  Damiel 
said,  "Lucy,  it  is  going  to  rain — see  that 
bank  of  clouds — and,  oh,  look  at  these  trees 
down  the  road,  how  they  are  bending  1 " 

* '  What  shall  we  do  ? — we  must  run  for 
that  big  house  across  the  fields." 

"We  can  never  make  it,  Lucy  I" 

*  *  Run,  run  1 "  replied  her  sister. 

Five  minutes  more  and  the  storm  was  up- 
on them.  Mrs.  Damiel  had  brought  a  light 
silk  umbrella,  but  the  wind  struck  them 
with  such  force  that  it  was  wrecked  imme- 
diately. Lucy  espied  a  little  wooden  shed  a 
few  rods  away. 

* '  We  must  go  in  there,  Cora, "  she  panted, 
"  or  we'll  be  drowned." 

They  rushed  into,  the  little  ram-shackle 
structure  just  as  the  storm  burst  in  its  fury. 
Lucy's  hat  was  hanging  by  the  strings  from 
her  neck  and  her  hair  was  blown  in  every  di- 
rection.     Both  ladies  had  received  enough 


of  a  wetting  to  cause  them  to  feel  very  dispir- 
ited and  unhappy. 

"Oh,  Cora,  isn't  it  awful  ?  but  I'm  thank- 
ful " 

"Keep  movin',  ladies!"  called  a  queer, 
cracked  voice. 

*  *  Mercy,  Lucy — look  there  !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Damiel. 

An  old  horse  with  marvellously  attenuated 
frame  was  bearing  down  upon  them  :  his 
glassy,  unseeing  eyes  were  but  a  few  feet  . 
away.  The  two  women  sped  along  in  front 
of  the  animal,  and  looking  about  them 
found  they  were  in  a  little  round  hut,  open 
on  all  sides ;  indeed,  it  was  nothing  but  a 
roof  supported  by  upright  poles.  A  grizzled 
old  man  was  driving  the  horse  around  a 
circular  track.  The  animal,  hitched  to  a 
horizontal  pole,  connecting  with  a  mill 
in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  was,  in  his  slow 
march,  grinding  out  some  bark  which  the 
old  man,  from  time  to  time,  put  in  the 
hopper.  In  order  for  the  ladies  to  remain 
under  shelter  from  the  rain,  now  pouring 
in  torrents,  and  out  of  the  horse's  way,  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  keep  in  constant 
motion. 

"  It's  a  bad  sort  o' day,  leddies,"  said  the 
old  man  ;  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer 
he  began  crooning  a  song  in  his  thin,  qua- 
vering voice. 

*  *  We  have  lost  oMt  way  and  were  caught 
in  the  storm,"  said  Cora,  as  the  young 
women  followed  behind  him.  "May  we 
stay  here  until  it  is  over?  " 

The  veteran  continued  his  song,  paying 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  question. 

"May  we  rest  here?"  repeated  Mrs. 
Damiel. 

"This  is  a  tan-mill,  leddies,"  replied  their 
host,  cocking  one  eye  at  them  over  his 
shoulder. 

*  *  Lucy,  I  believe  he  is  deaf. " 

*  *  Heavens,  Cora  !  Will  we  have  to  keep 
on  following  this  old  horse  all  the  time  we 
are  here  ?  Why,  it  may  rain  all  day  !  How 
long  before  you  stop  ?  "  she  called. 

"  *  When  you  and  I  were  young,  Maggie' " 
— a  tremendous  crash  of  thunder  drowned 
the  next  line  of  the  song. 

"Oh,  Cora,  this  is  simply  horrible  !  Why 
did  you  bring  me  down  here  ?  I  am  ready 
to  drop  with  fatigue,  and  here  we  are  caught 
in  a — a — treadmill."  Lucy  began  laugh- 
ing an  hysterical  laugh  which  might  end  in 
tears. 

Mrs.  Damiel  stepped  forward  until  she  was 
immediately  behind  the  old  fellow. 

*  *  My  sister   and   I   are   very  tired, "  she 
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shouted — "won't  you  please  stop  your  horse 
awhile?" 

**  Can't  do  it,  leddies — must  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines. "  Then  with  a  twinkle 
under  his  shaggy  eyebrows  he  added, 
"'Tain't  shinin'  much,  though,  just  now." 

**  What  an  old  wretch  !  "  said  Lucy  as  she 
caught  up  with  her  sister.  "Cora,  I  mean 
to  walk  just  as  slow  as  I  can  :  I  suppose, 
though,  he'd  go  right  over  us.  Just  listen  to 
that  song  !  Do  you  believe  he  ever  could 
have  been  young,  or  had  a  Maggie?  " 

For  ten  minutes  or  more  the  ladies  trudged 
wearily  around  the  ring.  Their  skirts  were 
wet  and  heavy.  Lucy  had  just  avowed  her 
intention  of  sitting  on  the  shaft  which  turned 
the  mill  and  riding  around  with  it,  if  she 
must  keep  in  motion,  when  they  heard  a 
sound  of  running  feet,  and  a  young  man 
plunged  into  the  hut 

"  Halloa,  Uncle  Amos,"  he  cried,  "you're 
not  washed  away,  eh  ?  Have  you  seen  any- 
thing of  a Oh,  I  beg  pardon,"  politely 

removing  his  hat  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
two  ladies,  "I  did  not  know  there  was  any- 
one here. " 

Mrs.  Damiel  and  Lucy  halted  a  moment, 
evidently  intending  to  be  the  last  of  the  pro- 
cession. With  a  bow  he  stepped  forward 
and  joined  the  old  driver. 

"Thank  heaven  for  a  man!"  whispered 
Lucy,  "I  hope  he'll  strangle  that  old 
ogre." 

The  newcomer  was  slight  and  not  at  all 
ill-looking.  He  had  a  smooth,  boyish  face, 
wore  eye-glasses,  and  had  on  a  mackintosh 
and  rubber  hat. 

"Have  you  seen  a  run-away,  Uncle 
Amos  ?  "  he  cried,  "I've  lost  my  horse." 

"Ain't  seen  him,"  replied  the  old  man 
stolidly.     "Get  up,  Ned!  " 

There  was  silence.  "Cora,"  whispered 
Lucy  once  more,  "do  you  suppose  he  will 
let  this  go  on  ?     It's  outrageous. " 

"Hush  1  "  said  her  sister. 

"  When  will  you  be  through  here,  Amos?" 
called  the  young  man. 

"Six  o'clock,"  was  the  mumbled  reply. 
I'G'lang!" 

"Six  o'clock?" 

"Yes.  Must  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  you  know,  he — he  I  That's  what  I 
told  them  leddies,  he,  he,  he  ! " 

"But  I  say,  this  can't  go  on,"  shouted  the 
other. 

"Can't,  eh?  Why  not?  Poor  people 
have  to  work." 

"But  it's  raining!" 

'*Yes— I  know  it." 


"And  there  are  two  ladies  here." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,  too  ;  I  told  them  they 
could  stay,"  chuckled  Uncle  Amos. 

"But  you  don't  expect  these  ladies  to 
walk  around  the  track  after  you  and  old 
Ned  till  it  stops  raining,  do  you  ?  "  bawled 
the  young  fellow. 

"No— not  if  they  don't  want  to."  Old 
Amos  stumped  to  the  centre  of  the  ring  and 
poured  a  shovelful  of  t)ark  into  the  hopper. 

The  young  man  glanced  anxiously  over 
his  shoulder.  Cora  was  about  to  speak,  but 
Lucy  squeezed  her  arm. 

"Ladies,"  he  said,  "if  you  will  allow  me 
to  suggest  that  if  you  step  nearer  the  centre 
you  will  not  have  so  far  to  walk." 

Cora  bowed  slightly  in  acknowledgment 
and  came  near  to  the  hopper,  Lucy  followed 
a  step  or  two  only,  and  they  continued  to 
describe  circles,  but  smaller  ones. 

"I  think  I  can  persuade  him  to  stop  in 
a  few  moments,"  continued  the  newcomer. 

"Uncle  Amos,  how  much  is  the  rest  of  this 
day  worth  to  you  ? " 

"About  three  dollars,  I  reckon,"  replied 
the  old  man,  unblushingly. 

The  other  hastily  unbuttoned  his  mackin- 
tosh and  began  going  through  his  pockets. 

"  Lucy,  I  can't  allow  him  to  pay  that  man 
for  us,"  said  Mrs.  Damiel  in  a  low  voice.  "I 
must  speak  now." 

The  result  of  the  investigation  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  satisfactory,  for  the  young 
man's  face  was  very  red  as  Mrs.  Damiel 
stepped  forward. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,  to  take  so  much 
trouble  for  our  comfort.  As  it  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  pay  the  old  man  to  stop  his  horse, 
will  you  please  take  my  purse?"  And  she 
extended  it  to  him. 

The  young  man  flushed  anew.  "The 
price  he  asks  is  outrageous,"  he  said.  "I 
have  unfortunately  left  my  pocket-book  be- 
hind me  ;  I  will  try  again,  but  please  let  this 
be  my  affair.  I  assure  you  I  do  not  feel  like 
walking  any  more  myself." 

Lucy  had  dropped  as  far  in  the  rear  as 
possible  during  this  conversation,  and  while 
watching  the  two  did  not  notice  her  proxim- 
ity to  the  horse.  A  wild  shriek  suddenly 
rent  the  air.  Blind  old  Ned  had  overtaken 
Lucy,  the  first  intimation  she  had  of  the 
fact  being  the  clammy  contact  of  his  nose 
with  the  back  of  her  neck. 

"Oh,  gracious  heaven! — Oh,  Cora! — I 
cannot  stand  this  another  minute,"  she  cried. 
"Give  me  the  umbrella,  and  I  will  go  out- 
side." 

Mrs.  Damiel  silently  handed  her  the  um- 
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brella.  As  Lucy  attempted  to  raise  it,  it  col- 
lapsed into  a  melancholy  mass  of  twisted 
ribs  and  torn  silk. 

The  unknown  sprang  forward  at  this,  and 
seized  the  horse  by  the  halter.  His  eyes 
flashed  behind  his  glasses,  and  his  whole  be- 
ing breathed  defiance. 

*'This  has  got  to  stop  1 1 !"  he  roared. 

Old  Ned  seemed  nothing  loath,  and  came 
to  a  dead  stand.  Lucy's  eyes  were  eloquent 
with  gratitude.  **He  is  really  handsome," 
she  thought  as  he  stood  facing  Uncle  Amos, 
heroic  and  determined  in  his  wrath  as  though 
he  were  another  Theseus,  and  old  Ned  a 
Minotaur. 

"It  has,  eh  ?''  said  Amos,  in  bewilderment. 

"Yes,  not  another  step  does  this  horse 
take  until  the  rain  is  over  and  these  ladies 
can  leave." 

*  *  And  who's  going  to  pay  me  ?" 
"Come  to  the  house  this  afternoon,  or  in 

the  morning — whenever  you  want  to." 

Mrs.  Damiel  once  more  came  forward 
with  her  purse,  this  time  going  direct  to  old 
Amos,  and  putting  the  money  in  his  hand. 
The  young  man  raised  his  hat  and  came 
gracefully  down  from  his  lofty  character  of 
deliverer. 

"  I  am  your  debtor,  Madam,"  he  said. 

"Thank'ee,  ma'am.  Til  take  Ned  and  put 
him  up  now,  leddies,  so  that  ye  may  be 
quite  comfortable."  And  in  a  minute  more 
the  horse  was  unfastened,  and  old  Amos 
shuffled  behind  him  out  into  the  rain.  "Good 
day,  leddies,"  he*  said  grinning  over  his 
shoulder,  *  *  good  day,  Mr.  De  Forrest. " 

"  DeForrest !"  Mrs.  Damiel  almost  spoke 
the  name  aloud  in  her  surprise.  The  young 
gentleman  was  laying  his  mackintosh,  dry 
side  up,  on  the  earthen  floor  with  the  gal- 
lantry of  a  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

"  You  must  be  tired,  ladies.  Will  you  sit 
down  here?" 

This  then  was  Bennie  De  Forrest — her 
husband's  friend — who  had  sent  the  telegram 
she  read  in  the  morning  I 

Lucy  with  a  murmured  "thank  you,"  was 
about  to  accept  the  proffered  resting  place 
when  Mrs.  Damiel  said,  brusquely  : 

*  *  I  think  we  may  start  now,  Lucy — the 
rain  has  slackened  somewhat." 

As  though  in  mockery  of  her  words  there 
came  a  loud  crash  of  thunder,  and  the  rain 
began  pouring  harder  than  ever.  Lucy  gave 
a  little  scream,  then  laughed  while  Mr.  De 
Forrest  stared. 

'  *  Perhaps  we  can  reach  that  house  over 
there  and  they  will  give  us  shelter,"  contin- 
ued Mrs.  Damiel. 


"That  is  the  house  of  my  uncle.  Colonel 
DeForrest,"  said  the  young  man.  "I  have 
only  waited  an  opportunity  to  offer  you  its 
hospitality.  I  will  go  for  a  carriage  at 
once. " 

And  he  would  have  darted  out  in  the  rain 
without  offering  to  take  his  mackintosh,  on 
which  Lucy  had  just  comfortably  settled  her- 
self. 

"No,  indeed,  I  beg  you  will  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Damiel  hastily.  "I 
much  prefer  to  remain  here. " 

Lucy  thought  her  sister-in-law  was  behav- 
ing in  a  most  unaccountable  manner  and 
tried  to  atone  for  her  ungraciousness. 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  to  our 
rescue,"  she  said  smiling,  "I  don't  know 
what  we  would  have  done  otherwise." 

"Oh,  it  was  nothing,"  replied  Mr.  De 
Forrest,  who  felt  very  little  like  a  hero,  re- 
membering Mrs.  Damiel's  three  dollars. 
"Old  Amos  only  wanted  a  man  to  take  hold 
of  him." 

The  young  girl  very  much  wished  Mrs. 
Damiel  would  sit  beside  her,  but  that  lady 
had  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  hopper 
and  seemed  to  be  drying  her  wet  skirts  with 
her  handkerchief,  in  a  very  elaborate  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  DeForrest  dropped  on  the  tan  bark 
near  Lucy. 

"With  your  permission,"  he  said. 

Gradually,  and  before  the  girl  was  aware 
of  it,  they  were  off  into  an  animated  conver- 
sation ;  Lucy  was  hearing  how  Mr.  DeFor- 
rest was  just  starting  to  the  station  to  meet  a 
friend  when  his  horse  broke  loose  and  ran 
away.  "He'll  come  back  to  the  stable  all 
right,  but  he's  made  kindling-wood  of  my 
uncle's  Brewster  long  .before  this.  Do  you 
know,  when  you  laugh  you're  just  like  a 
cousin  of  mine, — an  awfully  jolly  girl  from 
Albany,  Genevieve  Ralston;  she  was  here  last 
week  but " 

"Genevieve  Ralston  your  cousin!"  ex- 
claimed Lucy. 

"  Yes — did  you  ever  meet  hec? " 

"Why  I  went  to  school  with  her, — and 
she  is  here  ? " 

"No,  she's  gone  home.  How  awfully 
jolly  that  you  know  her,  though  !" 

Mrs.  Damiel  was  looking  from  behind  the 
hopper  with  wide  open  eyes.  Lucy  knew 
this  woman  1 

"Oh,  what  a  charming  girl  she  used  to  be 
— and  so  bright !  to  hear  Genevieve  laugh 
was  a  privilege.  Has  she  as  many  admir- 
ers as  ever?  She  used  to  have  dozens  of 
them  at  school. " 
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**0h,  yes  indeed,  and  she'll  be  down  here 
again  in  September.  I  know  she'd  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you,  and  if  I  might  tell  her 
that — "  Bennie  looked  appealingly  into  the 
young  girl's  face. 

**  Ask  Genevieve  if  she  remembers — " 

*'Lucy!"  called  Mrs.  Damiel  sharply, 
**come  here,  please — I  want  you.  Do  you 
know  who  that  man  is  ?  "  she  whispered  as 
she  drew  the  girl  to  the  other  side  of  the 
shed.  * '  He  may  be  a  gambler,  or  an  ad- 
venturer— I  don't  like  his  face  at  all.  I  am 
surprised  at  you  to  talk  in  so  familiar  a 
manner  to  a  strange  man  I " 

'*But  Cora,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
show  him  some  politeness — ^think  what  he 
has  done  for  us  1  besides  he  is  not  like  a 
perfect  stranger;  I  know  his  cousin  Genevieve 
— didn't  you  hear? — a  loyely  girl  !  " 

**A  brazen  piece!  I  have  heard  of  her, 
too.  He  told  a  falsehood  when  he  said  she 
had  gone  away,  she  is  here — a  girl  who  re- 
ceives calls  from ,"  Mrs.  Damiel  bit  her 

lip. 

* '  Cora,  what  do  you  mean  ? " 

** Ladies? "said  Mr.  DeForrest  somewhat 
stiffly, "  I  think  I  can  place  a  carriage  at  your 
disposal  in  a  few  moments.  I  am  expecting 
a  friend  from  New  York,  and  should  this  be 
he,  you  can  return  to  the  station  in  his  con- 
veyance in  time  to  catch  the  five  o'clock 
train." 

The  two  women  saw  a  cab  driving  rapidly 
along  the  highway.  It  stopped  and  turned 
into  the  carriage  drive  of  the  big  house. 

* '  Yes,  it's  Jimmie, "  cried  Mr.  DeForrest 
excitedly,  and  placing  his  hands  to  his  mouth 
he  shouted,  *  *  Oh  driver — driver !  I  say,  Jim- 
mie !" 

**This  way  !  All  right,  he  sees  me.  An 
awfully  nice  fellow,"  he  said  turning  to 
Lucy,  **came  down  this  afternoon  to  see 
my  uncle's  mare  ;  we  were  going  to  put  her 
througl\  her  paces  on  the  track  this  after- 
noon, but  the  rain  has  spoiled  all  that.  She 
is  a  beauty — I  wish  you  could  see  her ;  do 
you 'like  horses?  And,  by  the  way,  she's 
named  'Genevieve  R.,'  after  Cousin  Gene- 
vieve. Gen  took  such  a  fancy  to  her  that 
uncle  promised  to  make  her  a  present  of  the 
mare,  and  she's  to  be  shipped  to  Albany  to- 
morrow. I  wanted  Damiel  to  have  her, 
though — ^it's  a  shame  to  take  such  a  horse  off 
the  track.  She'll  trot  in  two-twelve  in  an- 
other year.  I've  no  doubt  my  friend  can 
have  her  if  we  both  get  at  Uncle  Joseph.  I 
suppose  Gen  won't  like  it,  but  think  of  a 
girl  owning  Genevieve  R. — there's  a  for- 
tune in   her!  Here's   Damiel, — excuse  me 


a  moment,  I'll  run  and  meet  him."  And  he 
dashed  out  into  the  drizzling  rain. 

**Cora,  did  you  hear  what  he  said? 
Damiel — ^Jimmie  Damiel !  can  it  be  brother 
James  ?" 

**Very  possibly,"  replied  her  sister-in-law, 
quietly. 

'*Then  if  he  is  brother  James's  friend,  he's 
not  a  blackleg,"  said  Lucy  stoutly. 

*'Lucy,  I  can't  meet  James  here,"  said 
Mrs.  Damiel,  suddenly.  **Come  quickly, 
if  we  reach  that  clump  of  trees  there  we  can 
make  the  road  unseen — come  !" 

And  catching  Lucy  by  the  wrist,  Mrs. 
Damiel  started  to  run.  Lucy,  bewildered, 
suffered  herself  to  be  drawn  along,  hardly 
realizing  what  they  were  doing. 


*  *  Damiel,  here's  a  couple  of  jolly  handsome 
girls  caught  in  the  rain  in  this  old  shanty," 
said  Mr.  DeForrest,  breathlessly,  thrusting  his 
head  in  at  the  window  of  the  cab.  * '  I  want 
you  to  offer  them  your  hansom  back  to  the 
station.  It  would  be  a  great  lark  to  get 
them  to  stay  till  after  dinner  so  long  as  we 
can't  speed  the  mare.  I  get  along  first  rate 
with  the  little  brunette,  but  the  other  one  is 
a  high  and  mighty  creature  with  bronze  hair 
and  gray  eyes,  who  treats  me  as  though  I 
were  the  dirt  under  her  feet.  Maybe  she'll 
like  your  looks  better. " 

Mr.  Damiel  descended  from  the  cab, 
and  picked  his  way  through  the  wet  grass 
with  his  dainty  patent-leathers. 

**  By  Jove,  Damiel,  they've  cut  and  run — 
look  at  that !     Shall  we  give  chase?  Come !" 

Mr.  Damiel  stopped  and  put  up  his  glass. 

* '  Bless  my  soul,  that's  my  wife !  What 
does  this  mean,  DeForrest  ?" 

*'YouTwhan  !  !" 

**My  wife,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Damiel,  very 
red  in  the  face,  * '  and  the  other  lady  is  my 
sister.  Now  will  you  explain  why  I  find  my 
wife  here  with  you,  and  why  she  is  running 
away  from  me  ?" 

'  *  For  heaven's  sake,  Damiel,  be  calm  I 
Those  ladies  came  in  here  for  shelter  from 
the  rain.  I  don't  know  either  of  their 
names,  but  upon  my  soul,  I  think  you  are 
mistaken. " 

**  Mistaken,  sir?  Don't  you  suppose  I 
know  my  own  wife?"  roared  Mr.  Damiel. 
* '  I'll  hear  what  she  has  to  say  about  this.  ** 
And  he  took  a  step  toward  the  spot  where 
the  two  women  were  concealed  behind  the 
trees. 

**  Damiel,  you  shan't  go  under  a  mistaken 
impression — don't  make  a  scene,  Jimmie — 
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listen  to  me  a  minute.  Of  course  your  wife 
doesn't  know  it  is  you — she  didn't  like  my 
company  a  bit,  and  has  been  anxious  to  go 
for  a  long  time,  now '* 

*  *  Out  of  the  way,  sir,  let  go  my  arm, 
or " 

**  Goodness  me,  Cora!'  said  Lucy  peep- 
ing out,  *' look  at  that  I  James  is  going  to 
knock  that  little  fellow  down.  O  Cora, 
what  a  foolish  thing  it  was  to  run  1  We 
must  go  back  at  once.  You  wouldn't  tell 
me,  but  I  know  all  about  it  now — leave 
everything  to  me,"  she  said  hurriedly; 
••come  quickly,  Cora,  don't  let  it  look  as 
though  I  were  pulling  you,  and  smile,  it  is 
a  joke,  do  you  hear  ?  laugh  ! 

* '  O  brother  James,  is  it  really  you,  and 
are  you  alone  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  1  knew 
you'd  be  surprised.  You  know,  Cora  and  I 
came  down  to  see  Nettie  Wheatleigh,  and 
got   lost,    and   the  storm  came  up,  and  oh 

iames,  if  you  could  have  seen  us  run  1  ha, 
a,  ha !  Then  we  came  in  here,  and 
there  was  an  old  horse  and  an  old  man,  and 
we  had  to  walk  around  this  ring  till  we  were 
ready  to  drop,  and  this  gentleman  was  so 
kind  and  he  sent  the  man  away  after  the 
horse  had  almost  run  over  me  and  scared 
me  so,  and  just  now  we  found  that  he  was 
your  friend  and  that  you  were  coming — that 
you  were  here ;  it  was  all  so  sudden,  and  I 
thought  you'd  be  so  surprised,  and  then  I 
thought  as  you  were  coming  to  the  races 
you'd  have  a  lot  of  gentlemen  with  you,  and 
Cora  was  afraid  to  see  anybody  because  we 
were  so  wet  and  looked  so  horrid,  and  we 
thought  you'd  be  angry,  so  we  just  made  up 
our  minds  we'd  run  away  before  you  saw  us 
and  get  home.     Isn't  it  funny,  James  ?" 

**  Very,"  said  Mr.  Damiel,  solemnly. 

Lucy  continued  laughing,  and  was  re- 
lieved when  her  sister-in-law  joined  in  with 
great  apparent  heartiness.  She  was  horri- 
fied, however,  when  Mrs.  Damiel's  merri- 
ment took  the  form  of  a  burst  of  tears. 
Mr.  Damiel  was  at  her  side  instantly. 
♦  •'Why,  Cora,  why,  little  woman — what  is 
the  matter?  Did  I  frighten  you,  Cora? 
There— don't,  don't  cry!" 

**0,  James, — I — I  didn't  know — it  was 
a  horse." 

••No,"  interrupted  Lucy,  quickly,  ''of 
course  she  didn't  know  there  was  a  horse  in 
here ;  neither  did  L  Bui  it  was  the  only 
place,  and  we  had  to  stay. " 

*  •  And— and — when  this  gentleman  came, " 
continued  Mrs.   Damiel  through  her  sobs, 


• '  I  found  he  knew  you — and  he  spoke  of 
your  coming  down  to  see  his  cousin — and — 
and  then  he  said  his  cousin  was  only  a  horse, 
and  Lucy  knew  her,  and  I — I  would  have 
gone  right  away,  James,  but  I  couldn't  go 
out  in  the  rain." 

Although  the  lucidity  of  this  explanation 
served  only  to  mystify  Mr.  Damiel  the  more, 
he  turned  to  Mr.  DeForrest,  who  had  stood 
aloof  with  an  injured  air  during  the  family 
reunion. 

*  •  DeForrest,  you  will  overlook  my  chol- 
eric remarks  of  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  hope. 
I  was  naturally  somewhat  surprised,  but 
from  what  I  can  make  out,  you  seem  to 
have  been  of  service  to  my  wife  and  sister. 
Permit  me  to  thank  you." 

Bennie  took  the  extended  hand  somewhat 
stiffly.  Mrs.  Damiel  here  recovered  herself 
with  remarkable  alacrity. 

"Indeed,  James,  I  don't  know  what  we 
should  have  done  without  Mr.  DeForrest ; 
he  rescued  us  from  a  very  unpleasant  pre- 
dicament. " 

"You  have  done  your  best  to  get  us  into 
another,"  whispered  Lucy;  "don't  say  an- 
other word  now. " 

••By  the  way,  Damiel,"  said  Mr.  DeFor- 
rest, striving  to  lighten  the  conversation, 
••did  you  see  anything  of  my  horse  as  you 
came  up  the  road — the  bay  three-year-old^ 
you  know  ?     He  broke  loose " 

'•Another horse  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Damiel. 
"Excuse  me,  DeForrest,  but  I  must  get 
back  with  these  ladies  now  as  quickly  as 
possible. " 

The  two  women  bowed  and  stepped  into 
the  hansom.  As  Mr.  Damiel  was  endeavor- 
ing to  find  an  edge  of  the  seat  between  them, 
Lucy  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

"DeForrest,"  he  called,  "Mrs.  Damiel 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  whenever 
it  is  convenient." 

Mr.  DeForrest  bowed. 

The  horse  started.  He  had  not  taken 
ten  steps  when  Mr.  Damiel's  head  again 
appeared  at  the  window. 

••I  say,  Bennie,  come  to  dinner  Friday 
evening,  will  you  ?" 

"Thanks,  I  shall  be  delighted." 

Although  his  words  were  addressed  to  Mr. 
Damiel,  Bennie,  in  speaking,  looked 
straight  into  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  which  ap- 
peared over  that  gentleman's  shoulder,  and 
which  said,  as   plainly  as  Mr.   Damiel   had 


spoken,  "Will  you  ?" 


Francis  Livingston, 
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UNREST. 

I. 

"  I  stund  to-day  within  my  lowly  door, 
And  hr^iini  my  blue  sea  breaking  on 

the  ?l!nre;  .  ,    ,  , 

A  lady,  rich  and  beautiful,  whirled  by 
In  iieflow,  velvet  carriage,  and  a  sigh 
Ltujied    upward    from    my    achmg 

bfnrti  *  Ah,  me! 
ThiLtl  nsrlch  and  beautiful  might  be! 
And  thtMi  my  husband's  smile  broke 

niY  unrest. 
My    rfuid  s    red    lips,  were    pressed 

af;:ain?t  my  breast, 
Autl  ii^»-ir  tiear   love  my  home,  and 

niv  Mue  sea 
Arr  quiie  enough  for  my  true  heart 

—and  me." 

II. 

''I  ^u\\  u  woman  in  her  doorway  stand 
Ik'sule  lit  r  husband:   while  his  toil- 

KkUvrh  liand 
1 1 1  n  I IV I H-  r  i^houlder  he  had  kindly  laid  ; 
I  iuu  us>t  selfish— yet  I  am  afraid. 
As  I  wliirlcdby  in  costly  silk  and  lace; 
I  ,ikvirdiitT  that  glad,  contented  face; 
Yrn.tTivii^d  her,  with  burning, fierce 

vnirrst,  ,    ,      1- 

Th;il  ]  I  u>  band's  love,  those  babe-hps 
at  lur  lireast ! 
^        Tlitn.  I  looked  out  across  the  glad, 
1  hi  LiL"  sea. 

And  smiled— so    none  might 
dare  to  pity  me." 

£//a  Higginson. 
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DAY  in  Scio  1 
Let  it  be  a  long 
day  in  summer, 
for  there  is 
much  to  at- 
tract in  that 
Paradise  of  the 
/EgedLii.  L  e  V  - 
antines  call  it 
Fior  di  Levanie 
— the  flower  of 
the  Levant  By- 
ron, in  turn,  sings  of  the  "Blind  old  man  of 
Scio'sr^r>&visle'';  but  if  Homer's  tight  little 
island  is  somewhat  rocky,  then  forests 
and  gardens  conceal  those  rocks  pretty 
effectually,  for  verdure  is  on  every  hand,  and 
enchantment  lades  every  breeze  that  blows 
over  that  magical  spot 

Passing  along  the  narrow  strait  between 
Asia  Minor  and  the  island,  our  steamer  came 
to  a  stop  at  Port  Kastro,  which  is  opposite 
to  Teos,  **  where  Anacreon  loved  and  sung." 
There  also  occurred  the  great  naval  battle  of 
Tchesm6  in  which  the  Russian  fleet,  under 
Count  Orloff,  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Indeed, 
in  every  direction  the  eye  falls  on  some  point 
storied  in  legend  and  history. 

But  as  we  glided  towards  the  shore  in  a  large 
barge  and  passed  the  narrow  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Port  Kastro  it  was  with  the  present 
that  I  was  most  occupied.  A  strange  lan- 
guid delight  stole  over  the  senses  as  I  saw 
before  me  the  dreamy,  picturesque  town  re- 
flected in  the  still  water,  and  the  quays 
fringed  with  groups  of  gaily  painted  coasting 
craft  The  grey  old  Genoese  castle  on  the 
right,  over  which  drooped  the  red  flag  of  the 
Ottoman,  and  tne  rusty  pepper-box  turrets, 
portcullis  and  drawbridge  were  indescribably 
picturesque.  On  the  left  a  row  of  wind- 
mills along  a  hill-top  turned  their  slow  sails 
in  the  soft  sea- wind.  Beyond  all  was  the 
landscape  covered  with  orange  groves,  of  a 
tender  grey  in  the  golden  haze,  and  the  rocky 
central  ridge  of  the  isle,  melting  into  the  im- 
mortal azure  which  Homer  looked  on  before 
the  fervor  of  his  imagination  burned  away  his 
sight  There  is  a  softness  in  the  atmosphere 
of  those  Greek  isles  insphered  in  the  gleam- 
ing turquoise  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
no  other  clime  possesses,  a  poetic  light 
that  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  of  her 


charms,  gave  to  the  poets  and  artists  of 
Greece  the  inspiration  of  their  incomparable 
genius. 

A  day  in  Scio !  Perish  the  thought !  Bet- 
ter a  year,  better  a  life-time  amid  those 
magical  scenes  where  the  hours  and  the  days 
are  but  as  so  many  beads  on  the  necklace  of 
her  maidens,  by  which  to  mark  the  return  of 
the  season  of  the  roses,  the  return  of  the 
harvest,  the  return  of  the  vintage,  and  the 
return  of  the  summer  moons,  when  the  voice 
of  the  dancers  is  merry  under  the  vines,  and 
the  tinkle  of  the  guitar  and  the  timbrel 
chime  with  the  roll  of  the  surf,  flashing  ever- 
more on  the  shore. 

Thus  I  thought  as  the  swarthy  Greek 
boatmen,  in  flowing  white  sleeves  and 
scarlet  caps,  rested  on  their  oars,  and  I 
stepped  on  shore  to  find  a  friendly  face  and 
a  warm  hand  to  grasp  mine  and  a  hearty 
voice  to  bid  me  welcome  to  Scio.  I  half  re- 
gretted that  I  was  to  remain  only  a  few 
hours,  and  when  he  said  that  this  was  out  of 
the  question,  that  I  must  tarry  some  days  or 
weeks  I  yielded  with  little  urging  and  sent  a 
boat  off*  to  bring  my  portmanteau,  not  caring 
much  how  long  I  was  to  linger  there. 

My  friend,  a  genial,  cultivated  Greek 
gentleman,  at  once  took  me  to  his  town 
house  in  Port  Kastro  and  presented  nie  to 
the  ladies  of  his  household,  his  mother,  his 
wife  and  his  two  charming  daughters.  The 
old  lady  still  retained  traces  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  the  manners  of  all  were  marked 
by  a  stately  grace  and  dignity.  Like  most 
of  the  women  of  Scio,  the  special  charm  of 
their  features  was  the  mobile  expression  and 
the  large  eyes,  intensely  black  and  yet  lus- 
trous as  diamonds,  literally  '  *  windows  of  the 
soul."  Their  pronunciation  of  the  rich 
Hellenic  tongue  was  full  of  eloquent  modula- 
tions, rendered  piquant  by  a  dash  of  the 
island  dialect  that  diff*erentiates  the  Sciote 
Greek  from  that  of  Attica. 

Seated  on  the  divan  near  my  hostess,  in  a 
cool,  spacious  apartment  of  the  large  stone 
mansion,  I  had  scarcely  exchanged  the  com- 
pliments of  the  occasion  when  a  pretty 
handmaiden  appeared,  bearing  refreshments 
on  a  silver  salver.  They  were  exactly  what 
one  might  consider  appropriate  on  such  a 
day  and  in  Scio, — preserves  of  mastic,  rose 
and  vishna  or  wild  cherry,  and  glasses  of 
cool  well  water.      Each  of  us  in  turn  took  a 
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bonne  houche  of  the  sweetmeats  and  a  drink  of 
water.  In  half  an  hour  black  Turkish  cof- 
fee was  served  in  tiny  cups,  called  flingins. 

My  host  then  proposed  a  ride  over  the 
Campo  or  rural  part  of  Scio,  lying  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sell.  The  Campo  is 
covered  with  gardens  and  villas,  where  the 
well-to-do  gentry  of  Scio  pass  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  We  soon  heard  the  clatter 
of  hoofs  in  the  court  below,  and  on  de- 
scending found  mules  waiting  for  us.  The 
mule  is  the  favorite  animal  of  all  classes  in 
Scio  and  seems  to  be  there  unusually  gentle 
and  easy  of  riding.  My  friend  preferred 
to  bestride  his  donkey,  a  sleek,  genteel 
specimen  from  Cyprus.  A  sorrel  mule 
was  assigned  to  me,  but  the  paling  or  saddle 
was  almost  as  broad  as  a  table,  and  indeed,  it 
is  quite  the  custom  for  men  as  well  as  wo- 
men to  ride  sidewise  on  the  paling.  A  ser- 
vant followed  us  on  another  mule  with  my 
baggage. 

As  we  clattered  slowly  through  the  dusky, 
narrow  streets  of  Port  Kastro,  1  had  leisure 
to  observe  the  massive  elegance  of  its  build- 
ings, designed  after  the  style  of  Genoa  the 
Superb.  For  several  centuries  the  Genoese 
held  sway  in  Scio,  and  in  the  architecture  of 
the  island  as  well  as  in  the  names  of  some 
of  her  families,  such  as  the  Justiniani,  one 
still  beholds  traces  of  their  power  and  splen- 
dor. 

JPassing  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city  be- 
tween rows  of  booths,  resplendent  with  a 
gay  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  forming 
a  wonderful  mass  of  rich  colors,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  enjoy  the  beautiful  prospects  which 
greeted  our  eyes  at  every  turn. 

Now  we  rode  beside  some  stately  gateway, 
its  brow  engraved  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  a  family  that  has  gone  to  decay ;  through 
the  open  portal  we  could  see  the  deserted 
villa  which  it  guarded,  rising  in  melancholy 
grandeur.  Again  we  filed  by  a  little  chapel 
embowered  among  flowering  acacias  and 
lindens  ;  or  we  halted  by  a  Saraceine  wayside 
fountain,  to  allow  the  mules  to  drink.  In 
every  direction  we  beheld  luxuriant  orange 
groves,  whose  fragrant  fruitage  hung  on  the 
boughs  *Mike  golden  lamps  in  a  green 
night."  Through  the  vistas  between  the  foli- 
age we  caught  glimpses  of  the  blue  sea  be- 
yond, and  heard  the  songs  of  the  harvest 
and  the  vintage  borne  to  our  ears  from  afar. 

In  the  course  of  our  ride  we  passed  by 
the  country  residence  of  the  former  Latin 
bishops  of  Scio,  which  was  erected  during 
the  rule  of  the  Justiniani.  It  is  now  stripped 
of  most  of  the  carvings  which  once  adorned 


it,  yet  even  in  its  ruins  it  is  stately  indeed  ; 
although  roofless,  and  with  weeds  growing 
out  from  the  crevices  of  the  walls,  it  speaks 
more  for  the  giory  of  its  founders  than  folios 
of  musty  vellum. 

Soon  we  turned  away  from  the  road  among 
the  gardens,  and  ambled  along  the  sands  of 
the  sea.  In  an  hour  we  entered  the  garden 
road  again,  and  for  a  time  followed  the  dry 
bed  of  a  torrent,  which  raves  down  the  ravines 
in  Winter,  but  at  all  times  serves  as  a  road. 
Along  one  side  high  blocks  of  hewn  stone 
were  fixed  for  stepping-stones  when  the  tor- 
rent is  running  full  to  the  sea. 

At  last,  we  reached  the  mansion  of  my 
friend.  A  groom  came  out,  and  led  away 
the  mules,  and  then  we  passed  under  the 
great  arched  gateway  surmounted  by  a 
porter's  lodge,  and  my  friend  conducted  me 
up  one  of  the  noble  stairways,  found  nowhere 
in  the  Levant  except  in  Scio.  The  Genoese 
introduced  the  style  into  the  island.  The 
balustrade  was  of  wrought  stone,  the  steps 
were  of  various  colored  marbles,  and  the 
spacious  airy  portico  to  which  they  led  was 
paved  with  the  same  elegant  material.  If  I 
grow  somewhat  enthusiastic  over  these  fea- 
tures of  Sciote  architecture,  it  is  because 
never  have  I  seen  within  so  small  an  area  so 
many  majestic  villas  combining  beauty  with 
solidity,  and  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
scenery  and  the  climate.  At  the  same  time 
dignity  was  gained  by  simplicity  of  outline, 
the  decorations  being  never  overloaded,  and 
imperishable  beauty  was  secured  by  the  use 
of  stone  ot  different  colors  agreeably  com- 
bined, either  in  strata  or  by  alternating  hues 
over  the  arched  windows. 

In  the  absence  of  my  host's  family,  the 
villa  was  in  charge  of  a  gardener  and  his 
wife.  The  latter,  a  comely  young  woman, 
wearing  a  bright  silk  handkerchief  inter- 
woven with  the  massy  wreaths  of  raven  hair, 
opened  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  portico, 
and  brought  chairs  for  us.  We  sat  there 
for  some  time  while  refreshments  were  served, 
and  gazed  enchanted  over  a  landscape  so 
beautiful  that  I  could  easily  understand  why 
Scio  is  called  the  Queen  of  the  Isles.  The 
soft  air  was  laden  with  the  perfume  of 
oranges,  jasmines,  syringas  and  roses.  The 
cicala  hummed  its  drowsy  tune  in  the  neigh- 
boring mulberries,  and  from  time  ^  to  time  a 
nightingale  poured  its  eloquent  strains  in  the 
shade  of  the  lindens.  This  feathered  improvi- 
satore  sings  by  day  as  well  as  by  night  Amid 
these  sounds  one  could  distinguish  from  all 
parts  of  the  island  the  creak  of  the  water- 
wheel  called  mangano,  which  is  used  in  the 
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plantations  to  draw  water  for  irrigation.  It 
is  an  immense  wheel  fixed  over  a  large,  deep 
well,  with  buckets  attached  to  an  endless 
chain,  and  is  turned  by  a  patient,  blind-folded 
mule.  The  plashing  of  the  water  softened 
the  monotonous  creak  of  the  rude  machine, 
while  to  the  eye  it  was  rendered  highly  pic- 
turesque by  the  overspreading  trellice  sup- 
ported by  stone  pillars,  and  covered  with  the 
dense  drapery  of  grape-vines. 

As  the  sun  drew  near  the  horizon,  bathing 
the  shores  of  Asia-Minor  with  a  roseate  hue, 
illuminating  the  nearer  peaks  of  Scio's  moun- 
tains, gilding  the  white  sails  of  the  idle 
coasters  drifting  on  the  amethystine  sea,  and 
causing  long  purple  shadows  to  creep  over 
the  plain,  a  new  sound  suddenly  smote  the 
ear  :  it  was  not  musical — far  from  it ;  but 
its  harsh  cadence  had  a  certain  rhythm  that 
was  most  peculiar  and  produced  a  singular 
effect  on  the  senses,  especially  when  one 
heard  it  repeated  from  every  quarter,  modu- 
lated by  varying  distance.  This  was  the 
Semandro,  used  before  every  chapel  as  a 
summons  to  vespers.  Lest  one  should  im- 
agine it  to  be  a  sort  of  bell,  I  hasten  to  ex- 
plain that  it  is  simply  a  board  suspended  at 
the  chapel  door  and  struck  by  a  mallet  with 
a  regular  tattoo  that  quickens  towards  the 
close.  Bells  being  forbidden  to  all  except 
foreigners  in  Mahometan  countries,  the  Greek 
subjects  of  the  Sultan  have  devised  this 
simple  method  of  announcing  the  hour  of 
worship. 

The  Sciotes  are  of  the  Greek  race.  There 
is  a  small  Turkish  population  and  a  garrison 
who  live  in  the  citadel  at  Port  Kastro,  and  a 
few  families  still  remain  who  are  descended 
from  the  Genoese.  Otherwise,  the  popula- 
tion of  some  80,000  are  Greeks,  and  of  the 
Greek  Church.  They  are  a  handsome,  intel- 
ligent people,  and  inany  of  the  leading  Greek 
mercantile  houses  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Marseilles,  London,  and  even  New  York 
were  founded  by  Sciotes.  Before  the  revo- 
lution a  very  important  university  and  library, 
together  with  a  museum  and  printing-presses, 
existed  at  Port  Kastro,  and  the  celebrated 
Koray,  the  greatest  Greek  scholar  of  that 
period,  was  a  native  of  Scio  and  lived  there. 

The  people  were  well  treated  by  the  Turks, 
the  island  being  an  appanage  of  the  Sultana 
Valid6,  or  mother  of  the  Sultan ;  and  they 
have  no  cause  for  discontent,  even  now, 
with  the  Turkish  rule.  But  during  the  Greek 
revolution  which  gave  freedom  to  Greece, 
the  people  of  Scio  suffered  the  most  appalling 
horrors.     They  might  have  escaped,  as  their 


position  was  such  as  to  make  it  useless  for 
the  island  to  revolt  But  an  army  of  Samians 
and  other  patriots  took  it  on  themselves  to 
land  on  the  island  ;  they  sacked  the  Turkish 
quarter,  burned  the  mosques,  and  massacred 
some  of  the  Turkish  population.  The  Sami- 
ans induced  some  of  the  Sciotes  to  revolt, . 
and  then  took  to  squabbling  among  them- 
selves. Exasperated  to  the  last  degree  by 
the  insurrection  of  an  island  they  had  always 
treated  well,  the  Turks,  burning  with  rage 
and  fanaticism,  immediately  sent  a  fleet  and 
army  to  Scio,  and  in  a  short  time  almost  de- 
populated it ;  the  men  were  slain  and  most 
of  the  women  and  children  were  sold  into 
slavery.  The  annals  of  war  furnish  no  more 
terrible  record  than  this,  and  no  more  use- 
ful lesson  concerning  the  criminal  foolish- 
ness of  instigating  revolt  when  the  conditions 
are  unfavorable  to  its  success.  Scio  has  not 
yet  fully  recovered  from  that  fearful  catastro- 
phe. 

On  the  following  day,  my  genial  host  took 
me  on  a  most  charming  ride  to  the  southern 
district  of  Scio,  called  Sclavia,  which  is  cel- 
ebrated for  its  mastic-groves.  The  lentisk 
or  mastic  is  a  small  tree  the  size  of  a  pear- 
tree.  The  gum  exudes  from  the  bark,  and  is 
dried  after  it  is  scraped  off.  The  greater  part 
of  the  gum  mastic  of  which  such  large  con- 
sumption is  made,  not  only  for  chewing  but 
also  for  varnishes,  for  preserves,  and  for  li- 
queurs, is  exported  from  Scio. 

In  the  course  of  our  ride  we  stopped  at  a 
nunnery  nestling  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by 
olive  groves.  The  lady  prioress  received  us 
with  much  courtesy.  We  were  invited  to  a 
common  reception-room,  and  a  demure  nun 
— not  too  demure,  however,  to  conceal  her 
Hellenic  beauty— served  us  with  mastic  pre- 
serves, water,  and  coffee  ;  cigars  we  reserved 
until  we  left  the  convent.  The  nuns  were 
dressed  in  simple  black,  wearing  a  black  ker- 
chief over  the  head;  but  otherwise  there  was 
nothing  ascetic  either  in  their  garb  or  manner. 

The  conventual  system  of  the  Greek  Church 
is  much  less  severe  than  that  of  the  Romish 
Church,  much  greater  freedom  being  permit- 
ted beyond  the  main  principle  of  celibacy. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  priests  are  allowed 
and  expected  to  marry,  although  only  once. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  what  I  saw  and 
the  life  I  led  during  the  days  I  passed  in 
Scio.  There  was  no  monotony,  for  ' '  every 
prospect  pleased,"  and  each  day  offered  some 
new  spot  to  visit,  some  new  attraction,  sim- 
ple, perhaps,  but  instructive  and  ever  charm- 
ing. S,  G.   W,  Benjamin, 
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HE  dinner  was  al- 
most over,  and  Mrs. 
Thome  heaved  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction, 
she  looked  around 
at  her  guests,  with  de- 
lighted eyes.  They 
had  undoubtedly  en- 
joyed every  phase  of 
the  menu,  and  each 
had  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  brilliancy  of 
the  conversation  ;  not 
a  stupid  subject  had 
been  broa-  ^  i^liodl  If  that  **  prince  of 
diners-  out,"  Sydney  Smith,  could 

have  been  present  in  the  richly  appointed  din- 
ing-room that  January  evening,  he  would 
have  found  himself  in  a  congenial  atmos- 
phere. Even  to  the  critical  hostess  there 
was  no  flaw  apparent  in  her  surroundings. 
In  making  her  little  dinner  she  had  borne  in 
mind  some  one's  wise  counsel  that  there 
should  never  be  less  than  three  and  never 
more  than  eight  guests  for  a  perfect  success, 
and,  as  a  result,  there  were  six  bright  faces, 
including  her  own,  grouped  about  the  table. 
The  conversation  was  for  the  most  part  gen- 
eral, it  is  true,  though  it  had  lapsed  at  times 
into  duos  and  trios,  and  an  occasional  "one- 
versation, "  to  quote  Dicky  Doyle. 

The  servants  brought  in  the  coffee  and 
placed  a  dainty  cup  beside  each  guest,  and 
then,  after  trimming  the  candles,  withdrew 
noiselessly.  This  was  the  time  of  all  others 
that  most  pleased  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Thome  ;  the 
responsibilities  of  the  dinner  were  over,  and 
the  true  enjoyment  now  began.  It  was  like 
the  peaceful  afterglow  of  a  gorgeous  sun- 
set, she  told  herself;  there  was  something 
restful  in  the  very  atmosphere,  as  they  lin- 
gered over  their  coffee  and  nuts,  chatting  in 
a  friendly  fashion.  The  men  might  smoke, 
if  they  chose,  she  was  too  clever  to  forbid 
them  that  pleasure,  but  if  it  be  true  that  **he 
who  smokes  thinks  like  a  philosopher," 
there  was  no  logical  reason,  to  her  mind, 
why  she  and  her  women  guests  should  with- 
draw at  the  approach  of  philosophy. 

'*  You  may  have  your  cigars,  and  we  will 
stay  and  listen  to  your  wisdom,"  she  laugh- 
ingly declared  to  her  husband.      **  We  shall 


thus  be  saved  that  dreary  waiting  in  the 
drawing-room  where  we  are  generally  bored 
to  death,  though  we  are  too  polite  to  admit  it " 

It  was  a  custom  of  hers,  therefore,  when 
her  guests  were  few,  to  remain  at  table  while 
the  men  smoked  and  the  women  trifled  with 
their  coffee  and  their  sweets. 

'*I  am  so  glad  to  see  your  beautiful 
spoons,  Nell,"  Bessy  Endicott  exclaimed,  as 
the  door  closed  on  the  retreating  butler. 
**I  think  the  sight  of  them  is  the  greatest 
treat  you  can  give  one." 

Mrs.  Thorne  laughed  complacently.  "It 
is  only  when  I  know  that  my  guests  will  ap- 
preciate them  that  I  use  them  nowadays, " 
she  admitted,  *  *  There  is  no  sense  in  display- 
ing one's  pearls  to  the  vulgar  herd." 

**  We  must  take  it  for  granted  then,  that 
you  consider  us  worthy,*'  John  Kennedy 
said,  picking  up  the  little  spoon  that  rested 
on  his  saucer,  and  turning  it  gravely  about 
between  his  fingers.  **  This  is  very  beauti- 
ful, I  must  own,  but  I  know  there  is  some- 
thing back  of  its  mere  beauty,  else  it  would 
not  be  held  in  such  esteem.  Won't  you  tell 
a  poor  fellow  who  has  spent  the  last  cen- 
tury away  from  civilization,  what  the  charm 
is,  Mrs.  Thorne  ?" 

'*  Whyl  Jack  Kennedy!"  Mrs. Thorne  cried, 
"  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  never  seen  my 
spoons  before  ?  I  thought  you  were  here  the 
Christmas  Geoff  gave  them  to  me,  let  me 
see  1  it  was  four,  no,  five  years  ago." 

**  And  I  was  in  Arizona  then.  No  I  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  them.  Is  yours 
like  mine?" 

**0h!  no,  there  is  quite  a  difference. 
See  !  There  are  six  patterns  in  the  dozen, 
so  only  two  are  alike.  Bessy,  you  have  the 
prettiest,  let  me  show  it  to  Mr.  Kennedv." 

The  girl  gave  her  spoon  to  her  hostess, 
who  passed  it  on. 

**This  is  very  lovely, "  Kennedy  said,  with 
hearty  admiration.  *  *  Is  it  your  favorite,  Miss 
Endicott  ?" 

*  *  Yes,  indeed,  and  Nelly  always  spoils 
me  to  the  extent  of  letting  me  use  it  when  I 
am  here,  though  in  so  doing  she  encour- 
ages me  to  break  the  Tenth  Commandment." 

The  spoon  under  discussion  was  of  gold, 
small  and  dainty  in  shape,  with  an  odd, 
shallow  bowl.     The  handle  was  exquisitely 
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enamelled  and  chased,  and  at  the  top  there 
was  a  tiny  winged  figure  with  floating  dra- 
pery. The  back  of  the  handle  was  less 
ornate  and  bore,  amidst  a  wreath  of  roses, 
the  letters,  ''M.  A." 

John  Kennedy  looked  over  at  the  pretty 
girl  in  white,  inquiringly. 

'*  M.  A."  he  said  slowly,  '*  Now  what  does 
that  combination  mean  ?" 

"Marie  Antoinette!"  Miss  Endicott  re- 
turned, with  a  dramatic  wave  of  her  hand. 

**Ah!  that  accounts  for  much,"  he 
laughed  ;  **even  for  the  breaking  of  a  cer- 
tain commandment,  though  one  would  almost 
think  that  some  less  well-balanced  mortals 
might  be  led  into  breaking  the  eighth  as  well 
as  the  tenth.  Are  you  sure  the  spoons  are 
authentic?" 

'*  Positive,  my  dear  boy,"  Geoffrey  Thorne 
interposed.  **!  bought  them  at  the  cele- 
brated *  M '  sale  in  Paris,  and  ample  proof 

was  then  given  that  they  had  once  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortu- 
nate Queen.  I  believe  they  were  made  for 
her.  Quite  a  little  history  came  with  ihem, 
and  I  had  the  word  of  several  noted  experts, 
besides,  that  they  are  what  they  were  repre- 
sented to  be.     The  workmanship  is  wonder- 


ful, as  you  see,  and,  aside  from  their  historic 
interest,  the  spoons  are  extremely  valuable 
in  themselves,  though  of  course  their  value 
is  enhancecf  by  the  fact  that  they  at  one  time 
belonged  to  that  especial  line  of  Royalty. 
Doesn't  your  coffee  taste  better.  Miss  Bessy, 
because  you  fancy  Marie  Antoinette  often 
stirred  hers  with  that  little  spoon?" 

**  Indeed  it  does  !  She  must  have  made  a 
lovely  picture,  at  Trianon,  say,  sitting  be- 
neath the  trees  with  her  coffee  on  a  small 
table  at  her  side." 

John  Kennedy  thought  that  the  fair  Queen 
could  not  have  made  as  lovely  a  picture  as 
this  pretty  girl,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
Century,  with  the  pink  roses  on  her  heart, 
but  he  wisely  kept  that  reflection  to  himself 
and  she  chatted  on  gaily. 

**I  suppose  she  drank  coffee.  History 
doesn't  say,  that  is,  that  I  remember,  but 
Queen  Anne  used  to  take  chocolate — ^seven 
and  eight  cups  at  a  sitting. " 

*'OhI  you  are  thinking  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  his  tea." 

**No,  I  am  not.  Queen  Anne  did  take 
chocolate,  and  that  is  why  she  grew  so  very 
stout  I " 

* '  1  thought  her  reign  was  in  the  days  of 
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'teacup  times/  and  that  she  was  devoted  to 
Bohea." 

**No,  it  was  chocolate  I  Don't  laugh, 
Mr.  Dacre,  I  am  really  in  earnest  She  and 
her  friend  Sarah — the  great  Sarah,  you  know 
— used  to  gossip  over  their  chocolate-cups, 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  Marie  Antoinette . 
was  fond  of  coffee.  '* 

**I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it,  Miss  Bessy," 
Thorne  declared,  "and  that  is  why  I  bought 
the  spoons.  1  knew  they  would  delight 
Nelly's  heart  too.  I  was  in  Paris  on  busi- 
ness and  Vaughan — you  remember  Vaughan, 

Jack — dragged  me  off  to  the  'M '  sale. 

He  was  wild  about  it  and  was  especially  taken 
with  the  spoons — fairly  talked  me  into  get- 
ting them — that  is,  at  first  The  bidding 
worked  me  up  to  a  great  state  of  excitement ; 
the  opposition  made  me  determined  to  bring 
them  home  to  my  little  woman — and  I  did. " 

He  looked  at  the  spoon  he  was  balancing 
on  his  cup,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
He  had  no  vulgar  ostentation  about  his 
wealth,  but  the  recollection  of  the  exciting 

scene  at  the  **M "  sale  always  filled  him 

with  a  certain  pride  in  his  possessions. 

'  *  I  suppose  you  paid  a  fabulous  sum  ?  '* 

"Hm!  we  won't  talk  of  that" 

"I  wish  somebody  could  find  out  how 
much  he  did  pay,"  wailed  Mrs.  Thorne; 
'*  he  never  will  tell  me." 

**Then  I  am  sure  he  never  will  tell  us," 
laughed  Kennedy.  *'  But  are  you  not  afraid 
to  use  such  valuable  things  ?  They  are  so 
small  they  could  easily  be  stolenf  and  it  is  a 
great  temptation." 

**We  have  never  lost  them,"  Mrs.  Thorne 
said  pensively.  ' '  Hodges  is  very  trust-' 
worthy  and  takes  even  more  pride  in  the 
*  Marier  Anternette '  spoons  than  we  do,  but 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  almost  lost  one 
once. " 

*'Why  !  Nelly,  you  never  told  me  I " 

**No,  dear,  I  have  never  spoken  about  it 
to  any  one. " 

*'But  tell  us  now?  Oh!  Do  tell  us? 
When  was  it,  and  where,  and  how  ?  " 

**Ask  Geoffrey." 

*'Mr.  Thorne!  Now  please  don't  shake 
your  head ;  why  should  you  refuse  to  tell  us 
the  story  ?  We  will  never  breathe  it.  Please 
be  obliging,  and  begin." 

Thorne  looked  at  the  eager,  pretty  face 
turned  towards  him,  his  own,  which  had 
grown  grave,  relaxing  into  a  smile. 

"Where  is  the  man  who  could  refuse  you 
anything,  Miss  Bessy?"  he  asked.  "I  cer- 
tainly am  not  he,  and  you  are  quite  welcome 
to  the  story,  though  I  have  never  told  it  be- 


fore. I  brought  the  spoons  back  from  Paris 
with  me  for  Nelly's  Christmas,  as  you  already 
know.  She  was  delighted  with  them,  as 
were  countless  of  her  feminine  friends — ^you 
doubtless  among  the  number,  although  I 
fancy  your  doll  engrossed  you  more  at  that 
time." 

"Oh  !  Mr.  Thorne,  that  is  too  bad  of  you  ! 
I  was  almost  grown  up  then. " 

"Were  you  really?  At  any  rate,  you 
were  not  '  grown  up '  enough  to  be  here  the 
night  of  the  31st  of  December,  when  we  saw 
the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in,  and  it 
was  then  that  what  I  am  about  to  relate  took 
place.  There  were,  perhaps,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  of  us  in  the  library,  sitting  or  stand- 
ing about,  waiting  for  the  midnight  chimes, 
when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  to  show 
my  wonderful  purchase  to  some  friends  who 
would  appreciate  it,  I  knew.  I  sent  for  the 
box  and,  when  it  was  brought,  passed  it 
around  from  one  group  to  the  other.  Every 
one  said  some  pleasant  word,  which  de- 
lighted Nelly  and  me  heartily.  After  a  little 
the  box  was  put  on  a  table  and  I  thought  no 
more  of  it  There  was  a  great  tumult  with- 
out just  then,  the  air  was  full  of  shrill  whisdes 
and  clanging  bells.  The  old  year  slipped 
away  and  the  new  one  came  in  like  a  con- 
queror, with  a  noisy  blare  of  trumpets.  Good 
wishes  were  heard  on  every  side.  Old  Judge 
Van  Stinart  came  up  to  me  and  put  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder. 

"  *A  happy  New  Year,  my  boy,'  he  said 
gayly,  and  then  in  a  lower  tone,  *  I  want  to 
speak  a  word  to  you,  Geoff.'  He  looked  so 
worried  that  I  turned  in  real  anxiety. 

"'What  is  it,'  I  asked. 

"'Hush!'  he  replied,  'don't  speak  so 
loud  and  don't  look  as  if  anything  unusual 
had  happened.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that 
one  of  your  guests  has  taken  a  "Marie 
Antoinette"  spoon.' 

"  I  uttered  a  quick  exclamation. 

"'Now,  don't  say  impossible,'  the  old 
Judge  went  on  rather  excitedly.  '  I  tell  you 
I  saw  the  fellow  take  it  myself.  Don't  look 
now,  but  it  is  that  nice-looking  boy  stand- 
ing by  the  pretty  girl  in  red  in  front  of  the 
mantel.     What  will  you  do,  Geoff.  ? ' 

"'What  can  I  do  ?' I  asked  hopelessly, 
and  then  we  stood  staring  at  each  other  in 
dismay.  There  really  seemed  nothing  for 
me  to  do.  I  did  not  like  to  go  to  the  fel- 
low and  ask  him  in  so  many  words  to  return 
my  property;  it  seemed  almost  as  great  an 
insult  on  my  part  to  suspect  him,  as  for  him 
to  steal  it  from  me.  I  wheeled  around  then 
and  looked  at  the  thief  who  had  come  into 
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my  house  in  the  guise  of  a  guest,  and  I  saw 
a  handsome  young  fellow  of  five  and  twenty 
or  thereabouts,  with  a  certain  reckless  air 
about  him.  I  knew  him  as  an  older  man 
knows  a  younger  one  at  the  club  when  their 
tastes  are  utterly  dissimilar.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  trifle  fast,  but  he  was 
very  entertaining,  and  was  engaged  to  the 
girl  in  red — and  as  she  was  a  great  friend  of 
ours,  it  was  on  her  account  that  he  had  been 
invited  that  evening.     I  could  not  so  far  in- 


sult her  as  to  ask  him  for  the  spoon,  and  yet 
the  longer  I  thought  of  it  and  the  greater 
the  impossibility  of  regaining  it  seemed,  the 
more  fully  determined  I  became  not  to  let  it 
go  out  of  the  house. 

**  Suddenly  a  thought  occurred  to  me.  I 
went  to  the  table  where  the  spoons  were ; 
they  were  lying  in  a  disorderly  fashion  in  the 
case,  and  at  first  sight  I  thought  the  Judge 
had  been  mistaken,  that  he  had  been  led 
away  by  his  fancy.     But  after  a  moment  I 
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saw  that  there  were  only  eleven  where  there 
should  have  been  twelve  spoons.  One  like 
yours,  Miss  Bessy,  had  been  taken.  I  picked 
up  the  other  carelessly  and  moved  away, 
joining  a  small  group  standing  in  front  of 
the  mantel ;  the  young  fellow  was  amongst 
the  number  and  the  Judge  was  there,  too. 

**  *0  Morse,'  I  said,  addressing  a  friend, 
'do  you  remember  the  talk  we  had  the 
other  day  about  tricks,  and  that  French 
fellow  I  mentioned  ?  He  certainly  did  some 
remarkably  clever  things  !  I  was  awfully  in- 
terested in  him,  and  went  to  his  place  a 
number  of  times  and  what's  more,  I  brought 
away  a  good  many  of  his  tricks.  If  I  could 
find  some  cards  I  would  show  you  one 
now.' 

**I  went  back  to  the  table,  and  rummaged 
about,  ostensibly  for  the  cards  ;  there  were 
none  there,  so  I  made  a  feint  of  picking  up 
the  spoon  and  returned  to  the  group. 

"  *I  couldn't  find  the  cards,'  I  said,  'but 
this  will  do  as  well,  it  is  small  and  easily 
managed.  It's  a  sleight-of-hand  trick,  you 
know, '  I  explained.  *  Move  back  a  little, 
please,  and  give  me  more  room.  Yes,  that 
will  do.     You  all  see  this  spoon  ?  * 

"I  twirled  it  around  conspicuously,  and 
made  two  or  three  passes,  talking  a  lot  of 
nonsense  all  the  time,  though  I  was  growing 
horribly  excited,  for  if  this  little  ruse  failed, 
the  possibilities  it  involved  were  too  serious 
to  bear  much  thinking  on.  1  stole  a  glance 
at  the  handsome  face  opposite  me,  it  wore  a 
reckless  expression,  but  its  pallof  was  fright- 
ful. I  could  see  that  the  fellow  knew  he  was 
suspected.  With  a  quick  movement  I  slipped 
the  spoon  up  my  sleeve.  I  was  rather  skil- 
ful at  those  things  then — and  in  this  instance, 
I  fortunately  escaped  detection.  The  spoon 
had  vanished.  A  little  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise ran  about  the  group.  I  took  a  step 
forward. 

***It  is  gone!'  I  said,  with  a  shrug 
imitated  from  the  Frenchman.  *Now,  to 
bring  it  back  again,  Mr. '  and  I  men- 
tioned the  young  fellow's  name.  *My 
spoon  is  in  your  pocket.' 

**A  shout  of  merriment  went  up  from  the 
group,  which  was  increased  as  the  man 
stepped  forward  and  handed  me  my  prop- 
erty. 

**  'You  are  very  clever,'  he  said  with  a 
little  laugh.  His  hand  was  like  ice  as  it 
touched  mine — it  chilled  me  to  the  very 
bone.  He  gave  me  one  look  that  was  full 
of  despair,  and  then  rejoined  his  companion 
and  1 — I  wished  heartily  that  I  had  never 
tried  my  miserable  trick." 


"  Is  that  ill?"  Bessy  Endicott  demanded. 

"All — and  not  all,"  her  host  returned. 
"After  our  guests  left  us,  I  told  Nelly,  and 
we  were  in  a  great  quandary.  We  both 
liked  the  girl  who  was  engaged  to  this  rascal, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  did  not  like 
to  tell  her  what  he  had  done,  but  it  was 
horrible  to  think  of  her  marrying  him. 

"  '  Better  for  her  to  know  his  thieving  pro- 
pensities now,'  I  argued,  'even  if  it  is  a 
blow  to  her,  than  to  let  her  find  out  when  it 
is  too  late — when  his  shame  will  be  hers.  ' 

"I  had  half  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  her 
the  next  morning,  but  she  came  here  instead 
and  asked  to  see  me.  I  greeted  her  with  a 
little  well-acted  show  of  its  being  an  every- 
day occurrence,  but  she  stopped  me  directly. 

"  'I  think  you  know  why  I  have  come,' 
she  said  sadly,  '  though  I  hope  I  am  mis- 
taken. Mr.  Thorne,  will  you  answer  one 
question  honestly.^  Didn't  you  put  two 
spoons  back  in  the  box  after  you  had  shown 
us  the  trick  last  night } ' 

"She  looked  me  straight  in  the  eyes,  and 
I  was  forced  to  meet  her  gaze,  though  I 
would  rather  have  faced  a  cannon's  gaping 
mouth.  She  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  all  her 
bright  spirits  seemed  crushed  within  her, 
but  though  I  knew  I  was  adding  to  her 
burden  I  could  only  answer  '  Yes.* 

"'I  thought  so,'  she  said  simply,  and 
then  she  went  away. 

"That  is  all!" 

"But  what  became  of  her.^  what  became 
of  him  ?" 

"He  disappeared  entirely  after  a  few 
days.  He  may  be  dead  for  aught  I  know,  or 
he  may  be  leading  a  life  of  dishonor.  She 
— well !  I  suppose  it's  the  way  of  woman- 
kind— she  married  not  long  after,  and  is  very 
happy  now." 

"Mr.  Thorne,  that  isn't  nice  of  you  to 
say,  'the  way  of  womankind;'  it  implies 
that  you  think  we  all  forget  easily  !  I  sup- 
pose in  her  case  it  was  right  that  she  should 
marry,  for  she  didn't  love  that  poor  fellow 
deeply.  Oh  I  not  very  deeply,  else  she 
would  have  made  more  allowances  for 
him " 

"Allowances!  Bessy  I"  shrieked  Mrs. 
Thorne,  "my  dear  girl,  you  don't  know  what 
you  are  talking  about," 

"  I  know  you  think  so,"  the  girl  returned 
gravely,  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  she  had 
loved  him — really  loved  him,  you  know — 
she  would  have  been  willing  to  make  some 
allowances  for  him,  for  he  might  have  been 
in  debt  and  half  beside  himself,  and  don't 
you  see,  when  she  turned  from  him  with 
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scorn  and  reproaches,  that  she  drove  him 
away  from  her — down — down? 

"  Oh  I  it  is  horrible  to  think  what  his  life 
became,  cast  adrift  in  that  way,  reproached 
by  one  whom  he  loved  I  He  had  no  place 
to  go  ;  he  suspected  every  one.  Just  think 
how  terrible  it  must  be  to  feel  that  every- 
body's hand  is  raised  against  you  !  If  that 
woman  had  been  patient  with  him,  and  had 
tried  to  show  him  how  his  wrong  hurt  her, 
riot  because  it  was  discovered,  but  because 
it  was  a  sin,  she  might  have  helped  him,  in- 
stead of  which,  she  drew  herself  away  and 
proved  to  him  that  her  love  meant  noth- 
ing— that  her  faith  meant  nothing!  Mr. 
Thome,  you  can  hardly  blame  him  for  lead- 
ing a  life  of  dishonor  after  that,  can  you  ? 
What  did  he  have  to  struggle  for,  what  did 
he  care  for  ?  Ah  !  I  wish  I  knew  what  be- 
came of  him  !" 

**I  can  tell  you,"  Jack  Kennedy  said 
simply.  His  words  were  like  a  shell  cast 
into  the  midst  of  the  little  company.  They 
all  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment. 

**  You  I"  Thome  ejaculated,  recovering 
himself  after  a  moment    * '  You  know  him  ?" 

**  I  knew  him,"  Kennedy  answered  ;  '*  he 
is  dead  now." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  then  Kennedy 
turned  and  addressed  the  girl  opposite  him. 

"  I  am  interested  in  a  mine  in  Arizona, 
and  have  been  superintending  the  work 
there  for  some  years,  and  this  man  came  to 
us  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  which  opened 
so  disastrously  for  him.  His  name  was 
Dick.  I  remember  he  told  me  that  for  a 
time  he  had  been  known  as  *Dick  the 
devil.'  He  kept  nothing  back  from  me,  but 
we  only  knew  him  as  *  Dick.'  There  was 
something  about  him  that  interested  me 
strongly  in  his  favor ;  I  think  it  was  his 
frankness.  He  came  asking  for  work,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  no  references,  that  he 
was  a  city  man,  and  had  been  very  dissi- 
pated, that  he  had  been  dishonest,  that  he 
wanted  a  chance  to  begin  over  again.  He 
felt  that  no  one  would  trust  him,  and  yet  he 
asked  me  to  help  him  to  be  a  man.  Well  ! 
I  gave  him  the  chance  !" 

The  gray  eyes  opposite  flashed  their  ap- 
probation. Kennedy  colored  a  little,  but  he 
went  on  steadily : 

**Dick  never  failed  me!  I  think  from 
the  first  I  knew  he  wouldn't.  He  was  very 
sad  and  reticent,  but  he  speedily  became  a 
great  favorite  with  all  the  men.  There  is 
not  much  virtue  among  miners  ;  they  are 
a  rough,  hard  lot,  and  yet  they  are  very  sen- 
sible of  true  worth,  and  ready  to  appreciate 


it  when  they  see  it.  The  men  gamble  and 
get  drunk  and  have  their  quarrels,  but  when 
a  man  leads  a  good  stainless  life  in  their 
midst,  without  any  show  of  being  better  than 
his  mates,  with  no  attempt  at  preaching  save 
by  his  quiet  every-day  actions,  and  always 
has  a  kind  word  and  is  ready  to  help  a  com- 
rade at  any  time,  that  man  is  respected  and 
loved.  That  was  the  life  Dick  led  out  in 
Arizona.  I  didn't  care  what  his  past  had 
been  when  I  saw  what  his  present  was.  I 
asked  him  no  questions  ;  he  had  started  fair 
and  clear,  and  I  was  willing  to  help  him. 
I  saw  but  little  of  him,  however;  he  was 
only  a  common  miner,  wielding  the  pick, 
and  I  was  part  owner  of  the  mine  and  'gen- 
tleman overseer,'  but  he  always  had  a  re- 
spectful word  for  me  when  we  met.  I  used 
to  let  him  have  my  newspapers  after  I  had 
finished  with  them,  and  when  I  found  out 
the  manner  of  man  he  was,  I  made  him  wel- 
come to  my  library.  He  availed  himself  of 
my  offer  shyly  at  first,  but  after  a  time  it  was 
a  common  occurrence  for  him  to  drop  in  at 
night  to  change  his  book.  Sometimes  he 
would  stay  for  a  little  chat,  though  oftener 
he  would  go  away  in  silence.  He  had  been 
with  us  almost  a  year  when  a  fever  broke 
out  amongst  the  men.  He  did  not  take  it 
himself,  but  he  was  unwearying  in  his  atten- 
tions to  those  who  were  ill,  tending  them  as 
gently  as  a  woman,  helping  them  in  every 
way. " 

*  *  But  you  said  he  was  dead. " 

**Yes,  1  know.  I  am  coming  to  that. 
He  escaped  the  fever,  but  the  life  he  had 
been  willing  to  give  for  others  he  gave  to 
save  mine.  I  was  obliged  to  discharge  one 
of  the  men  that  spring.  He  was  a  lazy,, 
inefficient  wretch,  almost  constantly  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  I  had  tried  to  get 
along  with  him,  but  his  example  was  so 
demoralizing  to  the  others  that  I  finally  sent 
him  off.  He  was  very  vindictive  in  his 
threats  and  curses,  but  I  treated  them 
lightly  ;  they  did  not  affect  me  in  the  least. 
He  disappeared  for  about  a  week,  and  then 
one  night  he  came  back.  Dick  was  in  my 
room  ;  he  had  come  for  a  book,  and  as  he 
was  in  a  brighter  mood,  he  had  stayed  to 
talk.  He  was  standing  by  the  table  facing 
the  window  toward  which  I  had  my  back 
turned  ;  the  shutters  were  open,  for  it  was  a 
warm  night  in  May,  and  suddenly  he  darted 
forward  between  me  and  the  window.  There 
was  the  sound  of  the  report  of  a  pistol,  a 
heavy  thud — and  Dick  lay  on  the  floor.  I 
ran  to  his  side,  and  some  others,  alarmed 
by  the  report,  hurried  into  the  room.       Be- 
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tween  us  we  got  him  up  on  the  sofa,  and 
some  one  went  for  the  doctor.  He  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  me  with  a  faint 
smile. 

**  'It  was  Wilkins/  he  managed  to  say; 
'don't  let  him  escape  I'  then  he  went  off  into 
a  dead  faint. 

**When  the  doctor  came,  he  pronounced 
the  wound  fatal,  but  Dick  did  not  die  im- 
mediately. He  lingered  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  I  was  with  him  constantly.  During 
part  of  the  time  he  was  rational  and  told  me 
his  story.  It  was  not  an  unusual  one ;  that 
perhaps,  is  the  pity  of  it.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  such  things  are  happening  daily  about 
us.  He  had  been  going  with  rather  a  wild 
set  of  fellows  and  had  been  led  into  tempta- 
tion ;  he  had  lost  much  money  at  cards  and 
he  did  not  have  the  courage  to  stop  playing. 
That  New  Year's  eve  when  he  was  here  things 
were  at  a  very  low  ebb  with  him  ;  he  had 
lost  every  cent  he  had  and  had  pawned  most 
of  his  belongings.  He  told  me  that  when 
he  saw  those  spoons  passed  around  for  in- 
spection, some  fiend  whispered  to  him  to 
take  one.  He  knew  at  a  glance  that  its  value 
was  great  and  though  he  could  not  expect  to 
realize  a  very  large  sum  on  it,  he  hoped  to 
get  enough  to  tide  him  over  for  a  few  days, 
when  he  knew  his  luck  would  turn.  He 
had  the  regular  gambler's  fever  upon  him. 

"  He  did  not  mention  your  name,  Geoff, 
but  he  said  that  it  was  almost  intolerable  to 
him  to  look  around  at  the  evidences  of  luxu- 
ry and  wealth  displayed  in  your  room  and  to 
see  the  careless  way  in  which  you  passed 
your  wife's  gift  about.  He  tried  to  over- 
come the  temptation,  but  he  was  not  strong 
enough.  *  The  spoon  will  not  be  missed  for 
awhile,'  he  told  himself,  *and  no  one  will 
suspect  me.'  He  knew  an  old  Jew  who 
would  advance  some  money  on  it  and  after 
his  good  luck  came,  he  would  redeem  it  and 
send  it  back.  He  listened  to  the  voice  of 
the  tempter,  and  you  all  know  what  ensued. 
He  told  me  he  never  suffered  so  much  in  his 
life  as  when  you  showed  that  little  trick  and 
called  upon  him  for  the  spoon.  He  felt  that 
every  one  must  see  his  guilt — that  he  was 
branded  forever ;  ten  thousand  furies  seemed 
to  be  beating  and  buffeting  him  about. 

'  *  That  night  he  went  home  ready  to  commit 
suicide,  butsomething  kept  him  from  it, — his 
Jove  for  the  girl  who  had  promised  to  be  his 
wife.  He  determined  to  go  to  her  and  tell 
his  story,  but  at  noon  that  day — the  first  of 
the  New  Year ! — ^she  sent  him  a  little  note 
and  his  ring.  She  did  not  wish  to  see  him 
again  !  She  would  try  to  forget  that  she  had 


ever  known  him  1  Perhaps  it  is  a  hazardous 
thing  for  a  woman  to  sacrifice  her  life  to  re- 
form a  man,  to  try  to  reclaim  him  from  evil. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  she  fails,  but  a  good 
woman  is  a  great  power,  greater  than  she  can 
know,  and  the  force  of  her  lovely  example 
has  saved  many  a  man.  I  think  if  Dick's 
Nina  had  been  faithful  to  him  he  would 
have  been  a  respected  man  in  New  York  to- 
day. But  she  let  him  go  I  Then  followed 
months  of  despair  and  degradation  ;  he  was 
tempted  many  times  to  take  his  life,  but 
something  kept  him  back — what  it  was  he 
never  knew.  He  drifted  away  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  and  led  a  wild  life  there, 
but  it  had  lost  its  charm  for  him;  it  was  only 
the  excitement  that  kept  him  going. 

'  *  One  night,  or  rather  early  one  morning, 
as  he  was  returning  to  the  miserable  place 
he  called  his  home  with  his  pockets  full  of  his 
winnings,  the  white  face  of  his  opponent  at 
cards  haunted  him  persistently.  He  stopped 
in  his  walk  and  looked  about  him;  the  sleep- 
ing city  was  wrapped  in  darkness,  but  away 
off  in  the  east  there  was  a  faint  light  where 
the  dawn  was  struggling  up.  On  a  sudden, 
some  remembrance  of  his  mother,  who  had 
died  long  before,  touched  and  thrilled  him. 
Her  sweet  face  rose  in  his  memory,  she  had 
been  a  good,  noble  woman  and  he-had  profited 
so  little  by  her  teaching  1  As  he  stood  gazing 
at  the  sky,  a  shaft  of  light  broke  through 
the  gray  in  the  east  and  lay  like  a  path  along 
which  the  sun  was  soon  to  pass.  He  drew 
a  deep  breath  and  went  back  the  way  he  had 
come,  back  into  that  gainbling  hell  and  up 
to  the  table  where  he  had  sat  a  short  time 
before.  A  man  with  a  white,  hopeless  face 
was  sitting  there ;  he  did  not  look  up  as 
Dick  came  and  stood  beside  him.  Dick  put 
something  down  on  the  table — it  was  the 
money  he  had  won. 

**  *  That  is  yours  1 '  he  said  quietly.  Then 
he  turned  and  went  out  again  into  the  street 
The  day  had  broken  and  all  about  there  were 
signs  and  sounds  of  awakening  life.  Dick 
said  it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  had  been 
born  again.  Shortly  after  that  he  came  to 
us,  and  you  know  the  rest  of  his  story.  He 
died  very  peacefully,  with  Nina's  name  upon 
his  lips.  He  loved  her  to  the  last!  He 
had  no  word  of  blame  for  her,  however,  be- 
cause she  had  failed  him;  he  was  very  self- 
depreciative  and  humble,  but  I  think  that 
whatever  wrong  he  committed  was  amply 
atoned  for  by  his  life  and  death  in  Arizona." 

There  was  a  short  pause  after  Kennedy 
finished  speaking.  The  faces  all  arou^ 
him  wore  grave  expressions ;  a  little  cloud 
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had  settled  down  on  the  table  where  the  roses 
were  dying. 

Then  the  girl  opposite  leaned  forward,  and 
the  light  shone  full  upon  her  fair,  sweet  face. 

'*  Do  you  remember  that  poem  of  Leigh 
Hunt's?"  she  asked,  looking  at  Kennedy 
with  eyes  that  were  full  of  tears.  **  I  cannot 
quote  it  exactly,  but  don't  you  know  how  Abou 
Ben  Adhem  awoke  one  night  and  saw  an  angel 
in  his  room  writing  in  a  book  of  gold,  and  he 
asked  what  he  was  writing,  and  the  angel 
answered,  'The  names  of  those  who  love  the 
Lord?'  Abou's  name  was  not  there,  but 
he  begged  the  angel  to  write  him   as  one 


who   loved   his    fellow-men,   and   after  the 
angel   wrote   that   he   vanished.      Oh,  you 
know  the  rest — how  he  came  again  the  next 
night  with  great  glory, 
"And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God 

had  blessed — 
And,  lo  !  Ben  Adhem 's  name  led  all  the  rest." 

Mrs.  Thome  pushed  her  chair  back  and 
gave  the  signal  to  rise. 

''Let's  have  some  music,"  she  said,  half 
petulantly. 

To  her  mind   the  success   of  her  dinner 
was  doubtful. 

Gertrude  Clarke. 


LOVE'S  ALCHEMY. 


(A  wife  who  sees  a  remarkable  proof  of  her  husband's  goodness  in  his  least  and 
most  natural  action. — Mary  Hallock  Foote.) 


Is  not  our  life  made  up  of  little  things, 

Simple  as  breathing  in  our  native  aii*  ? 

Doth  not  each  triflinj>-  act  of  love  and  care 

Make  stronger  still  the  blessed  bond  that  brings 

Fond  hearts  yet  nearer  as  the  years  go  on  ; 

With   thought  of  burdens   borne  we  else  must  bear, 

And  cheering  words  when  few  had  power  to  cheer — 

A  thousand  memories  of  look  and  tone — 

Past,  not  forgotten.      Then,  as  pulses  swell 

With  sudden  joy  at  balmy  breath  of  spring, 

So  may  some  loving  deed — a  little  thine — 

Unbidden  thrill  her  heart,  who  knows  full  well 

How  he,  who  did  that  deed,  and  careless  smiled. 

Would,  smiling,  lay  down  life  for  wife  or  child. 

5.  H.  L. 


SHOULD  WOMEN  VOTE? 


IT  is  not  very  long  since  this  question  was 
hardly  taken  seriously  by  the  public,  in- 
terest in  it  being  confined  to  a  few  strenuous 
and  eager  souls  who  saw  in  the  suffrage 
a  remedy  for  every  wrong  under  which 
women  suffered.  By  slow  degrees  the  persist- 
ence of  these  advocates,  whom  we  honor, 
though  we  differ  from  their  view,  has  brought 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  **  woman's 
movement"  into  conspicuous  prominence, 
though,  at  this  writing,  the  partisans  of  suf- 
frage for  women  have  a  far  easier  task  in 
conquering  the  antagonism  of  men  than  in 
overcoming  the  indifference  of  women  to 
the  whole  matter. 

Briefly,  let  us  epitomize  some  of  the  ob- 
vious objections  to  woman's  suffrage. 

First,  wherein  is  its  occasion  ? 

Not  from  lack  of  suffrage,  but  from  an 
almost  universal  conception  of  her  inferior- 
ity, the  condition  of  woman,  in  its  upward 
progress,  has  been  necessarily  slow.  In  the 
ruder  ages,  woman's  education  was  limited ; 
her  sphere  a  very  narrow  one.  Much  of  the 
hardship  which  still  accrues  to  woman,  to 
alleviate  or  remove  which  the  ballot  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  charm,  is  the  heritage  from 
an  ignorant  and  therefore  unjust  age.  Laws 
which  discriminate  unfavorably  against  wo- 
men, especially  against  wives,  enactments  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  the  period,  with  ref- 
erence either  to  the  holding  of  property  or 
the  custody  of  children,  are  survivals  of  an 
age  when  might  was  right,  and  the  only  law 
recognized  was  that  of  the  mailed  hand. 
These,  in  the  nature  of  things  would  gradu- 
ally be  repealed  or  so  modified  that  their 
worst  features  would  disappear.  The  world's 
progress  is  everywhere  toward  a  fuller  jus- 
tice, a  wider  freedom,  the  loosening  of  bonds; 
and  the  impartial  observer  must  admit  that, 
if  not  always  rapid  or  always  without  inter- 
ruption, yet  on  the  whole  the  advance 
along  the  line  of  improvement  is  sure  and 
steady.  This  is  consequent,  not  upon  com- 
plaint, but  on  the  advance  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  among  men. 

That  already  a  great  improvement  in  the 
legal  status  of  woman  is  evident,  is  perhaps 
among  the  strongest  arguments  against  the 
demand  for  woman's  suffrage.  While  there 
has  been  an  emendation  of  certain  laws,  an 
effect  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  later 
agitation,  the  general  result  in  the  way  of 
woman's  freedom   cannot   be  wholly  or  in 


any  large  measure  attributed  to  agitation. 
It  belongs  rather  to  the  inherent  apprecia- 
tion of  justice,  the  sense  of  right,  which  has 
grown  and  will  continue  to  grow  with  true 
views  of  the  equality  of  man. 

The  same  force  that  changed  absolute  des- 
potism to  monarchy,  limited  by  wise  re- 
straints ;  that  is  now  at  work  weakening  the 
bonds  of  monarchy  into  respect  for  every 
man's  right,  and  the  consummation  of  which 
will  at  last  bring  justice  to  all  classes  and  all 
individuals,  is  surely  permeating  public  opin- 
ion and  tending  toward  the  emancipation 
of  woman  from  every  form  of  injustice. 

This  tendency  acknowledged,  the  occa- 
sion for  woman's  suffrage  is  of  course  very 
much  limited,  and  the  question  arises.  Will 
the  tendency,  conceded  to  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improvement,  be  advanced  or  re- 
tarded by  making  woman  an  opponent  in 
the  arena,  instead  of  casting  her  interests 
upon  the  chivalry  and  loyalty  of  man  ?  Will 
her  cause  be  helped  or  hindered  by  making 
it  a  gage  of  battle?  Can  she  not  trust  herself 
to  the  sentiment  working  in  the  world  toward 
the  elevation  of  the  lowly  everywhere,  the 
opening  of  hitherto  closely  locked  doors, 
and  the  breaking  of  every  yoke? 

Observe  that  this  question  of  woman's 
suffrage  is  not  a  question,  not  even  a  phase 
of  human  rights,  but  only  a  question  of  re- 
sults, a  question  of  convenient  or  inconven- 
ient arrangements  with  results  in  view.  If 
there  exist  reasons  for  woman's  suffrage,  it 
is  only  that  features  in  the  law  may  be  se-  * 
cured  which  cannot  possibly  be  secured 
without  it.  Else,  why  impose  so  great  a 
burden  on  our  already  burdened  sex?  Why 
bring  about  an  innovation  on  the  established 
order,  in  the  nature  of  things,  revolutionary 
and  confusing? 

No  one  can  imagine  that,  with  all  the  earth 
open  before  her,  woman  requires  for  her 
fuller  development  the  especial  sphere  of 
political  life.  This  is  a  sea  with  bars  and 
shoals  that  she  may  happily  escape,  and 
while  the  highest  education  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  invites  her  to  the  most  liberal 
culture,  while  professions  formerly  exclu- 
sively in  the  occupation  of  man  now  freely 
admit  and  welcome  woman,  while  she  may 
engage  unchecked  and  compete  on  favora- 
ble terms  with  men  in  mercantile  pursuits 
if  these  allure  her.  Nor  has  he  a  monopoly 
of  mechanical    pursuits.      A   woman   may 
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work  in  a  machine-shop,  or  pilot  a  steam- 
boat, or  do  any  honest  work  she  chooses, 
and  receive  her  equal  payment  therefor-, 
provided  she  can  be  relied  on  for  good  work, 
diligence  and  punctuality.  Her  sole  dis- 
ability here,  is  in  her  physical  nature,  the 
demands  of  which  are  sometimes  for  rest, 
for  consideration,  for  seclusion  ;  so  that 
apparently  her  creation  itself  pleads  that  this 
Pandora's  box  shall  not  be  heedlessly  thrust 
into  her  hands. 

Passing  from  the  occasion  to  the  pro- 
priety of  woman's  suffrage,  we  are  again 
confronted  with  difficulties.  The  intelligent 
exercise  of  the  ballot  presupposes  an  amount 
and  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  she  does 
not  usually  possess.  It  avails  nothing  to 
observe  that  the  majority  of  women  are,  in 
this  regard,  as  well  fitted  for  suffrage  as  the 
majority  of  men.  An  additional  wrong  can 
never  be  an  argument  for  the  correction  of 
its  predecessor  in  evil. 

The  kind  of  training,  too,  that  would  be 
required  oji  the  i>art  of  women,  neither  by 
tradition  nor  by  education  fitted  for  the  hold- 
ing of  official  position,  nor  for  the  discus- 
sion of  such  topics  as  the  tariff  and  free 
trade,  and  other  great  international  issues, 
would  call  for  strifes  in  discussion,  assaults 
and  reprisals,  the  tendency  of  which,  if  not 
to  unsex  women,  would  be  to  destroy  or 
impair  the  beautiful  delicacy  of  nature 
which  now  holds  man  in  its  gentle  grasp ; 
the  source  of  the  deference  paid  not  so  much 
by  the  stronger  to  the  weaker,  as  by  the 
more  aggressive  to  the  more  conservative 
portion  of  the  race.  It  would  inevitably 
make  the  home — do  not  jeer  at  this  as  at  a 
projectile  which  has  spent  its  force — the 
sphere  of  endless  differences  of  opinion ; 
differences  such  as  in  our  Civil  War  arrayed 
husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  in  bitter  antagonism, 
so  that  a  man's  foes  were  of  his  own  house- 
hold, and  no  feuds  were  so  irreconcilable  as 
those  which  sprang  from  alienations  born  of 
pronounced  and  firmly  held  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  Union,  or  the  disintegration  of 
the  Union.  To  us  who  can  recall  those 
days,  and  that  condition,  the  thought  of  ex- 
periments along  such  lines  is  fraught  with 
fears  of  dire  consequences. 

Politics  seldom  allow  of  amiable  discus- 
sion in  the  home,  unless  happily  all  are  on 
*one  side,  and  this  could  not  invariably  be 
the  case.  I  have  seen  otherwise  amiably 
disposed  families  where  a  difference  of  po- 
litical beliefs  now  existing,  while  the  matter 
is  of  opinion  only  and  not  of  such  practical 


issue  as  the  ballot  would  afford,  brings  about 
such  clash  of  arms,  such  recrimination,  and 
wounded  feeling,  that  the  topic  is  tabooed 
by  common  consent  Surely  home  happi- 
ness is  too  precious  to  be  imperiled  by  those 
whose  proud  distinction  it  is  to  be  home- 
makers.  The  battle  set  in  array,  husbands 
on  one  side,  wives  on  another,  as  might 
easily  happen  out  of  Arcadia,  and  many  a 
peaceful  home  would  become  a  scene  of  un- 
seemly contention,  where  words  would  fly 
to  and  fro,  like  poisoned  arrows.  Not 
improbably  the  very  **  rights"  so  eagerly 
desired  now  would  be  secured  with  more 
difficulty  than  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment 

Still  another  aspect  of  the  question  pre- 
sents itself.  The  mass  of  voters  in  our  great 
cities  is  unwieldly,  unmanageable,  easily  in- 
fluenced by  demagogues,  bought  in  some 
cases  by  the  most  unblushing  bribery.  But 
for  the  strong,  pure  heart-beat  of  freedom  in 
the  vast  agricultural  districts,  in  the  thous- 
ands of  little  villages  and  hamlets,  the  Ship 
of  State  would  often  be  in  danger  of  wreck. 
The  women  in  our  great  towns  are  numeri- 
cally a  stronger  force  than  the  men,  and  the 
women  of  the  lower  orders,  the  weak,  the 
wicked,  the  ill-educated  and  the  uneducated, 
would  probably  out-vote  the  others,  on 
whom  we  are  told  that  the  purification  of 
the  polls  would  depend.  Always  the  as- 
sumption is  that  when  women  shall  vote,  a 
better  day  will  dawn  ;  that  woman's  suffrage 
means  the  downfall  of  the  saloon,  the  up- 
lifting of  home  and  altar.  But,  while  men 
of  the  class  predominant  in  culture  and  re- 
finement are  more  and  more  repelled  by 
politics,  we  cannot  anticipate  that  women  of 
their  order  will  be  attracted  thereto.  The 
situation  would  receive  a  new  complication. 
An  aggregation  of  ignorant  women,  armed 
with  the  ballot,  would  mean  disaster  and 
calamity  to  the  republic,  whatever  were  the 
issues  at  stake. 

Unless  our  life-long  beliefs  have  been  alto- 
gether in  error,  the  dependence  of  woman 
has  been  largely  upon  her  intuitions,  her 
divine  dower  of  insight,  by  which  she  dis- 
dains the  slower  and  clumsier  processes  of 
logic.  This  has  been  conceded,  and  consti- 
tutes, does  it  not,  one  of  the  grounds,  in 
moral  points  at  least,  of  woman's  alleged 
superiority  to  man  ?  But  whatever  advantage 
this  swift  intuitive  faculty  may  give  to  woman 
elsewhere,  in  the  domain  of  politics  it  would 
be  a  distinct  disadvantage.  Nothing  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  yielding  to  a  first  im- 
pression where  great  issues  are  involved, 
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IT  is  not  very  long  since  this  question  was 
hardly  taken  seriously  by  the  public,  in- 
terest in  it  being  confined  to  a  few  strenuous 
and  eager  souls  who  saw  in  the  suffrage 
a  remedy  for  every  wrong  under  which 
women  suffered.  By  slow  degrees  the  persist- 
ence of  these  advocates,  whom  we  honor, 
though  we  differ  from  their  view,  has  brought 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  **  woman's 
movement"  into  conspicuous  prominence, 
though,  at  this  writing,  the  partisans  of  suf- 
frage for  women  have  a  far  easier  task  in 
conquering  the  antagonism  of  men  than  in 
overcoming  the  indifference  of  women  to 
the  whole  matter. 

Briefly,  let  us  epitomize  some  of  the  ob- 
vious objections  to  woman's  suffrage. 

First,  wherein  is  its  occasion  ? 

Not  from  lack  of  suffrage,  but  from  an 
almost  universal  conception  of  her  inferior- 
ity, the  condition  of  woman,  in  its  upward 
progress,  has  been  necessarily  slow.  In  the 
ruder  ages,  woman's  education  was  limited  ; 
her  sphere  a  very  narrow  one.  Much  of  the 
hardship  which  still  accrues  to  woman,  to 
alleviate  or  remove  which  the  ballot  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  charm,  is  the  heritage  from 
an  ignorant  and  therefore  unjust  age.  Laws 
which  discriminate  unfavorably  against  wo- 
men, especially  against  wives,  enactments  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  the  period,  with  ref- 
erence either  to  the  holding  of  property  or 
the  custody  of  children,  are  survivals  of  an 
age  when  might  was  right,  and  the  only  law 
recognized  was  that  of  the  mailed  hand. 
These,  in  the  nature  of  things  would  gradu- 
ally be  repealed  or  so  modified  that  their 
worst  features  would  disappear.  The  world's 
progress  is  everywhere  toward  a  fuller  jus- 
tice, a  wider  freedom,  the  loosening  of  bonds; 
and  the  impartial  observer  must  admit  that, 
if  not  always  rapid  or  always  without  inter- 
ruption, yet  on  the  whole  the  advance 
along  the  line  of  improvement  is  sure  and 
steady.  This  is  consequent,  not  upon  com- 
plaint, but  on  the  advance  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  among  men. 

That  already  a  great  improvement  in  the 
legal  status  of  woman  is  evident,  is  perhaps 
among  the  strongest  arguments  against  the 
demand  for  woman's  suffrage.  While  there 
has  been  an  emendation  of  certain  laws,  an 
effect  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  later 
agitation,  the  general  result  in  the  way  of 
woman's  freedom   cannot   be  wholly  or  in 


any  large  measure  attributed  to  agitation. 
It  belongs  rather  to  the  inherent  apprecia- 
tion of  justice,  the  sense  of  right,  which  has 
grown  and  will  continue  to  grow  with  true 
views  of  the  equality  of  man. 

The  same  force  that  changed  absolute  des- 
potism to  monarchy,  limited  by  wise  re- 
straints ;  that  is  now  at  work  weakening  the 
bonds  of  monarchy  into  respect  for  every 
man's  right,  and  the  consummation  of  which 
will  at  last  bring  justice  to  all  classes  and  all 
individuals,  is  surely  permeating  public  opin- 
ion and  tending  toward  the  emancipation 
of  woman  from  every  form  of  injustice. 

This  tendency  acknowledged,  the  occa- 
sion for  woman's  suffrage  is  of  course  very 
much  limited,  and  the  question  arises.  Will 
the  tendency,  conceded  to  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improvement,  be  advanced  or  re- 
tarded by  making  woman  an  opponent  in 
the  arena,  instead  of  casting  her  interests 
upon  the  chivalry  and  loyalty  of  man  ?  Will 
her  cause  be  helped  or  hindered  by  making 
it  a  gage  of  battle?  Can  she  not  trust  herself 
to  the  sentiment  working  in  the  world  toward 
the  elevation  of  the  lowly  everywhere,  the 
opening  of  hitherto  closely  locked  doors, 
and  the  breaking  of  every  yoke? 

Observe  that  this  question  of  woman's 
suffrage  is  not  a  question,  not  even  a  phase 
of  human  rights,  but  only  a  question  of  re- 
sults, a  question  of  convenient  or  inconven- 
ient arrangements  with  results  in  view.  If 
there  exist  reasons  for  woman's  suffrage,  it 
is  only  that  features  in  the  law  may  be  se-  * 
cured  which  cannot  possibly  be  secured 
without  it.  Else,  why  impose  so  great  a 
burden  on  our  already  burdened  sex  ?  Why 
bring  about  an  innovation  on  the  established 
order,  in  the  nature  of  things,  revolutionary 
and  confusing? 

No  one  can  imagine  that,  with  all  the  earth 
open  before  her,  woman  requires  for  her 
fuller  development  the  especial  sphere  of 
political  life.  This  is  a  sea  with  bars  and 
shoals  that  she  may  happily  escape,  and 
while  the  highest  education  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  invites  her  to  the  most  liberal 
culture,  while  professions  formerly  exclu- 
sively in  the  occupation  of  man  now  freely 
admit  and  welcome  woman,  while  she  may 
engage  unchecked  and  compete  on  favora- 
ble terms  with  men  in  mercantile  pursuits 
if  these  allure  her.  Nor  has  he  a  monopoly 
of  mechanical    pursuits.      A   woman   may 
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work  in  a  machine-shop,  or  pilot  a  steam- 
boat, or  do  any  honest  work  she  chooses, 
and  receive  her  equal  payment  therefor-, 
provided  she  can  be  relied  on  for  good  work, 
diligence  and  punctuality.  Her  sole  dis- 
ability here,  is  in  her  physical  nature,  the 
demands  of  which  are  sometimes  for  rest, 
for  consideration,  for  seclusion  ;  so  that 
apparently  her  creation  itself  pleads  that  this 
Pandora's  box  shall  not  be  heedlessly  thrust 
into  her  hands. 

Passing  from  the  occasion  to  the  pro- 
priety of  woman's  suffrage,  we  are  again 
confronted  with  difficulties.  The  intelligent 
exercise  of  the  ballot  presupposes  an  amount 
and  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  she  does 
not  usually  possess.  It  avails  nothing  to 
observe  that  the  majority  of  women  are,  in 
this  regard,  as  well  fitted  for  suffrage  as  the 
majority  of  men.  An  additional  wrong  can 
never  be  an  argument  for  the  correction  of 
its  predecessor  in  evil. 

The  kind  of  training,  too,  that  would  be 
required  oji  the  part  of  women,  neither  by 
tradition  nor  by  education  fitted  for  the  hold- 
ing of  official  position,  nor  for  the  discus- 
sion of  such  topics  as  the  tariff  and  free 
trade,  and  other  great  international  issues, 
would  call  for  strifes  in  discussion,  assaults 
and  reprisals,  the  tendency  of  which,  if  not 
to  unsex  women,  would  be  to  destroy  or 
impair  the  beautiful  delicacy  of  nature 
which  now  holds  man  in  its  gentle  grasp  ; 
the  source  of  the  deference  paid  not  so  much 
by  the  stronger  to  the  weaker,  as  by  the 
more  aggressive  to  the  more  conservative 
portion  of  the  race.  It  would  inevitably 
make  the  home — do  not  jeer  at  this  as  at  a 
projectile  which  has  spent  its  force — the 
sphere  of  endless  differences  of  opinion  ; 
differences  such  as  in  our  Civil  War  arrayed 
husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  in  bitter  antagonism, 
so  that  a  man's  foes  were  of  his  own  house- 
hold, and  no  feuds  were  so  irreconcilable  as 
those  which  sprang  from  alienations  born  of 
pronounced  and  firmly  held  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  Union,  or  the  disintegration  of 
the  Union.  To  us  who  can  recall  those 
days,  and  that  condition,  the  thought  of  ex- 
periments along  such  lines  is  fraught  with 
fears  of  dire  consequences. 

Politics  seldom  allow  of  amiable  discus- 
sion in  the  home,  unless  happily  all  are  on 
*one  side,  and  this  could  not  invariably  be 
the  case.  I  have  seen  otherwise  amiably 
disposed  families  where  a  difference  of  po- 
litical beliefs  now  existing,  while  the  matter 
is  of  opinion  only  and  not  of  such  practical 


issue  as  the  ballot  would  afford,  brings  about 
such  clash  of  arms,  such  recrimination,  and 
wounded  feeling,  that  the  topic  is  tabooed 
by  common  consent  Surely  home  happi- 
ness is  too  precious  to  be  imperiled  by  those 
whose  proud  distinction  it  is  to  be  home- 
makers.  The  battle  set  in  array,  husbands 
on  one  side,  wives  on  another,  as  might 
easily  happen  out  of  Arcadia,  and  many  a 
peaceful  home  would  become  a  scene  of  un- 
seemly contention,  where  words  would  fly 
to  and  fro,  like  poisoned  arrows.  Not 
improbably  the  very  **  rights"  so  eagerly 
desired  now  would  be  secured  with  more 
difficulty  than  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment. 

Still  another  aspect  of  the  question  pre- 
sents itself.  The  mass  of  voters  in  our  great 
cities  is  unwieldly,  unmanageable,  easily  in- 
fluenced by  demagogues,  bought  in  some 
cases  by  the  most  unblushing  bribery.  But 
for  the  strong,  pure  heart-beat  of  freedom  in 
the  vast  agricultural  districts,  in  the  thous- 
ands of  little  villages  and  hamlets,  the  Ship 
of  State  would  often  be  in  danger  of  wreck. 
The  women  in  our  great  towns  are  numeri- 
cally a  stronger  force  than  the  men,  and  the 
women  of  the  lower  orders,  the  weak,  the 
wicked,  the  ill-educated  and  the  uneducated, 
would  probably  out-vote  the  others,  on 
whom  we  are  told  that  the  purification  of 
the  polls  would  depend.  Always  the  as- 
sumption is  that  when  women  shall  vote,  a 
better  day  will  dawn  ;  that  woman's  suffrage 
means  the  downfall  of  the  saloon,  the  up- 
lifting of  home  and  altar.  But,  while  men 
of  the  class  predominant  in  culture  and  re- 
finement are  more  and  more  repelled  by 
politics,  we  cannot  anticipate  that  women  of 
their  order  will  be  attracted  thereto.  The 
situation  would  receive  a  new  complication. 
An  aggregation  of  ignorant  women,  armed 
with  the  ballot,  would  mean  disaster  and 
calamity  to  the  republic,  whatever  were  the 
issues  at  stake. 

Unless  our  life-long  beliefs  have  been  alto- 
gether in  error,  the  dependence  of  woman 
has  been  largely  upon  her  intuitions,  her 
divine  dower  of  insight,  by  which  she  dis- 
dains the  slower  and  clumsier  processes  of 
logic.  This  has  been  conceded,  and  consti- 
tutes, does  it  not,  one  of  the  grounds,  in 
moral  points  at  least,  of  woman's  alleged 
superiority  to  man  ?  But  whatever  advantage 
this  swift  intuitive  faculty  may  give  to  woman 
elsewhere,  in  the  domain  of  politics  it  would 
be  a  distinct  disadvantage.  Nothing  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  yielding  to  a  first  im- 
pression  where  great  issues  are  involved, 
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where  prejudice  must  be  laid  aside,  and  the 
rights  of  others  considered  as  well  as  our 
own,  where  there  must  be  concession  as  cer- 
tainly as  demand. 

Thetrouble  now  is  to  repress  that  impul- 
sive socialistic  spirit  which  sees  only  an  end 
without  taking  into  account  the  difficult 
steps  which  lead  to  that  end.  The  sex  which 
is  impulsive,  emotional,  which  glories  in  its 
capacity  for  feeling,  and  has  no  need  to 
struggle  on  through  mazes  of  dull  argument, 
when  the  child's  ** Because"  suffices  it, 
should  it  send  its  voters  by  thousands  to 
swell  the  majority  of  whatever  cause  or  can- 
didate had  captivated  its  fancy,  would  add 
embarrassment  to  the  general  government. 

After  all,  ** Should  Women  Vote?'' will 
not  become  a  serious  question  until  women 
generally  become  more  interested  in  the 
theme.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  the  indifference  of  women,  rather  than 
the  antagonism  of  men,  stands  in  the  way  of 
women,  brave,  true  and  unselfish,  who  lose 
no  opportunity  of  pressing  the  claims  of  their 


cause  on  public  attention.  I  think,  with 
them,  that  our  homes  demand  every  safe- 
guard that  Christian  civilization  can  guaran- 
tee, but  I  am  willing  for  all  substantial  good 
in  legislation  to  trust  the  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion of  men.  I  cannot  regard  the  human 
race  as  divided  into  hostile  camps,  with  sep- 
arate interests,  and  a  battle  ground  over 
which  its  legions  must  fight,  while  boys  and 
girls  grow  up  to  glare  into  each  other's  faces 
like  predestined  foes.  Men  are  our  sons, 
our  brothers,  our  fathers ;  husbands  of  good 
women,  champions  of  the  defenceless,  loyal 
and  loving,  and  bearing  every  one  of  them, 
faint,  or  deeply  stamped,  the  characters 
moulded  in  homes  over  which  women  have 
presided.  Mothers  of  men,  why  should  you 
sue  for  the  ballot,  when  yours  is  the  task  to 
train  every  law-maker  in  the  nation,  every 
voter  in  his  first  decade  ?  It  may  be  old- 
fashioned  and  primitive,  but  I  belong  to  those 
who  hold  that  the  hand  which  rocks  the  cra- 
dle, rules  the  world. 

Margaret  E,   Sangster. 


DECLINED  WITH  THANKS." 


I  would  approach  with  reverent  face, 
And  all  I  own  of  native  g^race, 
To  thank  the  editors  to-day,— 
A  line  won't  tell  what  I've  to  say. 


And  up  through  youth,  until  to-day, 
I  stand  (with  hair  that  must  be  gray,) 
By  post  and  mail,  by  steam  and  train, 
By  man,  horse,  donkey,  barrow,  wain, 


long,  long  years,  from  youth's  fair  hour, 
en  I  first,  neath  its  gushing  power, 


Fori 

When  I  first,  'neath  itsgushm^ 

Dared  sue  the  Muse  that  is  divine, 

To  crown  these  simple  thoughts  of  mine, 


I've  freighted  forth  the  work  of  years, 
In  hope,  in  toil,  in  smiles,  in  tears, 
From  pushing  youth  to  blooming  age, 
Line  after  line  of  rhythmic  page. 


And  now  I  stand  with  reverent  face. 
And  my  supply  of  native  grace, 
To  thank  the  hearts  I  once  dreamed  flint. 
For— all  of  mine  they  did  not  print. 

Maria  Batterham  Lindesay, 


WITH   THE    REST    INTENTIONS. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

WOMAN  who 
had  seen  more  of 
the  seamy  side  of 
life,  whose  sym- 
pathie3  were 
ready  and  per- 
ceptions acute, 
would  not  have 
jumped  to  the 
conclusion 
adopted  by  Clara 
as  soon  as  she 
rallied  from  the  shock  of  what  she  had  seen 
and  overheard.  It  may  be  noted  as  proof  of 
the  unsettlement  of  her  reason  and  conscience 
that  she  suffered  no  qualms  in  recollecting 
her  deliberate  eavesdropping.  To  hear 
something  and  to  surmise  much  was  perhaps 
inevitable.  In  the  abstract,  her  mother,  like 
herself,  disapproved  of  spying  and  listening, 
as  of  picking  and  stealing,  but  had  Mrs. 
Cameron  been  in  her  daughter's  place,  she 
would  have  crouched  as  low,  and  hearkened 
as  eagerly. 

Clara  crept  back  to  her  chair  and  sat,  sick 
and  trembling,  under  the  horrors  encom- 
passing her.  She  was  thankful,  now,  for 
Mrs.  Manly's  stertorous  slumber  and  for  the 
emptiness  of  the  rain-swept  piazza.  She 
must  think  and  plan  in  solitude.  A  throb 
of  thankfulness  for  the  **  wonderful  Provi- 
dence "  that  had  put  the  coveted  clue  into 
her  hand  somewhat  cleared  her  wits.  She 
blessed  her  own  astuteness  that  had  divined, 
so  long  ago,  the  wrongness  of  what  every- 
body else  thought  right,  but  even  she  had 
not  thought  to  unseal  this  fuming  pit  of  in- 
iquity. With  the  prompt  violation  of  prob- 
abilities typified  by  the  blind  running  of  a 
panic-stricken  draught-horse,  she  saw,  at 
once,  that  Major  Kane  was  this  creatures 
wronged  and  deserted  husband  I  Her  name 
was  not,  and  never  had  been,  Dumaresque. 
She  recalled  Emmett's  interrogative  pause 
before  naming  her,  on  the  first  evening  of 
their  meeting,  and  Mrs.  Gillette's  distinct 
and  officious  enunciation  of  the  false  title. 
Major  Kane,  also,  had  waited  for  the  arch- 
hypocrite  to  give  him  the  cue  when  she 
greeted  him  upon  the  tower  as  a  former  ac- 
quaintance. Clara  had  not  forgotten,  either, 
the  officer's  search  for  the  names  of  mother 


and  daughter  in  the  hotel-register,  and  his 
emotion  upon  reading  them. 

Was  this  the  confession  poured  into  Em- 
mett's ears  during  the  sail  to  St.  Ignace? 

''Yet  you  wear  your  wedding-ring.?"  he 
had  observed,  and  she  had  answered,  **And 
always  shall  I  Once  married,  always  mar- 
ried ! " 

With  what  tissue  of  lies  ;  with  what  chican- 
ery of  seductive  deceit  had  she  wrought  upon 
an  upright  man  who  was  a  pure  woman's 
husband,  to  condone  her  guilt — nay,  worse  1 
to  force  upon  his  wife  intimacy  with  this  dis- 
grace to  her  sex  ?  Chiefest  among  the  think- 
er's novel  sensations  was  the  consciousness 
of  personal  degradation.  She,  the  Christian 
child  of  Christian  parents,  guarded  against 
pollution  at  every  point  and  in  every  way, 
had  been  thrown  publicly  into  hourly  asso- 
ciation with  an  ** abandoned  character!" 
Her  innocence  and  her  social  standing,  the 
very  honor  of  her  unblemished  wifehood, 
were  of  purpose  used  to  whitewash  a  dam- 
aged reputation. 

"As  bad  as  bold  !  as  bold  as  bad  !  " 

Tha  caustic  alliteration  said  itself  over  and 
over  to  her  chafing  soul.  This — creature — 
had  taunted  to  his  teeth,  the  chivalric  and 
wronged  man  who  entreated  her  to  consent 
to  a  divorce  that  might,  by  allowing  her  to 
marry  her  lover,  measurably  rehabilitate  her 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  She  evidently  '  *  had 
scruples  on  the  subject  of  divorce."  Perhaps 
she  was  secretly  and  positively  a  Romanist, 
probably  a  Jesuit !  Like  a  flash  of  light  re- 
curred the  talk  upon  the  piazza  the  evening 
of  the  Morgans'  arrival  and  the  story  of 
Father  Marquette  told  tenderly  over  his 
grave.  Such  looseness  of  leniency  toward  a 
false  faith  argued  no  good,  as  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron's pupil-daughter  should  have  known 
and  acted  upon  long  ere  this. 

Another  loathsome  thought  crawled  from 
the  horrible  pool  of  suspicion  and  conjec- 
ture, to  goggle  mockingly  in  her  face.  The 
wealthy  ** eligible"  bachelor,  whose  digni- 
fied courtesy  and  unblemished  character  set 
him  high  above  the  wash  of  scandal — was  he 
tne  partaker  of  the  guilty  flight  of  eight 
years  agone?  Were  his  reverential  admira- 
tion and  Karen's  seeming  insensibility  to  it 
blinds  for  a  relation  the  heaven-appointed 
detective  blushed  in  the  darkness  to  name 
to  herself.?     If  so,  what  \v2iS  Mrs.  Gillette — 
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putative  saint  and  embryo  angel  ?  To  what 
extent  was  Bertie  Gates,  with  his  guileless 
face  and  naive  talk,  in  their  confidence? 

Restraining  the  frantic  impulse  to  awaken 
the  invalid  and  communicate  the  awful  dis- 
covefy  that  so  nearly  affected  her  young 
daughter,  Clara  Morgan  calmed  down;  little 
by  little,  to  her  normal  judicial  frame.  There 
were,  she  perceived,  upon  dispassionate  weight 
of  evidence,  what  would  in  other  eyes  be 
defects  in  the  tenuity  of  the  same. 

S/ie  might  be  positive  of  the  identity  of 
Major  Kane'with  the  betrayed  and  magnani- 
mous husband  of  Karen  Gillette.  Would 
the  mosaic  of  proof  she  had  fitted  together 
convince  Emmett,  beguiled  by  syren  arts, 
or  Mrs.  Manly,  whose  imprudence  in  trust- 
ing her  child  to  the  unprincipled  chaperone 
had  committed  her  to  battle  for  her  own 
reputation  and  Gem's  in  defending  that  of 
Mrs.  Dumaresque-Kane? 

The  web  was  wrought  with  diabolical 
deftness,  and  they  were  a,ll  in  it. 

At  ten  o'clock  Gem  ran  in,  Mrs.  Manly's 
maid  at  her  heels.  The  girl  was  profuse  in 
apologies  and  thanks.  There  had  been  danc- 
ing in  the  Casino  and  time  had  sped  un- 
noticed. 

**And  here  is  Mr.  Morgan,  haunting  par* 
lors  and  halls,  like  a  wandering  spirit  who 
has  lost  his  other  half  I "  she  said,  looking 
toward  the  half-open  door. 

Emmett  entered,  gratefully,  meeting  his 
wife  as  if  they  had  been  parted  for  a  month. 

**  Captain  and  Mrs.  Dale  came  down  just 
before  the  shower  to  call  upon  some  friends 
who  arrived  to-day,"  he  said.  **  I  promised 
to  find  you  and  bring  you  to  them."  In  the 
corridor  he  drew  her  hand  within  his  arm 
caressingly.  '*You  are  pale,  dear.  You 
found  it  tedious  sitting  so  long  in  the  dark, 
I  am  afraid." 

**  I  did  not  mind  it."  Clara  nerved  herself 
to  say.  **I  was  glad  to  rest  a  little  while. 
Mrs.  Manly  slept  all  the  time.      Why/" 

The  ejaculation  was  elicited  by  the  sight 
of  Mrs.  Gillette,  enthroned  in  an  arm-chair, 
her  feet  upon  a  cushion,  and  surrounded  by 
congratulatory  friends,  the  Dales  among 
them. 

'*  Delightful,  isn't  it,  to  have  her  with  us 
again  1 "  said  Emmett,  blithely. 

**  Has  she  been  here  all  the  evening  ? " 

"  No.  She  came  down  about  nine  o'clock 
and  took  everybody  by  surprise. " 

Clara's  cheeks  tingled.  The  mother  then 
had  been  cognizant  of  the  tete-d-i£ie  granted 
to  the  estranged  husband — had  waited  to  re- 
ceive the  report  of  it. 


She  could  not  be  cordial  to  the  fair  old 
sinner,  and  turning  away  as  shortly  as  was 
consonant  with  bare  civility,  caught  a  gleam 
of  surprised  disapproval  and  inquiry  from 
Emmett  This  was  suffering  for  righteous- 
ness' sake.  Spiritual  complacency  sustained 
her  voice  and  tempered  the  heat  of  the  honest 
Cameron  blood.  In  raising  her  cool  green 
eyes  to  Captain  Dale's  face,  she  looked  and 
felt  mistress  of  herself,  and  her  husband's 
superior  in  savoir  /aire,  as  in  moral  in- 
stinct 

**It  must  be  flattering  to  have  anyone  so 
dependent  upon  you  for  happiness  as  Mr. 
Morgan  seems  to  be,"  remarked  the  gallant 
officer  after  a  few  minor  observations.  *'  He 
was  not  himself  until  you  appeared.  Isn't 
that  true,  Mr.  Gates .J^" 

**  Super-gospelic  truth,"  assented  the 
cherub.  *'He  has  pro-owled  about  the 
rooms  like  the  deserted  Pleiad,  don't  you 
know  ?  If  Mrs.  Dumaresque  hadn't  ta-aken 
him  in  ha-and,  he  would  have  made  a  spec- 
ta-a-cle  of  himself,  don't  you  know?" 

"Mrs.  Dumaresque!"  echoed  Clara,  in- 
voluntarily.     **  Is  she  here?  " 

Following  the  eyes  of  the  two  men,  she 
beheld  the  incomparable  dissembler,  flushed, 
animated,  superbly  handsome— the  cynosure 
of  a  coterie  of  admirers  of  both  sexes.  She 
had  exchanged  the  black  gown  worn  upon 
the  piazza  for  a  sof^  woollen  robe,  pale  gray 
in  color.  The  trained  skirt  was  panelled, 
and  the  sleeves  slashed  with  black  velvet ; 
the  pointed  vest  was  of  the  same  material, 
and  the  V-shaped  opening  below  the  throat 
was  filled  with  rare  old  lace.  Deep  lace 
ruffles  fell  to  her  beautiful  wrists  ;  the  sweep- 
ing train,  the  slope  and  points  of  the  corsage 
enhanced  her  stature  and  litheness.  Her  lips 
were  carmine  ;  her  complexion  was  rich  and 
warm. 

Presbyterian  Clara  thought  of  the  Scarlet 
Woman,  and  mentally  applied,  without 
scruple  or  charity,  the  most  strongly  flavored 
epithets  her  Biblical  memory  supplied  at  the 
call  of  indignant  virtue.  So,  to  her  appre- 
hension, might  Jezebel  have  looked  to  rude 
Jehu  with  her  *•  tired"  head  and  painted 
fkce,  and  the  audacious  radiance  of  her 
mocking  smile.  Had  her  life  depended  up- 
on absolute  discretion,  the  wife  must  have 
uttered  her  next  sentence. 

**  My  eyes  have  surely  played  me  tricks! 
I  thought  I  saw  Mrs.  Dumaresque  deep  in 
talk  with  Major  Kane  upon  the  western 
piazza,  just  now,  and  she  was  dressed  in 
black." 

••An  optical  illusion!"  smiled  the  Cap- 


"she  put  her  hand  frankly  into  the  extended  palm.*' — See  Page  126, 


tain.     *'  She  ha§  been  in  this  room  ever  since 
we  entered." 

**  A.nd  the  Major  and  Romeyn  have  been 
offering  u  p  burnt  sacrifices  in  the  smoking- 
room  for  t^e  better  pa-art  of  the  evening, 
don't  you  know  ? "  put  in  Bertie,  lazily. 

Clara '^  hand  went  up  to  her  throfet  The 
hysterical  grip  there  was  suffocating,  and  her 
temples  were  beating  like  a  drum.  The  de- 
moniacal wiles  of  her  rival  and  enemy  passed 
bel;ef.  An  alibi  could  be  proved  by  fihy, 
witnesses,  should  accusation  be  brought, 
^ad  the  creature  seen  Clara,  or  suspected  a 
listener  in  glancing  into  the  darkened  room  ? 
Or  was  this  but  another  proof  that  she  was 
never  off  guard,  and  ever-swift  with  expedients 
for  defence  ? " 

'*  Well  ?  "  said  Bertie,  his  mischievous  blue 
eyes  seeking  Mrs.  Morgan's.  Because  they 
were  as  blue  and  ingenuous  as  a  baby's,  they 
always  looked  straight  and  full  into  other 
people's — especially  into  a  pretty  woman's. 
"  Is  it  a  case  of  hallucination,  a  vision,  or  a 
mistake  in  identity  ?  " 

The  malachite  eyes  stared  back  steadily. 

**  Hallucination,  probably.    I  never  dream 


with  my  eyes  open,  and  Mrs.  Dumaresquc 
could  not  be  easily  mistaken  for  anybody 
else,  even  in  a  confidential  nook  upon  a 
cloudy  night.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  is  Major 
Kane  likely  to  be  confounded  with  another 
man.     Is  he  stationed  at  the  Fort  ? " 

With  an  off-hand  air  of  leaving  an  unim- 
portant topic  for  one  a  trifle  more  interesting, 
she  accosted  the  Captain. 

**  O,  no  !  He  leaves  Mackinac  to-morrow, 
much  to  our  regret  He  had  malarial  fever 
in  Florida  last  spring,  and  is  off  on  sick 
leave  still.  Most  men  of  his  means  would 
resign,  and  try  the  benefit  of  a  year  or  two  of 
travel  and  rest,"  was  the  ready  answer. 

*'  He  dropped  into  something  ne-eat 
awhile  ago — didn't  he?"  inquired  Bertie, 
who  had  a  knack  of  picking  up  and  never 
forgetting  scraps  of  news. 

**Six  or  seven  years  back,  I  think.  A 
childless  uncle  left  him  his  heir  upon  con- 
dition that  he  should  take  his  name." 

*'Kane  is  not  his  real  name,  then  !  "  de- 
manded Clara,  with  uncalled-for  eagerness. 

**I    don't  recollect.     I    never   knew  him 
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Great  massive  piles  of  old  adobe  walls, 
A  columned  porch  that  fronts  on  ancient 

wing. 
Time's  nn^er-traces  over  everything  ; 
The  yellow  tmt  of  age  in  silent  halls, 
Where  our  strange  tread  with  hollow  echo 
falls  ; 
High  winding  steps  that  lead  to  crumbling 

towers, 
Whence  rang  the  Bells  the  early   matin 
hours, 
And  soft  at  eve  their  mellow  vesper-calls. 


Before  us  lie  the  stately  modern  street, 
Far  off,  the  mist  hung  hills,  and,  stretching 

wide 
From  the  long  beach,  the  breaker-troubled 
tide  ; 
But  still  as  in  a  dream  I  hear  the  beat 
Up  the  worn  aisles,  of  faint,  long-silenced 
feet; 
Shadows  and   phantoms   through    the  old 
church  glide. 

Virna  Woods. 
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A  Sketch  in  Crayon. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WO  unprotected 
females  I  That 
brief  sentence 
fraught  with  aw- 
ful meaning  de- 
scribed them  ac- 
L^-:aB5Pi'  ^J^aiO  curately.    When 

y^jgBifflHHiteL      ^^^^  ^"^  ^  ^^^^ 

arrived  at  St. 
Moritz,  it  rained 
incessantly  for 
two  weeks.  If  it 
did  not  rain,  it  hailed,  or  snowed,  as  a 
pleasing  variation  in  the  programme.  It 
was  never  safe  to  venture  out  without 
being  armed  '' cap-h-fie"  with  mackin- 
tosh, galoshes,  and  umbrella.  The  St 
Moritz  Kulm,  a  huge  caravansary  perched 
six  hundred  feet  up  in  the  air,  on  top  of  a 
barren  hill,  was  not  exactly  an  ideal  ark. 
Still  we  managed  to  amuse  ourselves,  by 
poring  over  the  hotel  register  for  about 
twenty  years  back,  and  watching  the  arrivals. 


One  evening  among  the  new  comers,  1 
noticed  the  two  women  I  have  mentioned, 
evidently  mother  and  daughter.  The  former, 
a  short,  energetic  little  person,  was  the 
master-spirit;  she  bustled  about  inquiring 
for  rooms,  looking  after  trunks,  while  the 
girl  sat  listlessly  in  one  corner  of  the  wait- 
ing-room. Her  appearance,  (they  both  wore 
mourning  of  rich  material,  but  atrociously 
made)  bordered  on  the  grotesque,  and  yet, 
after  a  second  glance  at  the  face  beneath  the 
hideous  crape  bonnet,  I  forgot  to  smile. 
The  expression  was  so  pitifully,  defiantly 
sad.  A  pair  of  deep-set  gray  eyes  and 
masses  of  dark  brown  hair  softened  the 
rugged  features,  and  redeemed  the  face  from 
plainness.  But  her  incongruous  raiment, 
wretchedly  draped  and  hung,  made  the  tall, 
well -developed  figure  look  uncouth  and 
clumsy,  though  in  a  plain  print  gown,  happy, 
content,  this  weary  looking  woman  might 
have  been  handsome. 

**Elizy,"  her  mother's   sharp,  nasal  tones 
echoed  across  the  big  hall. 

"Yes,  Maw,"  patiently,  rising. 
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**  I  guess  ril  register  now, — and  put  you 
down,  leu." 

*'I  presume  you'd  better,"  the  girl  re- 
sponded; her  gaze  fixed  drearily  on  vacancy, 
she  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  the  curi- 
ous, amused  glances  of  the  hall  loungers. 

"Yes,  ov' corse,  I  hev  terdew  every  think, 
while's  you  sit  catchin' flies,"  snapped  her 
amiable  parent,  as  she  commenced  the  la- 
borious operation.  This  completed,  she 
proceeded  to  haggle  about  the  price  of 
rooms.  Finding  the  clerk  polite,  but  ob- 
durate, she  presently  desisted,  and  summon- 
ing her  daughter,  departed  up-stairs. 

My  husband,  who  had  been  an  amused 
listener  to  the  dialogue,  followed  me  over 
to  the  desk,  where  I  found  some  pretext  to 
examine  the  register.  * '  Mary  Ann  Defunc, 
and  daughter,"  (she  spelt  it,  dater)  'Toledo, 
Ohio." 

**Jove!  what  a  name!"  ejaculated  Dick, 
under  his  breath. 

**  It  suits  them  exactly,"  I  observed,  walk- 
ing away.  *'  Dick,  I  must  know  the  pair.  I 
am  sure  they  would  prove,  well — affording." 

**As  a  study  for  your  next  great  work, 
eh ! "  rejoined  that  provoking  individual. 
(Have  1  mentioned  that  Dick  was  my  hus- 
band?) 

**  Nothing  of  the  sort;  I  am  interested  in 
the  daughter.  There  are  great  possibilities 
in  her  face." 

'* There  need  to  be,  with  such  clothes," 
interrupted  the  male  critic,  pitilessly. 

*'I  want  to  bring  them  out,  and  make  the 
girl  happier,"  I  continued,  disregarding  the 
flippant  interruption. 

**  Perhaps  her  'Maw'  will  object;  she 
struck  me  as  a  person  of  strong  character, 
who  rather  enjoyed  'bossing'  her  off"- 
spring. " 

**My  dear  boy" (reproachfully)  "since  our 
marriage,  you  have  become  so  distressingly 
'American' in  your  expressions,  thatany  one 
would  imagine  you  were  as  full-fledged  a 
Yankee  as  your  wife,  instead  of  a  proud 
Britisher." 

"The  result  of  your  example,  'As  the 
wife,  so  is  the  husband,'"  returned  Dick, 
wickedly  misquoting  Tennyson. 

And,  still  exchanging  this  fire  of  brilliant 
repartee,  we  departed  up-stairs. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Several  days  passed,  yet  I  had  not  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Defunc  or  her 
daughter.  They  used  to  come  in  to  the 
table  dhote  very   early,    and   simply   scurry 


through  their  meals,  retiring  immediately  af- 
terwards to  their  own  room.  I  wondered 
sometimes  how  they  passed  the  long  rainy 
days.  It  was  evident  they  had  no.  mental 
resources.  I  never  saw  the  girl  with  a  book, 
while  her  mother's  difficulty  in  writing  her 
own  name  showed  her  bent  did  not  lie  in 
that  direction.  At  length,  one  morning  as  I 
left  the  dining-room,  I  found  they  were  just 
in  front  of  me;  A  black  rubber  locket  which 
the  girl  wore  was  slipping  from  the  loosened 
ribbon  which  held  it  round  her  throat.  Here 
was  the  excuse  I  wanted. 

"You  are  losing  something,"  I  began, 
touching  her  lightly  on  the  shoulder.  She 
turned  instantly,  seeming  half-bewildered. 

*  *  How  ? "  she  queried. 

"Your  locket,  it  is  falling  off","  I  repeated. 
Her  eyes  following  my  finger,  she  clutched 
the  ribbon  with  both  hands. 

"I'm  much  obleged  teryer,"  she  observed 
earnestly,  her  listlessness  vanishing. 

"Elizy,"  demanded  her  mother,  turning, 
"What  er  yer  loiterin'  about? " 

"Your  daughter  came  very  near  dropping 
her  locket,"  I  explained,  inwardly  quaking  as 
to  how  my  interference  would  be  received. 

Mrs.  Defunc  eyed  me  keenly.  She  had  evi- 
dently been  accustomed  to  deal  with  people 
who,  to  use  her  own  phraseology,  tried  to 
"dew  her."  But  my  appearance,  (probably 
its  insignificance)  seemed  to  be  satisfactory. 

"She's  for  ever  droppin'  them  fooleries," 
she  observed,  briefly.  "I've  bought  her 
heaps  of  decent  trinkets,  but  it's  time  wast- 
ed, gitten  her  ter  war  'em. " 

A  little  more  conversation  of  a  like  inter- 
esting nature,  and  I  managed  to  persuade 
them  to  come  for  a  few  moments  into  one 
of  the  drawing  rooms.  Seated  there,  bolt 
upright,  their  misery  was  almost  pathetic, 
and  if  the  mother  had  not  presently  departed, 
much  to  my  delight,  I  think  I  should  have 
released  them  both.  However,  I  now  had 
the  girl  all  to  myself ;  she  had  made  a  hasty 
motion  to  follow  her  parent,  but  at  my  re- 
quest sat  down  again. 

"  How  do  you  like  St.  Moritz  ? "  I  asked 
after  a  pause. 

"  It  seems  er  likely  place,"  her  eyes  glued 
to  the  floor. 

"  Have  you  done  any  climbing?  "  I  pur- 
sued, determined  to  make  her  talk. 

"No,  Maw's  'fraid  ter  have  me." 

Silence  again,  while  I  grew  desperate,  and 
decided  on  a  bold  stroke.  Trusting  to  her 
ignorance  of  the  conventionalities  of  life  I 
said  smiling, 

"You  seemed  to   value   that  locket  very 
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much.    Were  its  contents  so ■"  I  broke 

off  hastily. 

A  convulsive  quiver  of  pain  passed  sud- 
denly over  my  companion's  face.  Without 
a  word,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
while  great  tearless  sobs  shook  the  strong 
frame.  Fortunately  everyone  had  left  the 
room.  Shocked,  almost  terrified,  at  this 
fierce,  silent  grief,  I  tried  to  soothe 
her,  inwardly  bewailing  my  own  rashness. 
Presently  she  raised  her  head  and  by  an  ef- 
fort regained  her  self-control.  But  she  looked 
utterly,  desperately  miserable,  this  strong 
handsome  creature,  meant  it  seemed,  to  be 
the  happy,  healthy  wife  of  some  good  yeo- 
man. Swayed  by  ^  remorseful  impulse,  I 
seized  one  of  the  shapely  brown  hands, 
hanging  listlessly  down  at  her  side. 

'  *  I  am  sorry  I  asked  you,  I  had  no  right 
to  speak  about  it."  (Evading  a  more  direct 
mention  of  the  locket). 

"You  didn't  mean  ter  hurt  me,"  she  re- 
turned, instantly.  '*But,"  drawing  a  quick 
panting  breath,  '*It  hurts  me,  it  aches  so, 
here. " 

Poor  child  !  the  tears  rushed  to  my  own 
€yes,  (not  prone  to  do  this  easily),  at  her 
tone.  And  then  it  all  came  out  I  cannot 
tell  the  story  as  she  did.  Hearing  it  from 
those  eager,  trembling  lips,  told  in  her  own 
rough,  yet  eloquent  language,  it  was  full  of  a 
certain  rude  pathos.  She  had  always  lived 
in  the  country  outside  of  Toledo,  until  her 
father,  dying,  had  left  "money."  This  sud- 
den accession  of  wealth  was  the  cause  of  all 
Elizabeth's  misery;  her  mother,  ambitious, 
aspiring,  had  decided  that  the  girl  must 
make  a  better  match  than  her  second  cousin, 
Nathan  Jenks.  Unfortunately,  Elizabeth 
was  deeply  in  love  with  the  latter,  whose 
picture,  of  course,  the  locket  contained. 
Before  the  girl  left  Toledo,  they  had  met 
and  promised  to  be  faithful  to  each  other. 
But  to  both,  writing  was  an  achievement  of 
such  difficulty  that  they  decided  not  to  try 
to  correspond.  Nate  had  tried  to  make  her 
marry  him  without  waiting  for  Mrs.  De- 
func's  consent,  but  failed.  Two  years  had 
now  elapsed,  Elizabeth  having  been  dragged 
from  one  part  of  Europe  to  another,  by  her 
energetic  parent,  who  seemed  to  have  no 
idea  of  ever  returning  home.  Since  the  day 
when  Mrs.  Defunc  first  repulsed  with  scorn 
the  idea  of  having  Nate  Jenks  as  a  son-in- 
law,  the  subject  had  never  been  broached 
between  mother  and  daughter.  The  latter, 
lonely,  miserable,  with  the  characteristic  re- 
serve of  her  nature,  suffered  in  silence. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  story  Eliza- 


beth Defunc  told  me  as  we  sat  in  the  bare 
hotel  parlor.  I  fancy  it  was  her  utter  lone- 
liness, and  the  intense  relief  of  having  some 
one  to  confide  in,  which  made  her  show  me 
her  lover's  picture.  Of  course  the  sleek, 
oily  hair,  and  turned  down  collar  of  a  work- 
ingman's  best  "get  up,"  were  apparent.  Yet 
even  these  drawbacks  could  not  take  away  a 
certain  winning,  almost  boyish  beauty,  from 
the  face.  What  it  lacked  in  strength,  it 
made  up  in  a  kind  of  mischievous  good-na- 
ture. Whether  he  would  prove  worthy  of 
gray-eyed  Elizabeth,  I  felt  a  little  doubtful, 
but  keeping  these  misgivings  to  myself,  she 
went  away  comforted. 

CHAPTER   HI. 

After  the  incident  of  the  locket  and  her 
confession,  the  girl  seemed  to  really  like, 
and  what  was  more  important,  to  feel  at 
ease  in  my  society.  Nearly  every  evening 
she  used  to  slip  into  our  little  salon.  Dick 
would  be  reading  or  writing  while  I  worked, 
and  both  of  us  always  went  on  with  our  sev- 
eral occupations,  having  found  by  experience 
that  she  liked  to  be  left  alone.  Sometimes 
she  would  sit  all  the  evening  in  some  dark 
corner,  her  big  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  dream- 
ing over  the  past ;  but  she  used  to  go  away 
looking  less  weary  and  depressed.  Mrs. 
Defunc  I  saw  little  of;  she  always  bowed 
grimly  when  we  met,  and  evidently  regarded 
me  in  the  light  of  a  necessary  evil.  In  her 
own  way,  I  think,  the  elder  woman  was 
nearly  as  miserable.  Accustomed  all  her 
life  to  constant  hard  work,  this  forced  inac- 
tion, now  that  the  novelty  was  over,  had  be- 
come ^  distasteful  and  irksome.  I  used  to 
see  her  taste,  and  then  shake  her  head  mourn- 
fully over  certain  of  the  dishes,  doubtless  re- 
calling her  own  superior  manner  of  prepar- 
ing them.  As  the  weather  began  to  be  fine, 
Dick  and  I  used  to  be  out  climbing  all  day, 
returning  at  night,  weary  and  ravenous,  too 
tired  to  sit  up.  Naturally  I  saw  less  of 
EHzabeth,  whose  "Maw"  had  forbidden 
her  to  indulge  in  the  only  amusement  the 
place  afforded.  While  tramping  along  by 
Dick,  I  often  used  to  think  how  a  long* 
climb  in  this  fresh  keen  air  would  bring  the 
rich  accustomed  color  to  the  girl's  pale 
cheeks.  One  day,  in  my  eagerness  to  get 
some  Edelweiss,  I  walked  too  far,  and  the 
next  morning,  aching  and  weary,  I  decided 
not  to  leave  my  room.  Elizabeth  spent  all 
the  long  sunny  hours  with  me,  only  leaving 
when  towards  evening,  Dick  entered,  in  a 
state  of  some  excitement. 
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"News,*'  he  said  briefly,  seating  himself. 

*  *  The  Whartons  have  arrived  ?  "  I  queried, 
without  opening  my  eyes. 

*' Wrong.  Something  more  thrilling; 
Mrs.  Defunc  has  fallen  down  stairs." 

**  Dick  !"  I  ejaculated,  starting  up.  *' What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

**Just  what  I  say,"  (smiling).  *'She 
must  have  tripped,  fortunately,  near  the  bot- 
tom." 

**  Is  she  much  hurt  ?"  I  asked,  anxiously. 

**  They  cannot  tell  ;  she  made  a  tremend- 
ous fuss,  of  course,  and  luckily  there  was 
a  doctor  in  the  hotel." 

*'  I  think  I  had  better  go  and  see  if  I  can 
do  anything,"  I  said  presently,  having 
exchanged  my  wrapper  for  a  gown. 

"You  are  sure  you  feel  well  enough?" 
demanded  this  big,  careful  husband  of 
mine. 

"Quite  sure;  from  a  day's  rest  I  have 
arisen  like  a  giant  refreshed." 

We  found  a  crowd  of  people  outside  the 
room,  where  moans  of  pain  from  the  suf- 
ferer were  plainly  audible.  Leaving  Dick,  I 
knocked  lightly,  and  presently  the  door  was 
opened  by  Elizabeth,  whose  face  brightened 
on  seeing  me.  She  looked  very  pale,  but 
calm  and  self-possessed;  the  old,  bewildered 
awkwardness  had  vanished. 

"  Its  dredful  good  of  yer  ter  come.  Maw, 
she's  purty  bad,  but  the  doctor's  just  gone, 
and  that  kinder  worrited  her." 

"Til  run  in  again,"  I  returned,  backing 
gracefully  towards  the  door.  **  I  only  came 
to  see  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do." 

A  shrill  call  from  the  bed  interrupted  me. 
Approaching,  I  was  shocked  at  the  change 
a  few  hours  had  wrought  in  the  bustling  lit- 
tle woman.  Huddled  up  among  the  pillows, 
her  scanty  loosened  hair  framing  the  livid 
pallor  of  her  face,  Mrs.  Lefunc  rocked  her- 
self to  and  fro,  seeming  half  unconscious  of 
my  presence. 

"I  donno  what  ter  dew,"  she  kept  mut- 
tering drearily,  "  I  declare  ter  God  I  donno 
what  ter  dew !" 

There  was  something  uncanny  in  the 
scene,  in  spite  of  its  grotesque  absurdity. 

"Can  I  send  any  message  to  your  friends, 
or  do  anything  for  you?"  I  inquired,  feeling 
decidedly  uncomfortable. 

She  stopped  rocking,  and  gave  a  short 
harsh  laugh,  which  ended  in  a  kind  of 
groan. 

"'Taint  likely  I've  got  enny  this  sider  the 
water. " 

Then,  as  I  turned  away,  she  suddenly 
clutched  my  hand.      *'Elizy, — and  she  don't 


take   easy   to    strangers — says  yer    a    good 
woman. " 

"I  try  to  be,"  endeavoring  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  member,  but  Mrs.  Defunc 
held  it  firmly,  as  she  bade  Elizabeth  go  out 
of  the  room,  and  a  few  moments  later  1 
found  myself  alone  with  the  sick  woman. 
She  was  sitting  bolt  upright  now,  looking 
more  composed. 

"Kin  yer  keep  er  secret?  "  she  demanded 
presently. 

"I  hope  so,"  curiosity  getting  the  better 
of  fear. 

"Well,  ef  anythink  happens  to  me,  yer 
kin  take  charge  of  this,"  (lifting  a  small  box 
from  under  her  pillow).  "And  this,"  (taking 
a  piece  of  paper  from  it.) 

"Surely  your  daughter," — I  commenced, 
but  she  broke  in  impatiently. 

"Lizy,  she  ain't  no  hand  for  'memberin'. 
Yer  may  as  well  look  over  that, "  she  added, 
handing  me  the  paper. 

With  a  thrill  of  anticipation,  I  opened  the 
yellow,  time-worn  sheet,  where  something 
which  looked  like  a  physician's  prescription 
met  my  eye. 

"What  does  it  mean  ?  "  I  questioned. 

"  It's  the  original  and  only  true  recipe  fur 
making  Dr.  Defunc's  invaluable  Throat 
Balm,"  responded  my  companion  solemnly, 
unconscious  of  the  mad  desire  to  laugh  which 
possessed  me.  *  *  Folks  said  I  was  a  fool  ter 
marry  old  Defunc,  but  I  kinder  guessed 
there  was  money  in  that  balm,  only  it 
needed  advertisin'.  Well,  I  had  savings, 
and  I  advertised  it.  There  wasn't  a  singer 
or  an  actress  in  the  country  that  I  didn't  send 
sample  bottles  to,  and  five  years  afterward* 
the  Doctor  died,  leavin'  his  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  and  a  thrivin'  business."  She 
stopped  suddenly,  eying  me  suspiciously. 
Poor  woman  I  she  evidently  lived  in  a 
chronic  state  of  distrust  of  the  people  about 
her. 

"Your  confidence  in  me  is  very  flatter- 
ing," I  remarked,  handing  back  the  paper. 
"But  I  feel  sure  you  will  soon  be  well,  and 
able  to  attend  to  this  matter  yourself." 

As  Elizabeth  entered  I  turned  to  leave  the 
room,  only  to  be  again  defeated  in  my  in- 
tention by  Mrs.  Defunc. 

"I  ain't  told  yer  half,"  she  cried,  her  shrill 
tones  echoing  through  the  room.  "I  want 
Elizy  and  yer  ter  come  here. " 

Taking  the  girl's  hand,  I  again  approached 
the  bed.  Mrs.  Defunc's  hard  face  now  wore 
an  expression  of  almost  abject  humility. 

"  I  ain't  never  ben  a  kind  mother  ter  yer^ 
Elizy,"  she  whined. 
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**  Law,  Maw  !  don't  take  on  so,"  put  in  the 
girl  wonderingly. 

**Yit  I  meant  hit  fur  the  best,  I  declare  I 
did,"  her  mother  rambled  on,  the  short  thick 
fingers  fumbling  restlessly  with  the  bed 
clothes. 

**I  kinder  suspicioned  he'd  died  of  a 
fever,  and  ef  I  giv  yer  the  thinks — " 

She  stopped,  the  words  lost  in  a  stifled 
shriek  of  terror,  as  with  both  hands  raised 
she  warded  off  her  daughter's  approach,  a 
haggard  picture  of  frightened  treachery. 

*'Keep  off,  Elizy  !  I  swear  afore  God  I 
never  meant  to  keep  'em." 

**Quit  yer  foolin'.  Maw,  and  lemme  know 
what's  happened  ter  Nate. " 

Was  the  voice  Elizabeth's?  The  girl's 
face  now  rivaled  her  parent's  in  its  livid  pal- 
lor, but  her  gray  eyes,  steely  bright,  never 
left  the  sick  woman's  face,  who  shrank  away 
from  that  searching  scrutiny. 

"I'm  dyin',  Elizy, "she  moaned  at  length, 
"I'll  not  trouble  yer  long." 

Then  for  the  first  time,  Elizabeth  turned 
to  me. 

"She'll  not  tell  me,"  briefly  pointing  with 
a  kind  of  dreary  patience  towards  the  bed. 
"I  want  ter  know  what's  happened  ter 
Nate." 

Before  I  could  respond,  Mrs.  Defunc, 
who  had  been  furtively  watching  us,  fum- 
bled again  underneath  her  pillow,  and,  pro- 
ducing the  same  box,  took  out  of  it  a  plain 
gold  ring  and  a  black  rubber  locket,  similar 
to  the  one  Elizabeth  wore.  This,  and  the 
ring  she  gingerly  pushed  in  the  girl's  direc- 
tion. 

"  Nathan  Jenks  died  two  months  ago  last 
Saturday,"  she  said  as  if  repeating  a  lesson. 
"He  sent  yer  his  best  love  and  the  trinkets." 

Gifted  with  an.  almost  dreadful  sense  of 
humor,  I  could  not  help  seeing  the  gro- 
tesque side  of  the  little  comedy,  into  whose 
plot  an  element  of  tragedy  was  fast  entering. 
With  a  sudden  sharp  cry.  Elizabeth  fell  on 
her  knees  beside  the  bed,  clutching  the 
ring,  while  the  locket,  escaping,  fell  noisily  on 


the  floor.  She  seemed  unconscious  of  her 
mother's  frightened  scrutiny  and  my  pres- 
ence. It  was  at  this  moment  the  doctor 
knocked.  It  often  happens  that  some  com- 
monplace presence  demands  attention  at  the 
critical  periods  in  our  lives.  Evidently  he 
thought  the  case  needed  attention,  for  he 
had  brought  the  nurse,  a  black-robed,  pleas- 
ant-faced Sister  of  Mercy,  who  at  once  as- 
sumed control  of  the  sick  room.  Noticing 
the  kneeling  figure  by  the  bed,  she  gently 
suggested  that  I  should  take  the  girl  away, 
as  nothing  must  excite  her  patient.  So  I 
drew  Elizabeth's  unresisting  hand  through 
my  arm,  and  led  her  out  into  the  hall.  Hav- 
ing secured  another  room,  I  sat  up  most  of 
that  night  with  the  poor  girl.  There  were 
few  tears  or  noisy  signs  of  grief,  only  at 
times  a  wave  of  bitter  remembrance  made 
her  bury  her  face  on  my  shoulder,  with  a 
long  shudder  of  pain. 

Dick  and  I  left  St.  Moritz  a  few  days  after 
the  accident.  He  was  anxious  to  return  to 
England,  while  I  was  not  sorry  to  leave  a 
place  which  the  sun  so  seldom  visited.  Eliz- 
abeth, sunken-eyed,  pale,  came  down  to  see 
us  off;  her  mother  was  improving  rapidly, 
and  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  travel.  As 
she  stooped  to  kiss  me  (she  was  a  very  tall 
woman)  her  face  worked  convulsively. 

"  Yer've  ben  very  kind  ter  me,"  she  mur- 
mured under  her  breath.  "I'll  try  ter  dew 
as  yer  said,  and  take  ker  ov  Maw,  mebbe  it 
won't  hurt  so — "  she  broke  off  suddenly. 

I  have  seldom  felt  so  intensely  sorry  for 
any  human  being  as  I  did  for  Elizabeth 
Defunc.  How  I  longed  to  throw  my  arms 
around  her  neck  and  comfort  her,  woman 
fashion  I  But  Dick  and  the  coachman  were 
watching,  though  presently  the  former  turned 
away.  It  was  too  late  then.  Elizabeth 
had  retreated  as  the  carriage-door  was 
slammed.  Looking  back,  I  caught  a  last 
glimpse  of  her,  standing  in  the  same  position, 
a  misty  figure  blurred  and  indistinct  in  the 
falling  rain. 

Florence  Clark, 


MRS.  WASHINGTON    AND  GENERAL   LAFAYETTE. 


(See  Frontispiece.) 


IT  was  in  1 784  that  the  Marquis  Lafayette 
visited  Mrs.  Washington  in  her  plain  home 
in  Fredericksburg,  and,  tradition  tells,  was 
received  by  her  with  dignity  and  grace,  in 
her  garden,  with  a  garden  tool  in  her  hand, 
in  homespun  dress,  with  a  broad  straw  hat 
over  her  face.  From  the  garden  she  led  him 
to  her  parlor,  and  then,  without  a  change  of 


dress  or  any  apology,  she  heard  his  words 
of  unaffected  admiration  for  her  son,  and 
his  wishes  for  her  health  and  happiness,  and 
there,  at  his  request,  gave  her  blessing  to  the 
friend  of  her  son  and  the  ally  of  her  country. 
— yames  Power  Smithy  in  The  Home-Maker 
for  October,  1889. 


Edited  by  Christine  Terhune  Herrick. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  FOR  TIRED  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


EVERY  Spring  I  am  reminded  of  an  old 
neighbor  of  mine  who  used  to  say : 
**  I  have  no  patience  with  all  tl)is  bother  of 
cleaning  house  twice  a  year.  Why  don't 
people  keep  their  houses  clean  all  the  time, 
and  then  there  would  be  no  such  trouble  ?" 
And  yet  this  very  woman  was  always  at 
work,  and  constantly  nagging  husband  and 
boys  about  their  carelessness  in  making  dirt 
for  her  to  sweep  up.  In  short,  I  think  the 
worst  job  of  annual  house-cleaning  ever 
known  could  make  no  more  trouble  for  all 
concerned    than    her  everlasting   fuss   and 


scrub  throughout  the  year.  So,  as  the  time 
comes  for  the  extra  work  of  putting  our 
dwellings  in  summer  array,  I  wonder  if  there 
cannot  be  some  plan  devised  by  which  this 
will  be  made  easier. 

All  over  our  land  comes  up  a  cry  from 
overworked  women  for  advice  as  to  how 
this  can  be  done,  and  I  wish  every  woman 
would  make  up  her  mind  to  be  a  law  unto 
herself  in  the  matter. 

Many  a  delicate,  fragile  woman  who  has 
a  conscience  unduly  developed,  will  bravely 
undertake  to   do  just  as  much  as  her  robust 
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neighbor,  and  not  only  that,  she  thinks  she 
must  finish  it  in  just  the  same  length  of  time — 
and  then  suffers  for  it  all  the  rest  of  her  life. 

My  dear  sister,  cannot  you  realize  that 
vour  work  is  /or  you?  No  one  else  can  do 
your  part,  and  you  cannot  do  the  work  of 
another.  If  you  have  strength  enough  with- 
out tiring  yourself,  to  clean  just  one  room 
in  a  week,  then  begin  early,  and  scatter  your 
work  through  five  or  six  weeks  if  necessary. 
Cultivate  a  wholesome  habit  of  negligence, 
and  stop  just  the  moment  you  find  yourself 
getting  tired.  When  only  one  pair  of  hands 
must  do  the  work  of  the  family,  then  there 
should  be  very  careful  planning  to  make  the 
work  as  light  as  possible,  and  to  secure 
enough  time  for  rest  of  mind  and  body. 

How  many  times  have  I  seen  thin,  hag- 
gard women  working  on  with  backs  aching, 
and  with  nerves  at  high  tension  just  to  finish 
some  job  that  might  as  well  be  laid  by  until 
to-morrow  I 

Some  dear,  sensitive  sisters  have  a  fear  of 
seeming  lazy.  No  matter  how  it  seenis^  so 
that  you  keep  your  health  and  strength. 
Are  these  of  no  account?  I  often  thmk  I 
will  found  a  society  for  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  housekeepers — but  the  worst  of  it  is,  1 
would  have  to  punish  the  women  themselves, 
for  they  do  not  know  when  nor  how  to  save 
themselves.  They  think  it  seems  lazy  to  lie 
down  after  dinner,  to  sit  while  they  prepare 
vegetables,  or  iron,  to  use  a  mop  for  scrub- 
bing, to  cover  the  pantry  shelves  with  paper 
to  save  scouring,  to  use  a  kind  of  wash- 
ing fluid  to  make  the  clothes  white  without 
so  much  rubbing,  and  so  on.  They  make 
themselves  martyrs  to  the  bugbear  of  '*  seem- 
ing lazy,"  and  **  work  on  pure  nerve,"  as  an 
English  friend  calls  it,  until  by  and  by  Na- 
ture takes  a  fearful  revenge.  One  cannot  go 
on  forever  getting  overtired. 

By  degrees  a  nervous  irritability  comes 
over  you  like  a  shadow,  and  before  you 
know  it,  you  are  a  broken-down  invalid,  a 
shattered,  pale,  and  sad  wreck  before  middle 
life.  I  once  heard  a  dear  old  lady  say  to  a 
tired  young  mother,  **  My  dear,  it  is  your 
Christian  duty  to  let  your  house  be  dirfy. 
Just  keep  things  'broom  clean,' and  save 
your  life  for  your  husband  and  children." 

O,  if  women  only  realized  that  a  little 
saving  in  care  and  labor,  a  little  rest,  a  little 


change  would  perhaps  prevent  mental  or 
physical  break-down  !  An  easy  chair,  a 
quiet  hour,  a  day's  visit,  a  pleasant  book, 
may  save  a  brain  or  heart  just  on  the  point 
of  exhaustion.  If  you  feel  yourself  getting 
cross  or  upset,  just  close  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  you  are  working,  no  matter 
if  the  carpet  is  half  tacked  down,  or  if  the 
windows  are  half-washed.  Leave  things  just 
as  they  are,  go  off  by  yourself,  or  lie  down 
for  a  short  time,  and  keep  perfectly  quiet, 
or  pick  up  a  lively,  chatty  paper — anything 
that  will  completely  change  the  current  of 
your  thoughts,  and  let  the  muscles  lie  idle. 
Then  with  what  pleasure  you  will  take  up 
the  ta3k  to-morrow,  and  finish  it  with  per- 
fect ease ! 

Of  course  these  words  are  for  the  tired 
and  over-burdened  women — those  who  can- 
not afford  to  hire  help,  and  who  must  do  the 
best  they  can  without 

An  old  writer  says — "We  can  easily  man- 
age, if  we  will  only  take  each  day  the  burden 
appointed  for  it.  But  the  burden  will  be 
too  heavy  for  us  if  we  add  to  it  the  weight  of 
to-morrow  before  we  are  called  to  bear  it." 
We  sometimes  wear  out  mind  and  body  by 
forecasting  future  labor — and  **a  day  at  a 
time"  is  a  good  motto  for  all  of  us.  Do 
your  work  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  much  easier  it  will  be. 

We  hear  now-a-days  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  reflex  influence  of  one  thing  upon  an- 
other, and  this  is  but  the  modem  fashion  of 
uttering  the  old-time  truths. 

Our  grandmothers  prayed  for  strength  to 
bear  their  burdens  and  do  their  daily  duties, 
and  when  they  felt  a  peace  and  comfort  steal 
over  their  souls,  they  called  it  "the  Holy 
Spirit  in  answer  to  prayer."  We,  their  nine^ 
teenth  century  daughters,  utter  the  same  re- 
quests, repeat  the  same  verse  of  Scripture,  or 
whisper  in  our  hearts  the  same  tender  hymn, 
and  when  we  are  touched  with  a  holy  calm, 
and  feel  a  wondrous  lightening  of  our  bur- 
dens, the  philosophers  call  it  the  "  reflex  in- 
fluence of  our  mental  desires."  O,  no  mat- 
ter what  they  call  it !  Call  it  any  name,  the 
fact  remains,  and  we  who  have  had  such  help 
in  our  own  experience  know  how  sure  and 
comforting  it  always  is. 

"In  quietness  shall  thy  soul  find  its 
strength."  E,  A.  Maiihews. 


BUSINESS  SELF-RELIANCE.    NO.  2. 

Practical   Points  in  Accounting. 


DOUBT  not  that 
there  are  among 
The  Home-Mak- 
er's readers  many 
who  feel  the  lack 
of  practical 
knowledge  of 
simple  business 
forms  and  me- 
thods. 

You  may  have 
received  a  liberal 
education,  including,  perhaps,  a  full  collegi- 
ate course  of  study,  but  among  the  ologies 
or  isms  there  was  nothing  regarding  the  sim- 
ple process  of  keeping  family  accounts,  nor, 
in  the  extended  course  in  literature  and  rhet- 
oric, was  there  any  allusion  to  that  import- 
ant composition,  a  business  letter.* 

Let  us  suppose  that  with  you,  as  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  marriage  has  first  placed 
under  your  control  a  stated  income  that  you 
are  anxious  to  use  to  the  best  advantage. 
Husbands  are  growing  to  see  the  justice  of 
placing  the  sum  allowed  for  household  ex- 
penses in  the  hands  of  the  wife  for  disburse- 
ment, and  whether  it  is  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month,  or  ten  times  that  sum,  you  desire  the 
greatest  return  in-  comfort,  health,  and  hap- 
piness. 

Unless  you  have  considered  and  classified 
your  probable  expenses,  have  allotted  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  your  monthly  income  to  meet 
each  class,  and  have  kept  a  strict  record  of 
the  actual  outlay,  you  will  find  yourself  at 
the  end  of  the  month  bankrupt — perhaps  in 
debt,  and  unable  to  account  for  your  expen- 
ditures. 

"Money  is  character,"  wrote  Lord  Lytton. 
**  And  the  management  of  money  is  an  art." 
If  this  is  true  the  management  must  be  sys- 
tematic. 

A  book  for  your  accounts  may  be  pur- 
chased for  a  dime,  and  your  expenditures 
may  be  classed  under  three  general  heads ; 
household  expenses,  personal  expenses,  and 
rent  or  taxes.  In  large  cities  the  latter  is  a 
most  important  item,  and  usually  heads  the 
list. 

Household  expenses  may  be  subdivided 
into  accounts  with  grocer,  butcher,  baker, 
fuel  and  lights,  water  and  ice,  servants  and 
help,  furnishing  and  repairs,  with  a  small 
balance  allowed  for  unexpected   demands. 


Personal  expenses  may  cover  clothing,  doc- 
tor, dentist  and  medicine,  books  and  papers, 
amusements,  church,  including  pew  rent 
and  charity,  tuition  of  children,  insurance, 
etc.  Clothing,  again,  may  have  spaces  re- 
served for  each  member  of  the  family,  or  for 
each  class  of  apparel. 

If  this  system  is  carefully  followed,  at  the 
end  of  the  month  you  will  be  able  to  balance 
your  accounts  in  this  way. 

It  may  be  wise  to  make  weekly,  instead  of 
monthly  settlements. 

OCTOBER,   1889.' 

By  Household  Expenses. 

Meat  and  fish,        -        -  $15.00 

Groceries  and  vegetables,  1 5-  50 

Service,     -        -        -        -  19.00 

Repairs  and  furniture,    -  10.00 

Fuel  and  lights,          -         -  4. 50 

Water  and  ice,       -        -  1.75 


$65.75 


Personal  Expenses. 


Clothing, 
Recreation, 
Doctor  and  med. 
Church,    - 
Insurance,     - 
Tuition,     - 

Rent,     - 
Balance,    - 


Amount  Received, 


$35-25 
11.00 

3-50 
15.00 

3-50 
5.00 


$73.25 
50.00 
11.00 

$200.00 
200.00 


♦Bardeen's  Rhetoric  now  supplies  this  lack. 


In  managing  a  large  monthly  income  it  is 
more  convenient  to  open  an  account  with  a 
bank  and  make  all  payments  by  check. 
These  checks,  when  returned  by  the  bank, 
are  your  receipt  for  the  money  paid.  It  is 
wise  to  let  the  balance  remain  in  the  bank 
against  emergencies.  But  if  your  income  is 
small  and  your  payments  have  been  made  in 
cash,  the  balance,  even  though  it  be  trifling, 
should  be  deposited  in  a  savings  bank,  sub- 
ject to  your  order.  It  is  important  to  form 
the  habit  of  so  managing  the  funds  submit- 
ted to  your  control  that  there  shall  be  a  sur- 
plus each  month.  It  is  here  that  money,  or 
its  possession,  becomes  an  indication  of 
character. 

Before  paying  a  bill,  read  it  carefully  and 
compare  it  with  the  pass-book  or  memoran- 
dum, that  all  good  managers  are  faithful  in 
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keeping.  Have  it  properly  receipted  and 
file  away.  Never  destroy  a  receipt  until  the 
account  is  outlawed,  for  mistakes  may  occur 
even  in  the  most  reliable  firms,  and  a  new 
bill  may  be  presented.  These  receipted  bills 
should  be  folded  into  narrow  slips,  and  the 
name  of  the  firm,  the  amount  and  the  date 
should  be  written  across  one  end,  and  the 
pile  so  arranged  that  in  running  through  it 
these  items  can  be  easily  read. 

In  book-keeping  for  a  charitable  institu- 
tion or  treasurership  in  an  organization, 
much  the  same  method  should  be  pursued. 
All  the  receipts,  the  donations,  the  legacies, 
the  interest  from  the  sinking  fund  or  invest- 
ments, as  well  as  the  balance  in  bank,  should 
be  entered  in  the  credit  page,  while  all  ex- 
penditures should  be  entered  on  the  opposite 
or  debt  page. 

In  this  case  it  is  customary  to  appoint  an 
auditor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  ail  bills 
and  endorse  them  as  correct  before  presenta- 
tion to  the  treasurer;  or,  when  the  expendi- 
tures are  very  large,  the  bills  are  often  re- 
quired to  be  accompanied  by  a  voucher,  or 
sworn  statement,  that  they  are  just  demands. 
These  vouchers  relieve  both  the  auditor  and 
the  treasurer  of  a  measure  of  their  responsi- 
bility, but  no  system  can  remove  the  neces- 
sity of  exercising  great  care  and  discretion  in 
managing  the  monetary  affairs  of  others. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  you  are  called 
upon  to  make  out  a  bill,  and  as  you  are  not 
in  business,  you  have  no  printed  form.  A 
young  teacher  in  sending  the  bills  for  the 
first  quarter  of  her  newly-opened  school, 
placed  herself  debtor  to  each  patron  to  the 
amount  of  the  tuition,  through  ignorance  of 
the  proper  position  of  her  own  name. 

This  is  a  simple  form  ; 

Mrs.  Pauline  Gary 

To  Mary  Wilson,  Dr. 
Sept.  loth,  1889. 

By  Embroidering  one  Sofa  Pillow,     $5.00 

$2.50  .75 

**  Materials  and  Stamping,        -        325 


Rec'd  Payment, 


$8.25 


Mary  Wilson. 


Never  receipt  a  bill  until  it  is  actually 
paid,  not  even  if  it  is  sent  to  a  relation  or 
friend.  Indeed,  there  should  be  no  friend- 
ship in  business. 

The  correct  composition  of  a  business  let- 
ter may  give  you  more  perplexity  than  any 
other  business  form.  But  a  few  general  rules 
cover  its   construction.     An  ideal    business 


letter  is  properly  dated,  accurately  addressed, 
securely  sealed,  and  stamped ;  it  is  legibly 
written,  its  statements  are  clear,  concise, 
complete,  and  courteously  expressed ;  and 
it  is  signed  by  the  full  name  of  the  writer, 
with  her  post-office  address  appended.  These 
points  are  not  difficult  to  master,  yet  failure 
to  observe  even  one  form  often  produces 
confusion  and  annoyance. 

This  letter  may  serve  as  an  example : 
Plymouth,  Conn.,  Aug.  19th,  1889. 
Daniell  &  Sons, 

Broadway,  8th  and  9th  Sts., 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen : 

I  received  to-day  per  Adams  Express  the 
seven  yards  of  white  cashmere  and  six  yards 
of  white  silk  ordered  Aug.  loth.  Permit 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  my  letter  of  that 
date,  in  which  I  carefully  ordered  white 
surah  instead  of  the  India  silk  that  was  re- 
ceived. Believing  that  the  substitution  was 
a  clerical  mistake  that  you  will  kindly  rec- 
tify as  soon  as  it  is  made  known,  I  return 
the  silk. 


Yours  truly, 

Isabella  Hunt  Pollard. 


Mrs. 


John  Pollard, 
Plymouth, 

Conn. 


Send  goods  per  Adams  Express,  via. 
Thomaston. 

In  this  model  the  writer  carefully  dates 
and  addresses  her  sheet,  proceeds  directly  to 
the  subject  under  consideration,  and  avoids 
all  personal  or  unimportant  matter.  The 
date  of  the  former  letter  to  which  attention 
is  directed  is  given  that  it  may  be  easily 
identified,  also  a  simple  statement  of  the 
point  in  question,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
letter  is  courteous.  For  polite  phrases  prop- 
erly introduced  in  a  letter  may  affect  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  reply.  This  signature  is 
good  form  for  a  married  woman.  The  cor- 
rect address  is  added,  and  also  directions 
for  sending  the  goods.  This  letter,  although 
it  alludes  to  a  former  one,  makes  no  de- 
mand upon  the  memory  of  a  firm  whose 
daily  mail  numbers  hundreds  of  letters,  that 
are  distributed  among  many  clerks.  It  is 
complete  in  itself.  Care  on  this  point  will 
save  much  valuable  time  to  the  person  or 
firm  addressed  and  will  prevent  mistakes 
and  annoyance  to  yourself. 

Were  you  addressing  an  individual  instead 
of  a  firm,  it  would  be  proper  to  say  **L)ear 
Sir"  or  "Dear  Madam." 
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A  widow  of  maiden  may  place  in  brackets 
before  her  baptismal  name  Mrs.  or  Miss,  as 
the  case  may  require.  But  never  sign  a 
diminutive  to  a  business  communication. 
Where  initials  only  are  signed,  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  is  given  to  the  masculine  sex,  and 
the  reply  may  fail  to  reach  you. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  correct  address, 
add  any  particulars  that  may  aid  the  postman 
in  discovering  the  owner  of  the  letter. 

Were  you  writing  to  Marion  Harland  and 
ignorant  of  her  street  and  number,  yet  aware 
that  she  is  editor  of  The  Home-Maker,  that 
fact  recorded  on  the  envelope  would  insure 
the  safe  carriage  of  the  letter. 

It  is  well  to  write  your  own  address  across 
the  end  of  the  envelope,  that  the  letter  may 
be  returned,  if  unclaimed. 


The  etiquette  of  enclosing  postage  is  but 
the  practice  of  the  golden  rule.  If  the  re- 
ply will  benefit  the  receiver  of  the  letter 
solely,  no  postage  need  be  enclosed ;  but  if 
the  obligation  or  favor  is  on  your  side  the 
stamp  is  obligatory.  A  little  thought  will 
make  this  statement  clear.  In  cases  of  doubt 
it  is  wiser  to  sacrifice  a  stamp  rather  than 
seem  rude. 

Satirical  Puck  makes  a  grateful  bank-teller 
present  a  bouquet  to  the  one  lady  of  his 
business  acquaintance  who  properly  en- 
dorsed her  checks.  Even  more  deserving 
of  honor  is  the  woman  who  has  mastered  a 
model  style  of  business  correspondence.  Is 
she,  indeed,  a  rara-avis  ? 

Harriet  Cushman  Wilkie, 
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S  mere  house- 
hold drudgery 
the  ideal  lot  of 
woman  ?  Most 
certainly  not 
In  a  very  large 
p  ro  portion  of 
American 
homes,  a  sinful 
amount  of 
drudgery  is  in- 
flicted upon  wo- 
man. No  man  of  any  sensibility  sees  a 
delicate  woman  bending  over  a  washtub,  or 


down  on  her  knees,  scouring  a  floor,  or 
rushing  to  do  twenty  things  in  the  time  in- 
sufficient to  do  ten,  without  a  thrill  of  pity. 
The  great  problem  is  to  determine  what  is 
the  utmost  reform  possible  within  the  homes 
where  America's  wives  and  mothers  are  still 
to  dwell. 

Well,  First :  It  should  begin  in  the  very 
construction  of  the  houses.  Why  will  al- 
most all  farm  and  village  architects  put  the 
well  and  cistern  pumps  about  ten  feet  out- 
side the  back  door?  Nay,  I  saw  but  re- 
cently in  a  city,  a  house  with  a  hydrant  so 
set,  when  it  might  have  been  carried  into 
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the  kitchen  by  a  few  feet  of  pipe.  The  ef- 
fect is,  that  a  woman  working  in  a  hot  kit- 
chen, often  of  necessity  in  a  driving  hurry, 
must  step  out  in  wind,  rain,  sleet,  or  snow, 
and  pump  a  pail  of  water,  lug  it  in, — and 
be  limited  to  that  pail,  instead  of  drawing 
on  the  unlimited  well.  Why  not  have  inan- 
imate pipes,  which  have  no  muscles  to  get 
tired,  and  no  nerves  to  feel,  and  which  can 
be  replaced  for  money, — as  her  life-power 
cannot, — do  all  this  for  her  so  that  hard 
and  soft  water  shall  wait  in  hydrant,  or 
pump,  at  her  elbow  ?  The  same  perverse 
ingenuity  is  shown  in  building  a  wood- 
shed, with  this  remarkable  addition, — 
that  it  costs  more  to  build  it  ten  feet 
away  than  it  would  to  join  it  on,  because 
there  must  be  a  fourth  side  and  a  separate 
roof.  Then,  all  these  things, — pumps, 
shed,  etc. — must  be  down  from  two  to  six 
steps  ;  and,  in  a  busy  day,  a  woman  will  go 
up  and  down  enough  steps  to  have  carried 
her  to  the  top  of  the  Washington  Monument, 
and  back  again.  What  harmful  addition 
this  is  to  her  work,  every  woman  and  every 
physician  will  testify.  A  few  senseless 
stones  put  under  those  sills  at  the  outset 
would  obviate  the  difficulty,  once  and  for- 
ever. Then,  have  all  under  one  roof,  and 
this  alone  would  seem  Paradise  to  many  a 
weary  wife.  Our  improved  barns  are  con- 
structed to  save  steps  and  lifting.  Suppose 
we  have  some  improved  houses  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  our  wives.  Why  should  all 
the  labor-saving  be  for  the  stronger  sex  ? 

It  would  seem  as  if  somebody  would  have 
to  knock  out  the  brains  of  a  few  architects 
before  the  fraternity  will  learn  how  to  build 
stairs.  The  *'  lazy  Italians" — as  we  are  fain 
to  call  them — will  build  a  stair — perhaps 
because  they  are  lazy — which  is  as  easy  as 
an  ascending  garden-path.  Three,  or  at 
most  four  inches  rise,  and  ten  inches  or 
more  across  the  top,  enable  you  to  put  your 
whole  foot  down  flat  at  every  step  and  walk 
forward,  instead  of  lifting  the  whole  body  by 
a  spring  from  the  toes.  If  you  wish  to  run 
down,  you  scud  swiftly  forward,  instead  of 
dropping  perpendicularly  with  a  series  of 
damaging  shocks.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment has  at  last  provided  such  stairs  for 
overtaxed  Congressmen  to  ascend  the  ter- 
races of  the  Capitol.  They  take  a  little  more 
room,  but  the  country  is  large.  Even  in  our 
crowded  cities,  a  little  ingenious  winding  of 
the  stair  case  would  often  make  all  needed 
difference.  One's  cellar  stairs  need  not  have 
a  mahogany  balustrade,  but  they  should  have 
as  easy  steps  as  those  of  the  front  hall,  for 


there  is  nothing  so  exhilarating  in  the  at- 
mosphere as  to  facilitate  the  labor,  if  they 
have  not 

Closet-room  is  no  mere  feminine  fancy, 
but  the  good  sense  of  the  sex.  It  is  as  neces- 
sary to  a  housekeeper  as  a  corn-bin  is  to 
a  farmer,  or  a  tool-chest  to  a  mechanic  : — 
that  she  may  have  somewhere  to  put  things 
so  that  they  shall  be  out  of  the  way  when  one 
wants  to  move,  and  in  the  way  when  one 
wants  to  find  them.  It  should  be  ample  and 
well-distributed,  so  that  she  may  not  have 
to  be  endlessly  moving  one  thing  to  get  an- 
other. If  a  farmer  had  his  grain  in  such 
shape  that  he  had  to  shovel  out  a  bushel  of 
oats  every  time  he  wanted  a  bushel  of  corn, 
— and  then  put  the  oats  back  again, — there 
would  be  sound  of  saw  and  hammer  in  that 
barn,  and  a  new  arrangement  of  things,  if 
there  was  a  tree  left  on  his  farm,  and  a  saw- 
mill within  a  hundred  miles. 

Many  labor-saving  inventions  are  yet  pos- 
sible for  the  household.  There  will  be  a  ma- 
chine to  wash  dishes,  and  such  a  cookingstove 
as  Mrs.  Livermore  suggests,  to  which  no 
woman  shall  bend  the  knee.  They  will  come 
when  domestic  work  shall  be  held  in  such  high 
honor  as  to  enlist  the  best  mechanical  genius 
of  the  age  in  its  behalf.  So  long  as  the 
kitchen  is  cried  down,  like  the  jail,  for  those 
to  keep  out  of  who  can  and  those  to  endure 
who  must,  it  will  be  likely  to  be  Httle  more 
inviting  than  the  aforesaid  jail.  Let  our 
women's  rights  advocates  only  begin  at  the 
right  end — combine  all  their  argument,  wit, 
learning,  persuasion  and  agitation  for  im- 
proved domestic  facilities,  and  they  can  make 
American  manhood  do  anything  they  want 
done.  The  women's  papers  in  farmers'  in- 
stitutes are  even  now  working  in  this  direc- 
tion, of  reform  in  dwellings  and  appliances. 
Why  not  have  a  Women's  Domestic  Con- 
gress that  shall  offer  handsome  premiums 
for  improved  implements,  plans  of  dwellings, 
etc.  Say  $  i  ooo  for  the  best  model  of  a  cook- 
ing-stove as  high  as  a  table,  so  that  every 
culifiary  operation  could  be  performed  with- 
out stooping,  and  as  efficient  otherwise  as 
those  now  in  use.  Then,  by  publications 
and  addresses  at  public  gatherings,  and 
suitable  agencies  from  house  to  house,  make 
their  improvements  known  to  all  their  sex. 

There  is  no  reason,  for  instance,  why  any 
woman  should  now  be  liftmg  about  the  old, 
unmerciful,  iron  kettles  weighing  some 
part  of  a  ton ;  when  she  can  have 
those  of  agate-iron  ware,  to  be  moved  easily 
by  the  feeblest  arm.  As  an  immediate 
practical  resource,  it  is  not  much  for  a  man 
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to  bring  in  an  armful  of  wood,  or  a  pail  of 
water.  Have  a  good  wood-box,  or  coal- 
box,  and  a  kindling-box,  by  your  stove,  and 
let  your  husband  or  the  hired  man  make 
it  his  business  to  keep  them  full.  It  is  only 
good  exercise  for  strong  muscles,  but  desola- 
tion, and  sometimes  death  for  weak  ones. 
Wherever  heavy  muscular  strain  is  involved, 
man  should  contrive,  somehow,  to  make  it 
his  work, — and  woman  should  contrive  to 
have  him. 

In  families  where  there  are  many  individ- 
uals who  do  not  aid  in  the  house- work,  and 
in  all  families  where  there  are  little  children, 
the  wife  and  mother  should  have  "help" 
if  it  can  be  had.  If  the  expense  can  be 
saved  from  dress,  dress  more  plainly  by  all 
means.  "Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  than  raiment  ? "  If  it  can  be 
saved  from  cigars,  tobacco,  or  the  **  occa- 
sional glass,"  or  from  clubs,  secret  societies 
and  theatres,  let  the  man  by  all  means  save 
it  there,  and  scorn  to  feed  needless  indul- 
gences* with  his  wife's  flesh  and  blood.  And 
if  It  can  be  saved  out  of  a  bank-account,  save 
it  from  that,  and  instead  of  treasure  locked 
up  in  a  vault,  have  a  beaming,  smiling, 
hopeful  treasure  of  womanhood  at  the  fire- 
side— all  which  a  wife  '* tired  to  death" 
cannot  be,  though  she  have  the  affection  of 
a  Ruth,  and  the  devotion  of  a  Hannah. 

There  is  a  merciless  cruelty  in  many  of 
our  rural  districts,  which  missionaries  might 
well  be  sent  to  correct,  in  the  name  of 
Christianity  and  humanity.  The  farmer, 
besides  all  his  costly  improved  machinery, 
has  his  *' hi  red  men"  for  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  for  sheep-shearing  and  mowing 
and  reaping  and  feeding  stock,  and  a  solid, 
imported  host  to  do  his  threshing,  and  his 
wife  has  them  too, — to  cook  for,  to  wash  for, 
and  make  beds  for,  and  sweep  for.  Yet  she 
cannot  have  one  ** hired  girl"  to  help  in  all 
those  heavy  tasks,  and  pay  her  as  much  per 
week  as  some  of  these  men  are  paid  per  day. 
No  wonder  the  increase  of  insanity  is  re- 
marked among  farmers'  wives.  When  we 
see  how  things  go  in  some  districts,  we  only 
wonder  there  are  any  sane  ones  left.  Church- 
going  used  to  be  their  one  outlet ;  but  with 
the  spread  of  infidelity  in  many  rural  dis- 
tricts, this  is  now  often  denied  them  almost 
the  year  round,  and  instead  of  a  ride  in  the 
fresh  air  and  a  chance  at  least  to  sit  down  in 
the  sanctuary  and  have  thoughts  of  rest  in 
heaven,  there  is  a  great  company  to  feed 
and  Sunday  is  made  the  hardest  day  of  the 
week. 

It  is  not  well  that  the  merely  mechanical 


should  be  any  human  being's  incessant  and 
only  occupation.  Some  mental  outlook 
there  should  be  in  every  life.  When  woman 
absolutely  cannot  get  it,  civiHzation  is  in 
fault  When  she  needlessly  fails  to  get  it, 
she  is  in  fault.  The  work  of  any  home  is 
practically  infinite.  Were  the  woman  in 
charge  a  disembodied  spirit,  never  needing 
to  eat,  sleep,  or  rest,  she  could  work  twenty- 
four  hours  every  day  all  the  year  round  and 
never  catch  up,  if  she  were  determined  on 
perfection  in  every  trifle.  When  a  living 
woman  with  body  and  nerves  works  so, 
body  and  mind  become  diseased.  Objects 
loose  their  proportion.  Trifles  become 
tragedies.  The  breaking  of  a  tea-cup  or  a 
slit  in  a  child's  frock  are  sorrows  for  which 
earth  has  no  remedy.  She  goes  out  into  the 
air  and  sunshine,  into  contact  with  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  other  lives  ; — ^reads  out  into 
other  lands  and  times — up  into  the  grandest 
thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds — and  when 
she  returns  to  the  "common  task,"  life  falls 
into  perspective.  The  greatest  matters  come 
to  the  front  and  receive  the  thought  and 
care  they  deserve,  and  there  is  life-power  to 
deal  with  them,  when  it  is  not  subdivided 
among  endless  little  things.  Trifles  drop 
into  the  back-ground  and  restful  vistas  open 
before  the  soul.  Any  good  life,  looked  at 
from  the  right  point  of  view,  is  beautiful  and 
happy,  but  sometimes  that  point  of  view 
must  be  sought  outside  the  common  routine. 
The  young  mother,  who  thought  she  "could 
.not"  be  away  an  hour  from  her  baby,  finds  it 
still  alive  on  her  return,  and — if  it  has  been 
in  sensible  hands,  and  neither  gorged,  dosed 
nor  jounced — she  is  surprised  to  find  how 
"good  "  it  is,  simply  because  it  sympathises 
with  her  steadier  nerves  and  more  cheery 
heart.  The  worn  matron,  "ready  to  drop," 
drags  herself  out  to  meet  some  social  de- 
mand, and  finds  the  wheels  of  civilization 
still  revolving  on  her  return  ;  and  somehow 
she  takes  hold  of  everything  by  the  other  end, 
with  the  eye  of  a  general  and  the  spirit  of 
mastery. 

A  family  of  our  acquaintance  have  among 
their  possessions  a  very  vivid  seven-year-old 
girl  and  a  choice  three-months-old  calf. 
The  little  girl  started  to  catch  the  calf,  and 
the  calf  ran  around  the  barn.  After  it  went 
the  little  girl,  eager  to  overtake  it,  till,  as 
she  turned  her  head,  the  calf  had  made  more 
than  its  half  of  the  distance,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance was  running  after  her.  Then, 
indeed,  she  ran  and  screamed,  which  so  elec- 
trified the  calf  that  it  also  began  to  make 
better  time,  and  round  and  round  they  went 
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in  mad  chase,  each  in  mortal  terror  lest  the 
other  should  catch  up,  till  the  big  brother 
came  to  the  rescue.  So  it  is  often  that  the 
hurried  matron  chasing  her  work  around  the 
house  gets  to  the  point  where  the  work 


seems  to  be  chasing  her,  and  her  only  chance 
of  relief  is  some  interference  from  outside  to 
stop  the  pursuit  long  enough  for  her  to  start 
in  again  as  the  driver,  and  not  the  driven. 
J.  C.  Fernald. 


HOUSEKEEPING— PAST  AND   PRESENT. 


ITH  those  of  a 
certain  age  it  is 
a  fashion  to  de- 
cry the  present 
and  extol  the 
past.  That**old 
things  have 
passed  away  and 
all  things  be- 
ci)me  new"  is  to 
them  a  constant 
affront;  that 
there  exist  those  who  look  upon  these  chan- 
ges with  complacency  and  even  approval 
is  a  never-ending  irritation. 

"There  are  no  times  like  the  old  times 
When  you  and  I  were  young," 

voices  the  sentiment  of  their  hearts,  and 
they  cling  to  old-time  customs  and  ideas 
with  a  loyal  tenacity  which  is  almost  pathetic 
— albeit  somewhat  exasperating  at  times  to 
the  younger  generation. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
the  charge  of  retrogression  is  well-founded, 
I   would  call  attention  to  a  few  household 


appliances — ancient  and  modem.  That  I 
may  do  this  more  forcibly,  let  me  take  you 
back  to  the  time  of  our  grandmothers,  and 
invite  you  without  further  delay  into  that 
*  *  sanctum  sanctorum  "  of  the  housekeeper — 
the  kitchen. 

We  see  the  broad  open  fireplace — famed 
in  story  and  in  song — but  the  breaker,  never- 
theless, of  many  women's  backs.  The  crane, 
with  its  projecting  arms,  is  hung  over*  the 
fire.  From  the  hooks  hang  kettle  and  pot, 
while  on  the  hearth  stand  the  oven  or  bake- 
kettle,  with  its  iron  lid  and  the  tin  reflector. 
A  trivet,  or  three-legged  cast-iron  stool,  is 
one  of  the  modern  improvements  of  the 
time,  and  offers  a  more  substantial  support 
for  coffee-pot  and  frying-pan  than  the  treach- 
erous coals.  With  this  equipment,  and  the 
addition  in  many  kitchens  of  a  capacious 
brick  oven,  the  cook  must  work  out  her  own 
salvation. 

The  oven  was  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
chimney  and  was  heated  by  having  a  fire 
built  in  it.  When  it  was  sufficiently  hot  the 
coals  were  removed  and  the  entire  baking  of 
bread,  cakes  and  pies  put  in  at  once,  or  in 
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instalments,  according  to  the  preference  of 
the  housekeeper.  They  were  removed  when 
done,  with  a  long-handled  baker's  shovel, 
kept  for  the  purpose.  In  Southern  kitchens, 
where  the  baking  was  done  freshly  for  each 
meal,  these  ovens  were  more  rare  than  in 
the  North,  but  the  bake-kettles  and  reflectors 
were  in  more  common  use. 

The  first  of  these  utensils,  called  variously, 
according  to  the  locality,  oven,  bake-oven 
and  bake-kettle,  was  a  round,  flat-bottomed, 
cast-iron  vessel,  having  short  legs  and  an 
iron  top,  with  a  handle  in  the  centre,  and 
was  used  in  this  wise : 

The  loaves  of  bread.  Northern  ''johnny- 
cake, "  or  Southern  "corn-pone,'*  were  put 
into  the  oven,  the  top  was  put  on  and  cov- 
ered with  coals,  and  the  whole  set  over 
coals  pulled  out  on  the  hearth.  There 
it  stood  until  the  bread  was  presum- 
ably done.  Whether  the  cook's  judgment 
as  to  the  time  of  taking  it  up  was  unerring, 
or  what  was  done  in  the  event  of  its  not 
being  so,  are  questions  that  must  be  an- 
swered by  some  older  person. 

The  tin  reflector  was  a  contrivance  for 
baking  by  reflection.  It  consisted  of  two 
sheets  of  tin,  the  lower  one  slanting  upward 
from  the  fire,#  the  other  slanting  upward 
toward  the  fire.  Two  short  legs  in  front  and 
two  long  legs  in  the  back  kept  it  in  place. 
The  ends  were  closed,  and  a  grate  coming 
out  from  the  point  of  convergence  made  a 
resting  place  for  the  pan  of  biscuits.  The 
open  side  was  placed  in  front  of  the  glowing 
fire,  and  the  biscuits,  enveloped  by  the  re- 
flected heat,  were  in  time  cooked. 

I  recall  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  waffle 
irons  used  under  the  old  dispensation.  They 
looked  much  like  a  pair  of  indented  shovels 
turned  together,  the  long  handles  enabling 
the  cook  to  stand  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
fire  while  turning  them  from  side  to  side. 

Meats  or  fowls  to  be  cooked  were  fastened 
to  a  hook  from  the  centre  of  the  fire-place, 
and  turned  from  time  to  time  until  done, 
or  were  roasted  on  a  spit.  A  lady,  speaking 
of  this  old-time  roasting,  says  :  "We  boiled 
more  than  we  roasted," — and  who  can 
wonder? 

Now,  compare  all  this  with  the  modern 
cook-stove  or  range  with  warming-closet  and 
reservoir  all  adjusted  to  a  woman's  height, 
and  furnished  with  broilers,  bakers,  steamers, 
toasters,  waffle-irons,  muffin-pans,  croquette 
baskets  and  the  numberless  contrivances  for 
the  convenience  of  the  cook, — and  tell  me — 
do  you  sigh  when  you  are  cooking,  for  the 
"good  old  times?*' 


After  the  cook-stove,  which  should  un- 
questionably be  ranked  first  in  a  list  of  house- 
hold improvements — if  not  indeed,  when  we 
consider  the  number  benefitted,  first  in  the 
inventions  of  the  age — comes  the  extension 
table.  To  those  unaccustomed  to  any  other 
kind  of  table  this '  may  not  seem  an  impor- 
tant invention,  but  you  who  have  ever  as- 
sisted at  the  ceremony  of  enlarging  the  old- 
fashioned  leaf  tables  will  readily  acknowledge 
the  merits  of  the  modem  kind.  Two  tables, 
unless  bought  to  go  together,  were  seldom 
of  exactly  the  same  width  or  height,  and  a 
slight  variation  or  the  warping  of  a  leaf  was 
fatal. 

I  remember,  in  a  primitive  time  and 
region  in  the  West,  the  struggles  of  this 
kind  of  a  brilliant  woman  much  given 
to  hospitality,  but  poorly  provided  with  the 
means  of  dispensmg  it  She  had  but  one 
dining-table,  but  it  required  enlargement 
much  oftener  than  do  many  extension-tables 
in  more  favored  regions,  and  its  capacity 
was  increased  in  the  following  manner  : 

She  possessed  a  square  walnut  table  nearly 
the  width  of  her  dining-table.  This  she 
built  out  to  the  required  width  with  a  pine 
board  nailed  on  with  cleats  below.  Then 
she  had  sheet-iron  clamps  put  on  one  end  of 
this  table  and  on  one  leaf  of  her  dining- 
table.  Into  these  clamps  were  pushed  slats 
upon  which  rested  two  or  three  leaves  as  the 
case  required. 

Thus  far  it  was  all  clear  sailing,  but  the 
walnut  table  was  unfortunately,  about  two 
inches  lower  than  the  other.  To  remedy  this, 
knobs  of  the  required  height  were  sawed 
from  an  old  walnut  bedstead,  spikes  were 
driven  through  them  and  inserted  in  gimlet 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  table  legs.  Owing 
to  the  insecurity  of  its  foundations,  this  table 
had  to  be  planted,  as  it  were,  where  it  was 
to  stay,  and  the  rest  built  on  to  it.  It  was  a 
most  curious-looking  structure  before  it  was 
dressed,  but  with  a  table-cloth  on  was  a  very 
respectable  black  waluut  affair,  and  nobody 
but  the  family  knew  of  the  labor  with  which 
it  had  been  evolved. 

If,  as  some  tell  us,  anticipation  is  one  ele- 
ment of  enjoyment,  those  dinners  must  have 
been  most  delightful  affairs  to  the  hostess 
and  her  daughters,  at  least,  for  there  was  al- 
ways the  charming  uncertainty  that  the  table 
might  collapse  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities. 

It  grieves  me  to  this  day  to  remember  that 
with  extension-tables  selling  for  seven  dollars 
and  upward,  this  dear  lady  died  without  one. 

Not  least  among  the  labor-saving  inven- 
tions of  the  age  is  the  slat  bedstead.     Proba- 
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bly  most  of  us  can  remember  the  old-fash- 
ioned cord  bedstead  and  the  labor  involved 
in  putting  it  together.  It  required  almost 
a  family  to  do  it — one  with  steady  hand  to 
thread  the  holes  with  the  cord,  which  must 
have  been  well  wrapped  at  the  end,  another 
to  wield  the  hammer,  the  children  to  carry 
the  pins,  and  the  man  of  strength  to  manage 
the  all-important  bed-wrench.  And  when  it 
was  done,  what  an  abomination  it  was  !  No 
sooner  up  than  with  a  tendency  to  go  down, 
toward  the  middle,  at  least,"  and  forming  a 
perfect  harbor  and  nesting  place  for  what 
one  writer  calls  **  Midnight  Bedouins," 
to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  from  ropes 
weakened  by  much  strain. 

Probably  no  family  of  children  was  ever 
brought  to  maturity  in  those  days  without 
having  to  face  the  dreadful  ordeal  of  going 
down-stairs  after  a  season  of  nocturnal  romps 
to  announce  the  dismaying  intelligence  that 
''somehow — the  bed-cord  had  broken." 

Yet  when  the  slat  bedstead  was  introduced 
it  encountered  much  ridicule,  if  not  active 
opposition. 

*'  The  idea  of  sleeping  on  a  board  !  "  said 
the  conservative.  *  *  Well !  bed-cords  are 
good  enough  for  us  1 "  But  the  invention  of 
springs  answered  the  board  argument,  and 
it  was  so  obviously  an  improvement  that  the 
use  of  slat  bedsteads  soon  became  universal. 
Improved  springs  followed,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  woven  wire  bed  with  its  reduction 
in  price  from  thirty  to  three  dollars,  and  the 
evolution  from  the  old  double  lounge  of  the 
modern  folding  bed,  have  left  little  to  ask  in 
the  matter  of  sleeping  arrangements. 

One  little  thing  which  adds  almost  incal- 
culably to  the  con\enience  of  the  house- 
keeper is  the  castor  or  roller.  Old-fashioned 
furniture  was  always  heavy,  and  the  difficulty 
of  moving  high-post-bedsteads  and  massive 
mahogany  bureaus  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
in  this  age  of  light  furniture  and  castors.  I 
have  a  feeling  recollection  of  the  semi-annual 
contests  I  used  to  have  with  a  certain 
ponderous  bookcase — a  contest  in  which  I 
generally  came  off  second  best.  Once,  I 
remember,  my  servant  and  I  had  pulled  and 
twisted  and  tugged  at  it  to  no  avail,  and  I 
was  forced  to  call  to  my  assistance  a  negro 
man  sawing  wood  in  the  back-yard.  He 
put  a  stick  of  wood  under  one  end  and 
moved  it  out  with  perfect  ease. 

*'Well,"  I  said,  '*it  doesn't  seem  very 
hard  for  you  to  do  it." 

He  drew  himself  up  and  looked  down  on 
my  pitiful  five  feet  two  with  conscious  supe- 
riority. 


*'Dey's  nothin' in  dis  worl',  madam,"  he 
said,  **like  power  !  " 

Which  I,  in  my  helplessness,  could  not 
gainsay. 

But,  after  all,  the  power  of  brain  which 
could,  by  so  simple  a  contrivance  as  a  castor, 
set  all  the  bedsteads  and  bureaus  of  Christen- 
dom spinning  at  the  will  of  the  housekeeper 
is  better  than  the  power  of  braivn  that  could 
move  one  individual  book-case. 

Descending  to  our  grandmother's  pantry, 
we  see  shelves  stocked  with  preserves,  pickles, 
and  jellies,  while  bags  of  dried  apples  and 
peaches  complete  her  supply  of  fruit.  In 
summer  were  summer  vegetables ;  in  winter 
such  as  could  be  saved  in  cellars  and  holes 
in  the  ground.  Between  the  reign  of  winter 
vegetables  and  the  advent  of  lettuce  and 
radishes,  came  an  interregnum  during  which 
dried  apples  made  an  important  part  of  the 
daily  menu,  and  peach  pies  helped  out  the 
limited  meal.  It  was  a  season  dreaded  by 
housekeepers  and  small  children. 

Now  look  into  the  grand-daughter's  store- 
room and  behold  how  independent  she  is  of 
"times  and  seasons."  With  the  invention 
of  the  process  of  canning,  the  housekeeper 
learned  to  garner  summer  fruits  for  winter 
consumption,  and  has  no  longer  the  fear  of 
the  interregnum  before  her  eyes.  Canned 
tomatoes,  corn,  peas,  beans,  and  what  not? 
are  on  her  shelves,  while  fruits  of  every 
variety  supersede  grandmother  s  dried  ap- 
ples. 

The  introduction  of  canned  goods  has  les- 
sened the  labor  of  housekeeping  in  several 
ways.  It  is  easier  to  can  than  to  preserve, 
especially  when  the  canning  is  done  in  an 
establishment  instead  of  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  low  price  of  such  goods  renders  this 
relief  to  the  overtasked  house-mother  pos- 
sible even  for  people  of  moderate  means. 
Then,  the  consciousness  that  there  is  on  the 
pantry-shelves  material  for  a  good  meal  at 
short  notice  gives  the  housekeeper  a  sense  of 
security  and  preparedness  that  will  do  more  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  hospitality  in  her  breast  than 
all  of  St.  Paul's  injunctions  or  even  the  hope 
of  ** thereby  entertaining  angels  unawares." 
One  provident  housekeeper  says,  **I  always 
keep  a  can  each  of  corn,  tomatoes,  and  peas 
in  the  house.  When  I  use  one  I  supply  its 
place  immediately,  so  that  if  a  chance  visitor 
comes  in  I  can  at  once  add  two  vegetables 
to  my  dinner." 

It  is  not  vegetables  and  fruits  alone  that 
we  gain  hy  the  canning  process,  but,  says  a 
leading  domestic  magazine,  ' '  There  is  hardly 
a  known  food  that  is  not  given  to  us  in  this 
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form."  Another  magazine  gives  a  bill  of 
fare  composed  entirely  of  canned  goods  and 
including  soup,  fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  salads 
and  vegetables,  fruits  and  plum  pudding. 
Even  salad  dressings  are  canned.  A  friend 
who  is  subject  to  numerous  irruptions  from 
unexpected  guests  said  to  me  last  summer  : 

**1  am  never  without  canned  chicken, 
canned  lobster,  and  salad  dressing.  Then, 
at  a  moment's  notice  I  can  add  a  salad 
to  my  dinner.  But,"  she  added,  **when 
there  isn't  an  emergency,  I  prefer  to  cook 
my  chickens  and  make  my  own  dressing, 
because  it  is  cheaper. " 

But  our  grandmothers  would  have  had  to 
without  the  salad,  and  they  could  not  have 
substituted  a  pan  of  baked  beans  from  the 
bakery  or  Saratoga  chips  from  the  corner 
grocery,  either.  Neither  could  they  have 
sent  to  the  Woman's  Exchange  for  chicken 
pies  and  hot  rolls  nor  to  the  *  *  Candy  Kitchen" 
for  vanilla  cream  and  pine-apple  ice.  The 
dainties  they  had  they  must  make  and  that 
with  loaf  sugar  scraped  from  the  loaf.  Just 
think  of  that  one  little  item  alone  and  imagine 
yourself  preparing  in  this  laborious  way  all 
sugar  you  use!  Do  you  remember  those  old- 
fashioned  snowy  pyramids  with  their  wrap- 
pings of  purplish  gray  paper?  They  seem  to 
me  almost  like  a  dream — but  a  very  sweet 
dream — for  certainly  never  sugar  tasted  as 
good  as  did  those  little  ends  chipped  off  and 
put  into  our  waiting  mouths  by  kind,  busy 
mother-hands. 

Not  far  behind  the  canning  and  pickling 
and  catering  establishment?  is  the  laundry 
where  for  a  small  sum  the  *  *  Heathen  Chinee" 
or  the  **  Melican  man"  rejuvenates  the  family 
linen  which  the  young  wife  and  amateur 
laundress  was  wont  to  blister  with  her  tears. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  the  num- 
berless conveniences  which  we  accept  and 
use  without  a  thought  of  the  small  beginnings 
from  which  they  grew, — of  our  filtering 
cistern  and  its  remote  ancestor,  the  rain  bar- 
rel at  the  corner  of  the  house  ;  of  the  aque- 


duct water  supplied  by  a  turn  of  a  faucet,  and 
the  old-fashioned  well-sweep  or  creaking 
windlass  ;  of  the  brilliant  gas  jet  answering 
the  movement  of  a  thumb,  and  the  tallow 
candle  laboriously  dipped  or  moulded — so 
we  leave  them  all  and  turn  to  the  sewing- 
room. 

Every  now  and  then  somebody  starts  up 
with  a  cry  that  the  sewing-machine  is  an  in- 
vention of  the  Evil  One,  working  death  to 
women — but  it  is  usually  a  male  theorist  who 
means  the  abuse  rather  than  the  use  of 
the  machine;  or  a  woman  who,  having 
clothed  her  boys  in  machine-made  garments 
from  the  clothier's,  and  sent  her  own  dresses 
to  a  dressmaking  establishment  made  pos- 
sible by  the  invention  of  Mr.  Howe,  finds 
time  to  write  newspaper  articles  to  prove  that 
the  sewing-machine  is  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing  to  womankind. 

It  is  doubtful  if  even  women's  clothing  is 
much  more  elaborate  now  than  long  ago, 
when  we  come  down  to  the  actual  time  spent 
on  it,  for  ourgrandmothers had  tucks,  andruf- 
fles,  and  puffs,  and  hemstitching,  and  em- 
broidered skirts,  and  quilted  petticoats — and 
every  stitch  put  in  by  hand  1 

Certainly,  when  we  reflect  that  one  half 
the  human  race  are  men,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  seams  in  their  trousers  or  tucks  in 
their  shirt  fronts  has  not  increased  with 
advancing  civilization,  and  that  the  labor  of 
making  these  seams  and  tucks  has  very  much 
decreased  since  the  coming  of  the  sewing- 
machine,  we  may  safely  say  that  it  is — to  the 
weary  mother  who  must  be  seamstress  and 
clothier  as  well — a  heaven-sent  gift. 

No,  the  world  moves, — for  women  as  well 
as  men — for  the  housekeeper  as  for  the 
scientist.  It  is  a  good  age  in  which  to  live  ; 
a  good  age  in  which  to  keep  house.  Do- 
mestic science  has  taken  wonderful  strides  in 
the  last  half-century — it  may  take  greater 
strides  in  the  next 

May  we  all  be  there  to  see ! 

Caroline  H,  Stanley, 
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BREADS  AND  CAKES. 


Mrs.  M.'s  Bread. 

Two  and  a  half  quarts  flour. 

One  egg,  well  beaten. 

Four  tablespoonfuls  yeast. 

One  even  tablespoonful  sugar. 

Two  teaspoonfuls  salt. 

One  tablespoonful  lard. 

One  pint  warm  water. 

Take  two  handfuls  of  the  flour  and  add  to 
the  above  and  make  into  a  batter.  Divide 
the  remaining  flour,  and  put  one  half  in  a 
pail.  Pour  in  the  batter  and  sprinkle 
the  rest  of  the  flour  over  it  and  set  it  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise.  Do  this  about  3  o'clock, 
and  at  night  make  up  in  the  usual  way. 

LoAF-CAKE  Bread. 

One  quart  flour. 

One  pint  meal. 

One  teaspoonful  salt. 

One  quart  milk. 

Four  eggs,  beaten  light 

One-half  teacupful  yeast. 

One  spoonful  lard  or  butter. 

Make  it  up  at  night,  and  pour  it  into  the 
mould  (buttered)  in  which  it  is  to  be  baked. 

Let  it  rise  till  morning,  and  bake  like  loaf 
bread. 

Flannel  Cakes. 

One  quart  flour. 
Four  eggs. 

A  sma/i  teacupful  yeast 
One  teaspoonful  salt 
One  tablespoonful  butter. 
Mix  into  a  thick  batter  with  milk.     Let  it 
rise  until  light,  and  bake  on  a  hot  griddle. 

Gill  Cakes. 

To  one  quart  flour  take  two  large  Irish 
potatoes,  boiled  and  mashed  smooth,  one 
tablespoonful  lard  or  butter,  the  yolk  of 
one  egg ;  one  teaspoonful  salt ;  two  table- 
spoonfuls  yeast 

Mix  with  cold  water  to  the  consistency  of 


French  rolls.  When  well  risen,  mould  into 
slice  rolls.  Let  them  take  a  second  rise,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Soft  Waffles. 

fOne  pint  new  milk.  ^^ 
'  One  pound  flour.         * 

Two  ounces  butter. 

Two  eggs. 

Half  cup  yeast 

One  teaspoonful  salt  '^\ 

Rise  until  light,  and  bake  in  a  well-greased    1 
waffle  iron.  ^ 


Cottage  Bread. 


One  quart  flour. 
One  tablespoonful  sugar. 
One  tablespoonful  butter. 
One  egg. 

One  small  teacupful  yeast 
One  teaspoonful  salt 
Make  up  with  water  like  loaf  bread. 
When  well  risen,  bake  in  small  flat  loaves 
the  size  of  a  tea-plate. 

Rice  Waffles, 

/One  quart  milk.     J 
One  teacupful  boiled  rice. 
One  and  one-half  pints  flour. 
One  teaspoonful  salt 
Three  well-beaten  eggs. 
Two  tablespoonfuls  melted  butter.  I 
Beat  well  and  bake  in  waffle  irons^ 


\3' 


Germantown  Puffs. 


One  pint  sifted  flour. 

One  pint  milk 

Two  eggs. 

A  piece  butter  size  of  a  walnut 

One  teaspoonful  salt. 

Beat  the  eggs  very  light,  yolks  and  whites 
separately. 

Mix  them  and  add  the  milk  and  then  stir 
in  the  flour.  Beat  well.  Melt  the  butter 
and  stir  in  last     Butter  some  small  baking- 
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cups ;  fill  them  half  full  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Pull  them  open  and  eat  with  fresh  butter. 

Miss  G.'s  Tea-bread. 

One  quart  flour. 

Four  large  potatoes,  boiled  and  mashed 
smooth. 

Three  eggs,  beaten  very  light,  yolks  and 
whites  separately. 

One  teacupful  yeast. 

One  teacupful  butter  and  lard  mixed. 

One  teaspoonful  salt. 

One  teaspoonful  sugar.  (No  water  nor 
milk.) 

Put  the  butter  or  lard  in  the  flour.  Mash 
the  potatoes,  and  mix  with  the  eggs  and 
other  ingredients.  Add  the  flour,  mix  well 
and  set  to  rise.     Bake  in  a  cake  mould. 

Light  Bread-cakes. 

Crumble  a  pint  of  stale  bread  crumbs. 
Put  it  in  a  bowl  with  a  spoonful  of  butter  or 
nice  lard.  Pour  over  it  a  pint  of  boiling 
water. 

Add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  Mash  it 
smooth  and  set  it  away  till  evening. 

Then  sift  in  one  pint  flour  and  add  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  yeast 
and  as  much  new  milk  as  will  make  a  very 
thick  batter. 

Let  this  rise  all  night.  In  the  morning, 
stir  a  half  teaspoonful  soda  into  a  halt  tea- 
spoonful vinegar.  Beat  well  into  the  batter 
and  bake  like  griddle  cakes. 

Citron  Cake. 

One  pound  flour. 

One  pound  sugar. 

Three-quarters  pound  butter. 

Ten  eggs. 

Three  pounds  citron  cut  in  thin  slips. 

Two  pounds  almonds  blanched  and  sliced 
very  small  (or  better)  beaten,  with  a  spoon- 
ful of  rose  water. 

Beat  the  yolks  and  sugar  very  light 
Whip  the  whites  to  a  very  stiff"  froth. 

Cream  the  butter  and  flour  as  light  as  pos- 
sible. Add  the  eggs.  Rub  the  citron  in 
flour  and  mix  in,  adding  last,  the  almonds. 
Bake  like  pound  cake. 

Brunswick  Jelly  Cakes. 

Stir  together  half  pound  of  pulverized 
sugar  and  half  pound  fresh  butter  till  per- 


fectly light  Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
till  very  thick  and  smooth  and  mix  with  the 
sugar  and  butter.  Add  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  sifted  flour,  a  teaspoonful  mixed 
spice  (nutmeg,  mace  and  cinnamon)  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  rose-water.  Mix  the 
whole  well  together,  and  roll  about  half  an 
inch  thick.  (If  too  soft  add  a  little  more 
flour. )  Cut  the  cakes  with  a  round  tin  cut- 
ter, and  bake  five  or  six  minutes.  When 
cold,  spread  over  each  cake  a  layer  of  fruit 
jelly  or  marmalade.  Beat  the  three  whites 
to  a  stiff"  froth,  and  by  degrees  beat  into 
them  as  much  pulverized  sugar  as  will  make 
a  thick  icing. 

Flavor  with  a  few  drops  of  extract  lemon, 
and  with  a  spoon,  heap  it  up  on  each  cake, 
making  it  high  in  the  middle.  Put  the  cakes 
into  a  rather  cool  oven,  and  as  soon  as  the 
tops  are  colored  of  a  pale  brown  take  them 
out 

Lucy  W.'s  Black  Cake. 

Cream  together  one  pound  flour  and  one 
pound  butter.  Beat  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs 
with  one  pound  sugar  until  they  are  light 
as  possible. 

Beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff*  froth  and  add  to 
the  yolks  and  sugar.  Pour  the  whole  on  the 
flour  and  butter,  and  cream  together  until 
thoroughly  mixed. 

Mix  two  pounds  seeded  raisins,  two 
pounds  currants  washed  and  dried,  one 
pound  citron  sliced  small.  Flour  the  fruit, 
and  stir  in  with  a  wineglassful  wine  or  brandy, 
two  pounded  nutmegs. 

Butter  Sponge  Cake. 

Ten  eggs. 

Their  weight  in  sugar. 

The  weight  of  five  in  flour,  and  the  same 
in  butter. 

Beat  the  yolks  and  sugar  together  till  very 
light 

Cream  the  butter  and  one-half  the  flour 
together  and  add  to  the  yolks  and  sugar. 
Have  the  whites  beaten  to  a  very  stiff"  froth 
and  add  to  the  batter ;  last  of  all,  stir  in  the 
other  half  of  the  flour.     Bake  in  small  tins. 

Risen  Gingerbread. 

Cream  one  pound  flour  with  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  butter.  Beat  five  yolks  of  eggs 
very  light  with  half  a  pound  sugar.  Beat 
five  whites  very  stiff*  and  mix  all  together. 
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Add  half  a  pint  molasses,  a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  ginger,  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  and 
the  same  of  cinnamon.  A  saltspoonful  of 
soda  should  be  mixed  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
vinegar,  and  stirred  in  just  before  it  is  put  in 
the  pan  to  bake. 

Best  Sponge  Cake — J.  S. 

Ten  eggs. 

Their  weight  in  sugar. 


The  weight  of  five  eggs  in  flour. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice. 

The  grated  rind  of  two  lemons. 

Beat  the  yolks  and  sugar  together  till  very 
light. 

Beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth  and  add  to 
the  yolks  and  sugar.  Stir  in  the  flour  very 
lightly  and  lastly  add  the  lemon  juice,  grated 
rind  and  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  which  keeps 
the  cake  from  getting  dry  and  hard. 

Virginia  G.  Sully, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEAR  Home-Maker  :  I  send  you  two 
delicious  recipes  which  have  long  been 
used  in  the  family.  Your  magazine  is  a  great 
comfort. 

Chicken  Terrapin. 

Steam,  or  boil  in  very  little  water,  two 
tender  chickens  till  perfectly  cooked.  When 
cold,  take  flesh  from  the  bones,  remove  all 
skin,  and  cut  in  pieces  about  half  an  inch 
square.  Rub  together  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  nice  butter  and  two  tablespoons  of  flour. 
Add,  stirring  all  the  while,  one  pint  of  the 
broth,  hot,  and  cook  for  five  minutes,  till  it 
thickens.  Have  four  eggs  boiled  hard  and 
chopped  fine,  which  add  to  the  same  with 
three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  a  dash  of  cay- 
enne pepper,  and  salt  to  taste.  Put  in  the 
cut-up  chicken  and  stir  till  hot.  Just  before 
removing  from  the  fire,  add  a  small  teacup 
of  sherry  wine. 

Winter  Pickle. 

Have  a  nice,  firm,  white  head  of  cabbage 


chopped  till  fine.  To  each  quart  of  the  cab- 
bage add  a  teacup  of  good  celery,  cut,  nol 
chopped,  in  small  bits.  Chop  and  add  one 
green  pepper  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  small 
red  peppers  chopped.  Salt  liberally — a  tea- 
spoonful to  a  quart  is  not  too  much — also 
a  teaspoonful  ground  cassia-buds  and  the 
same  quantity  of  coriander-seeds.  Pack,  after 
mixing  well,  moderately  tight  in  glass  or 
stone  jars,  and  pour  in  good  vinegar  till  it 
comes  to  the  top.  It  will  be  ready  to  eat  in 
two  days.  Mary  Curtis  Allen, 


WILL  The  Home-Maker  kindly  give  me 
a  recipe  for  making  a  salad-dressing 
that  will  be  a  light  cream  color.  Also  please 
advise  me  how  to  get  coffee  stains  out  of  fine 
white  linen. 

Thanking    you   in   advance,    I   am    with 
best  wishes, 

Chicago.  M,  M, 


Answer. 

A  mayonnaise  dressing  is  probably  what 
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you  want.  To  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  add  a 
gill  of  salad  oil,  drop  by  drop,  at  first ;  af- 
terwards a  teaspoonful  at  a  time,  as  the 
dressing  thickens.  When  it  is  too  thick, 
thin  it  with  a  little  vinegar.  Salt  to  taste, 
and  just  before  sending  to  table,  add  the 
whipped  white  of  an  egg. 

One  of  the  essentials  of  success  lies  in 
having  utensils  and  materials  very  cold. 

JBoiling  water  will  usually  remove  coffee 
stains  from  linen.  If  they  prove  obstinate, 
soak  the  linen  for  a  few  hours*  and  then  rub 
it  out  in  hot  suds. 

Editor  of  "With  The  Housewife." 


BUNIONS. 


DEAR  Editor  :  In  your  March  number 
of  Home-Maker  a  query  concerning 
cure  for  bunions  attracted  my  attention,  and  I 
hope  you  will  be  willing  to  say  * '  a  subscriber 
to  the  Home-Maker  says  bunions  can  be 
permanently  cured  by  rubbing  them  with 
kerosene  oil  on  retiring. " 

Yours,  for  the  afflicted, 

Mrs,  /  Z. 


TRAINING-SCHOOLS    FOR    NURSES,    TYPEWRITERS, 
AND   STENOGRAPHY. 

DEAR  Editor  : 
The  January  number  of  The  Home- 
Maker  is  before  me.     I  have  but  just  become 
acquainted  with  your  excellent  magazine. 

1.  On  page  338,  F.  in  replying  to  M.  C. 
S. ,  speaks  of  a  country  girl  who  took  a  course 
at  a  training-school.  What  is  the  expense  of 
such  a  course,  and  what  are  the  require- 
ments as  to  age,  capability  or  previous  ex- 
perience? Such  training-schools  are  a  need 
of  the  present  day,  and  should  be  established 
as  the  normal  schools  are — by  the  state. 

2.  I  have  a  daughter  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  is  anxious  to  get  an  education,  but  the 
first  requisite  is  more  money.  We  have 
thought  of  typewriting.  Can  you  tell  us 
whether  all  typewriters  are  manufactured  on 
the  same  principle?  that  is,  if  she  should 
learn  to  run  one  of  the  $10  or  $15  ones, 
would  she  be  able  to  run  one  of  the  more 
expensive  kind? 

3.  And  is  there  any  work  on  stenography 
that  would  give  her  a  fair  idea  of  the  art  with- 
out a  teacher  ? 

"Love's  Stratagem"  is  a  very  entertaining 
sketch,  but  I  do  not  deem  the  deception 
justifiable  simply  because  it  was  unnecessary. 


and  the  desire  to  please  evidently  overruled 
the  dictates  of  conscience.  I  hardly  think 
Rose  (provided  she  were  a  reality)  could  have 
looked  back  upon  the  ruse  with  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. M  jR.  D. 
Answer, 

I.  The  query  touching  the  training-school 
is  one  that  has  come  to  The  Home-Maker 
often  enough  to  justify  a  reply  of  some 
length.  From  the  report  of  the  Brooklyn 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  one  of  the  very 
best,  as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country, 
the  following  particulars  are  compiled. 

The  scheme  is  substantially  the  same  in  all 
schools — a  Nurses'  Home  with  a  superin- 
tendent and  an  assistant  superintendent  and 
nurses,  attached  to  a  hospital.  Nurses  live 
at  the  Home,  and  work  at  the  hospital. 
There  is  no  hour  of  the  day  or  night  when 
the  hospital  wards  are  not  under  their  charge. 

Nurses  receive  their  support — board,  lodg- 
ing, uniforms,  books  and  a  small  sum  of 
money  monthly ;  are  given  their  training  at 
the  cost  to  them  of  two  years'  work  and 
time.  The  last  graduates  of  the  Brooklyn 
Training  School,  in  a  written  examination  of 
one  hundred  questions,  passed  with  a  mini- 
mum per  cent,   of  85,  and  a  maximum  of 

97  5-8. 

They  have  been  provided  with  a  home, 
with  food,  clothing,  books  and  medical  at- 
tendance. A  thoroughly  hygienic  regimen 
has  been  established  for  them,  and  at  the 
head  of  their  household  has  been  a"superin- 
tendent  who  has  devoted  her  whole  time  and 
eff"ort  to  their  instruction  and  welfare. 

Every  morning  at  seven  o'clodc  the  wards 
of  the  hospital  are  filled  with  nurses  ready  to 
begin  the  labors  of  the  day.  Each  ward  has 
a  head  nurse  who  assists  the  superintendent 
in  instructing  the  junior  nurses  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  place. 

Nurses  are  taught  to  make  beds ;  to  air 
and  ventilate  rooms ;  to  wash  and  dress  pa- 
tients ;  to  cleanse,  dress  and  bandage  wounds; 
to  move  helpless  invalids ;  to  disinfect  and 
remove  poisonous  and  dangerous  substances; 
to  attend  the  doctors  as  they  make  their 
rounds,  taking  down  prescriptions  for  the 
day;  to  regulate  and  keep  in  order  all  med- 
icine closets,  linen  closets,  clothes  closets 
and  the  like,  and  to  prepare  any  delicacies 
ordered,  such  as  egg-nogg  or  milk  punch, 
beef  tea  or  wine  whey. 

They  are  taught,  too,  when  sent  for,  to 
meet  the  ambulance  on  its  arrival,  and,  when 
it  has  discharged  its  burden  of  wretched  hu- 
manity, to  take  the  occupant,  it  may  be  a 
** drunk  and  disorderly"  case,  in  hand;  to 
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cut  the  filthy  hair ;  to  wash  and  scour  the 
reeking  and  repulsive  body ;  to  disinfect, 
compose,  and  finally  accompany  to  a  fresh 
bed  in  a  quiet  ward  the  sufferer  who  knows 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  what  it 
means  to  be  thoroughly  clean. 

This  is,  in  a  meagre  outline  only,  one 
part  of  their  teaching,  the  practical  side,  but 
theoretic  education  is  not  neglected.  Three 
times  every  week  classes  are  held,  and  recita- 
tions made  from  the  text-books  in  use.  The 
superintendent  gives  thorough  teaching  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  etc.,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  every 
winter  by  the  physicians  of  the  hospital  staff. 

When  nurses  are  thus  prepared  by  twelve 
months  in  the  hospital  they  are  ready  to  go 
into  private  families.  Here  the  superintend- 
ent must  instruct  them  to  adjust  themselves 
to  a  new  set  of  circumstances.  They  must 
not  only  take  good  care,  the  best  care,  of  a 
patient,  but  they  must  be  of  suitable  de- 
meanor ;  quiet,  respectful,  considerate,  help- 
ful, self-confident,  but  not  forward;  obedi- 
ent to  the  doctor,  yet  suggestive  of  comforts 
and  alleviations  for  the  invalid.  There  is  no 
nobler  work  for  a  woman  than  the  profession 
of  trained  nurse  as  it  is  taught  in  a  model 
school  like  that  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  candi- 
date who  can  pass  the  requisite  examination 
as  to  physical  condition,  moral  character, 
etc.,  which  admits  her  to  the  institution, 
becomes  immediatefy  self-supporting, 

2.  She  who  is  proficient  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  a  small  typewriter  will  readily  learn 
to  handle  a  larger.  The  chief  difficulty  will 
lie  in  the  different  arrangement  of  the  alpha- 
bet in  various  patents. 

3.  *'The  Hand-book  of  Standard  or 
American  Phonography,"  written  and  pub- 
lished by  Andrew  J.  Graham,  New  York,  is 
the  best  work  upon  short-hand  in  the  market. 
With  this  should  go  ''The  First  Standard 
Phonographic  Reader, "  by  the  same  author. 
Armed  with  these,  a  diligent  student  can  ac- 
quire the  art  without  a  master.  She  would 
have  to  labor  hard  and  long,  but  it  can  be 
done. 


Opinions  Regarding  the  ''Ambitious  Young 
Business  Man's  "  Queries  in  the  March 
Hohe-Maker. 

3.  Certainly  washing  and  ironing,  scrub- 
bing, etc.,  would  be  called  "drudgery,"  and 
the  amount  of  money  spent  for  day's  work 
in  the  course  of  the  month  to  accomplish 
these  things  would  pay  the  wages  of  a  girl, 


bringing  infinitely  more  comfort,  and  save  the 
lady's  health,  which,  if  she  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  labors,  would  hardly  stand 
the  strain. 

Again  (4),  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  lady 
of  "good  social  standing"  to  find  time  for 
all  the  house-work  and  to  attend  to  the  duties 
necessary  to  sustain  her  position  among 
friends,  the  majority  of  whom  would  un- 
doubtedly have  sufficient  help.  Has  any 
housekeeper — even  with  plenty  of  servants — 
more  time  than  she  needs  for  reading  and 
self-improvement  in  order  to  hold  her  own 
among  people  of  culture  and  refinement.? 
Would  an  ambitious  man  be  satisfied  with 
a  wife  who  could  not  do  this  ?  The  request 
for  brief  answers  obliges  me  to  drop  here  a 
subject  upon  which  I  think  much  more 
could  be  said.  H.  T.  W. 


When  I  opened  the  March  HoME-MaEER 
the  first  lines  my  eye  chanced  to  fall  upon 
were  the  questions  under  the  heading 
"Coelebs' Queries"  ;  and  at  once  my  mind 
recalled  a  letter  I  had  sent  me  to  read  a  short 
time  ago  that  was  written  in  Florida  to  a 
friend  in  the  North  last  summer. 

"Coelebs"  asks  if  it  is  " really  wrong  or 
in  bad  .taste  for  a  young  wife  in  good  social 
standing,  to  perform  her  own  housework 
(excepting  drudgery),"  and  asks  for  opinions 
from  your  readers. 

I  wonder  if  this  letter  would  not  serve  for 
one  ? 

The  writer  is  not  a  society  woman  in 
more  than  one  sense  of  the  word — as  people 
living  in  a  Florida  wilderness  seldom  are — 
but  she  has  entertained  some  very  nice 
people  within  the  past  year  or  so,  and  is  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  first  lawmakers  of 
our  land. 

The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"August  12,  1889. 

"Just  for  fun  I  want  to  tell  you  of  this 
one  day's  work.  I  was  up  and  dressed  a  little 
after  five.  When  breakfast  was  over,  we  put 
the  house  and  porches  in  order,  then  we 
washed,  I  make  mother  think  we  put  the 
washing  and  ironing  out — it  is  such  a  com- 
fort to  her ;  but  it  is  simply  impossible. 
Help  is  out  of  the  question — there  is  none  to 
be  had. 

"The  mail  came  at  noon,  and  I  rested  long 
enough  to  read  an  article  on  '  Muses '  in  the 
Tribune  and  a  half-dozen  pages  of  Shelley's 
translation  of  '  The  Banquet  of  Plato '  that 
happened  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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**  Shelley  leaves  the  touch  of  his  exquisite 
brain  on  everything  he  translates. 

**  I  read  one  of  Howard  Pyle's  *  Stories  to 
Ted/  and  then  a  man  arrived  with  the  first 
guavas  of  the  season.  I  pared  several,  which 
we  ate  with  sugar  and  cream. 

*'  This  variety  is  yellow  on  the  outside,  with 
an  indescribable  pink  within.  We  ate  them 
from  Canton  china,  and  the  blue  of  the  dish, 
with  the  pink  of  the  fruit  made  them  doubly 
tempting. 

"  I  felt  like  a  new  woman  after  this  delight- 
ful rest,  and  ran  out  to  the  garden  with  lawn- 
mower  and  pruning-shears.  I  cut  grass, 
weeded  and  trimmed  the  primroses  and  Pas- 
sion vines,  mulched  some  new  plants  that 
looked  a  little  spindling,  and  cut  the  yellow 
leaves  from  the  bananas. 

'  *  Then  came  in,  took  a  bath,  bathed  my 
hands  in  'rose-water'  I  made  last  year 
from  my  own  roses,  and  am  sitting  in  the 
dear  'fern garden'  in  a  white  muslin  gown, 
writing  to  you.  Is  not  that  a  '  mixed-up  day '? 
Who  shall  say  that  the  'laboring-class' 
lacks  variety  ?  And  I  did  not  tell  you  that 
we  had  a  jolly  time  at  lunch  in  the  open  hall, 
and  a  long  chat ;  that  the  sky  was  uncom- 
monly beautiful,  and  that  we  found  time  for 
many  happy  thoughts  to-day. 

"  I  do  not  lead  an  ideal  life — far  from  it. 
In  my  dreams  I  never  do  nine-tenths  of  the 
things  I  am  obliged  to  do  almost  daily,  and 
I  long  to  do  finer  things  by  far  than  I  shall 
ever  be  capable  of  doing  anywhere. 

"  But  one  of  my  ideals  of  '  well  doing '  is 
to  do  the  common  things  finely.  There  is 
indeed  no  such  thing  as  '  common  things. ' 
It  is  the  careless  doing  that  is  common,  not 
the  task.  /  D.  J/." 


A  Virginian's  Ideas    upon    Women's   Suf- 
frage. 

Alton,  Nelson  Co.,  Va.,  . 

DEAR  Home-Maker  : 
We  were  surprised  and  grieved  to  see 
the  article  ' '  Should  Women  Vote  ? "  in  the 
February  number,  heralded  too  as  a  special 
attraction.  It  seems  strongly  out  of  place 
in  a  magazine  containing  articles  on  ' '  Our 
Baby,"  etc.,  etc.  What  will  become  of  our 
babies  when  their  mammas  become  absorbed 
in  politics,  attending  primary  meetings,  pub- 
lic speaking,  the  polls,  etc.?  These  things 
are  demoralizing  enough  to  the  men  of  this 
country  without  dragging  the  women  in. 

The  wrongs  which  women  have  suffered 
were  not  due  to  the  want  of  suffrage,  and 
cannot  be  corrected  by  the  gift  of  it. 


There  is  a  better  way  for  woman  to  make 
her  influence  felt.  Better  homes  will  make 
better  men  and  better  society.  Let  higher 
aspirations  be  kindled  than  the  desire  to 
vote.  Suff'rage  has  become  so  corrupt,  and 
is  exercised  by  persons  so  utterly  unfit  for  it, 
as  to  be  almost  contemptible.  Woman  suf- 
frage will  not  purify  it,  but  it  will  demoral- 
ize woman.  Let  our  women  prepare  them- 
selves for  their  special  place  and  work  in 
society;  men  will  seek  them,  and  in  their 
sphere  as  home-makers  they  will  find  ample 
employment  and  sufficient  field  for  their 
time  and  talents.  /.  Z.  S, 


More  of  ' '  Love's  Stratagem.  " 

DEAR  Editor  :  It  does  sound  cold- 
hearted — frightfully  so,  and  perhaps 
priggish  into  the  bargain — to  say  that  Rose's 
stratagem  was  not  justifiable ;  but  I  do  not 
see  how  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  it  It 
may  be  "love  that  makes  the  world  go 
round,"  but  it  is  only  honesty  that  keeps  it 
going  straight. 

No  one  would  justify  Rose  if  she  had 
stolen  money  to  buy  comforts  for  her  grand- 
mother, however  she  longed  for  them. 

Besides,  what  would  ' '  grandma's  "  feeling 
have  been  if  she  had  discovered  that  she  was 
being  cheated  ?  It  seems  to  me  necessary  to 
consider  this  before  one  can  decide  that  de- 
ceiving anybody  is  true  kindness. 

But  although  Rose's  action  was  not  justifi- 
able, it  was  /orgrvable.  She  was  a  dear  little 
girl,  and  the  story  is  touching. 

M.  Helen  Lavett, 


EDITOR  Home-M aker  :  * 'L<we's  Strata- 
gem" would  not  have  been  justifiable 
for  me.  My  conscience  would  have  con- 
demned me,  but  I  cannot  judge  for  others. 

Sara  Clare, 


The  other  Side. 

I  cannot  forbear  saying  a  few  words  in4 
reply  to  the  article  in  the  February  Home- 
Maker  entitled  "Our  Domestic  Service." 

The  saying  is,  "There  are  always  two 
sides  to  a  question."  There  certainly  is  to 
this,  and  a  better  side,  I  am  sure.  That 
poor  servants  can  be  found  everywhere,  I 
admit,  but  that  the  majority  are  such  as  this 
writer  pictures  I  think  very  doubtful. 
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I  always  try  to  treat  my  servants  as  though 
they  were  human  beings^  not  mere  machines  ; 
and  in  return  I  am  treated  with  respect  and 
consideration.  In  sickness  I  have  found 
them  as  thoughtful  and  kind  as  you  would 
expect  a  friend  to  be,  not  the  heartless 
wretches  this  writer  describes.  I  think  the 
lady  that  had  seventeen  servants  in  succes- 


sion in  one  month  made  a  mistake  that  I 
try  not  to  make.  1  take  only  such  as  1 
deem  ifery  promising.  You  can  judge  a 
great  deal  by  appearances.  So,  better  refuse 
three  or  four  (or  sixteen  if  necessary),  until 
one  comes  that  is  neat  in  looks  and  respect- 
ful in  manner,  for  there  are  such  to  be  found 
yet,  I  know  from  experience. 

A  Subscriber. 


0\j^ 


HISTORIC   MOTHERS. 

PART  I. 


N  an  interview 
with  Madame 
Campan,  Na- 
poleon the  First 
remarked  that 
the  system  of 
education  then 
pre  V  a  i  ling 
seemed  to  him 
worthless. 
*'What,"  he 
asked,  *  'is  nec- 
essary that  the  people  may  be  properly  edu- 
cated?" **  Mothers,"  was  Mme.  Campan's 
laconic  but  significant  answer.  The  Emperor 
paused  a  moment,  then  echoed  the  word — 
*'  Mothers ;  you  are  right ;  here  is  a  system 
of  education  in  a  word. " 

The  Emperor  did  not  speak  unadvisedly. 
In  the  instant  that  elapsed  between  Mme. 


Cam  pan's  reply  and  his  endorsement  of  it^ 
memory  had  compassed  his  whole  past,  and 
the  ruling  power,  standing  forth  clear  and 
unmistakable,  was  his  mother. 

We  know  little  of  Napoleon's  mother  save 
from  his  accounts  of  her — **It  is  to  my 
mother  and  to  the  principles  she  instilled 
into  me  that  I  owe  my  fortune  and  all  the 
good  I  have  ever  done,"  is  his  summing  up 
of  her  influence  over  him.  In  the  vast  Sahara 
of  his  moral  life,  love  and  reverence  for  his 
mother  formed  the  one  green  spot  which  re- 
mained unscorched  by  the  heat  of  passion 
and  untouched  by  the  tempests  of  intrigue. 

Ambition  and  heroism  seem  to  have  been 
prominent  traits  in  her  character,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  to  their  predominating 
influence  in  the  mother  is  due  the  lack  of 
gentleness  so  apparent  in  the  son.  His 
training,   admirable  in  many  respects,  was 
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wanting  in  the  virtues  which  constitute  the 
very  essence  of  moral  character. 

Writing  of  his  mother,  Napoleon  said  : 
"My  mother's  tenderness  was  joined  with 
judicious  severity.  My  father  was  a  man  oj,* 
sense,  but  too  fond  of  pleasure  to  pay  much 
attention  to  us  little  ones.  Our  mother 
watched  over  us  with  a  solicitude  unex- 
ampled. *  *  *  Losses,  fatigues,  privations, 
had  no  effect  upon  her.  She  braved  all ; 
she  endured  all.  *  *  *  Left  without  guid- 
ance, without  support,  she  was  obliged  to 
direct  affairs  herself.  She  managed  every- 
thing, provided  for  everything  with  prudence 
and  sagacity.  Ah,  what  a  woman  I  where 
look  for  her  equal  ? " 

His  mother  was  not  forgotten  when  the 
stair  of  success  began  to  shine  upon  him,  and 
every  outpouring  of  its  beams  enveloped  her. 
Amid  the  splendor  of  the  Tuileries,  he  was 
proud  to  do  her  honor.  He  could  ''cast  off 
his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack " ;  he 
could  dismiss  his  tried  and  trusty  helpers ; 
he  could  banish  the  wife  who  had  followed 
his  fortunes  so  loyally,  but  through  life  he 
was  true  to  *  *  Madame  Mere. " 

She  taught  him  that  sublime  disregard  of 
physical  discomfort  that  enabled  him  to  defy 
hunger,  fatigue,  and  sleeplessness.  To  her 
training  he  attributed  the  disciplinary  power 
by  means  of  which  he  held  armies  in  sub- 
jection. To  her  example  he  owed  the  am- 
bition which  fired  his  brain  and  nerved  his 
arm  to  grasp  the  sceptre  of  royalty,  and 
which  turned  each  victory  into  a  new  weapon. 


An  immeasurable  distance  seems  to  inter- 
vene between  the  unscrupulousness  of  the 
French  Emperor  and  the  blunt  honesty  of 
the  English  Protector ;  but  there  is  one  spot 
of  common  ground  whereon  both  can  stand 
— gratitude  and  devotion  to  their  mothers. 

Little  of  Cromwell's  father  is  known  ; 
much  of  the  mother  is  learned  through  the 
son.  She  is  described  as  "a  woman  with 
the  glorious  faculty  of  self-help.  Ready  for 
the  demands  of  fortune  in  its  extremest  ad- 
verse time  ;  of  spirit  and  energy  equal  to  her 
mildness  and  patience,  and  unchangingly 
simple  in  her  tastes." 

Left  a  widow  with  a  number  of  small 
children  dependent  upon  her,  she  carried  on 
her  husband's  business  successfully,  educat- 
ing her  children  and  exercising  over  them  a 
discipline  which  judiciously  combined  re- 
straint and  liberty. 

From  his  mother,  the  Lord  Protector  in- 
herited the  patience,  candor  and  simplicity 


which  so  conspicuously  distinguished  him. 
From  her  teaching,  he  acquired  the  courage, 
persistency  and  decision  which  triumphed 
on  the  fields  of  Naseby  and  Dunbar,  and 
gained  him  the  supremacy  in  every  contest. 

As  Napoleon  delighted  to  honor  his  mother, 
the  daughter  of  a  Corsican  advocate,  in  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries,  so  Cromwell  was 
proud  to  instal  his  mother,  the  widow  of  a 
Huntingdon  brewer,  in  Whitehall,  the  home 
of  the  English  kings.  She  regarded  her  son's 
marvellous  fortune  with  ieelings  akin  to  dis- 
trust, and  only  a  mother's  love  induced  her 
to  enter  a  position  so  foreign  to  her  station 
and  so  uncongenial  to  her  tastes.  But,  amid 
her  magnificent  surroundings,  she  retained 
her  natural  simplicity,  rejecting  all  personal 
pomp  and  imploring  a  quiet  burial  in  a 
humble  country  church-yard. 

A  short  time  before  her  death,  she  blessed 
her  son  in  these  words  :  *  *  May  the  Lord 
cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee  and  com- 
fort thee  and  enable  thee  to  do  great  things 
for  His  glory  and  to  be  a  relief  unto  His 
people.  My  dear  son,  I  leave  my  heart  with 
thee.     A  good  night  1 " 


To  the  good  sense  and  influence  of  George 
Herbert's  mother,  the  list  of  ''English 
Worthies "  is  indebted  for  one  of  its  most 
illustrious  names;  and  from*  the  testimony 
of  his  own  heart  he  framed  the  sentence, 
"One  good  mother  is  worth  a  hundred 
school -masters." 

Izaak  Walton  tells  us  that  as  "the  happy 
mother  of  seven  sons  and  three  daughters " 
she  would  often  thank  God  for  having  given 
her  "Job's  number  and  Job's  distribution." 

Having  lost  her  husband  when  George 
was  only  four  years  old,  she  devoted  herself 
assiduously  to  her  sons,  removing  to  Ox- 
ford that  she  might  continue  her  personal 
supervision.  She  watched  over  them  most 
carefully — not  with  an  espionage  which 
would  have  galled  and  irritated,  but  with  a 
tact  and  tenderness  which  noted  everything 
without  seeming  to  observe,  and  found  deli- 
cate means  of  correcting  whatever  needed 
correction.  She  kept  them  in  moderate  awe 
of  her,  but,  at  the  same  time,  manifested 
such  interest  in  their  recreations  and  pur- 
suits that  they  eagerly  sought  her  society  in 
hours  of  leisure  as  well  as  of  study. 

John  Donne,  in  his  poem  "  Autumnalia." 
pays  a  beautiful  tribute  to  her  graces  of  mind 
and  body ;  and  George  Herbert,  in  a  series 
of  Latin  odes  entitled  "  Parentalia, "  com- 
memorates her  many  virtues  : 
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"The  fleeting  suns  she  would  not  wear 
away 

In  vanity  of  dress  and  self-display.     *    *    * 

By  a  fixed  plan  her  life  and  house  go  on, 

By  a  wise,  daily  calculation. 

Sweetness  and  grace  through  all  her  dwell- 
ing shine, 

Of  both  first  shining  in  her  mind  the  sign. 
*     *     *     ■ 

Grave   pleasantry,  grace   mixed   with  all   is 

heard  ; 
Fetters  and  chains   she   weaves  with   every 

word. 
Thou  shalt  be  praised  forever,  mother  mine, 
By  me,  thy  sorrowing  son  ;  for  surely  thine 
This  learning  is  which  I  derived  from  thee. 
And  which  o'er  the  page  now  flows  spon- 
taneously. " 

**  I  always  seek  out  ihe  good  that  is  in  peo- 
ple and  leave  the  bad  to  Him  who  made 
mankind,  and  knows  how  to  round  off  the 
corners."  What  an  admirable  description  of 
a  beautiful  character  is  summed  up  in  this 
sentence  !  If  we  knew  ilo  more  of  the 
mother  of  Goethe  than  we  learn  from  these 
few  words,  we  might  reasonably  conclude 
that  hers  was  a  noble  spirit 

V7oethe's  father  was  a  cold,  stern,  pedantic 
man,  firm  and  just  in  all  his  actions,  but 
with  little  sympathy  for  children.  From 
him  the  poet  inherited  his  fine  physique  and 
erect  carriage,  and  that  steady  persistence  of 
character  which  enabled  him  in  the  midst  of 
disturbances  to  pursue  an  independent  and 
untiring  career  of  self-culture. 

From  his  mother  he  inherited  a  fondness 
and  a  talent  for  narration,  a  flow  of  speech, 
a  joyous,  vivacious  nature,  a  strong  individu- 
ality, and  an  aversion  to  unpleasant  topics 
and  disagreeable  scenes — an  aversion  due  to 
excess  of  sensibility  and  not  want  of  sym- 
pathy. 

In  a  little  autobiographical  poem  Goethe 
says  : 

*' Vom  Vater  hat'  ich  die  Statur, 
Des  Lebens  ernstes  Fiihrens  ; 
Vom  Miitterchen  die  Froh  Natur 
Und  Lust  zu  fabiiliren." 

**  From  my  father  I  inherit 
Sturdy  frame  and  guiding  spirit ; 
From  my  mother  animation 
And  the  power  of  narration." 


The  mother  of  Goethe  is  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  figures  in  German  literature,  or  indeed 
in  any  literature.  Her  hearty,  joyous  na- 
ture made  her  a  favorite  with  all,  and  her 
sound  sense  and  shrewd  judgment  rendered 
her  influence  desirable.  Her  letters  are 
spirited  and  vigorous,  though  not  always 
faultless  in  orthography.  She  read  the  best 
German  and  Italian  authors  with  keen  ap- 
preciation. Wieland,  Burger  and  Madame 
de  Sta^l  sought  her  acquaintance,  and  in  a 
warfare  of  wit  or  an  exchange  of  pleasantry 
she  easily  held  her  own  with  these  notables. 
An  enthusiastic  traveller,  after  a  visit  to  her, 
exclaimed,  *' Now  I  understand  how  Goe- 
the became  the  man  he  is  I  " 

She  was  an  incomparable  story  teller,  often 
weaving  from  a  single  thread  of  an  old 
legend  a  fascinating  romance.  Her  habit 
was  to  tell  one  half  the  story  to  little  Wolf- 
gang and  let  him  think  out  the  other  half; 
in  this  way  she  exercised  him  very  early  in 
poetic  inventions.  **  Wolfgang,"  she  says, 
*'  would  hold  me  with  his  large  black  eyes, 
and  when  the  fate  of  one  of  his  favorites  was 
not  according  to  his  fancy,  I  could  see  the 
angry  veins  swell  in  his  temples  and  his  eyes 
fill  with  tears.  When  I  paused,  promising 
to  resume  soon,  I  was  certain  that  in  the 
interval  he  would  think  it  out  for  hitnself. 
His  grandmother  was  his  confidante  as  to  the 
ending  of  the  stories,  and  as  she  repeated 
his  ideas  to  me,  I  often  turned  the  story 
correspondingly.  *  *  *  Air,  earth,  fire, 
and  water  I  represented  to  him  under  the 
name  of  princesses,  and  to  all  natural  phe- 
nomena I  gave  a  meaning. " 

She  was  only  eighteen  when  Wolfgang  was 
born,  but  motherhood,  instead  of  making  her 
prematurely  old,  served  to  keep  her  perenni- 
ally young.  **I  and  my  Wolfgang,"  she 
said,  **have  always  held  fast  together,  be- 
cause we  were  young  together. " 

The  influence  of  such  a  mother  on  such  a 
child  is  beyond  calculation  ;  she  formed  his 
taste,  directed  his  will,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  sublime  intellectual  structure 
which  Germany  is  proud  to  claim,  and  the 
whole  Kingdom  of  Letters  delights  to  honor. 

The  poet  was  sixty  years  of  age  when  his 
mother  died.  The  bond  of  union  between 
them  had  never  slackened,  and  their  love  for 
each  other  had  been  a  mutual  solace. 

Charlotte  Davies, 


BARBIE'S    HOBBY. 


OUR  Barbie  has  a  perfect  passion  for 
scrapbooks.  She  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  sitting  in  some  cosy  corner,  scissors 
in  hand,  and  a  pile  of  old  illustrated  papers 
or  magazines  at  her  side,  each  waiting  its 
turn  to  be  taken  in  hand  and  fairly  demol- 
ished by  certain  turnings  and  twistings  of 
the  afore-mentioned  scissors.  Indeed,  some- 
times her  cupidity  overcomes  her  sense  of 
discretion,  and  the  family  newspapers  are 
manipulated  before  they  have  gone  the 
rounds,  much  to  that  family's  disgust,  for 
of  course  what  has  been  abstracted  from  the 
paper  excites  more  interest  than  all  that  re- 
mains. When  the  twins  come  home  from 
Sabbath-school  their  hands  are  held  behind 
their  backs  in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  after 
hastily  conveying  a  folded  paper  into  mam- 
ma's keeping,  they  whisper  in  a  stage  aside : 

*'  Hide  them,  mamma,  and  don't  let  Barbie 
get 'em." 

It  was  only  last  week  that  Rob,  having 
conveyed  the  last  *S/.  Nicholas  up  to  his  den 
for  safety,  and  being  interrupted  while  read- 
ing ii,  left  it  on  a  low  stool  in  the  window. 
Gip,  the  terrier,  immediately  proceeded  to 
see  what  he  could  do  in  the  way  of  taking  it 
to  pieces,  and  Barbie,  coming  across  it  an 
hour  later,  and  thinking  it  was  an  old  one, 
immediately  proceeded  to  put  on  the  finish- 
ing touches,  wondering  how  such  a  treasure 
could  have  escaped  her  clutches.  It  is  due 
to  Barbie  to  state  here  that  when  the  howl 
arose,  and  the  criminal  became  aware  of  her 
crime,  she  proceeded  to  the  nearest  book 
store  immediately,  and  bought  another  out 
of  her  own  pocket-money,  vowing,  however, 
as  she  handed  the  quarter  over  the  counter, 
that  hereafter  she  would  be  a  little  more  par- 
ticular with  regard  to  dates. 

It  is  also  due  to  Barbie  to  state  that  her 
collection  of  scrapbooks  is  left  in  the  fam- 
ily book-case //•<?  bono  publico,  and  the  public, 
in  the  form  of  the  family,  often  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  privilege.  Rob  or  the  twins  are 
always  Lure  of  a  suitable  piece  of  poetry  in 
the  little  brown-covered  book  if  they  have 
to  recite  something  at  a  Christmas  festival  or 
a  school  exhibition,  and  Clare  Hunter  quite 
frequently  sends  in  for  the  same  purpose  for 
her  brother  Ned. 

The  pride  of  Barbie's  heart,  however,  is  a 
large,  handsomely  bound  scrapbook  which 
contains  a  perfect  picture  gallery  of  all  the 
noted  celebrities.     They  are  classified  and 


arranged  under  headings  such  as  "Authors 
and  Poeis, "  *  'Musicians, "  '  ^Actors, "  * '  States- 
men," etc.  The  picture — ^sometimes  an  un- 
mounted cabinet,  sometimes  an  engraving, 
but  more  often  a  common  cut — is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  page,  and  numerous  items 
concerning  the  original,  occupy  the  rest  of 
the  page ;  the  last  are  made  in  pen  and  ink, 
or  are  clippings  from  papers.  Dickens  is 
the  only  one,  I  believe,  who  luxuriates  in 
the  possession  of  two  full  pages,  which  shows 
the  partiality  of  the  owner. 

Another  large  book,  which  is  referred  to 
even  more  frequently  than  this,  is  w-hat 
Barbie  calls  her  tourist  book.  Here  are  pic- 
tures of  celebrated  cathedrals,  palaces,  and 
buildings  of  all  sorts,  noted  pieces  of  statu- 
ary, churches  and  monuments — in  fact  every- 
thing that  tends  to  make  a  trip  abroad  so 
delightful  as  well  as  so  instructive.  These 
are  classified,  of  course,  according  to  the 
towns,  and  all  items  of  interest  concerning 
them  carefully  inserted.  These  pictures  were 
culled  mostly  from  old  illustrated  magazines, 
children's  papers,  etc.,  and  scarcely  a  week 
passes  but  what  some  addition  is  made  to  its 
contents.  Rob's  literary  society  has  just  fin- 
ished reading  Bayard  Taylor's  **  Views  Afoot; 
or,  A  Tramp  Through  Europe  with  Knap- 
sack and  Cane,"  and  Barbie  declares  that 
reference  was  made  to  the  book  so  often  that 
she  can  almost  trace  the  journey,  without 
having  read  the  book,  by  the  thumb  marks 
on  her  precious  pages.  Indeed  the  older 
members  of  the  family  have  enjoyed  this 
book  more  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  its 
owner  says  that  she  intends  to  make  herself 
so  familiar  with  its  contents  that  when  she 
goes  abroad  *'some  sweet  day"  she  will  not 
have  to  go  around  with  her  nose  continually 
poked  into  a  guidebook. 

If  a  picture  is  not  suitable  for  either  of 
these  books,  it  is  not  thrown  away,  but  is 
carefully  trimmed  at  the  edges  and  laid  away 
with  others,  which  at  Christmas  time  serve 
to  beautify  numerous  small  scrapbooks, 
which  travel  off  in  some  missionary  box,  or 
are  sent  to  the  children's  hospital  to  help 
brighten  the  life  of  some  poor  little  cripple. 
Some  of  the  booklets  are  made  of  manilla 
wrapping  paper  and  others  of  colored  cam- 
bric, but  when  a  gay,  colored  one  can  be 
purchased  for  the  small  sum  of  twenty-five 
cents,  it  hardly  pays  to  spend  time  in  mak- 
ing one. 
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Another  book  contains  recipes  for  almost 
everything  under  the  sun.  Last  week,  when 
Peggy  (Margaret  Eugenia  Brayton  by  rights), 
one  of .  the  twins,  upset  the  student  lamp, 
and,  mother  being  away,  the  rest  stood  help- 
lessly around  the  wreck  of  broken  glass  and 
flowing  oil.  Barbie  suddenly  disappeared, 
but  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  looking  very 
wise,  and,  after  clearing  away  the  debris, 
called  for  buckwheat.  This  she  spread 
thickly  over  the  dark  spot  on  the  carpet, 
covering  it  with  a  newspaper,  and,  putting  a 
small  rug  on  top  of  that,  placed  the  table  on 
the  rug  and  said  it  must  not  be  disturbed 
for  two  weeks  at  least.     The  felt  table-scarf, 


which  we  gave  up  as  utterly  ruined,  she  car- 
ried off  to  her  own  room  to  put  through  the 
same  process.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  the 
end  of  the  fortnight  no  trace  of  oil  remained 
on  either  carpet  or  cover,  and  only  a  faint 
pungent  odor  reminded  us  to  bless  Barbie 
and  her  scrapbook. 

If  in  some  of  your  wanderings  around  the 
city  of  New  York  you  see  a  tall,  bright-faced 
girl  wearing  glasses,  and  peering  among  old 
papers  and  magazines  in  some  remote  second- 
hand store,  you  may  make  up  your  mind  it 
is  our  Barbie  on  the  scent  for  some  new  ma- 
terial for  her  precious  scrap-books. 

Her  Brother  Jack. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A  CHEESE  PARTY. 


KNOWING  that  some  of  your  readers  are 
interested  in  **  What  can  be  done  with  a 
chafing-dish,**  I  venture  to  send  you  this  let- 
ter, thinking  a  suggestion  from  Springfield 
may  not  come  amiss. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  months  one 
of  the  favorite  amusements  among  our  young 
people  has  been  what  they  term  **  cheese 
parties."  A  young  lady  desirous  of  enter- 
taining her  friends  very  informally,  invites 
about  a  dozen  of  her  'intimates"  to  spend 
the  evening  with  her  and  partake  of  a  Welsh 
rarebit  One  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  this 
entertainment  is  "the  come-and-go-early" 
plan,  so  every  one  is  on  hand  by  eight  or 
shortly  after.  The  hostess  must  have  one 
pound  of  fresh,  dry  cheese  (any  grocer  will 
give  the  proper  kind),  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  placed  in  the  chafing-drsh  ;  salt,  mus- 
tard, cayenne,  butter,  and  a  bottle  of  Bass's 
ale,  or  pitcher  of  sweet  milk,  must  be  on  the 
table  near  by.  Mix  a  cup  of  milk,  or  about 
the  same  quantity  of  Bass's  ale,  with  the 
cheese,  light  the  little  lamp  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  become  partially  warmed  and 
soft  before  calling  the  guests  into  the  dining- 
room.  Then  add,  when  the  cheese  is  some- 
what melted,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  butter,  four 
(small)  of  mustard,  two  of  salt  and  a  little 
pepper.  Thin  it  well,  and  cook  until  it 
thickens,  being  careful  not  to  let  it  curdle. 
Some  experts  consider  an  egg  necessary,  but 


many  do  not  think  it  an  improvement.  Half 
a  slice  of  bread  or  toast  should  be  ready  on  a 
plate  for  each  person.  When  the  **  rabbit" 
is  cooked,  serve  a  tablespoonful  on  each 
piece. 

The  beverage  for  the  evening  is  usually 
good,  strong  coffee.  The  small,  square  sea- 
foam  crackers,  buttered,  salted  and  just  heat- 
ed through,  are  delicious  always,  and  es- 
pecially at  a  * 'cheese  party."  I  have  been 
told  that  the  young  people  do  not  despise 
bowls  of  popped  corn  or  dishes  of  candy  as  a 
means  of  occupation  until  the  rarebit  is  ready 
for  eating.  Nothing  jollier  is  to  be  imagined 
than  a  group  of  lively  boys  and  girls  seated 
around  a  table,  their  eyes  all  fixed  on  the 
centre  of  attraction,  each  with  his  or  her 
word  of  advice  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
stirring,  length  of  time  required  for  cooking, 
etc.,  until,  as  the  commander-in-chief  in- 
spires confidence,  they  turn'  their  attention 
to  cracking  jokes  and  telling  stories  while 
waiting  for  the  result  of  so  much  twisting  and 
turning  of  the  silver  spoon  and  fork  in  the 
fast-melting  cheese.  By  ten,  or  a  little  later, 
the  happy  crowd  has  dispersed,  one  and  all 
declaring  that  the  evening  has  been  a  suc- 
cess, and  the  hostess  may  bid  them  good- 
night with  a  smiling  face,  feeling  sure  that 
each  one  has  had  * '  a  real  good  time. " 

Z.  E,  E, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hungerford. 

« 

A  Boston  Shopping-bag — Pattern  for  Working  on  Aida  Canvas — Half  a  Dozen  Doyleys 
— Handsome  Grecian  Border  Crocheted  Lace. 


Boston  Shopping-bag. 

IT  would  be  quite  impossible  to  say  why 
the  useful  bag  here  illustrated  should 
always  be  spoken  of  as  a  Boston  belonging, 
for  it  is  a  style  of  convenience  much  affected 
by  suburban  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
ladies,  who  carry  it  gayly  and  lightly  city- 
ward in  the  morning,  taking  much  pride  in 
its  compact,  prettily  decorated  slimness,  and 
bear  it  homeward  at  night  with  its  concealed 
capacity  for  stuffing  well  drawn  out  and 
filled. 


,?^- 


The  dotted  lines  show  the  silk  bag,  or 
enlargement,  which,  when  not  needed,  can 
be  folded  into  the  lower  pan  of  the  satchel. 
The  lower  part  of  the  bag  is  made  of  dark 
brown  or  black  Aida  canvas. 


BOSTON    shopping-bag. 


detail  pattern  of  shopping-bag. 

The  stitches  marked  X  and  +  are  both 
the  same  ordinary  cross  stitch,  but  are  drawn 
in  this  way  to  indicate  the  variations  in  color. 
The  stars  and  the  scalloped  lines  that  divide 
the  pattern  into  squares  are  worked  with 
yellow  silk.  The  other  stitches  are  done 
with  worsted,  in  two  shades  of  brown.  In 
many  places  the  canvas  is  left  uncovered, 
as  the  drawing  of  detail  shows. 

A  silk  cord  of  either  shade  erf"  brown  goes 
around  the  canvas  bag,  and  leather  handles, 
which  can  be  bought  at  the  saddler's,  all  ready 
for  use,  must  be  securely  sewe(/  on  as  indi- 
cated. 

The  inner  bag,  or  extension,  requires  one 
yard  of  silk,  which  should  be  of  the  color  of 
the  canvas  and  of  excellent  quality.  Two 
or  three  plaits  at  the  bottom  on  each  side 
are  put  in  to  draw  it  to  the  size  of  the  canvas. 
The  top  of  the  silk  bag  is  finished  with  a 
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THREE  DOYLKYS — NO.  I. — IVY,  CHESTNUT,  AND  CLOVER  LEAVES, 


frill  and  casing  through  which  to  run  a  cord 
or  narrow  ribbon.  The  plate  shows  a  bag 
about  twelve  inches  across,  with  dotted 
lines  showing  the  inner  bag  fully  drawn  out. 
Smaller  sizes  and  lighter  colors  of  silk  and 
canvas  can  be  adopted  if  preferred;  but  for 


actual  service,  the  dark  bags  are  to  be  com- 
mended, and  the  size  given  will  not  be  found 
too  large  for  the  collection  of  packages  one 
accumulates  in  a  day's  shopping. 

The  plate  shows  three  doyleys  in  button- 
hole stitch.     One  represents   clover-leaves, 


THREE   DOYLEYS — NO.    2. — DAISIES,   PANSIES,    AND   FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


HOME-WORK  FOR  HOME-MAKERS. 
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one  ivy,  and  one  chestnut,  leaves.  Each  leaf 
is  buttonholed,  and  the  little  connecting  bars, 
or  brides,  as  they  were  called  by  old-fashioned 
workers,  are  worked  over  a  cord  or  thread 
before  the  leaf  edges  are  embroidered. 


DETAIL  OF   DOYLEYS. — NO, 


The  three  other  doyleys  show  floral  devices, 
the  flowers  represented  being  pansies,  daisies 
and  forget-me-nots.  Each  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  will  be  different;  but  if  a  dozen  doy- 
leys are  required,  two  of  each  kind  can  be 
made. 


DETAIL  OF   DOYLEYS. — NO.   6. 

The  forms  of  leaf  and  flower  are  more  dis 
tinctly  given  in  numbers  five  and  six.  White 
linen  should  be  used,  and  embroidery  may  be 
done  with  white,  or  a  single  shade  of  yellow 
silk.  The  linen  is  cut  away  under  the  bars, 
leaving  the  leaves  and  flowers  solid. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  patterns  are  so 
arranged  that  the  outside  of  a  doyley  is 
bordered  with  a  buttonhole  edge.  If  the 
work  is  done  with  white,  a  square  of  satin 
may  be  laid  under  the  open-work  when  a 
hostess  wishes  to  introduce  color  among  her 
table  appointments. 

Wide  Grecian  Border  Lace. 

No  home-made  lace  can  be  handsomer 
than  this  js,  when  worked  like  the  model, 
with  spool  cotton.  The  pattern  is  easy  and 
after  the  directions  are  mastered,  the  lace 
can  be  worked  with  remarkable  celerity  by 
any  one  accustomed  to  crocheting. 

Begin  with  a  chain  of  60.  7  d.  c.  fasten- 
ed in  7  stitches  of  chain,  chain  3,  fasten  in 
3d  stitch  farther  down  chain,  chain  3,  and 
fasten  with  i  d.  c.  3  stitches  farther  down 
chain,  chain  3,  and  fasten  3  stitches  farther 
down  chain,  chain  3,  19  d.  c.  chain  3,  fasten 


.      wide   GRECIAN    BORDER   LACE. 

3  stitches  beyond  chain  3,  7  d.  c.  chain  3, 
fasten  3  stitches  beyond  on  chain,  chain  3. 

2  d.  c,  chain  3  and  turn. 

I  d.  c.  in  d.  c.  below,  chain  5,  7  d.  c.  in 
7  d.  c.  below,  chain  5,  19  d.  c.  in  19  d.  c. 
below,  chain  5,  i  d.  c.  in  d.  c.  below,  chain 
5,  7  d.  c.  in  7  d.  c.  below,  chain  9,  and 
turn. 

6  d.  c.  in  chain  just  made,  last  one  in  end, 
d.  c.  of  square  below,  chain  3,  fasten  in 
middle  d.  c.  of  square  below,  chain  3,  1 
d.  c.  in  last  d.  c.  of  square  below,  chain  3 
in  middle  stitches  of  chain  5  below,  chain  3, 
7  d.  c.  in  chain  below,  last  one  in  end  d.  c. 
of  19  d.  c.  below,  chain  3,  in  4th  d.  c.  be- 
low, chain  3,  i  d.  c.  in  7th  d.  c.  below, 
chain  3  in  loth  d.  c.  below,  chain  3,  7  d.  c. 
in  remaining  7  d.  c.  below,  chain  3  in  mid- 
dle stitch  of  chain  5  below,  chain  3,  7  d.  c. 
in  7  d.  c.  below,  chain  3  in  middle  stitch  of 
chain  5  below,  chain  3,  2  d.  c.  chain  3,  and 
turn. 

I  d.  c.  in  d.  c.  below,  chain  5,  7  d.  c.  in  7  d. 
c.  below,  chain  5,  7  d.  c.  in  7  d.  c.  below,  chain 
5,  I  d.  c.  in  I  d.  c.  below,  chain  5,  7  d.  c.  in 
7  d.  c.  below,  chain  5,  i  d.  c.  in  i  d.  c.  be- 
low, chain  5,  7  d.  c.  in  7  d.  c.  below,  chain 
9,  and  turn. 

6  d.  c.  in  6  stitches  of  chain  just  made, 
last  d.  c.  in  end  d.  c.  of  square  below,  chain 

3  in  middle  stitch  of  7  d.  c.  below,  chain 
3,  I  d.  c.  in  last  stitch  of  7  d.  c.  below, 
chain  3,  fasten  in  middle  of  chain  5  below, 
chain  3,  7  d.  c.  fastened  over  chain  5  below, 
last  d.  c.  in  1st  d.  c.  of  7  d.  c.  below,  chain 
3,  in  middle  of  7  d.  c.  below,  chain  3,  i  d. 
c.  in  last  d.  c.  of  7  d.  c.  below,  chain  3,  in 
middle  of  chain  5  below,  chain  3,  i  d.  c.  in 
I  d.  c  below,  chain  3,  in  middle  of  chain  5 
below,  chain  3,  19  d.  c.  straight  across,  chain 
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3  in  middle  of  chain  5  below,  chain  3,  2  d. 

c.  in  2  d.  c^  bdo.w,  chain  3,  and  turn. 

I  d.  c.  in  d.  c.  below,  chain  5,  19  d.  c.  in 
19  d.  c.  below,  chain  5,  i  d.  c.  in  i  d.  c.  below, 
chain  5,  1  d.  c.  in  i  d.  c.  below,  chain  5,  i 

d.  c.  in  I  d.  c.  below,  chain  5,  7  d.  c.  in  7 
d  c.  below,  chain  5,  i  d.  c.  in  i  d.  c.  be- 
low, chain  5,  7  d.  c.  in  7  d.  c.  below,  bead 
back  across  7  d.  c.  just  made  to  chain  5, 
chain  3,  and  turn. 

.  6  d.  c.  (chain  3,  forming  7th  d.  c.)  in 
chain  5  below,  chain  3  in  middle  of  chain 
5  below,  chain  3,  i  d.  c.  in  ist  d.  c.  of 
square  below,  chain  3  in  middle  stitch  of 
square  below,  chain  3,  7  d.  c.  fastened  over 
chain  below,  last  stitch  in  i  d.  c.  below, 
chain  3  in  middle  of  chain  5  below,  chain 
3,  I  d.  c.  in  I  d.  c.  below,  chain  3  in  middle 
of  chain  below,  chain  3,  i  d.  c.  in  ist  of  19 
d.  c.  below,  chain  3  in  4th  stitch  of  19  d.  c. 
below;  so  on  across,  in  every  3d  stitch  a 
d.  c.  with  chain  3  between ;  chain  3  in  mid- 
dle of  chain  5  below,  chain  3,  2d.  c.  in  2  d. 
c.  below,  chain  3,  and  turn. 

I  d.  c.  in  I  d.  c.  below,  chain  5,  i  d.  c. 
in  I  d.  c.  below,  chain  5,  i  d.  c.  in  i  d.  c. 
below  5  times,  7  d.  c.  in  7  d.  c.  below,  chain  5, 


I  d.  c.  in  I  d.  c.  below,  chain  5,  7  d.  c.  in  7 
d.  c.  below,  bead  back  to  chain  5,  chain  3, 
and  turn. 

7  d.  c.  over  chain  below,  last  in  i  d.  c. 
below,  chain  3  in  middle  of  chain  5  below, 
chain  3.  1  d.  c.  in  ist  of  7  d.  c.  below, 
chain  3  in  middle  stitch  of  7  d.  c.  below, 
chain  3,  31  d.  c,  chain  3  middle  of  chain  5 
below,  chain  3,  2  d.  c.  in  2  d,  c.  below, 
chain  3,  and  turn. 

I  d.  c.  in  I  d  c.  below,  chain  5,  31  d.  c. 
in  31  d.  c.  below,  chain  5,  i  d.  c.  in  i  d.  c. 
below,  chain  5,  7  d.  c.  in  7  d.  c.  below, 
bead  back  to  chain  5,  and  turn. 

7  d.  c.  over  chain  5  below,  last  stitch  in  i 
d.  c.  below,  chain  3  in  middle  of  chain  5 
below,  chain  3  in  ist  of  31  d.  c.  below,  re- 
peat 4  times;  7  d.  c.  in  last  7  of  31  d.  c. 
below,  chain  3  in  middle  of  chain  5  below, 
chain  3,  2  d.  c.  in  2  d.  c.  below,  chain  3, 
and  turn. 

I  d.  c.  in  I  d.  c.  below,  chain  5,  7  d.  c. 
in  7  d.  c.  below,  chain  5,  i  d.  c.  in  i  d.  c. 
below,  repeat  4  times  ;  7  d.  c.  in  7  d.  c. 
below,  chain  9,  and  turn.  Proceed  as  in  first 
scallop. 


MUSIC    FOR    CHILDREN. 


THE  world  has  had  its  Twilight  Age,  its 
Iron  Age,  its  Dark  Age,  its  Silver  Age, 
and  every  age,  I  suppose,  has  imagined  itself 
to  be  the  Golden  Age ;  but  the  present  age 
will  probably  be  known  to  posterity  as  the 
Age  when  Children  were  Overeducated. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  race  has  it  been 
such  a  struggle  for  children  to  reach  maturity 
as  now.  The  natural  rule  seems  to  have 
been  reversed,  that  the  years  of  severe  labor 
should  follow,  and  not  precede,  maturity. 
In  these  times,  children  work  far  more 
severely,  more  regularly  and  more  exacting- 
ly  than  adults. 

What  a  blessed  relief  it  must  be  to  one  of 
these  little  toilers,  to  reach  the  age  when 
play  and  preparatory  discipline  are  supposed 
to  cease,  and  the  serious  labor  of  life  to  begin  ! 
From  this  point  on,  life  is  comparatively 
easy  sailing.  There  is  leisure  for  many 
things ;  work,  instead  of  being  master,  be- 
comes servant,  and  the  terrible  burden  of 
mental  acquisition,  increasing  in  geometrical 
ratio,  drops  from  the  shoulders.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  bright  prospect  and  hope  of 
those  who  survive.  Some  do  not  survive. 
Not  all  the  good  die  young,  but  a  great 
many  of  the  overeducated  do. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  modern  child.  What  does  it 
include  ?  All  the  essentials,  of  course,  of  a 
common-school  education,  and  in  addition 
to  these  a  liberal  dose  of  all  the  sciences,  one 
or  more  arts,  accomplishments,  like  dancing  * 
and  behavior,  two  or  three  foreign  languages, 


and,  as  likely  as  not,  manual  training  in  me- 
chanics. Not  only  is  the  better  part  of  the 
day  taken  up  with  school  attendance  and  ex- 
ercises, but  after  school  come  the  thousand 
and  one  supplementary  things,  practising, 
dancing-school  and  the  like,  and  in  the 
evening,  preparatory  study  for  the  next  day. 

Now,  while  I  believe  that  every  child 
should  study  music,  I  do  honestly  think 
that,  in  view  of  the  enormous  menial  strain 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  immature  brain, 
some  consideration  should  be  exercised  by 
parents  in  this  matter. 

The  musical  education  of  the  child,  we 
must  remember,  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
a  p/us  quantity — something  in  addition  to  an 
already  complete  course  of  study  laid  out  by 
that  exacting  and  often  heartless  person 
known  as  the  educator.  It  invades  the  play 
hour,  makes  its  by  no  means  small  exactions 
upon  the  already  tired  brain,  and  often 
proves  more  destructive  of  the  central  gray 
matter  and  more  wearing  to  the  nerves  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  child's  curriculum  put  to- 
gether. Think  of  the  poor  tortured  little 
spine  and  the  dangling  legs  .on  the  high 
piano-stool,  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch  !  What 
a  nervous  strain  and  worriment,  to  drop  a. 
note  here  and  there,  as  grandma  drops  a 
stitch,  and  be  obliged  to  go  back  again  and 
again  to  struggle  with  the  passage  until  time, 
fingering,  reading,  and  all  the  technique  of 
execution  are  pronounced  satisfactory.  I 
declare  I  have  seen  instances  of  this  sort 
when  I  could  hardly  restrain  my  determina- 
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tion  to  post  off  for  an  officer  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  ! 

Let  parents  have  some  consideration,  I 
say.  The  practice  hour  should  be  shorter, 
or  should  be  divided  into  two  parts  ;  and 
rather  than  let  it  encroach  upon  the  proper 
time  for  play,  some  art,  science,  accomplish- 
ment, language  or  what  not  should  be  lopped 
off  the  already  too-luxuriant  tree  of  know- 
ledge, to  give  it  a  place.  Let  there  be  more 
trimming  in  education,  and  there  will  be 
more  fruit. 

Furthermore,  music  for  children  should 
not  be  so  uniformly  and  ambitiously  difficult 
and  exacting  as  it  is.  Carl  Reinecke  says 
that  we  give  them  the  classics  too  soon. 
*  *  A  child, "  he  declares,  ' '  does  not  at  once 
demand  poetic  nourishment,  but  simple, 
healthy  food."  Because  Mozart  and  Haydn 
offer  but  few  technical  difficulties  in  many 
of  their  sonatas,  it  does  not  follow  that  these 
productions  are  easy  to  play  as  they  should 


be  played,  and  as  many  teachers  will  insist 
upon  their  being  played.  In  fact,  the  classics 
are  wholly  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
average  child,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  little  hands  to  play  them  with  ex- 
pression and  effect  Reinecke  recommends 
the  simpler  compositions  of  Clementi,  Kuh- 
lan,  Diabelli,  and  Krause.  He  has  himself 
compiled  a  collection  of  suitable  music  for 
children,  entitled  *' A  New  Music  Book  for 
Young  People." 

With  less  exacting  music  and  shorter  hours 
of  practice,  I  have  no  doubt  that  quite  as 
much  progress  would  be  made  by  most  chil- 
dren in  the  long  run.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  exhausting  nervous  energy  and  wearing 
out  both  brain  and  body.  Unless  a  child 
has  extraordinary  aptitude  and  an  inalien- 
able love  for  music,  **too  much  of  a  good 
thing"  will  simply  disgust  him,  or  her,  with 
the  entire  study. 

Paul  Pas/nor, 


APPLE  BLOSSOMS. 


Beneath  May  apple-boughs  I  stand 
With  Little  One  upon  my  breast 

Her  tiny  hands  within  my  hand, 
Like  fairy  birds,  can  make  their  nest 

I  reach  her  down  a  blossomed  spray, 
Against  her  heart  she  hugs  it  tight, 

The  dainty  petals  drop  away 
Beneath  her  kisses  of  delight 

While  thus  I  hold  the  blossoms  down 
And  Little  Orie  is  fondling  them, 

I  kiss  her  darling  baby-gown, 
— Sweet  speckled  gown  with  grass-stained 
hem  ! 


O  little  brown,  worn  baby-shoes  ! 

O  little  stocking  round  and  red! 
— So  dear,  that  I  could  weep  at  you. 

So  darling,  that  I  smile  instead  ! 

O  sweet,  pale,  yellow,  silken  hair ! 

O  little  neck,  so  soft  and  white  ! 
O  little  hands,  so  pink  and  fair  ! 

O  Apple-blossom  !     My  delight ! 

The  fairy  posies  on  the  tree 

Will  turn  to  fruit  ere  close  of  Springs 
And  soon  my  Little  One  will  be 

No  more  a  little  baby  thing. 


The  pale  and  rosy  petals  fly, 

Good-bye,  sweet  May-bloom  almost  done! 
— Ah,  kiss  the  Little  One  ^ood-bye. 

Good-bye,  sweet  little  Little  One  ! 

Irene  Putnam. 


APPLE  BLOSSOMS. 


CHILDREN'S  SUMMER  CLOTHES. 


HOW  to  make  the  clothing  of  growing 
children  is  a  problem  which  is  con- 
stantly perplexing  the  mother.  It  is  the 
more  troublesome  in  the  springtime,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  clothing  needed  for  the 
summer  is  always  greater,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  frequent  washing,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, the  *' left-overs "  from  each  year  are 
numerous.  The  wear  upon  each  single  gar- 
ment is  less  than  in  cold  weather  and  many 
articles  are  almost  as  good  as  new  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  It  is  not  always  possible 
lo  **hand  down"  the  clothing  to  the  next 
jtounger,  as  all  families  do  not  have  children 
like  a  flight  of  stairs  and,  even  then,  the  in- 
opportune presence  in  the  series  of  a  child 
of  the  opposite  sex  spoils  this  ancient  and 
honorable  plan. 

A  little  forethought  when  making  the  or- 
dinary clothing  of  the  little  people  is  perhaps 
the  best  method,  providing,  as  it  generally 
will,  for  each  child  to  wear  his  or  her  own 
clothes,  a  privilege  very  dear  to  the  average 
childish  heart. 

To  begin  with  the  little  petticoats.  Make 
them  as  long  as  possible  at  the  start,  allow- 
ing half  an  inch  in  the  length  for  shrinkage 
in  washing  in  cotton  or  cambric  skirts,  and 
one  inch  in  flannels.  A  few  tucks  is  a 
favorite  decoration,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
is  not  one  place  where  the  heavily-burdened 
mother  should  save  her  time  and  labor.  A 
wide  hem  in  a  white  cambric  skirt  starches 
nicely  and  makes  the  dress-skirt  hang  pret- 
tily, while  a  feather-stitched  hem  on  flannel 
is  equally  neat.  Besides,  unless  the  tucking 
is  done  by  hand — a  very  extravagant  waste 
of  time — or  by  a  single-threaded  machine, 
the  tucks  are  no  help  in  lengthening  the 
skirts.  In  six  months,  when  the  little  skirts 
are  growing  short,  then  add  the  lace  edging 
or  ruffle  of  embroidery  impulse  would  have 
led  you  to  put  on  in  the  first  place.  The 
lace  can  easily  be  held  slightly  full  and 
sewed  on  overhand,  while  the  embroidery 
can  be  '* whipped"  and  then  sewed  on,  or 
its  upper  edge  neatly  hemmed  on  the  ma- 
chine and  then  sewed  to  the  skirt.  In  this 
way  the  skirts  will  last  another  six  months, 
and  no  more  labor  has  been  expended  than 


is  usual  in  the  first  making.  Hamburg  em- 
broidery ought  always  to  be  wet  before  trim- 
ming out  the  edge  and  using,  as  it  shrinks 
surprisingly.  The  neglect  of  this  trifling 
precaution  accounts  for  the  early  breaking 
and  tearing  of  the  edge  when  the  trimming 
is  otherwise  strong. 

When  the  gingham,  cambric  or  percale 
dresses  for  daily  wear  are  to  be  made,  re- 
member first  to  allow  in  cutting  fully  one 
inch  in  length,  and  one-half  inch  in  width 
for  shrinkage.  Ginghams,  both  domestic 
and  Scotch,  are  sure  to  shrink  to  this  extent, 
and  many  dressmakers  prefer  to  wet  the 
cloth  in  the  piece  before  cutting  at  all.  This, 
however,  takes  off*  the  new  look,  which  it  is 
often  a  pity  to  lose. 

When  the  dress  is  ready  to  sew,  do  not 
finish  the  waist  with  a  belt,  be  it  a  plain 
waist,  a  full  one,  or  a  low-necked  one  to 
wear  with  a  gimp,  but  finish  with  a  cord 
and  facing,  or  facing  alone,  and  sew  the 
gathered  skirt  overhand  to  this  firm  edge. 
If  this  is  not  satisfactory,  the  gathers  of  the 
skirt  can  be  sewed  to  the  waist  between  it 
and  the  facing,  and  a  neat  finish  can  be  thus 
obtained.  The  next  summer,  when  you  try 
the  dress  on,  you  will  find  that  letting  down 
the  hem  of  the  skirt  is  not  where  the  length- 
ening is  needed,  or  will  look  the  best.  But 
rip  off"  the  waist  and  insert  a  belt,  and  the 
garment  will  look  well  proportioned  again. 
Adding  the  belt  at  this  time,  instead  of  at 
first,  is  no  extra  work,  except  the  necessary 
ripping,  and  this  can  be  made  easy  by  wisely 
sewing  this  part  of  the  dress  by  hand  in  the 
beginning.  The  belt  can  be  made  a  decora- 
tion if  a  pretty  insertion,  either  white  or  a 
suitable  red,  blue  or  pink,  is  used  for  it,  or 
if  the  material  itself  is  used,  cut  on  the 
bias. 

In  cutting  out  the  sleeves,  purposely  have 
them  a  half  an  inch  or  more  too  large  for 
the  arm-hole.  Lay  this  extra  fulness  in  a 
forward-lying  pleat  under  the  arm.  When 
the  second  season  comes,  the  arm-holes  are 
often  too  tight,  or  the  waist  is  a  little  snug 
across  the  chest  Rip  the  sleeve  from  the 
waist-front  and  cut  out  the  arm-hole  as  much 
as  is  necessary  and,  letting  out  this  fortunate 
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pleat,  sew  the  sleeve  back  in,  and  behold  ! 
another  difficulty  is  vanquished. 

The  full  sleeve  gathered  into  a  band  is  the 
most  serviceable  and  prettiest  for  children's 
wash-dresses.  The  band  can  be  ripped  off, 
and  a  wider  one — quite  like  a  cuff— can  be 
substituted  and  the  little  sleeve  will  be  long 
enough,  and  yet  look  well.  A  wide  insertion 
or  the  material  itself,  cut  on  the  bias  to 
match  the  belt,  adapts  itself  nicely  for 
this  cuff.  Often,  a  bit  of  edging  or  lace, 
matching  that  around  the  neck,  will  add 
sufficient  length.  The  main  idea  is  not  to 
use  trimming  except  at  the  neck  the  first 
season,  although  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
buy  a  sufficient  amount,  ready  for  the  second 
season's  repairing. 

All  these  allowances  for  growth  are  equally 
applicable  to  woolen  dresses  and,  many 
times,  equally  necessary.     There  are  healthy 


children  whose  dresses  have  been  known  to 
last,  to  the  surprise  of  elders  who  generally 
believe  that  one  of  the  chief  evidences  of 
health  is  "going  through"  clothing  with 
dispatch. 

Aprons  can  be  treated  in  much  the  same 
way.  Where  there  is  a  waist,  a  belt  will 
give  additional  length.  If  sleeveless,  the 
arm-holes  can  be  cut  out  larger  and  freshly 
trimmed,  and,  in  case  of  the  well-known 
Mother  Hubbard  style,  the  apron  can  be  cut 
apart  at  the  waist  line  and  a  belt  of  embroid- 
ery inserted.  This  is  a  pretty  way,  making 
a  dainty  garment  with  a  full  or  *'baby" 
waist,  which  is  especially  becoming  to  a 
slender  girl.  When  it  is  a  question  of 
length  alone,  there  is  a  constant  refuge  in  a 
lace  or  edging  of  embroidery,  sewing  it 
nearly  straight  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  apron. 
Agnes  B,  Ormsbee, 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  LINE. 


THE  value  of  a  line  is  the  sermon  I  would 
preach  to  students  of  art,  and  perhaps 
be  tempted  to  moralize  on  its  importance  to 
all  the  race.     If,  in  early  life,  we  could  be 


impressed  by  the  importance  of  perpetuating 
certain  lines  in  our  faces,  possibly  sour  and 
crabbed  types  would  be  less  frequently  met. 
Do  you  boys  intend,  when  you  grow  up,  to 


look  like  the  first  or  second  of  the  old  men 
in  the  accompanying  drawing?  See  to  it 
that,  when  young,  smiles,  rather  than  frowns 
appear  most  frequently  on  your  faces,  for 
you  are  provided  with  muscles  that  by  their 
use  will  leave  lines  which  will  tell  the  story 
of  your  lives.  Do  not  borrow  trouble 
about  the  irregularity  of  your  features, 
but  see  to  it  that  you  use  the  facial 
muscles  so  as  to  leave  a  story  of  kind- 
ness and  sweetness  of  disposition. 

In  order  that  the  mask  may  be  a 
truthful  one,  make  sure  that  you  are 
really  kind  and  loving,  and  then  you 
will  not  have  to  think  of  the  record 
of  the  face. 

While  young,  learn  that  you  have, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  modelling  of 
your  faces. 

Now,  we  will  leave  moralizing, 
which  naturally  associates  itself  with 
the  study  of  physiognomy,  and  take 
a  look  at  some  of  the  other  sketches 
on  the  page.  Below  the  two  old  men 
are  some  combinations  of  lines,  which, 
if  studied,  may  prove  the  essential  or 
non-essential  lines  in  a  profile  face, 
for  you  will  find  each  partially-drawn  face 
conveys  an  impression  pleasant  or  otherwise. 

Then  we  have  an  outline  of  an  old  face, 
in  which  the  angles  rather  than  curves  are  to 
be  noticed.  Copy  the  left  hand  lines  twice 
and  then  finish  one  by  the  outline  of  a  man's 
head,   bald,    or  with  white  locks,   standing 


collar,  and  coat,  noting  that  the  suggestion 
of  stooping  shoulders  should  be  kept ;  to 
the  other  add  a  pair  of  spectacles,  draw  the 
false  front  of  dark  hair  which  old  women 
frequently  wear,  put  a  frilled  cap  on  t'le 
head  and  a  shawl  over  the  shoulders,  and 


you  will  have  impressed  upon  your  minds 
that,  as  in  childhood  so  in  old  age,  the  pro- 
files of  individuals  of  both  sexes  have  very 
much  in  common.  Of  course,  if  the  man 
wears  a  beard  the  resemblance  is  not  marked. 
Below,  you  have  the  outline  of  a  child's 
head,    which,   if  you  copy  carefully  twice, 


> 


\ 


Ah,  these  are  the  dearest  treasures 

Her  heart  hath  known, 
Though  eighty  summers  and  winters 

Have  o'er  her  flown. 

Lucy  E.  Tilley. 


AN   OPEN    LETTER 

To  THE  Grandmothers. 


WILL  the  dear  women,  so  happy  as  to 
be  the  possessors  of  grand-babies, 
tell  one  who  has  just  joined  the  band,  why 
it  is  that  one  feels  so  entirely  and  wonder- 
fully the  mighty  difference  between  this  baby 
and  all  other  babies,  even  those  remarkable 
creatures,  her  own  ? 

I  have  spoken  lately  with  a  beautiful  and 
gracious-mannered  woman,  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  a  three-year-old  grandson ;  and  she 
and  I  '  *  compared  notes  "  as  to  our  '  *  feel- 
ings," my  baby  being  a  girl-child,  a  tiny 
mite  of  seven  weeks,  but  so  wound  around 
my  very  inmost  heart  that  I  don't  know 
when  she  was  not  there !  We  both  agree 
that  the  feeling  is  quite  different  from  that  we 
felt  for  our  own  babies,  and  that  we  were 
rather  astonished  at  the  depth  and  force  of 
the  flood  of -love  that  seemed  to  overwhelm 
us,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  it  were.  I  suppose  it 
is  always  so — and  how  delicious  it  is  to  find 
the  heart  as  warm  and  open  to  the  tender 
influences  of  human  love  as  in  those  halcyon 
days  of  youth,  when  the  wondrous  gift  of 
motherhood  was  bestowed  !  How  the  past 
is  brought  back,  in  its  sweetness,  without  its 
cares  and  responsibilities  1  and  there,  I  be- 
lieve, lies  the  special  charm  of  grandmother- 
hood, — the  lack  of  personal  responsibility. 
We  have  all  the  pleasure,  and  none  of  the 
anxious  fear  for  the  little  ones'  moral  and 
physical  wellbeing;  it  is  simply  a  joy  and 
nothing  more. 

How  different,  though,  are  the  grand- 
mothers of  to-day  from  those  of  forty  years 


ago  !  At  least  I  know  that  I  am  *  *  not  fit  to 
hold  a  candle"  to  the  dear  old  gentlewoman 
to  whom  I  owe  my  knowledge  of  fine  plain 
sewing,  and  the  ability  to  knit  a  stocking 
which  will  fit  a  shapely  leg.  I  hemmed  my 
grandfather's  linen  cambric  ruffles  seated  on 
a  stool,  or  cricket,  as  we  called  those  back- 
less abominations,  at  my  grandmother's  knee, 
and  many  tears  were  shed  and  many  stitches 
pulled  out  before  the  narrow-rolled  hem 
suited  my  teacher's  eagle  eye.  When  com- 
pleted, it  was  like  the  pocket-handkerchief 
on  which  Polly  Home  sewed  so  steadily,  as 
a  parting  gift  to  her  papa,  dotted  with  tiny 
specks  of  blood.  I  used  to  wonder  why  old 
gentlemen  ruffled  themselves  up  so,  and  I 
hated  to  sew  anyway,  and  I  turned  and 
twisted  and  wriggled  my  shoulders  up  out 
of  my  low  dress  under  the  little  nankin  cape, 
which,  with  long  sleeves,  ending  in  mittens, 
of  the  same  ugly  stuff,  covered  my  bare  neck 
and  arms ;  but  my  dear  grandmother  was 
always  patient,  and,  though  firm,  was  kind. 
I  did  what  I  pleased  in  my  play-time,  after 
tasks  were  all  well  finished. 

I  thank  her  now,  though  I  did  not  then, 
as  I  put  pretty  hemming  on  my  own  grand- 
child's wardrobe,  but  I  can  never  undertake 
to  help  **  history  to  repeat  itself"  by  teach- 
ing the  kitling  to  sew  !  I  will  love  her,  and 
spoil  her,  but  her  mamma  must  do  the  un- 
pleasant things  which  have  to  be  done  to 
her  !  And,  dear  fellow-grandmammas,  do 
you  not  all  feel  just  the  same  way? 

Maria  Pendleton  Kennedy, 


HAND  AND   FOOT  WEAR. 


PROBABLY  the  strongest  temptation  to  ex- 
travagance known  to  women  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  love  to  be  Men  chatissee,  bien  gantk. 
Glove  and  shoe  stores  have  a  peculiar  fasci- 
nation of  their  own,  and  the  present  season 
is  especially  rich  in  allurements  in  this  line. 

There  are  some  tints  that  make  one's 
mouth  water,  and  many  of  the  most  exquis- 
ite are  found  in  gloves.  One  of  the  striking 
colors  is  red,  in  different  shades.  Six-but- 
ton undressed  kid  gloves  may  be  had  from  a 
soft  old  rose  to  a  deep  warm  red,  and,  when 
worn  with  a  black  net  or  lace  costume,  are 
pleasing.  The  same  goods  come  in  greens, 
tans,  lilacs,  and  grays,  and,  although  soon 
soiled,  are  easily  cleaned  at  anv  glove  store. 
Many  women  cast  aside  a  good  pair  of  gloves 
which  have  not  been  worn  half  a  dozen 
times,  merely  because  they  are  **  awfully 
dirty."  For  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
spend  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars 
every  week  in  this  line,  that  is  sinful  extrav- 
agance. Have  you  ever  looked  over  your 
stock  of  colored  gloves  when  you  have  pro- 
nounced them  past  worthy?  If  not,  take  a 
spare  hour  and  do  so.  Sew  on  missing  but- 
tons, tighten  those  that  are  loose,  mend  all 
the  tiny  rips,  and  then  take  them  to  a  trust- 
worthy place  and  have  them  cleaned.  If 
they  return  home  with  a  disagreeable  odor, 
hang  them  on  a  chair-back  near  an  open 
window  for  a  day  or  two.  If  you  have  all 
your  gloves  cleaned  at  ten  cents  a  pair,  they 
will  probably  not  cost  you  as  much  as  one 
new  pair. 

For  everyday  wear,  shopping,  etc.,  the 
Biarritz  gloves  are  unsurpassed.  They  have 
no  buttons,  are  of  a  good  length,  and  stylish 
in  appearance.  They  are  stitched  with 
white,  and,  if  a  dark  shade  of  kid  be  chosen. 


last  an  incredible  length  of  time.     Price,  one 
dollar. 

Long,  light  evening  gloves  are  elaborately 
embroidered  and  stitched.  Silk  gloves  will 
be  worn  this  summer,  but  many  people  dis- 
like them  because  of  the  **  creepy  "  sensation 
they  produce.  Mitts,  though  women  insist 
on  wearing  them,  are  abominations  of  ugli- 
ness. They  give  the  hand  a  broad,  blunt 
appearance,  and  do  not  protect  it  from  dust 
or  dirt.  When  worn  in  travelling,  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  and  nails  become  absolutely 
filthy.  For  summer  journeying,  silk,  or,  if 
they  are  objectionable,  soft  Suede  gloves  may 
be  used.  Dogskin,  especially  if  a  little 
loose,  are  excellent  for  shedding  dust  and 
are  easily  taken  off  and  put  on — a  great  con- 
sideration if  one  is  obliged  to  eat  lunch  in 
the  cars. 

Children's  gloves  are  dainty  and  pretty, 
some  of  them  having  heavily  embroidered 
backs.  A  larger  assortment  of  these  may  be 
found  in  the  glaci  than  in  the  undressed 
kid. 

Foot-coverings  of  all  descriptions  are  so 
elaborate  and  varied  just  now  that  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  mention  them  all. 
Black  cotton,  lisle,  and  silk  stockings  are 
always  fashionable,  but,  added  to  these,  are 
hose  in  every  conceivable  color.  The  new- 
est thing  is  a  Dolly  Varden  .  lisle  thread 
stocking.  The  ground  is  yellow,  and  large 
bunches  of  pink  roses  are  disposed  at  regu- 
lar intervals  over  its  entire  surface.  At  a 
short  distance  this  remarkable  combination* 
resembles  a  piece  of  furniture  cretonne 
wrapped  about  the  foot  Silk  hose  come  in 
such  beautiful  colors  as  to  make  one  long  to 
buy  them  by  the  dozen.  Unfortunately, 
when  of  pure  silk,  they  are  so  expensive  that 
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the  average  woman  can  select  but  a  few 
choice  hues,  and  must  be  satisfied  with 
those. 

A  word  with  regard  to  black  stockings. 
Refuse  absolutely  to  wear  those  that  crock.  In 
this  enlightened  day  there  is  no  excuse  for 
buying  them,  as  every  store  has  on  hand  a 
large  stock  of  black  hosiery  the  dye  of  which 
is  warranted  not  to  rub  off  on  the  feet  or 
shoe-lining.  One  woman,  not  knowing  this, 
and  being  of  a  cleanly  disposition,  used  to 
scrub  the  black  dye  off  her  feet  every  night 
with  Sapolio  and  ammonia.  After  several 
weeks  of  abrading  the  skin  by  this  process, 
and  rubbing  the  poisonous  dye  into  the  sen- 
sitive surface  in  the  daytime,  the  poor  soul, 
going  like  Agag,  **  exceeding  delicately,  "fore- 
swore everything  but  white  balbriggan  stock- 
ings, and  will  tolerate  nothing  else.  Chil- 
dren should  never  put  on  any  except  fast-color 
hose,  as  the  tender  cuticle  will  certainly  ab- 
sorb the  injurious  dye.  Good  black  will  not 
wash  gray,  and  will  leave  no  more  stain  on 
the  foot  than  will  a  pure  white  stocking. 

For  handsome  walking-shoes,  patent  leath- 
er is  as  popular  as  ever.  Some  peoples'  feet 
are  so  sensitive  as  to  be  "drawn"  by  these 


shoes  and  they  prefer  kid  boots  with  patent 
leather  tips.  Russet  shoes  will  be  worn  this 
summer,  those  that  lace,  instead  of  button, 
being  <i  la  mode.  Slippers  are  bronze  and 
black  kid,  the  toe  finished  with  a  rosette  or 
beaded  tip.  Some  women  have  soft  un- 
dressed kid  slippers  to  match  different  cos- 
tumes, and  they  are  very  dainty. 

Low  shoes  are  as  fashionable  and  as  de- 
lightfully convenient  as  ever.  One  pair  of 
black  Suede  has  rows  of  very  narrow  black 
ribbon  stitched  half  an  inch  apart  across  the 
entire  shoe.  This  gives  a  bizarre,  striped 
effecl,  and  holds  the  soft  kid  in  shape  so 
that  it  does  not  stretch  under  the  weight  of 
the  wearer.  Nothing  is  handsomer  than  the 
patent  leather  low  shoes  with  tan  Suede  uj)- 
pers  and  tan  lacings.  They  are  suitable  for 
the  street  or  house,  and  can  be  worn  with 
any  costume.  Before  putting  these  on,  al- 
ways rub  the  surface  of  the  vamp  briskly 
with  the  warm  palm  of  the  hand,  thus  soft- 
ening the  shoe  and  rendering  it  less  liable 
to  crack.  Many  patent-leather  boots  **  crac- 
kle" all  over  the  first  time  they  are  worn 
when  this  precaution  might  prevent  the  acci- 
dent. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S   FLOWER-GARDEN. 


What  to  Have  in  It. 


F  all  the  flowers 
I  shall  men- 
tion in  this  list 
as  desirable  for 
the  amateur, 
there  is  not  an 
inferior  one. 
They  are  able 
to  stand  a  good 
deal  of  neglect 
— though  I 
would  not  ad- 
vise you  to  test  their  ability  in  this  direction 
— are  good  bloomers,  bright  in  color,  and 
the  seed  will  cost  but  a  small  amount  of 
money. 

Perhaps  the  best  on  the  list  for  producing 
a  brilliant  show  is  the  Phlox.  This  comes 
in  white,  pink,  scarlet,  crimson  and  mauve. 
Some  varieties  have  a  clear  white  eye,  which 
contrasts  finely  with  the  rest  of  the  flower. 
The  plant  is  a  low,  compact  grower,  branch- 
ing well,  and  covered,  for  most  of  the  sum- 
mer, with  flat  clusters  of  blossoms.  If  you 
want  a  pretty  bed  in  which  the  colors  are  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  manner  as  to  intensify  each 
other  and  bring  out  beauty  by  contrast,  make 
a  circular  one  on  the  lawn,  or  yard,  and  sow 
pink  varieties  in  the  centre,  edging  it  with 
the  white  sort.  Such  a  bed  is  sure  to  be  ad- 
mired. 


Next  to  the  Phlox  I  would  place  the  Pe- 
tunia for  brilliance  and  profusion  of  bloom. 
This  can  be  had  in  in  all  shades  of  red,  and 
there  are  purple  and  violet  varieties,  and 
pure  white  ones.  After  the  first  crop  of 
flowers,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  plants 
back  well.  This  causes  them  to  throw  out 
strong  new  branches,  and  by  doing  this  you 
can  keep  the  plants  growing  and  flowering 
all  summer. 

The  Balsam  is  a  favorite.  It  is  a  tall  grow- 
er, bearing  flowers  as  large  as  tea-roses,  and 
as  double,  all  along  its  slender  branches.  In 
order  to  display  the  flowers  of  this  plant  ef- 
fectively it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  off  a  good 
many  of  the  leaves.  This  can  be  done  easily 
with  the  shears.  A  well-grown,  carefully 
trimmed  plant  will  seem  to  be  made  up  of 
wreaths  of  blossoms.  It  comes  in  purple, 
crimson,  pink,  and  white,  and  some  varieties 
are  most  beautifully  spotted.  No  garden  is 
complete  without  it. 

If  you  want  a  most  brilliant'bit  of  color, 
you  should  have  a  bed  devoted  entirely  to 
Calliopsis.  This  flower  is  a  rich,  glowing 
yellow,  blotched  heavily  with  dark  maroon. 
The  individual  blossoms  are  about  as  large 
as  a  copper  cent,  and  they  are  borne  on  long 
and  slender  stems  which  hold  them  well 
above  the  foliage.  When  the  wind  stirs 
them,  they  seem  to  be  a   flock   of  velvet- 
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winged  butterflies  dancing  in  the  air.     This 
is  an  excellent  flower  for  use  in  vases. 

The  Aster  is  a  fall-bloomer.  It  should  be 
planted  in  beds  with  summer  flowering- 
plants.  After  their  season  of  beauty  is  past 
it  will  take  their  place  with  its  bright  colors 
and  keep  the  bed  beautiful  till  the  coming  of 
frost.  There  are  many  varieties,  and  an  almost 
endless  list  of  colors.  The  flowers  resemble 
those  of  the  popular  Chrysanthemum  in 
shape,  and  are  quite  as  fine.  We  have  no 
autumn  bloomer  superior  to  the  Aster,  and 
vou  cannot  have  too  many  of  them. 

Ten- week  Stock— the  ** Gillyflower"  of 
our  grandmothers'  day — is  another  most  de- 
sirable flower.  It  comes  in  shades  of  red 
and  purple,  and  in  pure  white.  Its  flowers 
are  borne  in  long  spikes,  closely  set,  and 
are  very  sweet.  It  is  almost  always  in  bloom 
when  cold  weather  comes.  A  good  many 
plants  will  bear  single  flowers.  These  are 
not  very  pretty,  and  should  be  pulled  up 
as  soon  as  the  character  of  the  flower  can 
be  determined. 

The  Pansy  is  not  strictly  an  annual,  as  all 
those  I  have  named  above  are,  but  it  can  be 
brought  into  flowering  the  first  season,  and 
no  one  who  loves  beautiful  flowers  should 
be  without  it.  We  have  nothing  that  can 
compare  with  it  in  richness  of  color.  Its 
purple  is  royal  in  depth  ;  its  yellow  is  the 
gold  of  the  sunshine;  its  blue  seems  a 
bit  of  sky.  Some  varieties  are  so  dark  as 
to  appear  black  in  shadow.  There  are  white 
flowers  with  an  eye  of  gold,  and  others 
veined  through  every  petal  with  blue  and 
maroon.  Some  have  a  dozen  colors  in  them 
blended  in  the  most  picturesque  fashion.  In- 
deed, it  is  diflicult  to  find  two  alike.  If  I 
could  have  but  one  flower,  it  should  be  the 
Pansy.  In  no  other  flower  do  we  find  such 
gorgeous  richness  of  color,  but  it  is  never 
gaudy.  Be  sure  and  have  a  bed  of  Pansies. 
They  bloom  best  when  cool  fall  weather 
comes. 

If  you  have  a  very  sunny  spot  where  the 
soil  dries  out  rapidly,  plant  it  to  Portulaca. 
This  little  plant  is  a  floral  salamander.  It 
flourishes  in  a  heat  so  intense  that  other 
plants  would  be  killed  by  it.  From  six 
o'clock  till  after  noon  it  opens  its  bright  blos- 
soms to  the  sun,  and  gives  a  most  brilliant 
show. 

If  you  want  a  hedge  of  beauty  and  fra- 
grance, plant  Sweet  Peas.  These  plants  are 
unlike  any  others  on  the  list  They  do  not 
care  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  warm  weather 


to  start  into  growth.  They  like  to  be  put 
into  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  it  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  them  the  first 
of  May.  Dig  a  little  trench  for  them,  and 
sow  the  seed  four  or  five  inches  deep.  The 
Sweet  Pea  is  one  of  the  most  popular  flowers 
we  have  at  present  It  well  deserves  its 
popularity.  It  is  a  flower  that  wins  one's 
friendship  by  its  modest  beauty  and  sterling 
merit 

Another  good  old  flower  is  the  Nastur- 
tium. This  is  quite  as  showy  as  the  Calli- 
opsis,  which  it  resembles  somewhat  in.color  ; 
but  it  is  much  larger.  It  creeps  close  to  the 
ground,  if  not  given  support,  and  produces 
great  numbers  of  rich  yellow  and  velvety 
maroon  and  crimson  blossoms  which  are 
shown  off"  finely  against  a  background  of 
pale  green  foliage.  It  is  fine  for  vases. 
When  you  cut  it  for  that  purpose,  never  use 
anything  with  it  except  its  own  leaves.  I 
have  never  found  anything  that  combined 
well  with  it 

Of  course  you  will  want  some  vines  to 
train  up  about  the  windows  and  the  veranda. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than 
the  charming  old  Morning  Glory,  with  its 
trumpets  of  purple  and  blue,  and  pink  and 
white.  If  ever  a  flower  was  rightly  named 
it  was  this  one.  It  really  makes  a  gloiy  of 
the  morning.  We  have  no  other  flower- 
ing vine  among  the  annuals  that  equals 
it  It  can .  be  used  to  cover  arbors, 
fences,  old  stumps, —  any  unsightly  ob- 
ject But  if  you  want  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  enjoyment  from  it,  you  should 
plant  it  close  to  the  house  where  you  can  see 
it  every  dme  you  look  out  of  the  window,  or 
go  to  the  door.  It  will  climb  to  the  second- 
story  windows  if  you  give  it  stout  strings  to 
run  on.  It  is  a  most  lovely  and  lovable 
flower. 

You  will  want  some  Mignonette  for  fra- 
grance. Its  flowers  are  not  showy,  though 
they  have  a  beauty  of  their  own  ;  but  what 
they  lack  in  brightness  they  fully  make  up 
for  in  sweetness.  No  bouquet  will  be  com- 
plete without  a  branch  of  it 

In  the  above  list  I  have  named  a  dozen  of 
the  best  flowers.  They  will  all  be  sure  to 
give  the  grower  satisfaction.  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  attempt  to  cultivate  many  other 
kinds  till  you  have  tested  your  capabilities 
as  a  gardener.  If  you  succeed  with  these, 
as  you  will  if  you  take  proper  care  of  them 
and  the  conditions  are  favorable,  you  can 
enlarge  the  list  another  year. 

Eben  E.  Rexford, 


.{A  New  England  Girlhood.  By  Lucy  Lar- 
com.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

A  delightful  book  for  readers  of  all  classes. 
To  those  whose  memories  run  back  to  the 
"girlhood"  of  which  it  treats  it  is  like  a 
draught  of  water  from  the  well  which  is  by 
the  gate  of  Bethlehem.  The  games,  the 
theology,  the  daily  living  and  thinking  of 
old  New  England  are  described  so  graphic- 
ally that  the  eyes  water,  and  the  heart  yearns 
in  the  reading.  It  was  a  winsome  little 
lassie  who  committed  to  memory  the  dear 
old  hymns  her  contemporaries  will  never 
forget;  with  whom  Mr.  Great-Heart  was 
a  hero,  and  the  Bible  as  familiar  as  her 
mother's  talk  ;  who  revelled  in  Anna  Ross 
and  Pierre  and  His  Family,  and  whose  favo- 
rite play-place  was  "an  unoccupied  end  of 
the  burying-ground. "  . 

No  sweeter,  more  wholesome,  and  en- 
tertaining book  has  appeared  within  a  dec- 
ade. 


and  many  new  ones  as  deserving  of  popu- 
larity. "The  book  is  illustrated  by  engrav- 
ings from  the  old  masters,  in  the  belief  that 
children  will  enjoy  ind  profit  by  the  best  art 
as  well  as  the  best  literature. " 


{Open  Sesame,  Poetry  and  Prose  for 
School-Days,  Edited  by  Blanche  Wilder- 
Bellamy  and  Maud  Wilder-Goodwin.  Ginn 
&  Co. ,  Boston. ) 

To  the  accomplished  sisters  who  have 
compiled  this  volume  a  vote  of  thanks  is 
due  from  mothers,  teachers,  and  children. 
"Some  of  the  simple  words  by  which  little 
people  may  come  to  know  great  people  "  in- 
clude choice  selections  from  such  authors  as 
Shakespeare,  Keats,  the  Brownings,  Tenny- 
son, Charlotte  Bront6,  Emerson,  Schiller, 
and  a  host  of  others,  admirably  classified 
under  the  headings  of  Sentiment  and  Story; 
Nature,  Playtime  and  Memory  Rhymes ; 
Holidays  and  Holy  Days  ;  Fairy  Folk  and 
Fable  ;  and  Nursery  Rhymes  and  Cradle 
Songs.     All  the  fine  old  favorites  are  here, 


(  The  Struggle  for  Immortality,   By  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps.     Houghton,  Mifflin  <Sr  Co.) 

One  recognizes  here  at  a  glance  the  faces 
of  several  familiar  friends  who*  have  looked 
out  upon  us  before,  at  intervals,  from  the 
pages  of  our  notable  Monthlies.  They  are 
all  the  more  welcome  that  they  have  now 
come  to  dwell  with  us  in  appropriate  library 
garb.  The  book  will  impress  the  reader — 
because  of  this  former  fact — as  fragmenta- 
ry, a  series  of  suggestions  upon  profound 
themes,  rather  than  a  sustained  argument 
for  Immortality.  Perhaps  it  is  that  agnos- 
•ticism  and  materialism  insist  so  fully  in  this 
day  upon  narrowing  the  domain  of  evidence, 
that  the  arguments  from  consciousness  are 
assuming  so  great  prominence.  Certainly 
its  judgment  upon  theology  at  large,  upon 
what  we  are  to  believe  and  what  we  may  re- 
ject, upon  the  construction  to  be  put  upon 
revealed  truth,  is  to  be  recognized  as  grow- 
ingly  assertive.  If  the  process  appears  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  retreat  of  Faith,  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  only  a  falling  back  from  the  outer 
defences  upon  the  more  secure  citadel,  not 
at  all  an  intimation  of  failure  or  of  courage. 
The  concentration  of  force  here  proclaims 
the  purpose  to  defend  this  stronghold  to  the 
last. 

Mrs.  Ward  has  always  been  recognized  as 
a  disciple  of  this  later  school.  Her  argu- 
ments have  very  fully,  in  all  her  books,  been 
the  appeal  of  her  moral  and  spiritual  sense 
to  the  corresponding  sense  in  her  readers. 
In  the  first  chapter — "What  is  a  Fact?" — of 
this  her  latest  book,  she  shows  conclusively 
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that  there  is  a  realm  of  mental  science  as 
trustworthy  in  its  laws  and  deductions  as 
that  of  physical  science;  claims  for  the 
traveller  in  this  a  right  to  deduce  and  to  in- 
fer equal  to  that  of  him  whose  pathway  is 
among  the  rocks  of  geology  and  the  species 
and  varieties  of  evolution — in  her  own 
words,  that  there  is  **an  experience  of  the 
trained  spiritual  sense  by  which  we  receive 
the  spiritual  fact "  ;  and  again,  *  *  He  who 
has  not  sought  to  develop  his  spiritual  na- 
ture  is  a  half-educated  creature." 

The  inquirer  for  the  truth,  the  mystified 
by  the  apparent  contradictions  of  science 
and  religion,  will  find  in  this  voume  much 
that  is  stimulating  and  helpful.  Its  spirit  is 
strong  and  exuberant  of  wing.  It  craves  no 
advantages  by  asking  concessions  to  that 
which  is  undemonstrable.  It  holds  the  op- 
ponent of  truth'  to  a  responsibility  for  his  un- 
faith,  and  drives  him  to  his  defence  upon 
the  very  ground  where  heretofore  he  has  been 
the  aggressor. 


{Designs  for  Flower  Beds,  By  George  A. 
Solly  &  Son.  Published  by  George  A. 
Solly  &  Son,  Springfield,  Mass.) 

**A  word  spoken  in  due  season — how 
good  is  it  I  "  says  the  wise  man.  This  book 
of  the  Messrs.  Solly  has  certainly  the  value 
of  timeliness,  coming  before  the  public  as 
the  stirring  of  spring  is  beginning  to  be  felt 
in  the  veins  of  all,  and  fancy  is  picturing  the 
possibilities  of  garden  and  lawn  for  another 
summer.  The  development  not  only  of  the 
taste  for  the  massing  and  other  artistic  ar- 
rangement of  flowers,  but  of  brilliant  col- 
ored plants  and  innumerable  varieties  of 
foliage,  renders  practicable  effects  which 
were  scarcely  dreamed  of  a  score  of  years 
ago.  The  volume  with  the  above  title  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  this  taste,  for  it 
presents    designs    which    experiment    has 


proved  most  effective,  some  of  them  in  out- 
line, others  with  appropriate  combinations 
of  color.  The  authors  are  practical  florists, 
who  have  had  peculiar  facilities  for  experi- 
ment, and  here  present  the  result  of  their 
experience  in  these  figures,  with  the  anno- 
tated names  accompanying  each  design  of 
the  flowers  and  grasses  adapted  to  the  plan. 
The  facilities  now  afforded  to  purchase 
plants  of  vari-colored  foliage  in  large  quan- 
tities and  at  moderate  cost,  from  auction 
sales  and  at  greenhouses,  put  it  within  the 
power  of  all  who  own  plots  of  ground  to 
cultivate  their  taste  in  this  species  of  decora- 
tion. To  such  this  book  will  prove  a  vade 
mecum.  It  contains  ninety  designs ;  while 
the  brief  introduction  gives  the  information 
necessary  to  successful  cultivation  and  trim- 
ming of  the  beds.     Price,  $3, 


THE  GREAT  NORTHWEST 

has  attractions  for  everybody.  Within  its  territory  are 
comprised  the  {pi^eat  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washinf^on,  and  the  Territories  of 
Wyoming  and  Idaho.  Famous  as  have  become  the  scenes 
found  within  the  boundaries  of  these  {^jeat  divisions,  yet 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  have  never  beheld  tliem, 
and  thousands  who  are  not  aware  of  the  wonderful  re- 
sources awaiting^  development  Rugged  mountains,  fertile 
plains  and  valleys,  a  wealth  of  timber  and  minerals,  splen- 
did stock  ranges,  pure  water,  healthful  and  invigorating  cli- 
mate, good  markets,  churches,  and  schools,  and  convenient 
rai. roads  are  all  to  be  found.  If  you  contemplate  a  visit  to 
this  r^on,  either  for  business  or  for  pleasure,  do  not  for- 
get that  the  best  route  is  via  the  Chicago,  St  Paul  &  Kansas 
Uity  Railway,  whose  splendidly  epuipped  trains  connect  at 
St  Paul  and  Minneapolis  with  through  trains  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  and  Great  North  Roads  t^r  all  points  in  the  far 
Northwest  including,  also,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Information  concerning  rates,  etc.,  fur- 
nished on  application  to  W.  R.  Busenbark,  General  Passen- 
ger and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a  child,  she  cried  for  Castoria. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 
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EDITORIAL 


IS   THERE   A   REMEDY? 


ECENTLY  the 
editors  of  The 
Home  -maker 
received  two 
letters  which 
may  be  accepted 
as  types  of  many 
constantly  pour- 
ing  in  upon 
them.  One, 
from  a  girl  who  supports  herself  by  sewing, 
enclosed  a  neatly-made  corset-cover.  For 
making  such  as  these,  she  wrote  that  she 
was  paid  forty  cents  a  dozen.  Her  most 
diligent  labor  barely  sufficed  to  provide 
her  with  the  simplest  necessities  of  life. 

The  other  letter  was  from  one  of  two 
sisters.  The  pair  conduct  a  farm,  and  the 
inditer  of  the  epistle  spoke  bitterly  of  the 
struggle  they  undergo  in  competing  with 
men,  asserting  that  they — the  sisters, — 
are  imposed  upon  and  depreciated,  sim- 
ply because  of  their  sex.  Both  corre- 
spondents queried  anxiously  whether  there 
could  not  be  found  some  remedy  by  which 
their  condition  might  be  improved. 

Only  a  woman  interested  in  philan- 
thropic work  among  her  own  sex,  or  who 
has  exceptional  opportunities  afforded  her 
for  being  of  help  to  them,  can  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  size  of  the  great  army  of 
would-be  wage-earners.  Again  and  again 
the  question     springs    to  the   lips, "  Who 


supported  penniless  women  in  the  past, 
if  with  the  countless  avenues  of  labor 
constantly  opening  to  them,  there  is  still 
this  enormous  body  of  workers  clamoring 
for  the  chance  to  earn  their  own  living  ?" 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  methods 
by  which  a  woman  could  support  herself 
were  comparatively  few,  we  did  not  hear 
of  one  tenth  as  many  applications  for  reg- 
ular work. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  must  be 
sought  in  more  quarters  than  one.  Among 
the  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  may  be 
mentioned  the  decreasing  number  of  mar- 
riages, the  growing  spirit  of  independence 
that  renders  the  fortuneless  girl  of  to-day 
unwilling  to  be  dependent  upon  father  or 
brother  for  support,  while  the  very  fact 
that  more  kinds  of  work  have  become  feasi- 
ble to  women  awakens  the  ambition  of 
scores,  who,  in  the  former  days,  would 
have  contented  themselves  with  the  sphere 
of  home. 

A  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  many 
women  who  profess  a  desire  to  do  men's 
work  arises  from  their  unwillingness  to 
follow  men's  methods.  Their  longing 
is  to  compass  success  in  a  month  or 
a  year, — not  achieve  it  after  half  a  life- 
time of  plodding  toil.  Moreover,  whether 
she  acknowledge  it  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  average  woman  wage-earner  expects 
consideration  from   the  men  who  work  at 
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her  side,  on  the  ground  that  she  is  a 
woman.  While  this  may  not  apply  to  her 
who  has  been  tutored  in  business  habits 
from  her  youth,  it  does  describe  the  state 
of  mind  of  many  a  one  who  has  lived  a 
secluded  home  or  school  life  until  the  pe- 
riod when  she  started  out,  untried  and  un- 
trained, to  earn  her  own  living. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
written  and  spoken  about  the  antagonism 
of  business  men  towards  those  of  the  op- 
posite sex  who  are  striving  to  support 
themselves.  The  men  are  represented  as 
endeavoring  by  all  such  means  as  inade- 
quate payment,  unfair  treatment  and  harsh 
criticism  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
women's  labor,  and  to  keep  these  poor 
slaves  at  the  point  of  starvation.  Now 
while  all  this  may  be  true  as  regards  such 
human  fiends  as  are  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  "  sweaters"  and  of  similar  classes,  it 
does  not  apply  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
men  wage-earners.  They  are  willing  and 
glad  to  see  women  recognized  as  skilled 
workers,  who,  as  such,  receive  suitable  re- 
muneration for  their  toil.  They  are  happy 
to  afford  their  sister-laborers  every  chance 
the  latter  deserve. 

But  some  of  the  women,  not  content 
with  this,  demand  concessions  to  the  fact 
of  their  sex.  They  fail  to  recognize  the 
vital  fact  that  when  a  woman  throws  her 
labor  on  the  market,  she  must  make  it  in 
every  way  equal  to  a  man's  if  she  expects 
to  receive  an  equal  value  for  it.  In  return 
for  a  man's  pay  she  must  do  a  man's  work. 
Debarred  as  she  is,  by  physical  conditions, 
from  some  walks  of  life  in  which  brute 
strength  is  an  essential  to  success,  she  must 
restrict  herself  to  such  spheres  as  she  can 
fill  /////.  The  woman  who  can  do  a  man's 
work  as  telegrapher,  stenographer,  type- 
writer, compositor,  book-keeper,  trained 
nurse,  saleswoman,  or  in  a  dozen  of  other 
occupations,  has  a  right  to  stand  on  an 
equal  footing  with  her  brother  in  these 
avocations.  But  she  must  prepare  for 
proficiency   by  the   same    arduous    labor 


which  he  has  been  forced  to  yield,  and 
look  upon  her  trade  as  her  life-work,  not 
think  to  take  it  up  for  a  few  years  and 
drop  it  again  at  her  pleasure.  She  must 
also  understand  that  when  she  competes 
with  a  man  upon  an  equal  footing,  she  has 
no  right  to  claim  as  her  due  the  homage 
and  deference  which  were  her  privilege 
when  she  dwelt  apart.  To  the  credit  of 
men  be  it  said  that  such  deference  is  sel- 
dom withheld,  but  the  woman  should  re- 
gard it  as  a  gift,  and  not  as  a  preroga- 
tive. 

Another  explanation  of  the  plaints  one 
hears  from  women-workers,  may  be  found 
in  their  readiness  to  be  discouraged.  They 
fail  in  some  branch  where  they  had  wished 
for  success  and  forthwith  consider  them- 
selves ill-used  by  fate.  Does  it  occur  to 
them  how  often  men  are  placed  in  similar 
evil  plight?  Who  can  glance  around  the 
circle  of  her  male  acquaintances  without 
noticing  the  large  number  who  have 
changed  their  line  of  work  once,  or  more 
than  once  since  they  first  started  out  in 
life  for  themselves  ?  This  may  not  be  so 
common  concerning  those  who  adopt  the 
so-called  learned  professions,  or  those  who 
learn  trades,  but  it  is  a  fact  with  regard  to 
the  mass  of  business  men  who  fill  clerk- 
ships, who  are  book-keepers,  agents,  sales- 
men and  the  like.  Many  a  man  will  shift 
his  line  of  work  three  or  four  times  before 
he  hits  upon  the  one  which  best  suits  his 
capabilities.  He  may  grumble  over  his 
vicissitudes  and  affirm  that  he  is  "  down  on 
his  luck,"  but  he  seldom  thinks  that  all 
humanity  is  leagued  against  him  simply  be- 
cause he  is  a  man.  In  the  old  phrase,  he 
"  picks  flint  and  tries  again,"  until  he  set- 
tles himself  as  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  Let  the  women  who  think  that  all 
the  hardships  as  successless  workers  fall 
to  their  lot  read  the  following  paragraph, 
clipped  from  a  leading  New  York  daily. 

"  A  good  many  stories  of  misfortune  and 
trouble  were  revealed  unexpectedly  by  an 
advertisement  which  a  prominent  business 
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man  inserted  in  last  Sunday's  papers  for  a 
clerk.  The  advertisement  stated  that  a 
business  man  of  experience  was  wanted,  to 
begin  at  the  salary  of  $12  per  week.  There 
were  over  two  hundred  answers,  and  many 
of  them  were  long  letters  from  men  who 
had  formerly  held  positions  of  unques- 
tioned importance  and  influence  in  the 
commercial  world  of  New  York.  Some 
of  them  had  been  the  heads  of  great  dry 
goods  houses,  while  other  applications  were 
signed  by  the  names  of  firms  that  were 
once  well  known  throughout  the  country. 
They  were  all  willing,  and  indeed  anxious, 
to  get  a  position  at  the  salary  stated.  One 
of  the  men  had  been  cashier  in  a  bank  in 
New  York,  and  had  once  possessed  a  good 
deal  of  property,  but  he  wrote  that  every- 
thing had  gone  against  him  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  that  he  was  absolutely  in 
need  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Among  the 
answers  were  several  letters  from  young 
men  who  had  a  collegiate  education  and  a 
knowledge  of  several  foreign  languages." 


Perhaps  it  may  seem  futile  to  attempt  to 
do  much  towards  aiding  those  women  who 
think  themselves  too  far  advanced  in  life  to 
master  anything  from  the  beginning — 
though  at  what  age  can  it  ever  be  said  that 
it  is  too  late  to  learn?  But  to  all  those  who 
write  to  The  Home-maker  asking  what  they 
should  do  to  support  themselves,  the  an- 
swer is  the  same:  Decide  what  you  can  do 
or  learn  to  do.  Perfect  yourself  in  that 
and  make  your  work  so  well  worth  having 
that  those  who  need  it  will  be  ready  to 
pay  its  full  value. 

The  Home-maker  strives,  by  every 
means  in  its  power,  to  point  out  new  and 
desirable  branches  of  work  for  women. 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  a  series  of 
practical  articles  upon  Bee  Culture  will  ap- 
pear in  its  pages,  the  first  of  them  being 
published  in  the  July  number  of  the  mag- 
azine. The  editors  earnestly  hope  that 
they  may  succeed  in  turning  the  attention 
of  some  women  to  this  profitable  and  not 
unpleasant  industry. 


A  SCATTERING  SHOT. 


The  brief  editorial  in  the  April  Number 
of  The  Home-Maker,  entitled"  Uncivil — 
or  Dishonest?'*  has  drawn  forth  replies  from 
a  surprising  number  of  contemporaries. 
These  are  in  the  form  of  private  letters 
addressed  to  the  editors,  too  numerous 
and  too  long  to  be  copied  here.  Most  of 
them  are  to  one  effect — "  Did  you  mean 
uSy  when  you  mentioned  an  illustrated  and 
a  religious  weekly  which  had  borrowed 
from  The  Home-Maker  without  crediting 
author  and  magazine?'* 

It  thus  transpires  that  the  good  things 
of  this  monthly  have  been  more  extensively 
copied  than  even  the  editors  suspected, — 
a  compliment,  certainly,  but  one  which  is 
not   likely  to  enhance  the  reputation  of 


The  Home-Maker  and  contributors  when 
the  borrowed  article  is  given  anonymously. 
What  is  worth  reprinting  is  as  valuable  to 
the  author  as  to  him  who  gives  it  second-hand 
to  his  public. 

Among  illustrated  weeklies  that  paid 
The  Home-Maker  the  real  compliment  of 
copying,  with  honorable  mention,  "^  Cofn- 
mon- sense  Temperance  Talk  with  Girls,'' 
are  the  high  -  toned  and  always  popular 
Illustrated  Christian  Weekly,  and  the  Wo- 
men's Illustrated  World,  both  of  New  York 
City.  The  last-named  paper  is  now  in  the 
editorial  care  of  Miss  Helen  Evertson 
Smith,  an  esteemed  contributor  to  this 
magazine. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OXTIAY  morn- 
m|j;s  were  apt  to 
gti  heavily  for 
the  habitual 
loungers  upon 
the  liotel  piazza. 
Departures  were 
nnnierous,  and 
arrivals  few,  un- 
til ihe  afternoon 
li^>ats  filled  up 
deserted  rooms.  Husbands  and  brothers 
chose  the  day  for  yachting  and  fishing- 
parties,  or  were  off  betimes  for  the  city  and 
week-day  work. 

The  day  being  fine  and  gossips  gregari- 
ous, they  knotted  into  basking  groups  along 
the  front  of  the  big  khan,  some  with  a  pre- 
tense of  employment,  others  with  none  ex- 
cept "  to  take  the  air  and  sunshine."  For 
this  they  had  come  to  Mackinac,  and  the 
"taking"  afforded  a  pretext  for  doing 
nothing  else. 

Mrs.  Gillette  had  her  knitting,  and  Mrs. 
Dumaresque  her  book  in  the  wide  curve  of 
the  portico  that  gave  them  the  view  up  and 
down  the  Straits.  Into  this  generous  space 
Grace  Wilkes  had  brought  easel,  drawing- 
board,  and  color-box,  and  was  engrossed 
in  a  sketch  of  the  arbor-vitae  grove  and 
fountain,  with  Round  Island  in  the  dis- 
tance. Everybody , excepting  the  two  women 


nearest  the  country  girl,  set  down  her  oc- 
cupation and  apparent  absorption  in  it  to  a 
desire  to  display  her  accomplishment. 
Three  fourths  of  the  spectators  sneered  at 
her  obvious  vanity  ;  the  remaining  quarter 
pitied  her  ignorance  of  the  best  methods 
of  showing  off  without  seeming  to  do  it. 

Clara  Morgan,  seated  at  the  open  front 
window  of  Mrs.  Manly 's  room,  scanned 
the  group  of  three  with  judicial  disappro- 
bation. Mrs.  Dumaresque  had  saimr  faire^ 
however  deficient  her  prot^g^e  might  be  in 
that  prime  essential  of  polite  society. 
Clara  felt  that,  were  she  in  the  place  of  the 
patroness,  she  would  insinuate  to  the  girl 
what  mortifying  misconstruction  might  be 
put  upon  her  present  location  and  occupa- 
tion by  lookers-on.  Karen  was  spoiling  the 
unsophisticated  Wilkeses,  instead  of  cor- 
recting their  foibles  and  primitive  ideas.  It 
would  be  truer  kindness  to  let  them  learn 
wisdom  by  little  experiences.  Her  only 
conceivable  motive  for  this  misjudged  in- 
dulgence was  the  lust  for  adulation  from 
any  and  every  source  which,  as  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan had  discerned  long  ago,  was  the  lead- 
ing principle  and  passion  of  the  mere- 
tricious worldling.  As  was  her  custom  while 
her  mother  took  her  morning  sun-bath, 
Karen  read  to  her  in  a  subdued  tone,  re- 
mitting the  task,  now  and  then,  to  com- 
ment upon  the  book  or  make  a  remark  to 
Grace,  who  listened  to  the  reading  while 
washing   in    blues,  grays,  and   greens.     It 
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was  in  one  of  these  intervals  that  Karen 
saw,  bearing  down  upon  the  quiet  nook, 
such  a  body  of  fashionably  attired  women, 
so  palpably  animated  by  a  common  inter- 
est, that  she  looked  her  amused  surprise. 
Prominent  in  the  van  of  the  deputation  was 
a  large,  loud,  and  lavish  Californian,  a  re- 
cent arrival,  but  already  garrulously  au 
courant  with  everything  and  everybody  in 
the  hotel. 

Gem  had  complained  of  her  in  Clara's 
hearing,  as  "  superhumanly  pervasive,"  and 
Karen  to  whom  the  speech  was  made,  had 
laughed  at  instead  of  reproving  the  flippant 
fling.  Clara  recalled  the  phrase  against 
her  will,  as  the  portly  matron  swam  up  to 
Mrs.  Dumaresque,  all  dimple  and  giggle,  an 
open  paper  in  her  hand. 

"  Dearest  Mrs.  Dumaresque!  such  a  find! 
The  sweetest  little  piece  of  poetry — floatin' 
on  the  breeze  like  a  feather  from  the  wing 
of  a  fairy!  Mackinac  is  a  wonderful  place! 
And  we  all  said — at  once—- that  you — must 
read  it  aloud — to  us.  Nobody — ^\%^can 
do  it — justice  !" 

If  the  reader  will  substitute  a  giggle  for 
each  dash,  and  a  long-drawn  breath  of 
hysterical  rapture,  rising  into  a  crescendo 
steam-whistle,  for  the  final  exclamation 
point,  the  effect  of  the  address  may  be 
feebly  imagined. 

Karen  took  the  sheet  from  the  hand, 
which  shook  with  affected  laughter. 

"  A  fugitive  poem  !  Who  gives  me  the 
right  to  read  it  ?'*  turning  the  leaf  to  see 
that  it  was  unsigned  and  undated. 

"  Oh,  the  vox  populy  !  "  giggled  the  chair- 
woman. "  All  of  us,  in  a  body  !  I've  run 
it  over.     Come!     Commencez I" 

Suspecting  some  witless  trick,  Karen 
hesitated  to  comply  until  reassured  on  this 
point  by  a  glance  along  the  lines.  They 
were  pencilled  in  a  round  hand,  like  a 
man's  for  character  and  legibility. 

The  little  crowd  drew  up  about  her,  hust- 
ling and  winking  at  one  another  as  she  be- 
gan : 

Early  Morning  at  Mackinac* 

Night  yields  to  morning,  and  the  fairy  island 
sleeps 

On  Huron's  placid  breast.  The  fleecy  cover- 
ing. 

Which  water-sprites  with  magic  fingers  niglrt- 
ly  weave. 

Moves  lightly  on  the  gently  throbbing  waves, 
as  moves 

The  drapery  o'er  the  sleeping  form  of  one  we 
love. 


♦  By  Wm.  Porter,  M.D. 


The  birds  within  the  arbor-vitae  groves  begin 

In  piping  notes,  to  tell  the  near  approach  of 
day. 

The  breezes  bring  sweet  odors  from  the  pine- 
clad  rocks, 

And  fling  the  fragrant  incense  o'er  the  quiet 
lake. 

Phoebus  with  laughing  eye  looks  on  the  drow- 
sy East, 

Which  straightway  blushes  as  a  maiden  inno- 
cent. 

And  smiling,  leaves  her  couch  to  greet  the 
coming  god. 

The  fort  upon  the  hill  as  yet  shows  naught  of 
life. 

Its  white  walls  looming  up  like  spectres  of  the 
past, 

Hoary  with  history,  and  strong,  yet  beautiful. 

The  boats  at  anchor  in  the  bay  are  touched 
with  light. 

Bois  Blanc  appears ;  its  forest  in  the  distance 
seems 

A  bold,  deep  graven  line  made  by  a  master's 
hand. 

Above,  with  lighter  touch,  Aurora  paints  the 
clouds. 

While  earth  and  vapor,  lake  and  sky  unite 

To  form  this  charming,  changing,  ever-bright- 
ening scene. 

And  now  the  far-off  light  that  flashed  through- 
out the  night 

To  guide  the  mariner,  goes  out.  The  stars 
that  shone 

With  equal  brilliancy  from  higher  towers, 
grow  faint. 

The  heavy  shadows  of  the  night  are  rolled 
away. 

The  misty  curtains  part  and  leave  the  lake  re- 
vealed. 

To  clothe  its  lovely  form  in  well-becoming 
dress 

The  sky  throws  down  a  robe  of  blue,  flecked 
o'er  with  gold. 

The  trees,  along  the  shore,  in  varying  shades 
of  green 

Embroider  it,  and  as  the  morning  light  breaks 
full 

Over  Lake  Huron,  still  upon  its  breast  is  seen 

Like  purest  emerald  the  Island  Mackinac. 

Only  Mrs.  Gillette  had  seen  the  vivid 
red  that  bathed  Grace  Wilkes's  face  at 
sight  of  the  written  paper  ;  her  convulsive 
clutch  of  her  brush  ;  the  swift,  frightened 
glance  at  the  treacherous  portfolio  on  the 
floor  at  her  side.  But,  as  Karen  lowered 
the  sheet  with  the  last  words,  a  glimpse  of 
the  averted  face,  bent  over  the  drawing 
until  only  a  line  of  scarlet  cheek  showed 
below  the  burning  ear,  told  her  all. 

"  It  is  graphic  and  graceful,"  she  re- 
marked slowly,  seeming  still  to  scan  the 
handwriting.  "We  are  indebted  to  the 
nameless  poet  who  has  let  us  read  it  here 
in  sight  of  what  he  has  described  so  well." 


WITH   THE   BEST  INTENTIONS. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ONDAY  morn- 
ings  were  apt  to 
go  heavily  for 
the  h  a  t)  i  t  u  a  1 
loungers  upon 
the  hotel  piaz/iL 
I>e]>artures  were 
numerous,  and 
arrivaln  few,  un- 
til the  afternoon 
Koats  filled  up 
deserted  rooms.  Husbands  and  brothers 
chose  the  day  for  yachting  and  fishing- 
parties,  or  were  off  betimes  for  the  city  and 
week-day  work. 

The  day  being  fine  and  gossjps  gregari- 
ous, they  knotted  imolKisking  groups  along 
the  front  of  the  Ing  khan,  some  with  a  pre- 
tense of  employment,  others  with  none  ex- 
cept ''  to  take  the  air  and  sunshine.**  For 
this  they  had  come  to  Mackinac^  and  the 
"taking"  afforded  a  pretext  for  doing 
nothing  else. 

Mrs.  (Gillette  had  her  knitting,  and  Mrs. 
Dumaresi[ue  her  book  in  the  wide  curve  of 
the  portico  that  gave  them  the  view  up  and 
down  the  Straits.  Into  this  generous  space 
Grace  Wilkes  had  brought  easel,  drawing- 
board,  and  color- l>oK,  and  was  engrossed 
in  a  sketch  of  the  arbor- vita^  grove  and 
fountain,  with  Round  Island  in  the  dis- 
tance. Everybody,excepting  the  two  women 


nearest  the  country  girK  set  down  her  oc- 
cupation and  apparent  ahsorption  in  it  to  a 
desire  to  display  ber  accomplishment. 
Three  fourths  of  the  spectators  sneered  at 
her  obvious  vanity  ;  the  remaining  ijuarter 
pitied  her  ignorance  of  the  best  methods 
of  showing  off  without  seeming  to  do  it* 

Clara  Morgan,  seated  at  the  open  front 
window^  of  Mrs,  Manly*s  room*  scanned 
the  group  of  three  with  judicial  disappro- 
ba  t  io  n .  M  rs .  I)  u  m  a  rest  ]  u  e  h  ad  sttn^/r  fniri^ 
however  deficient  her  prot^g^^e  might  be  in 
that  prime  essential  of  polite  society* 
Clara  felt  that,  w^ere  she  in  the  place  of  the 
patroness,  she  would  insinuate  to  the  girl 
w^hat  mortifying  misconstruction  might  he 
|mt  upon  her  [>resent  location  and  orcupa* 
tion  l)y  lookers-on.  Karen  was  spoibng  lh«; 
unsophisticated  Wilkeses,  instead  of  cor- 
recting their  foibles  and  primitive  ideas.  It 
would  be  truer  kindness  to  let  thrm  le^^rD 
wisdom  by  little  experience«i.  II 
conceivable  motive  for  this  niisju^ 
dulgence  was  the  lust  for  adujj 
any  and  every  source  which 
gan  had  discerned  lon^ 
ing  principle  and 
tricious  worldliu 
her  mother^ 
Karen 
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was  in  one  of  these  intervals  that  Karen 
saw,  bearing  down  upon  the  quiet  nook, 
such  a  body  of  fashionably  attired  women, 
so  palpably  animated  by  a  common  inter- 
est, that  she  looked  her  amused  surprise. 
Prominent  in  the  van  of  the  deputation  was 
a  large,  loud,  and  lavish  Californian,  a  re- 
cent arrival,  but  already  garrulously  au 
courant  with  everything  and  everybody  in 
the  hotel. 

Gem  had  complained  of  her  in  Clara's 
hearing,  as  "  superhumanly  pervasive,"  and 
Karen  to  whom  the  speech  was  made,  had 
laughed  at  instead  of  reproving  the  flippant 
fling.  Clara  recalled  the  phrase  against 
her  will,  as  the  portly  matron  swam  up  to 
Mrs.  Dumaresque,  all  dimple  and  giggle,  an 
open  paper  in  her  hand. 

"  Dearest  Mrs.  Dumaresque!  such  a  find! 
The  sweetest  little  piece  of  poetry — floatin' 
on  the  breeze  like  a  feather  from  the  wing 
of  a  fairy!  Mackinac  is  a  wonderful  place! 
And  we  all  said — at  once — that  you — must 
read  it  aloud — to  us.  Nobody — else  can 
do  it — justice  !" 

If  the  reader  will  substitute  a  giggle  for 
each  dash,  and  a  long-drawn  breath  of 
hysterical  rapture,  rising  into  a  crescendo 
steam-whistle,  for  the  final  exclamation 
point,  the  effect  of  the  address  may  be 
feebly  imagined. 

Karen  took  the  sheet  from  the  hand, 
which  shook  with  affected  laughter. 

"  A  fugitive  poem  !  Who  gives  me  the 
right  to  read  it  ?"  turning  the  leaf  to  see 
that  it  was  unsigned  and  undated. 

"  Oh,  the  vox  populy  !  '*  giggled  the  chair- 
woman, "  All  of  us,  in  a  body  !  Fve  run 
it  over.     Come  !     Commences !*^ 

Suspecting  some  witless  trick,  Karen 
hesitated  to  comply  until  reassured  on  this 
point  by  a  glance  along  the  Hnes.  They 
were  pencilled  in  a  round  hand,  like  a 
man's  for  character  and  It'gibility, 

The  little  crowd  drew  up  about  her*  hust- 
ling and  winking  %\  ont?  another  a&  sht-  be- 
gan : 

EaBLV    MtmNi^G    AT    MACItlefAC* 

Night  yidcb 

On 


The  birds  within  the  arbor-vitae  groves  begin 

In  piping  notes,  to  tell  the  near  approach  of 
day. 

The  breezes  bring  sweet  odors  from  the  pine- 
clad  rocks, 

And  fling  the  fragrant  incense  o'er  the  quiet 
lake. 

Phoebus  with  laughing  eye  looks  on  the  drow- 
sy East, 

Which  straightway  blushes  as  a  maiden  inno- 
cent, 

And  smiling,  leaves  her  couch  to  greet  the 
coming  god. 

The  fort  upon  the  hill  as  yet  shows  naught  of 
life. 

Its  white  walls  looming  up  like  spectres  of  the 
past, 

Hoary  with  history,  and  strong,  yet  beautiful. 

The  boats  at  anchor  in  the  bay  are  touched 
with  light. 

Bois  Blanc  appears ;  its  forest  in  the  distance 
seems 

A  bold,  deep  graven  line  made  by  a  master's 
hand. 

Above,  with  lighter  touch,  Aurora  paints  the 
clouds. 

While  earth  and  vapor,  lake  and  sky  unite 

To  form  this  charming,  changing,  ever-bright- 
ening scene. 

And  now  the  far-off  light  that  flashed  through- 
out the  night 

To  guide  the  mariner,  goes  out.  The  stars 
that  shone 

With  equal  brilliancy  from  higher  towers, 
grow  faint. 

The  heavy  shadows  of  the  night  are  rolled 
away. 

The  misty  curtains  part  and  leave  the  lake  re- 
vealed. 

To  clothe  its  lovely  form  in  well-becoming 
dress 

The  sky  throws  down  a  robe  of  blue,  flecked 
o'er  with  ^^A*\. 

The  trees,  along  the  shore,  in  varying  sli^idcs 
of  green 

Embroider  it,  and  as  the  niornirg  light  brcfilcs 
full 

Okxit  Lake  HuroUp  still  upon  ks  breft^  t*  ; 

Like  purest  ctuerald  the  Island  Miirlmtf' 

Only  Mrs.  Gillette  hnd  ^  ''^ 

red    that    Uathed    Qvs^  ^ 

sight  of  the  writtcc^^' 
t  lutth  of  her  liT'ii-' 
j^Umcv  at  ilu*  t« 

..  .i    you 

fnnst  htf 

i^a  h  it,  iny 

Ltfork  iind  kwna} 
and  trt'jnl)lin|L':.  Iier 


old    jjiL- 


shy  bt 
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IS   THERE  A   REMEDY? 


ECENTLY  the 
editors  of  The 
Home  -maker 
received  two 
letters  which 
may  be  accepted 
as  types  of  many 
constantly  pour- 
i n g  in  upon 
them.  One, 
from  a  girl  who  supports  herself  by  sewing, 
enclosed  a  neatly-made  corset-cover.  For 
making  such  as  these,  she  wrote  that  she 
was  paid  forty  cents  a  dozen.  Her  most 
diligent  labor  barely  sufficed  to  provide 
her  with  the  simplest  necessities  of  life. 

The  other  letter  was  from  one  of  two 
sisters.  The  pair  conduct  a  farm,  and  the 
inditer  of  the  epistle  spoke  bitterly  of  the 
struggle  they  undergo  in  competing  with 
men,  asserting  that  they — the  sisters, — 
are  imposed  upon  and  depreciated,  sim- 
ply because  of  their  sex.  Both  corre- 
spondents queried  anxiously  whether  there 
could  not  be  found  some  remedy  by  which 
their  condition  might  be  improved. 

Only  a  woman  interested  in  philan- 
thropic work  among  her  own  sex,  or  who 
has  exceptional  opportunities  afforded  her 
for  being  of  help  to  them,  can  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  size  of  the  great  army  of 
would-be  wage-earners.  Again  and  again 
the   question     springs    to   the    lips, "  Who 


supported  penniless  women  in  the  past, 
if  with  the  countless  avenues  of  labor 
constantly  opening  to  them,  there  is  still 
this  enormous  body  of  workers  clamoring 
for  the  chance  to  earn  their  own  living  ?" 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  methods 
by  which  a  woman  could  support  herself 
were  comparatively  few,  we  did  not  hear 
of  one  tenth  as  many  applications  for  reg- 
ular work. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  must  be 
sought  in  more  quarters  than  one.  Among 
the  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  may  be 
mentioned  the  decreasing  number  of  mar- 
riages, the  growing  spirit  of  independence 
that  renders  the  fortuneless  girl  of  to-day 
unwilling  to  be  dependent  upon  father  or 
brother  for  support,  vvhile  the  very  fact 
that  more  kinds  of  work  have  become  feasi- 
ble to  women  awakens  the  ambition  of 
scores,  who,  in  the  former  days,  would 
have  contented  themselves  with  the  sphere 
of  home. 

A  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  many 
women  who  profess  a  desire  to  do  men's 
work  arises  from  their  unwillingness  to 
follow  men's  methods.  Their  longing 
is  to  compass  success  in  a  month  or 
a  year, — not  achieve  it  after  half  a  life- 
time of  plodding  toil.  Moreover,  whether 
she  acknowledge  it  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  average  woman  wage-earner  expects 
consideration  from  the  men  who  work  at 
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her  side,  on  the  ground  that  she  is  a 
woman.  While  this  may  not  apply  to  her 
who  has  been  tutored  in  business  habits 
from  her  youth,  it  does  describe  the  state 
of  mind  of  many  a  one  who  has  lived  a 
secluded  home  or  school  life  until  the  pe- 
riod when  she  started  out,  untried  and  un- 
trained, to  earn  her  own  living. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
written  and  spoken  about  the  antagonism 
of  business  men  towards  those  of  the  op- 
posite sex  who  are  striving  to  support 
themselves.  The  men  are  represented  as 
endeavoring  by  all  such  means  as  inade- 
quate payment,  unfair  treatment  and  harsh 
criticism  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
women's  labor,  and  to  keep  these  poor 
slaves  at  the  point  of  starvation.  Now 
while  all  this  may  be  true  as  regards  such 
human  fiends  as  are  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  "  sweaters"  and  of  similar  classes,  it 
does  not  apply  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
men  wage-earners.  They  are  willing  and 
glad  to  see  women  recognized  as  skilled 
workers,  who,  as  such,  receive  suitable  re- 
muneration for  their  toil.  They  are  happy 
to  afford  their  sister-laborers  every  chance 
the  latter  deserve. 

But  some  of  the  women,  not  content 
with  this,  demand  concessions  to  the  fact 
of  their  sex.  They  fail  to  recognize  the 
vital  fact  that  when  a  woman  throws  her 
labor  on  the  market,  she  must  make  it  in 
every  way  equal  to  a  man's  if  she  expects 
to  receive  an  equal  value  for  it.  In  return 
for  a  man's  pay  she  must  do  a  man's  work. 
Debarred  as  she  is,  by  physical  conditions, 
from  some  walks  of  life  in  which  brute 
strength  is  an  essential  to  success,  she  must 
restrict  herself  to  such  spheres  as  she  can 
fill  /////.  The  woman  who  can  do  a  man's 
work  as  telegrapher,  stenographer,  type- 
writer, compositor,  book-keeper,  trained 
nurse,  saleswoman,  or  in  a  dozen  of  other 
occupations,  has  a  right  to  stand  on  an 
equal  footing  with  her  brother  in  these 
avocations.  But  she  must  prepare  for 
proficiency    by  the   same    arduous    labor 


which  he  has  been  forced  to  yield,  and 
look  upon  her  trade  as  her  life-work,  not 
think  to  take  it  up  for  a  few  years  and 
drop  it  again  at  her  pleasure.  She  must 
also  understand  that  when  she  competes 
with  a  man  upon  an  equal  footing,  she  has 
no  right  to  claim  as  her  due  the  homage 
and  deference  which  were  her  privilege 
when  she  dwelt  apart.  To  the  credit  of 
men  be  it  said  that  such  deference  is  sel- 
dom withheld,  but  the  woman  should  re- 
gard it  as  a  gift,  and  not  as  a  preroga- 
tive. 

Another  explanation  of  the  plaints  one 
hears  from  women-workers,  may  be  found 
in  their  readiness  to  be  discouraged.  They 
fail  in  some  branch  where  they  had  wished 
for  success  and  forthwith  consider  them- 
selves ill-used  by  fate.  Does  it  occur  to 
them  how  often  men  are  placed  in  similar 
evil  plight?  Who  can  glance  around  the 
circle  of  her  male  acquaintances  without 
noticing  the  large  number  who  have 
changed  their  line  of  work  once,  or  more 
than  once  since  they  first  started  out  in 
life  for  themselves  ?  This  may  not  be  so 
common  concerning  those  who  adopt  the 
so-called  learned  professions,  or  those  who 
learn  trades,  but  it  is  a  fact  with  regard  to 
the  mass  of  business  men  who  fill  clerk- 
ships, who  are  book-keepers,  agents,  sales- 
men and  the  like.  Many  a  man  will  shift 
his  line  of  work  three  or  four  times  before 
he  hits  upon  the  one  which  best  suits  his 
capabilities.  He  may  grumble  over  his 
vicissitudes  and  affirm  that  he  is  "  down  on 
his  luck,"  but  he  seldom  thinks  that  all 
humanity  is  leagued  against  him  simply  be- 
cause he  is  a  man.  In  the  old  phrase,  he 
"  picks  flint  and  tries  again,"  until  he  set- 
tles himself  as  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  Let  the  women  who  think  that  all 
the  hardships  as  successless  workers  fall 
to  their  lot  read  the  following  paragraph, 
clipped  from  a  leading  New  York  daily. 

"  A  good  many  stories  of  misfortune  and 
trouble  were  revealed  unexpectedly  by  an 
advertisement  which  a  prominent  business 
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man  inserted  in  last  Sunday's  papers  for  a 
clerk.  The  advertisement  stated  that  a 
business  man  of  experience  was  wanted,  to 
begin  at  the  salary  of  $12  per  week.  There 
were  over  two  hundred  answers,  and  many 
of  them  were  long  letters  from  men  who 
had  formerly  held  positions  of  unques- 
tioned importance  and  influence  in  the 
commercial  world  of  New  York.  Some 
of  them  had  been  the  heads  of  great  dry 
goods  houses,  while  other  applications  were 
signed  by  the  names  of  firms  that  were 
once  well  known  throughout  the  country. 
They  were  all  willing,  and  indeed  anxious, 
to  get  a  position  at  the  salary  stated.  One 
of  the  men  had  been  cashier  in  a  bank  in 
New  York,  and  had  once  possessed  a  good 
deal  of  property,  but  he  wrote  that  every- 
thing had  gone  against  him  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  that  he  was  absolutely  in 
need  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Among  the 
answers  were  several  letters  from  young 
men  who  had  a  collegiate  education  and  a 
knowledge  of  several  foreign  languages." 


Perhaps  it  may  seem  futile  to  attempt  to 
do  much  towards  aiding  those  women  who 
think  themselves  too  far  advanced  in  life  to 
master  anything  from  the  beginning — 
though  at  what  age  can  it  ever  be  said  that 
it  is  too  late  to  learn?  But  to  all  those  who 
write  to  The  Home-maker  asking  what  they 
should  do  to  support  themselves,  the  an- 
swer is  the  same:  Decide  what  you  can  do 
or  learn  to  do.  Perfect  yourself  in  that 
and  make  your  work  so  well  worth  having 
that  those  who  need  it  will  be  ready  to 
pay  its  full  value. 

The  Home-maker  strives,  by  every 
means  in  its  power,  to  point  out  new  and 
desirable  branches  of  work  for  women. 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  a  series  of 
practical  articles  upon  Bee  Culture  will  ap- 
pear in  its  pages,  the  first  of  them  being 
published  in  the  July  number  of  the  mag- 
azine. The  editors  earnestly  hope  that 
they  may  succeed  in  turning  the  attention 
of  some  women  to  this  profitable  and  not 
unpleasant  industry. 
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The  brief  editorial  in  the  April  Number 
of  The  Home-Maker,  entitled"  Uncivil — 
or  Dishonest?"  has  drawn  forth  replies  from 
a  surprising  number  of  contemporaries. 
These  are  in  the  form  of  private  letters 
addressed  to  the  editors,  too  numerous 
and  too  long  to  be  copied  here.  Most  of 
them  are  to  one  effect — "  Did  you  mean 
us,  when  you  mentioned  an  illustrated  and 
a  religious  weekly  which  had  borrowed 
from  The  Home-Maker  without  crediring 
author  and  magazine?" 

It  thus  transpires  that  the  good  things 
of  this  monthly  have  been  more  extensively 
copied  than  even  the  editors  suspected, — 
a  compliment,  certainly,  but  one  which  is 
not  likely  to  enhance  the  reputation  of 


The  Home-Maker  and  contributors  when 
the  borrowed  article  is  given  anonymously. 
What  is  worth  reprinting  is  as  valuable  ta 
the  author  as  to  him  who  gives  it  second-hand 
to  his  public. 

Among  illustrated  weeklies  that  paid 
The  Home-Maker  the  real  compliment  of 
copying,  with  honorable  mention,  "^  Com- 
mon-scfise  Temperance  Talk  with  Girlsy" 
are  the  high  -  toned  and  always  popular 
Illustrated  Christian  Weekly,  and  the  Wo- 
men's Illustrated  World,  both  of  New  York 
City.  The  last-named  paper  is  now  in  the 
editorial  care  of  Miss  Helen  Evertson 
Smith,  an  esteemed  contributor  to  this 
magazine. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ONDAY  morn- 
ings were  apt  to 
go  heavily  for 
the  habitual 
loungers  upon 
the  hotel  piazza. 
Departures  were 
numerous,  and 
arrivals  few,  un- 
til the  afternoon 
boats  filled  up 
deserted  rooms.  Husbands  and  brothers 
chose  the  day  for  yachting  and  fishing- 
parties,  or  were  off  betimes  for  the  city  and 
week-day  work. 

The  day  being  fine  and  gossips  gregari- 
ous, they  knotted  into  basking  groups  along 
the  front  of  the  big  khan,  some  with  a  pre- 
tense of  employment,  others  with  none  ex- 
cept "  to  take  the  air  and  sunshine."  For 
this  they  had  come  to  Mackinac,  and  the 
"taking"  afforded  a  pretext  for  doing 
nothing  else. 

Mrs.  Gillette  had  her  knitting,  and  Mrs. 
Dumaresque  her  book  in  the  wide  curve  of 
the  portico  that  gave  them  the  view  up  and 
down  the  Straits.  Into  this  generous  space 
Grace  Wilkes  had  brought  easel,  drawing- 
board,  and  color-box,  and  was  engrossed 
in  a  sketch  of  the  arbor-vitse  grove  and 
fountain,  with  Round  Island  in  the  dis- 
tance. Everybody,excepting  the  two  women 


nearest  the  country  girl,  set  down  her  oc- 
cupation and  apparent  absorption  in  it  to  a 
desire  to  display  her  accomplishment. 
Three  fourths  of  the  spectators  sneered  at 
her  obvious  vanity  ;  the  remaining  quarter 
pitied  her  ignorance  of  the  best  methods 
of  showing  off  without  seeming  to  do  it. 

Clara  Morgan,  seated  at  the  open  front 
window  of  Mrs.  Manly's  room,  scanned 
the  group  of  three  with  judicial  disappro- 
bation. Mrs.  Dumaresque  had  savoir  faire^ 
however  deficient  her  prot6g6e  might  be  in 
that  prime  essential  of  polite  society. 
Clara  felt  that,  were  she  in  the  place  of  the 
patroness,  she  would  insinuate  to  the  girl 
what  mortifying  misconstruction  might  be 
put  upon  her  present  location  and  occupa- 
tion by  lookers-on.  Karen  was  spoiling  the 
unsophisticated  Wilkeses,  instead  of  cor- 
recting their  foibles  and  primitive  ideas.  It 
would  be  truer  kindness  to  let  them  learn 
wisdom  by  little  experiences.  Her  only 
conceivable  motive  for  this  misjudged  in- 
dulgence was  the  lust  for  adulation  from 
any  and  every  source  which,  as  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan had  discerned  long  ago,  was  the  lead- 
ing principle  and  passion  of  the  mere- 
tricious worldling.  As  was  her  custom  while 
her  mother  took  her  morning  sun-bath, 
Karen  read  to  her  in  a  subdued  tone,  re- 
mitting the  task,  now  and  then,  to  com- 
ment upon  the  book  or  make  a  remark  to 
Grace,  who  listened  to  the  reading  while 
washing   in    blues,  grays,  and    greens.     It 
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was  in  one  of  these  intervals  that  Karen 
saw,  bearing  down  upon  the  quiet  nook, 
such  a  body  of  fashionably  attired  women, 
so  palpably  animated  by  a  common  inter- 
est, that  she  looked  her  amused  surprise. 
Prominent  in  the  van  of  the  deputation  was 
a  large,  loud,  and  lavish  Californian,  a  re- 
cent arrival,  but  already  garrulously  au 
courant  with  everything  and  everybody  in 
the  hotel. 

Gem  had  complained  of  her  in  Clara's 
hearing,  as  "  superhumanly  pervasive,"  and 
Karen  to  whom  the  speech  was  made,  had 
laughed  at  instead  of  reproving  the  flippant 
fling.  Clara  recalled  the  phrase  against 
her  will,  as  the  portly  matron  swam  up  to 
Mrs.  Dumaresque,  all  dimple  and  giggle,  an 
open  paper  in  her  hand. 

"  Dearest  Mrs.  Dumaresque!  such  a  find! 
The  sweetest  little  piece  of  poetry — floatin* 
on  the  breeze  like  a  feather  from  the  wing 
of  a  fairy!  Mackinac  is  a  wonderful  place! 
And  we  all  said — at  once — that  you — must 
read  it  aloud— to  us.  Nobody — else  raw 
do  it — justice  !" 

If  the  reader  will  substitute  a  giggle  for 
each  dash,  and  a  long-drawn  breath  of 
hysterical  rapture,  rising  into  a  crescendo 
steam-whistle,  for  the  final  exclamation 
point,  the  effect  of  the  address  may  be 
feebly  imagined. 

Karen  took  the  sheet  from  the  hand, 
which  shook  with  affected  laughter. 

"  A  fugitive  poem  !  Who  gives  me  the 
right  to  read  it  ?"  turning  the  leaf  to  see 
that  it  was  unsigned  and  undated. 

"  Oh,  the  I'ox  populy  I "  giggled  the  chair- 
woman. "  All  of  us,  in  a  body  !  I've  run 
it  over.     Come  !     Commencez  !  " 

Suspecting  some  witless  trick,  Karen 
hesitated  to  comply  until  reassured  on  this 
point  by  a  glance  along  the  lines.  They 
were  pencilled  in  a  round  hand,  like  a 
man's  for  character  and  legibility. 

The  little  crowd  drew  up  about  her,  hust- 
ling and  winking  at  one  another  as  she  be- 
gan: 

Early  Morning  at  Mackinac* 

Night  yields  to  morning,  and  the  fairy  island 
sleeps 

On  Huron's  placid  breast.  The  fleecy  cover- 
ing. 

Which  water-sprites  with  magic  fingers  niglrt- 
ly  weave, 

Moves  lightly  on  the  gently  throbbing  waves, 
as  moves 

The  drapery  o'er  the  sleeping  form  of  one  we 
love. 


*  By  Wm.  Porter,  M.D. 


The  birds  within  the  arbor-vitae  groves  begin 

In  piping  notes,  to  tell  the  near  approach  of 
day. 

The  breezes  bring  sweet  odors  from  the  pine- 
clad  rocks. 

And  fling  the  fragrant  incense  o'er  the  quiet 
lake. 

PhoBbus  with  laughing  eye  looks  on  the  drow- 
sy East, 

Which  straightway  blushes  as  a  maiden  inno- 
cent. 

And  smiling,  leaves  her  couch  to  greet  the 
coming  god. 

The  fort  upon  the  hill  as  yet  shows  naught  of 
life, 

Its  white  walls  looming  up  like  spectres  of  the 
past. 

Hoary  with  history,  and  strong,  yet  beautiful. 

The  boats  at  anchor  in  the  bay  are  touched 
with  light. 

Bois  Blanc  appears ;  its  forest  in  the  distance 
seems 

A  bold,  deep  graven  line  made  by  a  master's 
hand. 

Above,  with  lighter  touch,  Aurora  paints  the 
clouds. 

While  earth  and  vapor,  lake  and  sky  unite 

To  form  this  charming,  changing,  ever-bright- 
ening scene. 

And  now  the  far-off  light  that  flashed  through- 
out the  night 

To  guide  the  mariner,  goes  out.  The  stars 
that  shone 

With  equal  brilliancy  from  higher  towers, 
grow  faint. 

The  heavy  shadows  of  the  night  are  rolled 
away. 

The  misty  curtains  part  and  leave  the  lake  re- 
vealed. 

To  clothe  its  lovely  form  in  well-becoming 
dress 

The  sky  throws  down  a  robe  of  blue,  flecked 
o'er  with  gold. 

The  trees,  along  the  shore,  in  varying  shades 
of  green 

Embroider  it,  and  as  the  morning  light  breaks 
full 

Over  Lake  Huron,  still  upon  its  breast  is  seen 

Like  purest  emerald  the  island  Mackinac. 

Only  Mrs.  Gillette  had  seen  the  vivid 
red  that  bathed  Grace  Wilkes's  face  at 
sight  of  the  written  paper  ;  her  convulsive 
clutch  of  her  brush  ;  the  swift,  frightened 
glance  at  the  treacherous  portfolio  on  the 
floor  at  her  side.  But,  as  Karen  lowered 
the  sheet  with  the  last  words,  a  glimpse  of 
the  averted  face,  bent  over  the  drawing 
until  only  a  line  of  scarlet  cheek  showed 
below  the  burning  ear,  told  her  all. 

"  It  is  graphic  and  graceful,"  she  re- 
marked slowly,  seeming  still  to  scan  the 
handwriting.  "We  are  indebted  to  the 
nameless  poet  who  has  let  us  read  it  here 
in  sight  of  what  he  has  described  so  well." 
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and-bread  breakfast  on  a  stormy  morning, 
for  the  desolate  wanderers  who  have  to 
roam  the  snowy  or  slush-filled  streets  un- 
til night  again  brings  them  the  blessing  of 
shelter. 

Some  women  break  down  under  the 
strain  and  beg  to  be  sent  to  the  "Island." 
Others,  still  hoping  against  hope,  go  on 
with  the  horrible  life,  and  have  a  terror 
of  prison  or  poor-house  equal  to  that  felt 
by  the  happy  mothers  of  homes. 

The  second  class  will  resort  to  lies  and 
tricks  of  all  descriptions  to  avoid  being 
arrested;  and  only  when  disease  lays  its 
merciful  hand  upon  them  and  they  are 
carried  to  the  hospital,  do  they  give  up  the 
useless  struggle  for  existence. 

But  even  with  these  "  regulars,"  the 
women  known  to  the  police,  there  is  some 
aim  in  life,  there  is  for  them  something  to 
look  forward  to  in  being  able  to  mix  with 
their  own  set  during  the  long  hours  that 
intervene  between  night  and  morning. 
They  are  interested  in  whether  this  one  or 
that  went  into  the  poor-house,  or  whether 
the  other  one  was  "  sent  up  ; "  and  they 
discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  different 
police-station  lodging-rooms  and  the 
chances  of  hot  breakfasts. 

They  know  all  the  captains  and  ser- 
geants by  name  ;  and  whether  such  and 
such  an  officer  on  such  a  beat  will  let  them 
sleep  in  an  alley  or  a  cart.  There  are  cel- 
lars they  can  tell  of  ;  and  worst  of  all,  cases 
of  sickness  in  hidden  places,  where  the 
"  poor  creature  is  that  feared  o*  bein*  sent 
to  th'  'ospital,  that  ye  wud  give  her  yer  last 
bite." 

They  are  comfortable  in  comparison  with 
the  thousands  who  never  go  near  the 
police,  because  they  have  accommodated 
themselves  to  their  circumstance  and 
make  the  most  of  it. 

But  the  wretches  who  keep  free  from  the 
station-houses,  who  find  their  only  refuge 
in  the  filthy  five-cent  lodging-houses,  who 
are  entirely  isolated  from  their  kind,  it  is 
they  who  taste  of  the  bitterest  crumbs  of 
poverty  and  degradation. 

There  was  a  time,  before  its  present 
captain  took  charge,  that  the  sixth  precinct 
of  the  City  of  New  York  was  almost  given 
up  as  irrevocable  from  the  system  of  "Beer 
Dives  "  which  had  become  established  in 
its  midst.  To-day  the  beer  dive  is  abol- 
ished, the  class  which  patronized  it  is 
scattered  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  in  its  place  has  sprung  up  all  over  the 


lower  part  of  the  metropolis  the  cheap 
lodging-house. 

The  beer  dive  was  a  desert  during  the 
earlier  hours  of  the  day;  but  as  the  even- 
ing shadows  approached,  one  after  another, 
score  after  score,  thousand  after  thousand, 
the  trembling  votaries  of  stale  beer  crept 
forth  on  their  way  to  the  roofs  that  would 
shelter  them  from  the  elements  and  the 
eyes  of  their  fellow-creatures  while  they 
snatched  at  least  a  few  hours*  total  oblivion 
to  all  misery. 

Each  filthy,  hungry,  bleared — 1  cannot 
say  man  and  woman — creature  carried  in 
some  ragged  fold  the  coin  he  or  she  had 
begged,  worked  for,  or  stolen,  and  which 
was  to  supply  him  with  its  worth  (?)  in 
beer. 

Pushing,  crowding,  cursing,  and  crying, 
each  forced  his  way  to  the  counter,  laid 
down  his  miserable  coin,  snatched  his  can 
of  stale  beer,  and  sidled  off  to  the  shelf  or 
comer  allotted  to  him,  there  to  drink  the 
horrible  intoxicant  and  wait  until  uncon- 
sciousness robbed  him  of  his  present 
misery. 

When  morning  came,  the  filth,  the  ver- 
min, and  the  stupefied  human  beings 
were  swept  out  together  by  the  infamous 
proprietor  with  an  equal  disregard  of  feel- 
ings, either  in  the  case  of  his  guests,  or  his 
fellow-citizens  whose  surroundings  were  so 
polluted  by  the  contents  of  his  foul  den. 

Since  the  police  have  cleansed  the  city 
of  this  corruption,  the  new  one  of  cheap 
lodgings,  though  less  repulsive,  has  grown 
to  even  more  alarming  proportions. 

Thes'e  lodging-houses  accommodate  their 
guests  only  from  8  p.m.  till  8  a.m.,  and 
then,  the  question  arises,  where  do  these 
people  go? 

If  you  are  afraid  to  enter  the  alleys  and 
by-streets  for  yourself,  ask  the  first  officer 
you  meet.     He  will  piobably  answer  you  : 

"  Oh,  they  wander  about  the  streets  and 
parks  till  it's  dark." 

Think  of  it!  Wandering  about  the  city, 
begging  when  they  dare.  No  chance  to 
wash  or  readjust  clothing.  No  place  to 
sit  down,  excepting  the  surreptitious  rest 
on  a  door-step,  or  the  few  minutes  in  a 
back  yard.  The  constant  greeting  "  move 
on,"  forever  in  their  ears. 

Passing  through  a  narrow  street  near 
Canal,  one  afternoon,  I  saw  a  policeman 
stop  in  front  of  a  house,  evidently  at  the 
call  of  the  owner  of  the  building. 

Making  a  sudden  plunge  behind  the  stoops 
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the  officer  reappeared  holding  a  ragged, 
draggled  old  woman  by  the  shoulder. 

"  Now,  what  are  you  doin'  here  ?  Why 
don't  you  keep  movin'  ?  Go  on,  now,  or 
I'll  lock  you  up  sure!"  cried  the  sturdy 
officer. 

"  O  officer,  dear,  don't,"  said  the  old 
creature,  pleadingly  and  tremblingly. 

"  For  God's  sake  let  me  sit  still  a  min- 
ute! Shure  I'm  doin'  no  harrum  to  no- 
body. Shure  its  been  *  movin*  on'  I've 
been  ivery  blissid  minute  of  this  day  " — 
she  began  to  whine  "  and  not  a  bite  in  my 
head." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  up,  then  ?"  asked  the 
officer. 

"  Och,  wud  ye  have  me  goin'  up  where 
I  wud  nivver  see  a  bit  o'  tebaccy  or  a  taste 
for  three  months?" 

"  Shut  up,  and  go  on  now,"  mildly  re- 
plied the  policeman,  as  he  firmly  shoved 
her  ahead  of  him. 

"  Oh,  yis,  I'll  soon  be  goin'  for  good,"  and 
she  hobbled  along  to — where  ? 

I  asked  the  officer,  "  where  ?" 

"  Oh,  any  place  that  will  let  her  sit  down," 
he  replied. 

He  told  me  that  this  woman  was  the 
mother  of  a  man  who  had  been  executed 
some  two  years  previously.  Her  son,  a 
wild  reckless  fellow,  a  member  of  a  gang, 
had  been  good  to  her  in  a  way;  and  when 
she  was  allowed  to  see  him  the  day  before 
he  died,  she  had  shown  such  wild  remorse 
and  grief  that  even  the  prison  officials  had 
been  awe-stricken. 

"  I  never  want  to  see  anythin'  like  it 
again,"  said  the  Jcind-hearted  policeman. 
"  Sure  if  she  had  been  standin'  before 
God,  she  couldn't  have  blamed  herself 
worse." 

One  may  picture  to  one's  self  the  mis- 
ery, remorse,  and  suffering  gone  through 
with  in  those  two  years,  and  hope  that  an 
eternity  of  woe  may  have  been  obliterated 
by  them. 

Making  an  estimate  from  the  cheap 
lodging-houses,  the  police  statistics,  and 
the  night  missions,  one  can  almost  put 
the  figures  down  at  thirty-eight  or  forty 
thousand  homeless  women  who  dwell 
within  this  phenomenally  wealthy  city  of 
New  York. 

The  missions  do  a  greal  deal.  The  po- 
lice do  a  great  deal.  The  lodging-houses 
do  a  great  deal,  but  it  is  all  inadequate. 
Have  we  misconstrued  that  wonderful  text, 
**  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you  "  } 


Have  we  closed  our  eyes  luxuriously  to 
its  true  meaning,  and  allowed  it  to  become 
to  us  an  incontrovertible  fact,  and  as  such 
let  it  pass  without  effort  ? 

Does  it  not  rather  mean,  that  to  allevi- 
ate their  sufferings  should  be  our  constant 
daily  work  and  duty?  They  and  their 
misery  are  continually  before  us.  Does 
not  that  mean  that  it  should  be  our  daily 
thought  and  duty  to  help  them  ? 

Some  years  ago  I  was  walking  with  a 
school  friend  on  Fifth  Avenue.  A  poor, 
thinly-clad,  middle-aged  woman  met  us 
when  we  were  almost  opposite  the  Cathe- 
dral. 

"Would  you  please  tell  me  where  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  is,  ladies  ?"  she  asked. 

I  directed  her  the  few  blocks  further  on, 
when  something  in  her  face  arrested  my 
attention.  She  was  miserably  dressed. 
Shoes  worn  into  holes  on  all  sides.  Dress 
thin,  darned,  and  draggled;  and  a  shawl 
and  bonnet  almost  without  shape  or  tex- 
ture, from  constant  wettings,  dust,  and  age; 
and  yet  the  lisp  and  half-affected  turn  of 
the  head  reminded  me  of  some  one.  We 
had  walked  several  blocks,  and  the 
woman  was  out  of  sight,  when  I  suddenly 
remembered  who  she  was. 

Three  or  four  years  before  this  time, 
and  while  I  was  a  girl  at  college,  I  had 
earned  my  pocket  money  by  collecting 
rents  for  my  brother,  who  owned  a  very 
respectable  tenement  house  on  the  east 
side. 

One  of  the  nicest  families  in  this  house, 
the  family  who  paid  most  promptly,  the 
one  most  decorous  in  conduct  and  neatest 
in  appearance,  was  that  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Riley. 

Mr.  Riley  was  a  brick-layer  by  trade, 
while  Mrs.  Riley,  who  had  been  a  milliner 
before  her  marriage,  still  made  bonnets  for 
her  neighbors,  and  in  this  way  added  to 
the  family  income. 

Their  little  home  was  very  pleasantly 
furnished;  and  I  remember  the  dainty  lit- 
tle lace-trimmed  apron  Mrs.  Riley  used  to 
wear,  as  she  sat  in  her  sunny  window  at 
work  on  the  bright  flowers  and  ribbons  of 
her  bonnets. 

What  could  this  new  poverty  mean, 
then? 

I  determined  to  find  out  the  history  of 
these  people,  so  I  started  one  snowy 
afternoon,  and  made  my  way  from  one 
east-side  tenement  house  to  another,  until 
I  finally  traced  them  to  their  last  home. 
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"  What  was  the  cause  of  their  poverty  ?" 
1  asked  the  housekeeper. 

"  Drink,  ma*am.  It  is  the  same  with  all 
of  them.  They  get  to  *  working  the 
growler;*  that  means,  if  you  please,  ma'am, 
sending  out  for  the  can  of  beer;  and  they 
get  to  sending  for  it  so  often,  that  they 
just  put  themselves  from  doing  anything 
decent  at  all.  That  was  the  case  with  the 
Rileys.  He  lost  his  work,  and  then  she 
took  to  pawning,  so  that  when  they  left 
this  house,  you  could  have  carried  out  all 
in  your  hand  that  they  had  to  carry." 

I  tried  to  find  out  what  could  have  taken 
Mrs.  Riley  up  to  St.  Luke's,  but  I  was  una- 
ble to  do  so. 

One  bitter  cold  night  the  pipes  in  this 
east-side  tenement  got  frozen.  The 
plumbers  went  down  into  the  cellar  to  thaw 
them  out,  and  stumbled  over  the  almost 
inanimate  body  of  a  woman. 

Sho  was  recognized  by  some  of  the  ten- 
ants as  a  woman  who  slept  in  the  cellar 
sometimes,  and  who  once  lived  in  the 
house.  They  took  her  to  the  hospital, 
and  since  then  no  one  has  heard  of  Mrs. 
Riley. 

I  suppose  she  is  sleeping  in  Potter's  Field; 
at  least  I  hope  she  is  out  of  the  pitiless 
streets  of  New  York  forever. 

"  Why  do  you  not  wash  yourself?"  said 
a  lady  to  a  poor  woman  who  asked  help 
from  her. 

"  There  is  no  place  for  me  to  wash  my- 
self, ma'am,"  said  the  woman  stolidly. 

The  answer  set  the  lady  to  thinking 
upon  this  subject. 

"  Where  will  these  poor  homeless  wom- 
en find  means  to  wash  themselves  and  keep 
clean  ?"  she  asks. 

Dirt  is  a  prime  factor  in  degradation. 
Nothing  brutalizes  more  effectually;  and 
these  women,  when  they  lose  the  humble 
roof  that  covered  their  home,  lose  all  se- 
clusion, all  means  of  neatness;  while 
everything  they  touch,  everywhere  they  go, 
but  increases  the  filth  about  them.  We 
turn  in  disgust  from  the  grimy  hand  held 
out  to  us.  We  fail  to  see  anything  to  pity 
in  the  soiled,  haggard  face  and  unkempt 
hair,  forgetting  that  the  luxury  of  soap  and 
water  is  the  first  thing  denied  the  homeless 
one. 

The  cheap  tenement  house,  which  in 
the  metropolis  affords  the  humblest  home, 
is  the  last  spot  where  the  family  can  keep 
its  sacred  entirety.  Here  the  door  can 
be  shut  against  the  world.      The  clothes 


can  be  washed  and  mended,  ablutions 
made,  and  eating  and  sleeping  go  on  with 
as  much  self-respect  as  is  vouchsafed  the 
millionnaire. 

But  here  also  goes  on  the  first  phase  of 
that  careless  indifference  which  so  quickly 
obliterates  the  home  feeling.  The  doors 
are  only  too  often  thrown  open  that  all 
may  see  and  all  may  hear. 

Mrs.  Muldoon  in  the  front  room,  by  a 
little  carelessness  of  Mrs.  Whipple  in  the 
back  room,  is  able  to  know  and  see  all 
that  transpires  within  those  four  back 
walls  which  do  not  belong  to  her.  A  hot 
morning,  or  a  quarrel  over  clothes-lines, 
gives  excuse  for  the  first  neighborly  can  of 
beer.  Mrs.  Muldoon  treats  Mrs.  Whipple 
by  sending  out  six-year-old  Johnny  for  a 
pint.  Mrs.  Whipple  can't  be  mean,  so  her 
Katie  goes  for  another  pint. 

A  little  gossip  in  the  hall  next  day;  a 
half  hour  in  each  other's  rooms;  and  an- 
other pint  and  another  treat.  The  habit 
grows.  Wash-days  come  and  the  treats 
are  more  numerous;  until  Mrs.  Whipple  is 
morose  and  unhappy  upon  the  day  when 
she  has  no  change  for  beer,  so  she  just 
pawns  some  article  of  wearing  apparel 
until  pay  day.  It  is  terrible  at  first,  but  it 
soon  becomes  less  so. 

Husbands  object  to  the  pawning  busi- 
ness, and  quarrels  ensue. 

Quarrelling  and  scolding  end  in  fighting, 
arrest,  the  police  court,  and  the  "  Island," 
until  at  last  the  home  is  broken  up,  the 
men  go— anywhere;  and  the  women  drop 
step  by  step  into  the  "  regulars,  "  or  die  of 
starvation  and  exposure  in  the  streets. 

What  can  be  done  ? 

Begin  at  the  cheap  tenement  houses 
first,  for  it  is  there  we  must  reach  the 
cause  in  its  first  stages. 

But  how  can  we  deal  with  the  pride  and 
independence  of  one  of  these  women 
while  she  stands  under  her  own  roof  ?  No 
queen  could  be  more  unapproachable. 

The  man  or  woman  would  be  brave  in- 
deed who  would  suggest  the  possibility  of 
such  a  woman  needing  advice,  and  espe- 
cially advice  as  to  what  she  should  or 
should  not  drink. 

"  Isn't  my  man  working,  and  isn't  he 
paying  his  rent  ?  He  is  not  begging  any- 
thing, is  he.  or  am  1  asking  you  for  it  ? 
Surely  we  are  living  in  a  free  country  and 
can  do  as  we  like." 

This  is  the  tone,  and  if  the  woman  has 
anything   of   the  virago   in    her,  which   is 
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more  often  the  case  than  not,  woe  betide 
the  person  who  dares  criticize  her  actions. 

If  only  the  lager-beer  saloons  could  be 
prohibited  from  selling  beer  on  draught  or 
by  the  pail  !  Oh,  how  often  I  have  wished 
I  could  have  had  the  courage  to  denounce 
to  the  authorities  the  publican  who  sold 
the  can  of  beer  to  the  six  or  seven  year 
old  girl  who  innocently  carried  it  to  her 
drunken  mother  and  friends. 

The  police  try  to  check  it.  They  cer- 
tainly have  improved  matters  vastly,  but 
the  evil  is  not  stopped. 

Walk  through  any  of  the  east  or  west 
side  tenement-house  districts  at  the  hour 
of  noon  and  see  for  yourselves.  If  the 
majority  of  beer  cans  are  not  carried  by 
minors  and  women,  then  indeed  you  are 
in  a  prosperous  neighborhood. 

I  counted  seventeen  cans  and  pitchers 
carried  by  children  during  the  time  it  took 
me  to  walk  from  First  avenue  on  Thir- 
teenth Street,  through  to  Avenue  A,  and  yet 
this  is  a  district  in  which  more  than  one 
wealthy  uptown  church  has  established  a 
mission ;  and  one,  indeed,  in  which  churches 
of  all  denominations  are  most  plentiful. 

Churches,  then,  do  not  seem  to  affect 
this  traffic;  and  we  can  only  ask,  how  could 
they,  when  the  saloons  are  so  numerous 
around  them? 

Only  one  remedy  can  be  suggested,  and 
that  can  not  become  effectual  in  this  gen- 
eration. It  is  to  make  the  children 
temperate,  and  then  try  to  ameliorate  the 
terrible  sufferings  of  those  who  have  by 
their  own  sinful  folly  been  left  shelterless 
in  our  streets. 

One  class  I  have  not  yet  touched  on: 
they  are  those  who  have  become  destitute 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Sickness, 
perhaps  death,  has  robbed  them  of  home 
and  support  at  one  blow.  They  are  the 
deserving  poor.  Often  they  are  strangers 
and  friendless.  The  missions  are  for 
them;  but  alas  !  too  often  the  missions  are 
so  tangled  about  with  red  tape  and  all 
sorts  of  restrictions,  that  the  stranger  can 
find  no  entrance.  Without  offering  one 
word  of  censure  in  such  cases,  I  know  that 
even  did  the  missions  take  in  more  than 
they  can  now  accommodate,  there  would 
still  be  this  great  surplus  of  wretched  wo- 
men for  whom  we  have  no  shelter. 

The  question  has  been  asked  :  Are  not 
these  women  of  ill-fame  ?  No.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  they  are  women  whom,  ex- 
cepting for  drinking,  quarrelling  and  neg- 


lecting their  household  duties,  no  word  of 
reproach  can  touch. 

In  the  station-houses  a  slur  or  word  of 
reproach  from  one  lodger  to  another  is 
almost  invariably  the  cause  of  any  quarrels 
that  may  ensue  among  them;  and  when 
the  doorman  arrives  to  quell  the  disturb- 
ance, he  usually  has  to  side  very  strongly 
with  the  insulted  party,  or  lock  up  by  her- 
self in  a  cold  cell  the  promulgator  of  the 
foul  slander,  before  quiet  can  be  estab- 
lished. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  the 
doorman  of  a  certain  precinct  found  it 
necessary  to  go  in  and  separate  the  com- 
batants and  bring  them  before  the  cap- 
tain, the  fierce  anger  and  righteous  in- 
dignation of  the  accused  woman  could 
only  be  appeased  by  making  her  tell  her 
whole  story:  and  a  more  pitiful  or  harrow- 
ing narrative  I  never  listened  to. 

During  its  recital  her  enemy  was  quietly 
taken  "back,"  and  a  little  money  and 
prospect  of  a  warm  breakfast  soon  cjuieted 
the  trembling,  overwrought  creature.  But 
the  ordeal  of  defending  her  character 
against  such  calumny  was  almost  too  much 
for  her  poor  shattered  frame;  and  next 
morning,  instead  of  being  dismissed  to  the 
streets,  she  was  sent  to  the  hospital  in  a 
high  fever.  What  became  of  her  afterward 
I  do  not  know.  No  one  in  official  life  has 
time  to  follow  up  such  cases. 

Whether  the  new  regime  that  brings  ma- 
trons into  the  police  stations  will  result  in 
any  improvement  in  the  accommodations 
for  the  lodgers,  I  cannot  tell.  But  it  is 
hardly  likely,  as  beds  could  never  be  kept 
clean.  As  it  is,  the  only  method  of  cleans- 
ing which  has  been  found  at  all  efficacious, 
is  the  free  use  of  the  ho^e  in  the  morning, 
and  the  constant  application  of  the  white- 
wash brush. 

Talking  on  this  subject,  one  captain 
naively  remarked  : 

"  My  dear  madam,  you  forget  that  any- 
thing softer  than  a  board  would  soon  walk 
away  of  its  own  accord.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  have  such  a  thing  as  a  mattress 
in  this  place." 

Evidently  the  same  state  of  affairs  is 
recognized  by  the  wanderers  themselves; 
as,  excepting  in  the  very  coldest  weather, 
the  lodging-houses  which  provide  mat- 
tresses are  not  nearly  so  well  patronized 
as  those  supplying  shelves  or  bare  floors. 

When  one  sees  the  positions  into  which 
these  shivering,  wet,  and  dirty  women  toss 
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themselves  when  trying  to  compose  them- 
selves to  sleep  in  an  over-crowded  lodging- 
room,  one  soon  discovers  that  a  bed  is  not 
essential. 

Some  cower  down  in  the  corners. 
Others  throw  themselves  in  a  limp  heap, 
while  others  sit  upright,  leaning  their 
faces  on  their  knees  occasionally;  or  sit 
with  back  against  the  wall  on  the  bench, 
throwing  back  the  head,  apparently  at  the 
risk  of  dislocating  their  necks,  or  allowing 
it  to  loll  stupidly  forward  on  the  chest. 

Some  sleep  heavily  and  dreamlessly;  but 
the  majority  do  not  seem  to  sleep  very 
soundly,  and  a  constant  tumult  of  groan- 
ing snoring,  muttering,  and  sighing,  with 
occasional  shouts  and  curses,  is  kept  up 
along  with  the  restless  tossing  of 
limbs. 

Could  one  endure  the  odors  and  fear  of 
vermin  long  enough  to  stay  for  even  a 
few  minutes  in  such  a  room, — say  an  apart- 
ment 20x20  feet  in  area,  and  crowded 
with  about  thirty  tired  creatures,  all  trying 
to  find  some  comfort  in  resting, — what 
would  the  sudden  translation  into  pure 
air,  warmth,  and  a  dainty  white  bed  and 
clean  linen  be? 

I  have  asked  myself  this  question  as  I 
looked  at  these  unhappy  beings,  but  the 
answer  was  beyond  my  imagination. 

The  city  is  full  of  charities.  Wealthy 
women  leave  legacies  to  this  or  that  col- 
lege, church,  or  institution,  all  worthy 
objects  of  charity,  no  doubt. 

Could,  however,  these  wealthy  women, 
before  disposing  of  their  bounties,  see  the 
hopeless  misery,  the  despair,  the  suffering, 
and  utter  lack  of  spiritual  influence  or 
advice  in  the  existence  of  these  wretched, 
homeless  sisters  of  theirs,  would  they  leave 
their  money  so  complacently  to  colleges 
already  wealthy,  to  churches  already  too 


idle,  and  to  institutions  where  it  takes 
more  money  to  dispense  the  charity  than 
what  is  expended  in  it  ? 

Surely,  no!  And  surely  if  some  place  of 
rest  for  these  homeless  creatures,  faulty 
though  they  be,  were  founded,  no  woman 
happy  in  her  own  home,  and  contented  at 
her  own  cheerful  fireside  could  or  would 
refuse  to  give,  that  some  poor,  miserable 
fellow-woman  might  find  shelter  and  relief 
from  the  misery  of  our   streets. 

A  bath,  a  clean  suit,  a  warm  meal,  and  a 
night's  rest.  Could  we  know  that  we  had 
given  that  to  one  poor  creature,  surely  the 
knowledge  would  be  reward  enough. 

Sarah  L.  Roys. 

Police  Report  for  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1888.     Page  78. 

"  Again  it  is  urged  that  there  should  be 
some  legal  regulation  by  which  the  cheap 
lodging-houses  could  be  placed  under 
police  supervision. 

"  Though  it  is  admitted  that  many  of  the 
patrons  of  these  places  are  people  in  dis- 
tressed circumstances,  yet,  where  so  many 
are  herded  together  daily  and  nightly,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  there  are  many  dis- 
posed to  crime.  If  tenement  life  tends  to 
immorality  and  vice,  surely  the  fifty-eight 
lodging-houses  in  the  eleventh  precinct, 
furnishing  1,243,200  Kjdgings  in  one  year, 
must  have  the  same  or  a  worse  tendency. 

"It  is  shown  above  that  an  average  of 
13,152  persons  without  homes  and  the  in- 
fluences of  family  lodge  nightly  in  the 
station-houses  and  in  these  poorly-pro- 
vided dormitories — an  army  of  idlers, 
willing  or  forced. 

"  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  social 
reformers  would  here  find  a  field  for 
speculation,  if  not  for  considerable  ac- 
tivity." 


WHEN  THE  KING  SHALL  COME  TO  HIS  OWN  AGAIN. 


The  lilies  are  set  in  the  garden  high, 

They  hold  up  their  heads  to  watch  the  sky; 

They  stand  at  their  post  through  storm  and 

rain 
Till  the  King  shall  come  to  his  own  again. 


The  lilies  are  withering  one  by  one. 

But  buds  shall  awake  for  the  next  year's  sun  ; 

They  shall  open  their  hearts  with  never  a 

stain. 
And  the  King  shall  come  to  his  own  again. 
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My  life  goes  round  from  year  to  year, 
The  lilies  awake,  and  I  ask,  Is  he  here  ? 
I  watch  their  buds,  and  I  would  full  fain 
That  the  King  might  come  to  his  own  again. 


I  can  but  watch,  I  can  but  pray, 

I  can  but  look  for  a  brighter  day; 

But  I  know  that  evil  shall  cease  to  reign, 

And  the  King  shall  come  to  his  own  again. 


I  am  but  weak,  with  no  arms  to  fight; 
Great  is  their  strength  who  withstand    the 

right ; 
How  can  I  aid  to  burst  the  chain 
That  the  King  may  come  to  his  own  again? 


Years  may  be  long,  and  I  be  dead  ; 

There  shall  stand  up  worthier  in  my  stead  ; 

Worthy  at  last  to  join  the  train 

When  the  King  shall  come  to  his  own  again. 


O  day  of  days !  O  day  most  bright, 
White  as  my  lilies*  hearts  are  white; 
There  shall  be  neither  care  nor  pain 
When  the  King  shall  come  to  his  own  again. 

William  WaterpM, 
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ARfrom  the 
glare  and  the 
turmoil  of  our 
Western  cities, 
within  high,  in- 
expressive earth- 
walls,  lives  the 
Persian  lady. 

An  olive- 
skinned  Oriental 
whose  black 
eyes  have  a  cu- 
rious stare,  opens  the  low  gate-way  as  we 
enter.  Had  we  sent  word  in  advance  of 
our  visit,  there  would  have  been  many  ser- 
vants instead  of  one  to  receive  us,  for  the 
master  of  the  house  is  not  a  poor  man, 
and  does  not  wish  to  be  so  regarded. 

From  outside  the  great  walls  frowned 
so  dingily  it  is  with  a  pleased  surprise  we 
behold  the  sunny  court  open  before  us. 
It  has  long  avenues  of  pomegranate  trees, 
tiled  walks,  fountains,  and  a  sparkling  pool 
of  water.  VV^ell  might  the  poet  Hafiz  sing 
of  the  roses,  nightingales,  and  love ! 
Verily,  life  has  its  compensations;  and  if 
the  pretty  heathen  we  are  to  visit  must 
give  up  half  or  three  fourths  of  her  hus- 
band,— but  an  attendant  invites  us 
across  the  court,  to  the  handsome  stuc- 


coed building  which  extends  about  it  on 
three  sides. 

We  pass  into  one  of  its  many  stately 
rooms,  where  our  host,  were  he  not  absent 
from  his  home,  would  bid  us  welcome  "  in 
the  name  of  Allah."  There  are  no  women 
about;  indeed  the  wives  could  not  present 
themselves  here  if  they  wished,  unveiled, 
because  of  male  visitors  or  attendants. 
The  eunuch  who  is  now  summoned  is 
black  and  small  of  stature.  We  follow 
him  quite  to  the  other  end  of  the  garden, 
back  of  the  main  building,  and  there  be- 
hold a  low  house  of  yellowish  adobe^  which 
is  the  anderoon  or  apartments  for  women. 
Already  some  female  attendants  are  seen 
approaching  us.  They  wear  a  loose  man- 
tle or  chuddahy  as  they  call  it,  of  light  col- 
ored muslin  or  cambric,  which  covers  the 
head  and  falls  to  the  feet.  It  is  held  to- 
gether under  the  chin,  not  so  closely,  how- 
ever, but  that  their  short  skirts  and  bare 
limbs  are  plainly  visible. 

There  is  no  vestibule  nor  hall.  We  enter 
directly  a  large  square  room  sparsely  fur- 
nished; it  has  no  paper  on  its  plastered 
walls,  but  there  are  some  mirrors  wrought 
into  the  white  gatch-work,*   and  there  are 

*  Plaster. 
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here  and  there  pieces  of  embroidery  pinned 
to  the  walls  which  greatly  interest  us. 
Some  of  them  are  old  and  dingy  enough 
now,  but  of  exquisite  workmanship.  There 
is  great  irregularity  in  the  pattern; 
even  the  sides  are  unlike;  evidently,  pa- 
tient hands  have  woven,  without  arbitrary 
design,  thoughts  and  aspiration  into  these 
unfading  colors.  The  doorways  are  hung 
^vith  shawls  of  price,  and  there  are  broad 
•divans,  and  in  one  corner  a  pile  of  cush- 
ions, some  of  them  wrought  with  threads  of 
gold  and  silver. 

My  lady  seems  to  have  been  lounging 
here;  and  though  she  has  no  chairs,  no 
dressing-bureau,  no  closets,  nor  wash-stand, 
it  is  very  evident  she  makes  herself  thor- 
oughly comfortable.  She  possesses  many 
odd-looking  trunks  where  she  folds  away 
her  fluffy  little  skirts,  and  there  is  a  small 
chest  of  drawers,  prettily  inlaid,  where  she 
can  lock  her  jewelled  pins  and  bracelets  and 
anklets. 

Those  oval  niches  in  the  wall  are  called 
iachtes,  and  Salmidi,  the  chief  wife  (or  first 
wife),  whose  apartments  we  are  visiting, 
has  placed  here  her  painted  mirror-cases, 
her  powders  and  cosmetics.  She  is  absent 
now  at  the  humum  (steam-bath)  gossiping 
with  her  friends  while  her  maid  dyes  her 
long  hair  with  henna.  We  shall  therefore 
have  abundant  time  to  look  about  leisure- 
ly. The  humum,  or  public  bath,  is  theatre, 
opera,  club-room,  what-not  for  the  Per- 
sian lady,  and  she  dearly  loves  this  dissi- 
pation. She  will  not  return  until  night- 
fall, for  she  will  wish  to  hear  all  the  news, 
and  tell  all  the  gossip.  Salmidi  has  taken 
her  jewelled  kalion  (water-pipe)  so  that 
she  may  smoke;  also  a  bit  of  embroidery 
to  finish  while  she  chats — or  has  the  soles 
of  her  little  feet  made  brown  with  henna, 
with  which  also  she  lets  the  maid  touch 
her  oval  nails. 

As  we  pass  from  her  apartments  to  those 
beyond,  we  cannot  help  contrasting  them 
with  our  own  cozy  boudoir  at  home  with 
its  swaying  mirrors,  its  luxurious  uphol- 
stery, its  pictures  and  bric-a-brac,  much  of 
which  our  Persian  lady  would  find  alto- 
gether de-trop.  Should  we  now  material- 
ize, we  should  doubtless  greatly  frighten 
the  second  and  third  wives  of  our  host, 
who  are  squatted  on  the  floor  of  the  room 
we  enter,  talking  to  each  other  in  an  ex- 
cited manner.  They  sit  on  their  knees 
and  heels,  their  backs  supported  by  cush- 
ions against  the  wall.  The  earth-floor  is 
covered  with  a  coarse  straw   hassir  woven 


to  fit,  upon  which  is  laid  a  large  carpet  of 
felt,  and  above  it  all,  some  rugs  of  price. 
^^ Mash  Allah!''  the  elder  is  saying  as 
she  takes  a  long  jewelled  pin  for  the  hair 
from  a  box  of  mosaic  near  by;  "the  chit 
of  a  girl  gave  me  this,  to  appease  me. 
Why  should  Mustapha  give  to  her  the  time 
that  should  be  mine  ?  By  the  beard  of  the 
Prophet,  but  it  shall  cost  him  dearl" 

Her  black  eye-brows  (made  wider  and 
darker  with  henna)  almost  meet  as  she 
frowns  her  displeasure. 

^^ Burro!  durro!'**  she  exclaims  impa- 
tiently, as  a  little  girl  who  has  been  hanging 
upon  her  skirts  cries  for  more  of  the  paste 
made  of  figs  and  almonds  which  the 
women  have  been  eating. 

Her  companion,  a  dark-eyed  beauty  of 
twenty-five  or  six,  seems  inclined  to  look  at 
the  new  marriage  of  the  husband  more  phil- 
osophically. "Allah!  Allah!"  she  replies. 
"  The  child  is  young  and  swift-footed,  and 
will  make  herself  of  use  in  the  andcroon  ; 
when  we  go  to  the  bath,  she  can  mind  the 
children  for  us;  let  the  salt  go  out  of  your 
complexion!  True;  Mustapha's  heart  has 
become  as  roast-meat  for  this  cyprun- 
waisted  wench;  but  all  the  more  easily  will 
she  be  prevailed  upon  to  quiet  us  by  gen- 
erous giving.  Be  consoled,  Shireen,  this 
too  will  pass  by." 

A  maid  now  serves  some  sweet  sherbet, 
made  from  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate, 
of  which  both  partake  freely.  The  eldest 
child  of  the  last  speaker,  a  girl  of  some 
twelve  years,  has  been  to-day  betrothed  to 
the  son  of  a  rich  neighbor,  so  that  life  to 
the  mother  seems  worth  living,  even  with 
such  incidental  drawbacks  as  an  incon- 
stant husband. 

Mustapha  is  a  pious  Mussulman,  and 
has  taken  good  care  in  no  way  to  exceed 
the  limit  set  by  the  Prophet,  but  he  has 
lately  felt  the  need  of  a  fourth  wife,  and 
has  but  a  few  days  since  filled  the  "  aching 
void  "  by  marrying  the  gazelle-eyed  Zaidee 
(aged  fourteen),  about  whom  the  two 
women  are  talking. 

What  a  charming  little  girl  she  is!  She 
has  cheeks  like  the  sunny  side  of  an  apri- 
cot, pouting  red  lips,  and  shining  eyes  full 
of  questions  and  replies. 

Salmidi  does  not  much  trouble  herself 
about  this  new-comer,  having  already 
passed  through  the  experience  more  than 
once; '  her  place  as  first  wife  is  secure,  and 
she  knows  by  this  time  the  extent  of  her 
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power.  But  to  Shireen,  who  counted  on 
being  the  particular  jewel  of  her  lord's 
casket,  this  sudden  change  seems  most 
disastrous.  At  twenty  she  feels  already 
widowed.  Life's  bubble  is  pricked  and 
found  to  be  hollow. 

She  leans  over  the  costly  pipe  which 
Mustapha  had  given  her  with  so  many 
vows  of  eternal  love,  with  an  expression 
of  deep  dejection. 

She  forgets  even  the  sickly-looking  baby 
bundled  in  swaddling  clothes  in  the  comer. 
The  henna  with  which  they  they  have 
touched  its  eyelids  has  come  in  contact 
with  the  eye,  and  baby  cries  out  lustily. 
How  it  must  long  to  kick  off  the  bandages 
with  which  its  puny  legs  are  bound. 

Were  we  to  look  at  it  with  an  expres- 
sion of  pity,  or  even  of  affection,  Shireen 
would  fly  to  its  rescue,  saying  "  Insallahr — 
^*  defend  us  from  the  evil  eye." 

Persians  are  very  afraid  of  having  their 
children  smiled  upon  by  "Christian  dogs," 
especially  if  they  have  blue  eyes. 

A  providential  diversion  to  the  grief  and 
indignation  of  Shireen  arrives  in  the  shape 
of  a  package  of  goods  sent  from  the  ba- 
zaars for  inspection.  She  dries  her  eyes 
quickly,  and  soon  the  two  women  are  deep 
in  the  discussion  as  to  which  of  the  shin- 
ing silks  and  gauzes  shall  be  selected  for 
the  chuddahs  and  dresses  of  the  prospec- 
tive bride.  The  little  girl  is  playing  with 
her  dolls  in  the  court,  and  runs  in  to  see 
the  display,  but  is  not  consulted  any  more 
than  she  was  about  her  husband. 

She  is  pleased  that  she  is  to  be  married, 
feeling  sure  that  it  will  result  in  no  end  of 
bonbons  and  pretty  dresses. 

But  we  must  not  linger  too  long,  or  we 
shall  lose  sight  of  the  lovely  "  moon-faced  " 
Zaidee,  who  has  so  enthralled  Mustapha. 
She  does  not  know  we  are  coming,  or  she 
would  make  haste  to  send  for  her  jewels; 
she  would  don  her  fluffiest  petticoats. 
Corsets  she  is  ignorant  of;  a  wasp-waist 
she  would  hide  as  a  deformity,  if  she  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  possess  one;  but  she 
arrays  herself  for  us  in  her  jacket  of  gay- 
est brocade,  inwrought  perhaps  with  silver 
or  gold  thread,  her  white  arms  concealed 
by  the  long  sleeves,  as  her  shining  hair 
with  the  silken  scarf  or  veil. 

Pretty  almond-eyed  Zaidee!  She  wraps 
her  veil  closely  about  her  swan -like  throat; 
but  though  so  shy  and  modest,  be  sure  she 
knows  the  full  worth  of  supple,  rounded 
limbs,  or  a  well-turned  ankle  or  instep, 
and  she  has  learned  the   art   from    some 


beautiful  ancestress  of  swaying  her  fluffy 
skirts  to  the  best  advantage. 

Her  rooms  look  out  upon  a  little  blue- 
tiled  court.  Some  pale  pink  roses,  such  as 
grow  everywhere  wild  in  Persia,  lean  over 
the  fountain,  and  Zaidee  loves  to  gather 
the  prettiest  buds  for  Mustapha. 

This  gay  little  girl  has  been  taught  knit- 
ting and  to  embroider.  She  can  smoke 
the  Kalion  as  well  as  her  mother.  She 
knows  how  to  lift  her  white  veil  and  fur- 
tively display  the  coquettish  black  eyes, 
while  at  the  same  time  covering  her  mouth. 
But  I  doubt  much  if  she  is  aware  that 
the  world  is  round,  or  has  ever  heard  of 
the  Atlantic  cable.  Could  we  present 
ourselves  bodily  before  her  she  would  ex- 
claim with  naive  curiosity  and  delight  at 
our  dresses.  She  would  gesticulate  with 
her  pretty  henna  tinted  hands,  she  would 
open  wide  those  great  dark  eyes  of  hers 
as  we  told  her  strange  stories*  of  frankin- 
Stan  (foreign  lands).  We  do  not  wonder 
Mustapha's  heart  has  "  become  roast-meat." 
Salipidi  and  the  rest  would  tear  her  eyes 
out  doubtless  but  for  the  wise  regulations 
of  the  most  wise  Prophet.  Mustapha 
must  abide  by  the  Koran^  though  his  pretty 
child-wife  die  of  lonesomeness.  He  must 
divide  his  time  equally  among  the  four 
wives,  pretty  or  unpretty,  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable, angels  or  shrews,  unless — behold 
the  wisdom  Of  the  Prophet! — the  older 
wives  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  pecu- 
niary or  other  compensation,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  hours  that  should  be  theirs. 

It  may  be  the  environment  of  the  Persian 
girl  leads  her  to  accept  this  fate  of  ma- 
turer  years,  contentedly,  if  so  be,  but  at 
any  rate  to  accept  it.  There  is  said  to  be 
less  wrangling  or  bitter  feeling  in  Oriental 
homes  than  would  be  supposed.  Every 
incident  of  the  family-life  is  controlled  by 
the  Koran,  and  there  is  always  redress  by  an 
appeal  to  the  mollahs  or  expounders  of 
the  law,  in  case  recreant  husbands  misbe- 
have. 

But  our  little  Zaidee  has  run  to  the 
window.  She  claps  her  pretty  hands  ex- 
citedly. She  has  heard  the  horses  of  Mus- 
tapha's attendants,  and  soon  enough  she 
knows  he  will  appear.  She  makes  haste  to 
arrange  her  fluffy  skirts,  she  touches  her 
bright  cheeks  with  rouge,  perhaps,  or  re- 
tints  the  drooping  eyelid.  Meanwhile 
Mustapha  enters  the  garden,  glad  that  the 
day  of  affairs  has  come  to  a  close,  and  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  he  crosses  the  threshold. 
The  anderoon    is    literally  his    castle:    no 
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outsider  can  gain  access,  or  as  much  as  a 
look  at  house  or  grounds. 

Mustapha  does  not  take  off  his  hat  as  he 
enters,  for  he  wears  only  the  kolah  or  tur- 
ban; but  he  throws  off  his  outer  coat,  per- 
haps, and  loosens  his  long  scarf  or  sash, 
wound  many  times  about  his  waist. 

By  and  by  they  will  dine  together, — or 
rather,  he  will  dine,  with  the  charming 
Zaidee  to  attend  him  ;  perhaps  one  of  his 
favorite  children  will  come  from  the  other 
part  of  the  anderoon  and  stand  by  his 
side,  eating  now  and  then  some  titbit  that 
papa  chooses  to  give.  He  does  not  hurry 
his  eating,  and  Zaidee  would  grow  hungry 
and  tired,  perhaps,  did  he  not  now  and 
then  stop  to  caress  her  and  to  call  her  his 
"stag-eyed,  cyprun-waisted  darling." 

When  he  has  finished,  she  hastily  dis- 
poses of  the  fragments  of  the  meal  (there 
is  more  than  enough  left  for  her),  then  a 
female  attendant  brings  a  bowl  of  rose- 
water  and  she  dips  in  her  slender  fingers, 
or  more  likely  the  water  is  poured  from 
some  delicately-wrought  ewer  over 
them. 

Mustapha  tells  her  stories  of  his  expe- 
riences without,  they  lounge  and  smoke 


and  fondle  each  other.  After  a  time  the 
musicians  are  called  in,  or  some  hired 
dancers,  and  they  sit  on  their  heels  to- 
gether and  listen  orwatch,  the  little  Zaidee 
full  of  delight  and  enjoyment.  All  the 
performers  are  women  of  course.  The 
musicians  sit  on  their  heels,  and  handle 
their  odd-looking  instruments  with  much 
skill.  The  music  is  monotonous  and  for 
the  most  part  sad.  If  Zaidee  were  older, 
if  she  had  thought  and  felt  more  deeply, 
she  would  hear  in  the  rhythmic  cadence 
the  voice  of  the  remorseless  fates.  Kismet y 
Kismet^  Kismet!  But  she  does  not  know 
and  she  does  not  care.  The  dancing  more 
than  anything  delights  her.  The  graceful 
swaying  figures  are  light  and  bold.  They 
do  all  manner  of  surprising  things,  and 
when  one  of  them  rolls  herself  suddenly 
with  her  gauzy  skirts  like  a  ball  toward 
Mustapha,  the  little  child-wife  screams 
with  delight. 

This  gay  little  girl  will  dream  of  naught 
save  love,  while  the  rosy  god  hovers  near, 
holding  tight  the  bandage  over  her  eyes. 
Poor  Zaidee!  she  will  awake,  some  day, 
perhaps! 

Fannie  S.  Benjamin. 
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Throughout  the    joyous   spring, 
when  flowreis,  thronging. 
Their  comrades  greet  once  more. 
She  droops  apart,  at  brill  with  silent 
longing, — 
Her  heart  for  love  is  sore. 

She  wistful  ^azcs  where  the   happy 
clover, 
The  darling  of  ihe  lea» 
Is  blushing  o'er   the  wooing   of  k 
rover ; — 
No  fragrant  dower  has  she. 

He  folds  his  golden  wings  in  glad 
contentment 
Upon  the  clover's  breast, 
The    garden-bloom     'n    passionate 
resentment 
Bemoans  her  fate  unblest, 
*         *  *         m         m 

And    thus  throughout   the  spring, 
when  flowrets,  thronging. 
Their  comrades  greet  once  more. 
She  droops  apartp  £tthrilf  with  silent 
longing. 
Her  heart  fc>r  love  is  sore. 

Florence  Scollard  BrmL^n, 
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Y  name  is  Arch- 
ibald McKen- 
zie;  I  was  born 
fifty-six  years 
ago  in  one  of 
the  pleasantest 
of  the  older 
Maryland 
towns,  and  I 
have  been  for 
many  a  long 
year  the  head 
of  a  department  at  the  capital.  I  am  a 
Low  Churchman,  of  no  particular  political 
creed,  am  married  and  have  two  sons,  am 
tall,  gray-haired,  inclined  to  be  stout,  and 
have  one  absorbing  passion,  a  love  for 
country  life. 

My  yearly  leave  of  absence,  and  conse- 
quent time  for  indulging  in  my  rural  tastes, 
usually  falls  either  in  August  or  September, 
at  the  time  when,  to  use  Perdita*s  words, 
"  The  year's  grown  old."  But  this  year,  by 
some  extraordinary  combination  of  circum- 
stances, there  promised  to  be  a  leisure  time 
in  my  department  during  the  early  part  of 
May.  Our  household  was  thrown  into  a 
most  delightful  state  of  excitement  at  the 
prospect  of  a  week  off  in  the  very  "  sweet 
o'  the  year." 

The  boys  dismissed  themselves  from 
school  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  fishing  tackle,  their 
boxes  for  birds'  eggs,  and  their  appliances 
for  butterfly-hunting.  My  wife  looked  over 
our  assortment  of  walking-boots,  slouch 
hats,  and  flannel  suits,  and  I  wrote  off  to 
our  cousins,  the  Graemes,  of  the  old  manor 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  last  eastward 
range  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and 
spreads  out  its  smiling  acres  under  the  fair 
Maryland  skies,  to  see  if  there  was  room 
for  us  under  the  old  roof-tree,  perfectly 
aware  that  there  was,  for  when  was  that 
door  ever  closed !  And  so  it  happened 
that  before  we  were  fairly  aware  of  the  good 
fortune  which  had  befallen  us,  we  were 
safe  on  the  train  that  was  pulling  out  of 
the  station,  and  our  holiday  had  fairly  be- 
gun. 

Manor  Graeme  was  looking  its  loveliest 
as  we  drove  up  to  it  in  the  early  twilight, 
with  its  green  fields  lying  before  the  huge 


old  house,  and  the  orchard,  in  bridal  robes 
of  faintest  rose  and  fairest  white,  rising  up 
behind  it.  The  woods  which  clothed  the 
mountain-side  showed  tints  of  russet  and 
bronze,  green  and  pink,  for  oaks  and  chest- 
nuts were  in  the  "  squirrel-foot  "  stage  of 
their  leafage,  and  the  maple  tassels  had 
not  yet  turned  into  keys.  The  brook 
danced  down  the  hillside  to  fill  the  deep 
still  pool  below  the  house,  and  the  meadow- 
larks  sang  in  every  field.  All  the  dear  de- 
lightful sights  and  sounds  of  country  life 
were  there  to  greet  us,  and  the  pagan—or 
the  unfallen  Adam — within  us  was  steeped 
in  all  simple  and  natural  delights. 

We  were  lounging  one  evening,  Graeme 
and  I,  on  the  great  square  portico  which  a 
luxuriant  grape-vine,  two  or  three  fur 
rugs,  some  easy-chairs,  and  a  table  with  a 
box  of  cigars  had  converted  into  an  ideal 
smoking-room.  The  moon  was  riding  in 
full  glory  through  the  sky,  and  the  air 
was  full  of  mysterious  fragrances,  and 
sudden  little  breaths  of  warmth.  Below 
us  the  white  pool  shimmered  through  the 
trees,  the  shadows  fell  upon  the  picturesque 
remains  of  an  old  ruin  in  the  meadow,  and 
the  first  whip-poor-wills  were  uttering  their 
lonely  cries.  We  puffed  our  cigars  in  silence 
for  a  long  time,  until  I  asked  at. last,  un- 
thinkingly: 

"  Graeme,  whatever  made  you  let  the 
old  church  down  there  go  to  ruin  ?" 

He  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  Did  you  never  hear  its  story?" 

"  Never,"  I  answered,  "  but  I  am  quite 
ready  to  hear  it  now." 

He  looked  over  his  shoulder  into  the 
great  hall,  up  whose  stairway  he  saw  the 
ladies  ascending  for  an  evening's  gossip  in 
Madame's  bondoir;  he  knew  the  boys  had 
gone  to  bed  preparatory  to  an  early  fishing . 
excursion  on  the  next  day,  so  he  settled 
himself  with  the  satisfied  air  of  a  man  who 
is  fond  of  telling  a  story,  but  who  is  averse 
to  interruptions. 

"It  was  such  a  favorite  tale  with  my 
old  Aunt  Margaret,"  he  began,  "  and  she 
told  it  to  me  so  often,  that  I  shall  be  pretty 
sure  to  use  some  of  the  old  lady's  phrases 
in  rehearsing  this  scrap  of  ancient  history, 
which  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  fascina- 
tion for  her.     A  tale  of  three  worlds,  the 


'and  turned  to  give  his  hand  to  a  strange  young  lady."     {See page  206.) 


Old,  the  New,  and  the  Other,  it  is,  and 
none  of  its  lines  are  written  with  a  very 
firm  hand.  Fortunately  I  have  Aunt  Mar- 
garet's copies  of  a  couple  of  old  papers,  and 
these,  with  the  headstone  in  the  old  ruin 
yonder,  help  to  make  the  story  real. 

"About  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
that  is  to  say,  some  time  during  its  first  dec- 
ade, my  grandfather's  coach  came  rolling 
up  the  turnpike  from  Baltimore,  whither 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  two  or  three 
times  a  year.     A  letter  which  one  of  the 


servants  had  brought  a  few  days  before 
announced  the  completion  of  the  business 
he  had  in  hand,  and  the  date  of  his  prob- 
able arrival  at  the  manor.  Madame,  my 
grandmother,  who  was  bred  in  the  more 
formal  society  of  the  far  South,  and  who 
had  a  pretty  taste  for  state  and  splen- 
dor, had  arranged  the  programme  for 
receiving  him  as  an  honored  guest,  and  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  every  negro  on  the 
place,  from  the  idlest  and  most  pompous 
old  uncle  and  portliest  mammy  down  to 
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the  smallest  owl-eyed  pickaninny,  in  holi- 
day attire  was  ranged  on  the  lawn,  and 
when  their  whoop  of  delight  announced 
that  Ole  Mahstah  had  turned  into  the  lane, 
my  grandmother  and  the  children  took 
their  cue,  and  came  out  here  on  the  porch 
to  receive  him.  The  old  ark  lumbered  up 
the  hill;  the  door  was  opened  with  much 
ceremony  by  old  Caesar,  and  my  grand- 
father alighted  with  much  dignity,  and 
turned  to  give  his  hand  to  a  young,  strange 
lady.  ** 

**  My  aunt  has  often  told  me  how  she 
looked,  that  young,  slender  girl,  dressed  in 
the  simplest  black  clothing  ;  of  her  air  of 
breeding  and  refinement,  of  her  delicate 
features  which  had  about  them  that  ex- 
quisite purity  and  neatness^  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press the  quality  one  sees  only  twice  or 
thrice  in  a  life-time.  She  has  described 
the  masses  of  black  hair  tossed  back  from 
her  forehead,  and  wound  about  on  the  top 
of  her  head;  and  the  wonderful  earnestness 
and  innocence  of  her  eyes,  which  had  in 
them,  too,  a  depth  of  passion  into  which 
one  might  almost  fear  to  look  ;  but  above 
all,  she  was  struck  with  the  modest  dignity 
with  which  she  bore  herself,  as  my  grand- 
father, taking   her   hand,   led   her   to  his 

"  Mrs.  Graeme,"  he  said.  "  I  have  been 
sb  fortunate  while  in  Baltimore  as  to  meet 
Ma'am'selle  Louvet,  who  was  staying  with 
our  good  friends  the  Percivals,  and  she 
has  consented  to  become  a  member  of 
our  family,  and  to  instruct  our  children. 
I  hope  they  will  become  good  friends  and 
obedient  pupils  of  Ma'am'selle. 
.  "  At  my  grandmother's  kindly  words  of 
welcome,  uttered  in  her  own  tongue,  the 
tears  came  into  the  young  girl's  eyes,  and 
she  kissed  the  outstretched  hand  with  the 
prettiest  grace  in  the  world,  saying : 

"  *  I  am  not  old.  I  do  not  know  so 
much,  but  I  shall  try;  I  shall  do  the  best.' 

"  From  that  moment  Ma'am'selle  was  one 
of  the  family.  Aunt  Margaret's  little  heart 
went  out  to  her  in  one  of  the  rare,  intense 
attachments  of  her  life,  and  my  father 
worshipped  her  with  the  devotion  with 
which  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  will 
sometimes  worship  a  woman  twice  his  age. 

"  Ma'am'selle's  command  of  the  English 
tongue  was  at  that  time  very  limited;  but 
as  the  children  progressed  in  their  French 
studies,  they  found  her  a  most  fascinating 
companion,  and  they  begged  her  again  and 
again  to  tell  all  about  herself,  a  history  al- 
ready related  to  my  grandparents,  and  by 


them  received  with  mingled  respect  and 
apprehension.  To  the  children  there  was 
nothing  so  delightful  as  the  idea  that  their 
very  own  Ma'am'selle  should  Jiave  had 
such  adventures,  and  they  never  wearied  of 
hearing  how,  as  a  little  child,  she  had  lived 
in  a  beautiful  chateau,  where  there  were 
great  halls  and  splendid  rooms,  and  a  vast 
park  filled  with  deer.  Here,  she  said,  her 
parents  kept  a  sort  of  court,  and  there 
were  brilliant  scenes  enacted  by  the  pow- 
dered and  brocaded  ladies  and  the  elegant, 
idle  gentlemen.  She  remembered  being 
taken  to  the  Palace  at  Versailles,  where  she 
saw  a  sweet,  smiling,  young  queen,  a  fat, 
amiable  king  who  gave  her  a  pretty  jewelled 
box  of  bon-bons,  and  two  little  royal  chil- 
dren with  whom  she  played  at  games  in 
the  sunshine.  That  was  almost  the  last 
bright  thing  she  did  remember.  Soon  af- 
terward they  left  the  chateau  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  in  the  great  palace  in  which 
they  lived  she  seldom  saw  her  parents,  but 
was  left  almost  unnoticed  by  all  except 
her  bonne  Babette.  It  was  not  at  all 
bright  there.  Faces  were  long  and  grave, 
and  there  were  tears  sometimes on.her moth- 
er's cheek;  her  delicate,  fading  mother, 
whose  rouge  and  powder  and  high-puffed 
hair  only  gave  accent  to  the  tale  of  her 
young,  dying  eyes.  There  were  always 
men  coming  and  going  by  day  and  by  night ; 
there  were  whisperings  and  consultations. 
Sometimes  there  were  terrible  noises  down 
in  the  street.  Once,  passing  through  a 
corridor,  she  met  a  workingman  going  out 
with  his  saw  and  hammer,  who  was  so  like 
her  father  that  the  little  one  ran  to  him 
with  a  glad  cry  of  *  Papa !'  The  man 
turned  quickly  away,  and  with  an  angry 
reproof  Babette  caught  her  in  her  arms  and 
hastened  to  her  own  apartments.  The 
poor  young  mother  never  left  her  room 
now,  and  once,  when  Lucie  sat  at  the  foot 
of  her  couch  and  watched  her  father  as  he 
bent  over  his  wife,  she  heard  her  urging 
him  to  lose  no  time  but  to  take  the  little 
one  and  go. 

"  *  Go,  my  Gervase  ; '  she  begged;  *  save 
yourself  and  our  child.  It  will  only  be 
parting  a  few  days  sooner,  for  I  am  almost 
home.'  And  she  pushed  the  laces  back 
from  her  wrist  and  showed  her  emaciated 
arm. 

And  Lucie  remembered  his  answer. 

"  *  My  child  is  nothing!  my  life  is  noth- 
ing !  my  country  is  nothing  !  Thou  art  my 
all.' 

"  No  one  ever  came  into  the  rooms  where 
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she  lived  with  Babette  but  Baptiste,  who 
was  Babette's  husband,  and  who  was  once 
footman  at  the  chateau.  When  he  came 
it  was  sadder  than  ever,  for  their  faces 
were  so  grave,  and  their  words  so  few  and 
troubled.  Then  came  a  night  in  which 
she  was  awakened  by  a  jar  against  the 
little  bed  in  which  she  slept,  and  she  saw 
the  pale-faced  bonne  on  her  knees  tying 
a  little  bundle.  When  Babette  perceived 
that  the  little  girl  was  awake,  she  took  her 
up  and  dressed  her,  not  in  the  pretty 
clothes  she  was  accustomed  to  wear,  but 
in  coarse,  common  things  such  as  peasant 
children  have.  Babette's  eyes  were  large 
and  startled,  and  as  she  tied  the  tapes  and 
buttoned  the  buttons,  she  warned  Lucie 
that  whatever  she  saw  or  wherever  she 
was  taken  she  must  ask  no  questions  ; 
whatever  she  was  bidden  she  must  do, 
and  above  all  she  must  tell  nothing,  noth- 
ing, nothing.  Then  she  led  her  out  into 
the  warm  starlight,  and  for  the  first  time 
Lucie  saw  the  streets  of  Paris  at  night. 
In  a  few  moments  they  were  joined  by 
Baptiste,  and  together  they  threaded  their 
way  through  long  streets,  up  dismal  lanes 
and  courts,  seeing  everywhere  hungry  faces, 
cruel  faces,  brutal  faces,  and  oh  !  so  many 
sad,  sad  faces.  On,  on  they  went,  until  the 
poor  child  was  faint  and  tired,  and  Bap- 
tiste was  forced  to  carry  her  the  rest  of 
the  way,  which  led  at  last  up  a  long,  dark 
stair,  and  into  some  plainly  furnished 
rooms.  Here  he  set  her  down,  and  here 
she  fell  asleep  without  a  word. 

"  The  next  morning,  as  Lucie  was  dressed 
in  the  plain  rough  gown  again,  she  was 
taught  what  would  be  expected  of  her. 
She  must  call  Babette  ma  mere^  and  Baptiste* 
mon  p^re;  she  must  never  speak  of  the 
chateau  and  the  gay  doings  there;  of  the 
king  or  the  pretty  smiling  queen.  She 
must  never  speak  about  her  father  ;  her 
mother  was  with  the  good  God,  who  had 
sent  his  angels  in  the  night  to  fetch  her. 
There  was  a  long  list  of  musts  and  must  nots, 
all  ending  with  the  solemn  warning,  *  If 
Lucie  does  not  obey,  the  bad  men  in  the 
street  will  kill  her.'  A  terrible  lesson  for  a 
little  child  to  learn,  but  she  seems  to  have 
learned  it  well. 

"  Once  or  twice  after  that  Baptiste  came 
in  with  blood  upon  his  coarse  clothing  and 
his  red  cap  awry  upon  his  head,  and  then 
Babette  would  cry,  and  poor  Baptiste  would 
sit  for  a  long  time  with  his  head  on  his 
hands.  He  seldom  came  at  all.  They 
were  not  often  hungry,  but  it  was  lonely 


up  there  with  only  the  house-tops  to  look 
at,  and  the  sparrows  and  the  beautiful 
tiger-cat  that  had  taken  up  his  abode  with 
them  for  company.  During  the  long  days 
Babette  taught  her  to  read,  to  sew,  and  to 
embroider,  and  so  a  long,  long  time  went 
on. 

"  One  night  Baptiste  came  home.  He 
left  the  supper  Babette  had  cooked  in  her 
dainty  French  fashion  untasted,  and  sat  by 
the  window  looking  put  on  the  roofs  of  the 
great,  troubled  city,  and  at  the  quiet  stars 
that  looked  down  upon  him  sadly,  as  if  cog- 
nizant of  the  struggle  of  his  soul  with  the 
environment  which  was  too  strong  for  it. 
After  Lucie  had  been  put  to  bed,  they  sat 
and  talked,  the  two  Louvets,  for  a  long,  long 
time,  with  clasped  hands,  and  in  lowest 
tones.  When  the  night  had  grown  so  late 
that  Lucie  awakened  from  a  long  sleep,  she 
saw  Baptiste  sitting  by  the  table  writing, 
with  careful,  unaccustomed  fingers,  a  few 
lines  on  a  piece  of  paper  which  Babette  then 
folded  and  put  into  her  bosom.  After  a 
few  moments'  consultation,  he  wrote  again, 
and  the  second  slip  the  silent  woman  sewed 
into  a  little  wadded  petticoat  she  had  been 
making  for  the  little  one,  but  which  she 
seemed  in  no  haste  to  finish.  Then  he 
lay  down,  and  except  for  the  sounds  of 
singing,  cursing,  dancing,  or  shouting  which 
came  up  fitfully  from  the  street,  all  was 
still.  Baptiste  slept,  Lucie  slept, — only  the 
pale,  still  woman  sat  and  watched. 

"  In  the  morning  the  man  kissed  the 
little  child,  and  held  his  wife  for  a  long 
time  to  his  heart.  Then  he  went  away. 
He  never  came  back,  and  the  days  were 
longer  and  lonelier  than  ever. 

"  Lucie  could  not  tell  how  long  it  was 
after  this  that  the  next  event  happened, 
but  one  day  Babette  dressed  her  in  a  new 
frock,  putting  the  little  finished  petticoat  on 
this  time.  As  she  made  the  child's  simple 
toilet,  she  told  her  never  to  part  with  the 
little  skirt,  but  that  when  she  should  be- 
come a  woman,  she  should  rip  the  little 
stitches  one  by  one,  but  never  until  then. 
There  was  a  gift  from  her  angel-mother 
within,  and  such  was  her  will  concerning 
it.  Then  the  two  fared  forth  into  the 
street,  where  they  soon  found  a  market- 
cart  into  which  they  mounted.  The  surly 
market-man  seemed  to  expect  them,  for  he 
gave  them  a  frowning  nod  of  greeting,  and 
struck  with  no  gentle  whip  the  large  cart- 
horse that  soon  carried  them  beyond  the 
streets  and  far  out  into  the  country.  Over- 
joyed by  the  sight  of  the  long-forgotten 
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trees  and  open  morning  fields,  clapping  her 
hands,  Lucie  cried  : 

"  *  It  is  like  my  own  chateau!'  Whereat 
with  a  sudden  frowned  warning  to  silence, 
Babette  explained  to  the  carter  : 

"  *  Ah,  the  memory  of  my  daughter  ! 
When  she  was  but  a  babe  we  lived  in  a 
village,  remote,  near  a  chateau  now  no 
more, — vive  la  republiqut  ! — and  the  little 
one  went  there  for  a  walk  on  a  Sunday.  To 
think  that  she  should  remember  !  * 

"  The  carrier  looked  black. 

"  *  It  is  only  a  child  or  an  aristocrat  who 
would  think  with  pleasure  of  a  chateau.' 

"  At  length,  by  many  ways,  they  arrived 
at  a  fishing  village,  and  by  and  by — how, 
Lucie  never  knew — there  were  no  village 
and  no  Babette  ;  there  were  only  the  great 
empty  sea,  and  a  ship,  with  many  sailors, 
who  did  not  speak  her  language,  but  who 
were  kind  to  her  and  who  tried  in  many  ways 
to  comfort  and  amuse  her.  At  last  they 
came  to  land,  and  a  good  priest  put  her 
in  charge  of  some  gentle  sisters,  in  whose 
peaceful  convent  she  lived  many  years, 
saying  little  of  the  past  but  thinking  much 
of  the  future,  which,  she  was  sure,  would 
take  her  back  to  the  shores  of  fair  France 
and  to  the  chateau  of  her  dreams. 

"  At  last,  one  day  in  her  early  woman- 
hood she  said  to  herself:  *  The  time  has 
come  for  me  to  know.' 

"Then  she  ripped  apart  the  little  stitches 
of  the  worn  petticoat,  finding  in  almost 
every  leaf  of  its  quilted  pattern  some  jewel, 
pearls  especially,  which  seemed  to  have 
once  been  a  part  of  some  rudely-broken 
zone  or  diadem.  There  were  a  few  rubies 
of  great  size  and  beauty,  and  almost  a 
handful  of  exquisite  rings.  The  other 
treasures  hidden  in  the  garment  were  two 
slips  of  folded  paper,  one  written  by  Bap- 
tiste  on  that  last  sad  night,  the  other  in 
Babette's  slim  hand.  I  have  copies  of 
these  papers,  which  I  found  among  my 
aunt's  possessions;  what  became  of  the 
originals  I  do  not  know." 

Graeme  arose;  I  followed  him  into  the 
hall,  where  a  brass-trimmed  cabinet  held 
many  papers.  I  held  the  candle  while  he 
selected  two  sheets,  and  read  them  aloud. 
The  first  was  Babette's  : 

"  *  I  make  my  confession  to  you,  Ma'am- 
selle,  and  to  you  I  can  only  make  it  in  part. 
The  good  God  knows  the  rest,  and  if  He 
wills  it  you  shall  know  also.  All,  I  dare 
not  tell,  lest  in  these  days  when  so  much 
that  was  hidden  is  revealed,  you  should  be 
called  to  suffer  as  are  so  many  of  your 


name.  In  this  poor  France,  in  the  old 
days,  there  were  few  greater  than  your 
father.  Stranger  things  have  happened 
than  that  he  should  have  wor©  a  crown. 
That  is  all  past  now,  and  there  is  no  crown, 
but  a  Republic.     One  and  indivisible. 

"  *  I  knew  from  my  husband  (whose  heart 
was  good  and  true,  but  whose  feet,  the 
pitiful  Christ  knows,  were  led  in  strangest 
ways),  that  they  of  your  household  were 
in  awful  peril.  I  took  these  jewels  from 
your  mother's  casket ;  I  took  you,  for  I 
loved  you,  and  I  hid  you  as  long  as  I  could. 
When  my  Baptiste  laid  down  his  life  in  the 
cruel  Paris  streets,  I  felt  that  I  was  too 
weak  to  guard  you  longer,  and  my  brother, 
who  is  a  fisherman,  has  promised  to  get 
you  sent  to  a  safe  country  far  away.  One 
day  you  will  read  this,  and  you  will  know 
that  I  have  done  for  you  all  I  could.  I 
would  have  shed  my  heart's  blood  for  your 
mother's  child,  for  great  lady  as  she  was, 
she  was  my  foster-sister.  I  may  yet  die  for 
you  if  the  committee  finds  that  I  have  hid- 
den you  so  long  ;  for  you  are  the  last  of 
your  name.  What  that  name  is,  I  dare  not 
say.     Adieu.* 

I  drew  a  long  breath,  and  then  the  other 
paper  was  opened. 

"  *  I,  Baptiste  Louvet, declare  that  he  who 
died  in  the  temple  was  not  Louis  Capet, 
so-called  Dauphin  of  France,  but  another. 
The  true  Louis  was  sent  by  ways  I  know, 
and  may  one  day  tell,  to  the  new  France  in 
America.' " 

We  went  out  into  the  quiet  night,  and 
Graeme  continued  :. 

"  When  Ma'am'selle  had  finished  the  in- 
spection of  the  little  garment,  she  was  a 
changed  creature.  Echoes  of  the  terrible 
fate  of  France,  of  the  horrors  which  we 
from  our  vantage-ground  of  time  and  space 
sum  up  in  the  one  phrase,  the  *  French  Revo- 
lution," had  reached  the  convent.  Almost 
all  the  Sisters  who  cared  for  her  were  of 
that  nation,  and,  as  was  but  natural,  their 
country  and  her  sorrows  were  very  near 
their  hearts.  Into  Lucie's  highly  imagina- 
tive and  passionate  nature  these  things  had 
burned  like  fire,  and  when  there  came  the 
sudden  knowledge  that  she  herself  was  a  vic- 
tim of  that  vast  upheaval,  a  victim  in  degree 
least  of  all  her  kindred,  yet  bitterly  bereft, 
and  that  of  her,  ignorant  and  helpless,  the 
finest  honor  demanded  both  to  receive  and 
make  reparation  for  the  long  list  of  wrongs 
inflicted  and  borne,  it  was  not  strange  that 
the  strain  was  too  great.  She  meditated 
so  long,  so  intensely  on   this  one  theme. 
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that  when  one  of  the  Misses  Percival,  a 
former  pupil  at  the  convent,  came  to  beg 
the  Sisters  to  send  a  governess  to  a  little 
orphaned  niece  of  hers,  they  gladly  sent 
Lucie  out  into  the  large  world.  The  death 
of  the  little  girl,  occurring  during  my  grand- 
father's visit  to  Baltimore,  sent  Lucie  adrift, 
and  he,  hearing  of  her,  gladly  secured  her 
as  director  of  the  studies  of  his  own  chil- 
dren. 

"  For  a  long  time  life  flowed  peacefully 
on  here  in  the  old  manor.  On  Sundays 
the  family  were  driven  to  the  parish  church, 
for  the  Graemes  have  always  been  sturdy 
adherents  to  the  old  faith,  and  Ma'am'selle, 
left  alone,  retired  to  a  little  oratory  she  had 
screened  off  in  one  corner  of  her  chamber, 
where  her  fervid  spirit  found  solace  in  the 
devotions  she  performed  before  the  beau- 
tiful carved  crucifix,  which  was  her  chief 
treasure.  A  good  priest,  passing  up  the 
valley  on  some  errand  of  mercy  to  some 
member  of  his  widely-scattered  flock, 
sought  out  this  tender  lamb  and  brought 
much  comfort  to  her  gentle  soul.  It  was, 
I  fancy,  at  his  suggestion  that  Ma'am'selle 
begged  my  grandfather  to  sell  her  a  portion 
of  the*meadow  that  she  might  turn  her  dow- 
er of  jewels  into  a  chapel,  in  memory  of 
those  of  her  kindred  over  whose  headless 
bodies  no  mass  had  been  offered;  no 
psalm  but  the  Ca  ira  sung ;  no  rite  but  the 
wild  dance  of  the  Carmagnole  performed ; 
no  holy  words  spoken  but  those  at  once 
so  sacred  and  so  terribly  profaned.  Liber tJ^ 
JEgaiit  ^y  Fraternite. 

**  Now,  when  grandfather  stood  up  on 
Sunday  and  holy  days  to  rehearse  the  ar- 
ticles of  his  belief,  his  venerable  white 
head  and  lordly  bearing  adding  a  certain 
dignity  to  the  rite,  and  his  full  voice  gain- 
ing fervor  and  strength  as  he  repeated  the 
-words,  there  was  no  half-heartedness,  no 
hesitancy  in  his  confession,  *  I  believe  in 
the  holy  Catholic  Church,*  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  he  gave  not  only  his  consent, 
but  a  deed  to  the  land  she  coveted,  and 
even  carried  the  jewels  to  Baltimore,  and 
converted  them  into  more  coin  than  she 
would  need  for  her  undertaking. 

"  From  the  day  of  his  return  with  the 
plans  for  the  simple  edifice,  the  burning 
zeal  of  her  soul  seemed  centred  in  the 
idea  of  its  completion.  The  work  was 
pushed  on  so  fast,  that  by  the  first  of  June 
everything  was  quiet  about  the  little  build- 
ing, which  stood  awaiting  its  day  of  con- 
secration. 

"  One   morning   soon  after  Ma'am'selle 


had  taken  the  key  from  the  workman,  she 
came  down  to  breakfast  with  large  bright 
eyes,  and  a  manner  strangely  unlike  her 
usual  reserved  self. 

"  *  Madame  will  grant  one  holiday  ? '  she 
asked.  *  It  will  be  a  great  day  for  rne, 
for  us,  for  all  the  round  world, — for  my 
king  is  coming,  and  the  happy  time  my 
poor  country  has  prayed  for  so  long.  Ma- 
dame, twice  before  the  last  night  my  moth- 
er has  come  to  me,  and  has  said  that  I 
would  see  him  ;  that  he  would  ride  over 
the  mountain,  and  would  pause  to  pray  in 
the  little  chapel.  Oh,  how  I  feared  it 
would  not  be  ready  for  him  !  Last  night 
she  came  again,  and  she  said,  "  Lucie,  my 
child,  to  morrow  before  sunset  he  will  come. 
He  will  take  you  back  to  the  fair  shores 
of  Franc^.  You  will  see  once  more  a 
king  on  the  throne  of  Louis  the  Martyr. 
You  will  see  once  more  the  towers  of  our 
dear  chateau."  I  cannot  tell  all  she  said, 
but  I  know  her  words  were  true,  and  I  beg 
that  Madame  will  permit  me  the  day  that 
I  may  spend  it  alone.' 

"  Of  course  permission  was  given  by 
Madame,  who  was  much  perplexed  and  dis- 
turbed by  these  unusual  words.  The 
whole  morning.  Aunt  Margaret  used  to  say, 
was  spent  by  Ma'am'selle  in  going  to  and 
fro  between  the  hill-garden  and  the  chapel, 
carrying  great  arms  full  of  roses  and  June 
lilies,  which  she  placed  about  the  altar  and 
font  and  massed  under  the  crucifix,  which 
had  been  taken  from  her  chamber.  The 
servants,  who  had  all  along  regarded  Ma'am- 
'selle as  little  better  than  a  ghost,  and  whose 
interest  in  the  chapel  was  only  less  than 
their  awe  of  it,  were  all  agog,  whispering 
in  groups,  and  working  themselves  into  fits 
of  terrpr  over  the  relation  of  old  Julius, 
whose  report  of  the  breakfast-table  talk 
was  rather  dreadful. 

"  *  Ma'am'selle  she  tell  de  missus  dis 
very  mawnin'  dat  her  mammy  done  come 
back  las'  night.  She  come  inter  de  room, 
an',  says  she,  *  De  king  ob  glory  are  comin' 
fur  to  set  up  his  yarthly  kingdom  on  dis 
sher  fahm.'  You-uns  all  bettah  repent  ob 
yer  sins  mighty  quick,  kase  deys  no  ways 
to  git  away  frum  de  wrath  to  come.  I  slip 
out  an'  come  down  yere  mighty  fast  to 
wahn  you  all.  Mahsta  'pears  like  he  aint 
skeart.  'Pears  like  he  don'  believe  haffen 
she  says  ;  but  powerful  quare  things  is  goin' 
to  happen  on  dis  yere  very  day,  now  you 
all  min'  my  words. 

"  There  was  very  little  work  or  studying 
done  on  the  manor  that  day,  for  the  negroes 
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and  children  did  nothing  but  gape  up  the 
road  down  which  poor  Louis  was  to  come, 
riding  to  recognition  and  to  his  own.  The 
dust  raised  by  a  puff  of  wind,  the  rumbling 
of  a  loaded  wagon,  or  the  appearance  of 
some  mounted  country  lad  bound  on  some 
humble  domestic  errand,  kept  them  in  a 
continual  state  of  excitement,  which  neither 
Ole  Mahstah's  threats  nor  de  Missus'  com- 
mand had  power  to  allay.  But  the  day 
finally  wore  on  to  evening,  the  night  set- 
tled over  the  valley,  and  no  sights  had  been 
seen  nor  wonders  wrought. 

"My  grandfather  respected  Ma'am'selle's 
wishes  too  highly  to  interfere  with  her  de- 
sire to  spend  the  day  alone,  but  as  hour 
after  hour  passed  without  sign  from  her, 
he  became  alarmed,  and  at  last  yielded  to 
his  wife's  wishes  that  he  should  go  down  to 
the  chapel  and  bring  her  young  friend 
back. 

"  In  a  few  moments  he  returned,  pale 


and  troubled,  and  ordered  the  children 
instantly  to  bed,  and  then  he  went  to  Ma- 
dame's  room  to  tell  her  what  he  had 
found. 

"  What  he  had  found  was  this  :  the 
chapel  flooded  with  the  white  moonlight, 
the  dead  Christ  holding  out  His  compas- 
sionate hands  from  the  cross  among  the 
lilies,  and  before  it  the  kneeling  figure  of 
a  dead  woman,  who  had  indeed  seen  her 
King." 

My  cigar  had  gone  out.  I  looked  down 
over  the  quiet  valley  and  up  at  the  shel- 
tering mountains  all  bathed  in  the  tender 
glamour  the  May  moon  always  raises. 
Sweetest  of  all  it  fell,  that  consecrating 
light,  upon  the  ruined  chapel,  where  so 
long  ago,  unknown  and  unknowing,  the 
spirit  of  the  stranger 

•* passed 

To  where,  beyond  these  voices,  there  is  peace.'* 

Sara  Andrews  Shafer. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  MARY  WASHINGTON. 


Now  are  the  centenary  days  unrolled, 

On  whose  swift  round  a  Nation's  theme  is 

told. 
Our  Chieftain  chosen  with  a  land's  acclaim, 
With  civic  wreath  encircling    martial    fame; 
In  fealty  our  love's  deep  proffer  made, 
Our  debt  to  Washington   in   flushed   hearts 

paid. 
But  while  that  name,  in  life  renascent  reigns, 
One  duty  lives—one  echoing  void  remains. 

In  shadow  of  Virginia's  valley  dim, 

Where  she  was  wont  to  muse— to  dream  of 

him, 
Lies  low  the  heart  that  all  his  pulsing  shared. 
Throbbed  in  his  hopes,  in  pains    and   perils 

dared  ; — 
The  mother,  whose  unnoted  .scenes  were  done 
While   far-off  paeans  were  sounding  for  the 

Son. 
A  hundred  Springs  have  waked  the  glad'ning 

ground, 


And    Autumns   cast  their  glowing  coronets 

around ; 
Yet  we,  insensate,  yield  not  fruitful  care. 
Though  winds  have  planted  weeds  and  wild 

flowers  there. 


Oh,  heirs  of  him,  bequeathed  a  ransomed  land. 
Repay  that  life's  rich  meed  with  filial  hand  ; 
No  more  remiss  in  memory  of  the  dead. 
Who  sleeps  by  lonely  Rappahannock's  bed  ; 
Set  forth  the  obelisk  of  a  century's  thought — 
Redeem  that  Vale  where   War's  red    deeds 

were  wrought ; 
Let  brothers'  blood  that  full  her  soil  baptized. 
Blent  in  her  mound,  be  fused  and  crystallized  ; 
Deep  in  her  shrine  amid  the  meadows  sere. 
In  living  lines  serene  as  her,  and  clear, 
Chisel  that  word  above  the  chastened  breasts 
With  shining  love  reluming  shrouded  rest — 
•'  Mary,  Mother  of  Washington,  lies  here  !" 
Henry  O^Meara. 


SUMMER  HEALTH   HINTS. 


NE  hundred 
years  ago .  four 
fifths  of  all  dis- 
orders of  the 
human  organism 
were  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of 
cold  air,  and 
warmth,  in  some 
form  or  other 
(too  often  in  the 
form  of  stifling 
stove-heat),  was  considered  a  primary  con- 
dition of  recovery.  "  Caught  cold,"  is  still  a 
favorite  excuse  for  the  consequence  of  our 
manifold  sins  against  the  health-laws  of 
nature.  Frost  is  still  the  sanitary  scape-goat 
of  the  Caucasian  nations.  "  Warmth  is  life  ; 
cold  is  death,"  is  an  apothegm  apparently 
confirmed  by  the  vegetable  and  zoological 
luxuriance  of  the  tropics  and  the  desola- 
tion of  the  polar  regions.  Also,  perhaps, 
by  the  early  development  of  soul-life  in 
the  summerland  zone  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast-lands,  and  the  manifold  short- 
comings of  our  stove-room  civilization. 
But  it  so  happens  that  the  sun,  which 
evolved  the  poetry  and  art  of  classic  Greece, 
also  favors  the  development  of  innumera- 
ble disease-germs,  while  under  the  auspices 
of  a  frosty  climate  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  sanitary  sins  can  be  practised  with 
comparative  impunity.  For  very  similar  rea- 
sons many  hygienic  mistakes,  which  in 
mid-winter  can  be  incurred  without  spe- 
ially  disastrous  consequences,  become  de- 
cidedly risky  after  the  end  of  May. 

WARM  WEATHER  CATARRHS. 

Unventilated  rooms,  for  instance,  are 
often  purified  by  the  indirect  influence  of 
a  fierce  blizzard,  but  under  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  brooding  heat,  the  stagnant  at- 
mosphere becomes  an  incubator  of  all 
sorts  of  floating  disease-germs,  accumulated 
during  long  weeks  of  indoor  life,  and 
awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  of  devel- 
opment. Hence  the  exceptional  malignity 
of  warm  weather  catarrhs.  In  winter 
an  incipient  congestion  of  the  respiratory 


organs  is  often  nipped  in  the  bud  by  its  sup- 
posed causCy  i.e.,  by  the  purgative  efficiency 
of  cold  air,  breathed  during  a  brief  hour 
of  out-door  exercise.  But  summer  ca- 
tarrhs develop  at  leisure,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  palliatives,  often  break  out  again  and 
again,  like  a  half-smothered  fire,  till  after 
weeks  of  discomfort  they  are  at  last  sub- 
dued by  the  self-regulating  tendency  of 
the  living  organism. 

MORNING    BATHS. 

Indigestions,  too,  are  specially  trouble- 
some in  warm  weather.  On  the  whole,  our 
diet  is  less  unnatural  in  summer  than  in 
winter;  but  frost  is  the  best  peptic  stimu- 
lant. The  terrific  cold  of  the  arctic  re- 
gions enables  an  Esquimaux  hunter  to  di- 
gest a  meal  that  would  kill  seven  Hindoos, 
and  the  same  gourmand  who  at  Christmas 
stufl^s  himself  with  impunity,  may  pay  his 
Fourth  of  July  dinner  with  the  penalty  of 
a  dangerous  surfeit.  Refrigeration,  indeed, 
revives  the  functional  vigor  of  the  whole 
organism,  and  in  hot  weather  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  preliminate  the  day's  work 
with  a  cold  bath.  It  braces  the  system  for 
hours,  and  if  taken  before  breakfast,  seems 
to  act  as  a  mental  tonic,  stimulating,  or 
rather  clearing,  the  mind  in  a  manner 
which,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  expe- 
rienced after  a  week  of  hot  dull  languor 
which  the  bake-oven  season  often  entails 
on  brain-workers. 

A   SUN   CURE. 

Warmth,  too,  has,  however,  a  remedial 
value,  and  for  sleeplessness  there  is  no  bet- 
ter specific  than  protracted  exercise  in 
warm  sunshine.  I  have  known  that  pre- 
scription to  answer  its  purposes  when 
opiates  had  lost  their  efficiency  and  indoor 
exercise  (gymnastics,  etc.)  only  seemed  to 
increase  the  nervousness  of  the  patient. 
Negroes  working  in  the  open  field  have  a 
phenomenal  talent  for  taking  naps  at  short 
notice  ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  during  the 
heat  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  some  sail- 
ors, who  had  for  hours  been  exposed  to 
the  direct  glare  of    an  African  sun,    fell 
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asleep  on  the  deck  amidst  the  shrieks  of 
the  wounded  and  the  roar  of  a  thousand 
guns.  In  certain  forms  of  asthma  the 
hope  of  obviating  a  paroxysm  depends  on 
the  chance  of  getting  a  good  night's  sleep  ; 
and  for  that  purpose,  early  rising  and  out- 
door work  during  the  sunny  hours  of  the 
day  will  prove  not  only  safer,  but  more  ef- 
fective than  any  chemical  narcotics. 

SAND    BATHS. 

The  ancient  Romans  often  built  solaria 
or  sun-bath-rooms  on  the  roof  of  their 
villas,  and  in  old  age  would  often  enjoy 
the  warmth  of  those  house-top  resorts  for 
hours  together  ;  but  for  the  cure  of  ner- 
vous debility,  a  still  better  plan  is  a  bath  in 
a  heap  of  loose,  sun-warmed  sand.  In 
that  way  the  wives  of  the  poor  Baltic  fish- 
ermen often  manage  to  sustain  the  strength 
of  feeble  children  whom  stimulating  drugs 
would  fail  to  benefit ;  and  the  advantage  of 
their  method  over  the  solarium  plan  con- 
sists in  the  circumstance  that  warm  sand 
imparts  its  heat  simultaneously  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  will  retain  its  tem- 
perature for  a  considerable  while  after  the 
sun  has  disappeared  behind  the  clouds  or 
below  the  horizon. 

THE    EVENING    HOUR. 

In  warm  weather  we  could  adopt  a  very 
sensible  custom  from  our  Spanish-Ameri- 
can neighbors,  who  enjoy  the  most  agreea- 
ble part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  by  ar- 
ranging their  promenades — and  often  regu- 
lar fetes  champetres — after  sunset,  when  all 
nature  seems  to  revive  in  the  breath  of  the 
cool  evening  wind.  Just  at  that  time, 
however,  nine  out  of  ten  Anglo-American 
youngsters  are  sent  to  bed,  without  privi- 
lege of  appeal,  while  their  elders  content 
themselves  with  chatting  for  an  hour  or 
two  on  the  open  porch,  and  then  retire  with 
a  sigh  of  regret.  Where  would  be  the 
harm  in  making  at  least  half  a  night  of  it  ? 
A  deficit  of  sleep  could  be  made  up  the 
next  afternoon,  and  I  have  known  hard- 
working Italian  farmers  go  to  sleep  in  the 
shade  of  their  siesta-corner  from  noon  to  3 
p.  M.,  and  plow  their  fields  in  moonlight. 
Nature  herself  sets  us  a  good  example  in 
that  respect :  deer  and  half-wild  cattle, 
after  resting  in  the  shade  all  afternoon, 
come  out  to  graze  after  sunset,  man's  best 
friend  beats  him  for  common  sense  by  tak- 
ing long  rambles  in  clear  dog-day  nights, 
and  in  the  southern  Alleghanies  rabbits 
can  often  be  seen  at  play  on  moonlit  moun- 


tain meadows.  Advancing  civilization  will 
adopt  the  plan  of  dividing  the  working 
day  by  a  liberal  noon  recess  for  siesta — in 
summer  at  least ;  but  people  who  are  mas- 
ters of  their  own  time  should  utilize  the 
advantage  of  that  privilege  by  heeding  the 
monitions  of  the  plain  instinct  which  in 
the  sweltering  afternoon  hours  of  the  dog- 
days  protests  against  protracted  efforts  of 
brain  or  muscle,especially  if  the  need  of  rest 
has  been  emphasized  by  the  lethargic  in- 
fluence of  a  full  meal.  That  additional 
cause  of  midsummer  martyrdom  could  at 
least  be  obviated  by  limiting  the  mid-day 
repast  to  a  light  lunch,  and  taking  the 
principal  meal  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

COOL    DRAUGHTS. 

Another  prejudice  which  a  visitor  of  the 
tropics  is  pretty  sure  to  get  rid  of,  is  the 
wide-spread  superstition  ascribing  disas- 
trous consequences  to  a  drink  of  cold 
water  "  in  the  heat."  That  warm  weather 
aggravates  the  perils  of  the  alcohol  habit 
admits  of  no  doubt;  and  in  the  latitude  of 
Naples  delirium  follows  on  drunkenness 
often  as  promptly  as  thunder  on  lightning. 
That  cold  water — at  any  time  our  most 
natural  beverage— should  become  danger- 
ous at  the  very  time  when  the  system 
is  most  urgently  in  need  of  refrigeration 
seems  a  priori  a  physiological  paradox^ 
and  my  scepticism  in  that  respect  was 
strongly  confirmed  by  a  long  sojourn  in 
Algiers  and  Spanish  America.  On  the 
hottest  afternoons  of  a  tropical  summer 
I  have  seen  Mexican  soldiers  kneel  down 
at  the  brink  of  a  rivulet,  cooled  by  the 
snows  of  the  high  Sierras,  and  quench  their 
thirst  without  stint,  just  as  our  Nature- 
guided  fellow-creatures  would  obey  the 
promptings  of  an  unmistakable,  nay,  al- 
most irresistible,  instinct.  The  mere  idea 
of  dreading  the  consequences  of  enjoying 
that  most  natural  of  all  luxuries  would 
seem  wholly  incomprehensible  to  several 
hundred  millions  of  our  fellow-men  ;  and 
we  might,  indeed,  as  well  warn  them  not 
to  run  the  risk  of  indulging  a  first-class 
appetite  by  eating,  or  not  to  yield  to  the 
appeals  of  a  work-exhausted  body  by  fall- 
ing asleep.  Experience  would  certainly 
never  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  such  warn- 
ings, and  the  real  secret  of  the  strange  de- 
lusion is  either  the  mediaeval  monk-doc- 
trine that  "  whatever  is  natural  is  wrong,'^ 
or  a  misapplied  lesson  derived  from  the 
fate  of  sur-s  ruck  alcohol  drinkers. 

Felix  Z.   Osivald,  M.D, 


GR  E  AT 
difficulty, 
even   in 
, .'  large    cit- 

ies, is  to  get  suitable  studio  and  living  ac- 
commodations combined,  for  studio  rents 
are  very  high,  and  studios  will  not  always  do 
for  living  purposes.  If  a  woman  who  needs 
to  economize  has  an  artist  friend  with  whom 
to  share  expenses,  she  looks  at  the  great 
rooms  and  cosy  suites  in  studio  buildings  ; 
but  if  there  is  no  one  woman  near  enough 
to  her  in  her  tastes  and  circumstances,  she 
secures  at  least  personal  privacy  in  a  room 
in  good  quarters,  but  oftentimes  itself 
cramped  in  size.  Artists  sometimes  con- 
trive to  live  and  paint  in  quarters  that 
would  seem  contracted  even  to  a  literary 
woman,  accustomed  as  many  of  these  are 
to  work  in  boxes  and  cages.  An  artist 
really  needs  considerable  space  that  she 
may  display  her  pictures,  although,  if  the 
room  has  any  length  at  all,  she  can  man- 
age. 

Such  a  pretty  little  studio  not  a  hun- 
dred miles  away  is  exactly  sixteen  feet  by 
seven  feet,  a  funny  slice  of  a  room  in  a 
handsome  old  residence,  now  cut  up  into 
offices.  When  its  occupant  first  went  to 
look  at  it,  she  stood  in  the  doorway,  which 
was  near  one  corner  in  the  length  of  the 
room,  and  saw  that  there  would  be  an 
abundance  of  light  from  a  large  north 
window  about  midway  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  small  apartment.  This  was  pro- 
vided with  inside  blinds  of  a  not  too  dark 
French  gray,  and  all  the  wood-work  was  of 
the  same  tint.  A  dull,  but  not  dark, 
maroon   paper  was   on  the  wall.     Behind 


the  dooTj  in  the  comer,  was  a  white  marble 
stationary  washstand  in  good  order,  and 
oppo!^ite  this  in  the  same  end  of  the  room 
was  a  corner  closet  nearly  eight  feet  high. 
A  gas  fixture  was  at  the  right  side  of  the 
window. 

The  ingenious  artist  saw  that  the  room 
was  capable  of  being  made  attractive  ;  the 
prudent  woman  wanted  a  room  that  she 
could  afford  to  hold  winter  and  summer  ; 
the  rent  of  this  was  not  exorbitant,  and 
moreover,  the  owner  of  the  house  was  an 
old  family  friend.  So  she  asked  to  have 
the  floor  painted  a  dark  maroon  ;  to  have 
a  second  corner  cupboard  put  in  over  the 
washstand,  and  to  have  both  cupboards 
painted  like  the  floor.  When  this  was 
done,  she  had  a  thick  roller-curtain  put  up^ 
and  set  in  a  rod-curtain  of  filmy,  yellowish 
stuff  across  the  lower  panes  of  glass  ;  shel- 
lacked  the  floor  ;  tacked  a  small,  rough 
rug  over  the  glass  of  the  transom,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  opening  and  closing 
the  transom  itself,  and  moved  in. 

Since  then  she  has  had  a  strong  corner 
shelf  put  up  in  each  of  the  corners  at  the 
end  of  the  room  opposite  the  cupboards. 
These  shelves  are  the  same  height  as  the 
tops  of  the  cupboards,  and,  draped  to  the 
floor  with  dark,  tapestry-looking  goods, 
form  two  closets,  or  wardrobes,  in  one  of 
which  she  keeps  her  steamer  trunk,  a  fold- 
ing step-ladder,  and  her  hammock  ;  in  the 
other  she  keeps  her  gowns  and  cloaks.  She 
has  had  the  low  window-seat  extended  by 
a  shelf  that  can  be  dropped  at  any  time  ; 
this  is  piled  with  three  soft,  square  cush- 
ions ;  a  warm  fur  rug  lies  close  by,  before 
her  writing-desk,  which  stands  beneath  the 
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gas  jet.  A  small  hanging  book-shelf  is  on 
the  wall  beyond  the  desk.  A  lamp  stands 
on  top  of  the  desk.  Beside  the  door  is 
the  steam  heater  ;  next  to  it  a  table  which 


can  be  marvellously  reduced  in  size  by  let- 
ting down  leaves.  There  is  a  straight- 
backed,  old-fashioned  chair  before  the 
easel  near  the  window,  another  before  the 
desk,  a  common  wooden  kitchen  chair 
painted  a  dark  red,  a  steamer  chair,  and 
two  nondescript  and  thoroughly  comfort- 
able easy  chairs.  A  sea-captain  great- 
uncle  is  seen  in  two  quaint  plates  on  the 
walls,  a  great,  squatty  vase  on  one  cornur 
shelf,  a  funny  old  idol,  mucli  battered 
and  malevolent  of  aspect  on  the  other,  in 
a  large  shell  beside  it»and  in  suveral  small- 
er ones  on  the  desk.  A  large,  shapely, 
blue  jar  surmounts  one  cupboard  ;  a 
wood  basket  from  Bar  Hartjor 
is  above  the  cupboard  behind 
the  door.  Other  picturestjue 
objects  help  fill  the  cupboard 
tops  and  the  high 
shelves,  and 
palms  are  in  each 
corner  leaning 
well  toward  the 
centre  of  one  end 
of  the  room  ;  at 
the  other  end 
hangs  a  fish-net 
draped  above 
the  picture  line. 


Would  you  like  to  know  about  those 
mysterious  cupboards  ?  The  one  behind 
the  door  is  kitchen,  pantry,  store-room, 
cellar,  china-closet, — but  don't  ask  me, 
now,  to  explain  its  plan  and  perfections. 
The  other  is  a  toilet-room  with  a  mirror 
fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  door,  a  dainty 
washbowl  and  pitcher,  a  towel  rack, — 
everything  complete.  The  shelves  and 
drawers  above  and  below  hold  nearly  all 
her  wardrobe.  Where  is  the  bed  ?  Do 
you  remember  the  hammock  ^ 

The  mistress  of  this  realm  calls  the  pic- 
tures hanging  at  the  ends  of  her  unique 
apartment  "  long-distance  paintings:"  they 
hang  high  and  low  ;  but  at  the  sides  of  the 
room  pictures  and  studies  hang  within 
circumscribed  limits,  neither  high  nor  low, 
for  they  are  looked  at  from  such  a  short 
range  that  they  are  easily  skied  and  easily 
floored.  This  rather  unusual  hanging  of 
pictures  in  a  studio  shows  much  of  her  wall 
draperies  of  dull  colored  rugs,  or  of  any 
artistic  thing  in  color  and  texture  that  may 
aid  the  pictures  hung  upon  it.  Large  and 
small  portfolios  stand  against  the  walls. 

The  light  from  her  high  and  wide  north 
window  is  very  fine,  and  here  she  sits  at 
her  easel  all  day  long.  She  has  lived  and 
painted  in  this  little  room  for  ten  years, 
and  she  says  with  a  merry  smile  :  "  The 
room  has  made  me.  It  is  my  home  and  I 
am  contented  in  it.  It  is  my  studio  ;  here 
I  carry  out,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  my  ideals 
in  my  work,  and,  therefore,  here  I  am 
happy.  At  first  I  rebelled,  it  was  so  very 
small.     But  in  painting  to  suit  the  size  of 
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the  room  I  have  learned  a  minute 
fidelity  to  nature  that  has  brought 
me  my  first  recognition.  Perfec- 
tion of  detail  is  a  necessity  here, 
and  I  have  grown  to  take  a  pure 
delight  in  patiently  portraying 
what  1  really  see." 

In  the  summer  she  makes 
studies  of  small,  domestic  ani- 
mals and  fowls,  calves,  lambs, 
chickens,  ducks  and  ducklings, 
geese  and  goslings,  puppies  and 
kittens.  She  paints  fine,  clear, 
small  landscapes  with  something 
in  each  that  tells  us  of  human 
creatures  not  far  away. 

This  studio  and  home  in  min- 
iature mosaic  is  a  successful  and 
practical  solution  of  the  problem 
of  life  for  one  woman.  The 
persistent  and  earnest  worker  can 
get  along  almost  any  way.  If 
an  artist  can  succeed  in  such 
small  quarters,  are  there  not  dis- 
couragements in  other  lives  that 
might  be  as  bravely  set  aside  ? 
She  has,  by  adapting  herself  to  her 
circumstances,  become  thorough- 
ly identified  with  the  life  around 
her ;  she  knows  it  and  herself 
pretty  faithfully,  and  her  little 
home  and  studio  make  a  worthy 
part  and  parcel  of  the  great  world. 
Jeanie  Dunlap  IVheaton, 
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Tireless  o'er  ocean's  billows  thou  dost  roam, 
Thy  plumage  gleaming  in  thesuu  like  snow. 
As  sails  of  ships  which  ceaseless  come  and 

go. 
Or  like  the  white- capped  waves  with  crest  of 

foam. 
On  ev'ry  sea,  on  ev'ry  shore,  at  home, 

Skimming  the  air  on  stately  wing  and  slow, 
Or  darting  to  the  waters  down  below. 
As  sight  of  home  to  wand'rers  thou  dost  come. 
How  like  a  symbol  of  our  life  thou  art ! 
Like  tliee  our  spirits  fly  on  restless  wing. 
And  ever  fail  of  an  abiding  place ; 
No  clime  can  give  contentment  to  the  heart. 
Nor  human  joy,  nor  any  earthly  thing  — 
We  only  rest  when  we  have  run  our  race. 
F.  E.  Snow. 


Edited   by   Christine   Terhune   Herrick. 


BUSINESS  SELF-RELIANCE  FOR  WOMEN.     III. 


THE   CARE   OF    PROPERTY. 


UCH  has  been 
said  of  the 
duty  of  every 
one  to  become 
rich.  President 
Dwight  of  Yale 
Coll  ege  w  as 
wont  to  tell  his 
classes  that  a 
man  must  ask 
his  wife  if  he 
m  ay  be  rich. 
Certainly  many  wives,  by  their  wise  man- 
agement of  the  household  funds,  prevent 
those  little  leaks  that  amount  to  so  much 
in  the  aggregate.  The  habit  of  spend- 
ing less  than  the  income,  and  of  deposit- 
ing the  balance,  even  if  it  be  but  a 
trifle,  in  a  savings  bank,  is  an  invaluable 
one  to  form  early  in  life.  A  pass  book  at 
a  savings  bank  possesses  the  magical 
property  of  proving  that  "  many  a  mickle 
makes  a  muckle." 

It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  funds  ac- 
cumulate when  the  habit  is  once  formed 
of  depositing,  now  a  five,  now  a  ten  dollar 
bill.  By  a  little  self-denial  this  may  be 
accomplished,  and  you  will  soon  be  sur- 
prised to  find  yourself  in  possession  of  a 


sum  sufficiently  large  to  be  invested  so  as 
to  gain  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  and  you 
have  taken  the  first  steps  on  the  road  to 
independence. 

And  now  comes  a  perplexing  question: — 
"  How  can  I  safely  invest  this  sum  ?  "  If 
you  have  a  capable  adviser  in  your  family 
circle  you  may  be  disposed  to  place  the 
money  in  his  hands  for  investment,  trust- 
ing everything  to  his  judgment.  But  this 
is  not  wise,  for  here  is  a  golden  opportunity 
to  learn  business  methods;  nor  is  it  just 
either  to  your  relative  or  to  yourself. 
You  have  no  right  to  thrust  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  result  upon  shoulders  already 
burdened  with  many  cares.  If  you  are 
alone  in  the  world,  you,  perhaps,  take  your 
problem  to  a  business  friend  in  whom  you 
have  confidence  and  are  confronted  by  an 
unexpected  obstacle;  not  the  difficulty  of 
learning  of  a  plan  for  your  money,  but  the 
reluctance  of  your  friend  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  giving  advice.  And  the 
more  conscientious  your  friend  the  less  sat- 
isfaction will  you  derive  from  the  interview. 

You  are  told  that  no  investment  can  be 
considered  absolutely  safe  and  that  every- 
one must  be  cautious  about  taking  risks. 
Brought  to  bay  you  at  last  ask: — "What 
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would  yau  do  if  this  sum  were  your  own?  " 
"Oh!  that  would  be  a  different  matter.  I 
should  look  over  a  number  of  investments 
and  balance  the  risks  against  the  securi- 
ties. Where  the  result  was  most  favorable 
I  should  invest;  and  knowing  that  unfore- 
seen risks  might  arise,  I  should  blame 
no  one  for  any  future  loss.  But  women  are 
usually  too  ignorant  of  business  to  look  at 
the  matter  in  this  way." 

That  is  enough.  You  have  your  lesson. 
You  are  resolved  to  look  at  the  matter  in  a 
man*s  way;  to  assume  no  risks  lightly;  to 
carry  the  responsiblity  yourself  and  not 
shirk  the  result. 

"  What  constitutes  a  good  investment?  " 
is  the  first  question  that  now  arises  in  your 
mind.  It  is  one  that  yields  sure  returns  at 
convenient  intervals  and  which  at  some 
future  time  can  be  turned  into  money  with- 
out expense  or  loss.  The  higher  the  rate 
of  interest  consistent  with  these  conditions, 
the  better.  But  do  not  think  of  the  in- 
crease only,  for  "  he  that  maketh  haste  to 
be  rich  is  not  wise."  A  good  regis- 
tered bond  is  said  to  be  the  safest  and 
least  troublesome  investment  for  a  wo- 
man. Government  bonds  head  the  list, 
followed  by  some  state,  county  and 
town  bonds.  Of  the  latter  all  are  not 
equally  reliable  and  discretion  must  be 
used.  On  purchasing,  have  the  bond  regis- 
tered, that  is,  have  your  name  entered  on 
the  bond  and  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
issuer.  Then  if  it  is  stolen  or  lost  you 
have  only  to  prove  your  loss  to  receive  a 
duplicate  in  its  place. 

Time  is  another  element  of  value  in 
bonds.  The  longer  the  time,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  less  care  and  trouble,  and 
the  more  safety.  In  this  class  of  bonds 
the  rate  of  interest  is  low  in  proportion  to 
the  safety.  Where  absolute  safety  is  the 
only  consideration,  this  would  prove  no 
objection;  but  few  persons  besides  million- 
aires can  indulge  in  such  luxury.  Most 
people  not  only  desire,  but  actually  need 
all  the  income  they  can  safely  get  from 
their  property. 

Corporation  bonds  and  mining  stock  are 
best  let  severely  alone.  Too  many  shrewd 
business  men  have  burned  their  fingers  to 
make  it  wise  for  inexperienced  women  to 
try  to  rake  out  the  chestnuts  that  may  be 
under  the  ashes.  It  is  not  needful  to  feel 
the  smart  to  dread  the  fire. 

Ranking  next  to  government  bonds,  and 
preferred  to  them  by  many  conservative 


investors  because  of  the  higher  interest, 
come  bonds  and  mortgages  on  real  estate. 
Money  is  usually  loaned  on  one-half  the 
value  of  improved  property  and  one-third 
the  value  of  unimproved.  If  there  are  build- 
ings in  the  estimate  they  must  be  insured 
for  the  investor's  benefit.  Caution  must  be 
exercised  here  in  having  the  policy  drawn 
by  a  solid  company  and  for  the  full  period 
of  the  mortgage.  If  you  loan  money  in 
your  own  locality  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  examine  the  property,  get  its  valuation 
from  reliable  experts,  investigate  the  valid- 
ity of  the  title,  insist  that  the  person 
employed  to  draw  up  the  papers  is  trust- 
worthy and  capable  so  that  there  will  be 
no  flaws  nor  mistakes,  and  to  discover  if 
the  mortgage  is  not  immediately  filed  for 
record  in  the  county  clerk's  or  the  town 
clerk's  office.  Each  one  of  these  points 
is  important  for  the  safety  of  your  money. 

If  you  cannot  advantageously  loan  the 
money  at  home,  and  have  no  friend  at  a 
distance  to  whom  to  entrust  it,  the  best 
plan  is  to  study  the  financial  advertise- 
ments in  a  reliable  family  paper.  Most 
journals  of  that  class  will  not  knowingly 
admit  any  that  are  of  doubtful  integrity. 
Select  several  that  please  you  and  write 
for  their  methods  of  doing  business  and 
references.  State  the  sum  you  have  to 
invest.  In  making  choice  of  advertise- 
ments study  the  regions  in  which  the 
several  companies  loan  capital,  note  the 
productions,  the  occupations,  condition 
and  general  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
For  instance,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  small  farms  in  the  northwest  on  which 
small  sums  of  money  are  loaned,  is  owned 
and  tilled  by  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  a 
sturdy,  honest,  hardworking  race.  On  gen» 
eral  principles,  money  will  be  safer  in  such 
regions  than  in  localities  where  real  estate 
is  boomed  to  a  fictitious  value.  When  the 
requested  circulars  arrive  you  will  have 
some  knowledge  on  which  to  base  your 
estimate  of  the  rival  bids  for  capital. 
Weigh  well  the  anticipated  risks,  consider 
the  promised  gains,  investigate  the  refer- 
ences, and  then  make  your  choice. 

All  expense,  except  for  sending  money 
to  be  invested,  is  borne  by  the  borrower. 
You  will  receive  a  receipt  for  your  money 
immediately  and  probably  a  mortgage  for 
examination  and  approval.  It  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  insurance  policy  if  the 
property  contains  buildings,  and  by  a 
sworn  statement  that  the  title  is   perfect 
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and  the  valuation  within  legal  limits.  Be 
faithful  in  reading  and  in  understanding 
the  contents  of  the  papers  before  you 
accept  them.  Do  not  take  them  on  trust 
because  you  have  confidence  in  the  per- 
son who  drew  them.  Resolve  to  master 
the  technicalities  now  and  so  gain  wis- 
dom for  future  doubtful  cases.  When 
you  receive  a  mortgage  that  is  satisfac- 
tory notify  the  company  at  once,  and 
after  a  slight  interval  you  will  receive 
the  transfer  papers  that  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county 
in  which  the  mortgage  is  drawn.  If  you 
have  made  no  mistake  in  your  choice  and 
nothing  unforeseen  occurs,  the  interest 
will  be  promptly  paid  and  the  principal 
also  on  the  maturity  of  the  mortgage. 

Loaning  money  for  business  purposes  is 
seldom  d^  good  investment  for  women,  and 
certainly  not  for  one  without  knowledge 
and  experience.  It  is  difficult  for  shrewd 
business  men  to  always  foresee  and  guard 
against  all  the  risks  in  the  case. 

Friendship  loans  are  a  rock  on  which 
tender-hearted  women  frequently  wreck 
their  financial  ship.  One  simple  rule  gov- 
erns this  case, — never  loan  more  than  you 
can  afford  to  lose. 

If  you  have  inherited  real  estate  that  is 
improving  in  value  or  is  not  likely  to  de- 
preciate, it  is  usually  best  to  retain  it.  In 
renting  it,  it  is  wise  to  be  content  with  a 
moderate  rent  from  a  thoroughly  reliable 
tenant.  In  considering  an  applicant  you 
must  investigage  his  character,  business 
habits  and  reputation,  and  the  uses  to 
which  he  would  put  the  property.  A  legal 
lease  should  always  be  drawn,  providing 
for  ejectment  should  its  covenants  be 
violated. 

It  requires  much  wisdom  and  foresight 
to  invest  skilfully  in  real  estate,  and  a  bar- 


gain in  suburban  lots  does  not  always  re- 
.  main  a  joy. 

General  Butler,  in  advice  to  young  men 
on  the  accumulation  of  property,  counsels 
them  to  watch  the  sheriff's  sales,  as  a 
desirable  piece  of  property  may  often  be 
secured  for  a  small  sum  in  cash  and  a  long 
time,  easy  mortgage  for  the  balance. 
Such  investments  encourage  young  men  to 
save  from  their  salaries  sufficient  for  the 
interest,  insurance  and  repairs,  while  the 
rent  is  allowed  to  accumulate  toward  the 
principal.  The  property  could  be  re- 
garded as  simply  an  investment  or  as  a 
future  home.  I  do  not  know  why  such  a 
course  should  not  be  equally  profitable  for 
a  single  woman  in  a  salaried  position.  It 
would  be  mainly  a  matter  of  taste  and  op- 
portunity. 

While  it  is  creditable  to  try  to  increase 
our  store,  caution  should  be  exercised  in 
disturbing  a  safe  investment  for  the  pros- 
pect of  gaining  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  well  to  scatter  moneys 
and  not  carry  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  eggs  break  in  the 
handling  and  that  it  is  wise  to  "let  well- 
enough  alone."  Conservative  business 
men  in  the  east  regard  six  per  cent  as  the 
highest  rate  compatible  with  safety.  In 
the  south  or  west  a  higher  rate  is  some- 
times as  safe,  but  unless  each  investment 
receives  the  same  scrutiny  of  an  honest 
expert  the  hazard  is  greater. 

I  have  touched  only  a  few  of  the  more 
important  methods  of  investing  funds  and 
caring  for  property.  But  these  general 
principles  hold  good  for  every  class  of 
investment: — avoid  speculation  or  great 
risks,  thoroughly  comprehend  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  then  act  with  cour- 
age and  decision. 

Harriet  Cushman  Wiikie, 


HOUSEKEEPING  FOR  TWO. 


ERY  many  times 
I  have  thought 
that  a  moderate 
fortune  awaits 
the  person  who 
will  write  a  good 
book  on  the 
above  subject. 
How  many 
young  wives 
there  are,  accus- 
tomed to  the 
lavish  furnishing  of  the  family  table,  and 
wishing  to  reproduce  certain  remembered 
dainties,  who  are  utterly  routed  when  the 
recipe  is  obtained  from  mamma,  by  finding 
that  "  a  pound  of  butter,"  "  a  dozen  eggs," 
etc.,  are  called  for.  Of  course  it  is  very 
easy  for  an  experienced  housekeeper  to 
** halve"  or  "quarter"  the  quantity,  but 
when  one  is  essaying  a  prentice  hand,  one 
likes  to  be  able  to  follow  a  recipe  exactly. 
Then  if  the  dish  is  a  failure,  it  is  all  the 
fault  of  the  recipe! 

But  this  sketch  is  only  intended  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  a  very  general  way,  in 
the  hope  that  the  thought  that  the  same 
troubles  have  been  gone  through  with  be- 
fore, may  bring  comfort  to  some  one  strug- 
gling in  the  midst  of  "  the  sea." 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  some  of  my  mis- 
takes. When  I  married,  I  thought  that  I 
was  very  experienced.  I  had  "  kept  house  " 
at  home  for  a  year,  the  housekeeping  con- 
sisting in  mentioning  the  luncheon  and  din- 
ner hours,  and  my  favorite  dessert  to  the 
servants,  who  had  been  with  us  so  long  that 
they  knew  how  we  wished  matters  ar- 
ranged, almost  before  we  did.  Therefore 
when  I  left  the  large  house  in  the  country, 
and  came  to  live  in  the  city  in  a  small 
apartment,  I  scoffed  in  my  happy  ignorance, 
at  the  idea  of  having  any  trouble.  My 
maid  (I  had  only  one)  was  also  from  the 
country,  and  partook  of  the  hue  of  the  ver- 
dant fields. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  first  dinner!  I 
had  decided  to  let  the  maid  take  her  own 
way  for  the  first  night,  that  I  might  judge 
of  her  capabilities.     But  when  she  came  to 


the  door  and  in  an  embarrassed  way  said 
"  Dinner's  ready,"  I  thought  with  a  pang  of 
the  white-capped  Abigail  whose  soft  "  din- 
ner is  served  "  was  the  usual  prelude  to  the 
meal,  but  I  subdued  the  pang,  and  we  went 
to  the  dining-room.  John  entered  first, 
and  I  saw  him  give  a  slight  start  of  sur- 
prise, but,  good  soul,  he  said  nothing. 

When  my  gaze  fell  upon  the  table  I  be- 
held a  huge  pile  of  plates,  knives  and  forks 
in  front  of  John's  place,  while  grouped 
around  were  a  steak,  fried  until  it  was 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  per- 
fectly black,  a  few  fried  potatoes  swimming 
in  grease,  a  dish  heaped  with  the  large  out- 
side leaves  of  lettuce,  and  an  apple-pie! 
Despair  filled  my  soul,  but  John  laughed, 
and  finally  we  managed  to  finish  the  meal. 

The  next  morning  I  began  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  though  every  step  showed  me  my 
own  ignorance;  I  put  a  bold  front  upon  it, 
and  showed  Betsy  exactly  how  I  wished 
things  to  be  done.  And  just  here  let  me  say 
one  thing  that  I  regard  as  of  great  impor- 
tance in  training  a  servant,  never  allow  a 
mistake  to  pass  unnoticed.  You  will  be  very 
apt  to  forget  it  until  it  occurs  again,  and  a 
mistake  twice  made  is  twice  as  hard  to  cor- 
rect. I  never  mentioned  Betsy's  mistakes 
in  the  presence  of  any  one  else,  but  kept  a 
small  slate  by  me,  and  jotted  down  any  er- 
rors on  it,  then  spoke  to  her  of  them  when 
I  found  her  alone.  She  was  happily  gifted 
with  a  good  memory,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  she  became  an  excellent  servant. 

My  next  trouble  was  learning  to  order 
little  enough.  The  first  time  we  had  roast 
beef,  I  ordered  a  piece  weighing  ten  pounds. 
I  had  never  seen  a  smaller  piece,  and  in 
fact  did  not  know  that  one  could  be  ob- 
tained. When  Betsy  brought  it  in,  fairly 
staggering  under  its  weight,  we  first  gazed 
at  it  in  speechless  horror,  and  then  laughed 
until  we  cried.  It  lasted  us  for  a  week. 
We  had  it  cold,  hashed,  stewed,  cold, 
hashed,  stewed,  until  the  mere  sound  of  the 
words  "  roast  beef  "  nearly  made  me  ill.  I 
now  buy  a  neat  little  five-pound  roast,  and 
we  have  it  for  dinner  one  day,  sliced  cold, 
with  lettuce,  and  mayonaise  dressing,  for 
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luncheon  the  next  day,  and  the  bone  goes 
into  the  soup-pot,  so  that  roast  beef  is  really 
quite  an  economical  dish. 

John  was  a  great  help  to  me  in  my  culi- 
nary trials.  Like  most  men,  he  is  very  fond 
of  good  things  to  eat,  but  unlike  most  men, 
he  knows  how  they  should  be  prepared. 
At  one  time,  my  inventive,  or  rather  my 
varying  powers  gave  out  and  I  ordered  the 
same  things  day  after  day,  John  stood  it 
patiently  for  a  week  or  two,  but  when  we 
had  liver  and  bacon  for  breakfast  for  the 
eighth  time,  he  rebelled.  He  said  nothing; 
but  when  I  went  to  my  room  shortly  after 
breakfast,  I  found  pinned  on  my  pin-cush- 
ion a  long  list  of  breakfast  and  luncheon 
dainties.  I  found  this  such  a  help  that  I 
made  a  similar  list  of  dinner  dishes,  and 


now  when  my  brain  becomes  a  void,  I  feel 
that  I  have  something  to  rely  on. 

Another  difficulty  that  I  had  was  arrang- 
ing the  work  so  that  one  servant  could  do 
it  all,  but  that  is  a  matter  that  every'  one 
must  work  out  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  individual  case.  I  found  that  matters 
rather  arranged  themselves  after  a  time,  and 
I  think  this  will  be  the  general  experience. 

And  now  one  last  word  to  young  house- 
keepers— do  not  allow  yourself  to  become 
discouraged!  To  paraphrase  a  French  say- 
ing "  II  faut  avoir  .du  courage,  et  encore  du 
courage,  et  toujours  du  courage."  And 
when  mistakes  are  made,  either  by  yourself 
or  others,  be  sure  that  a  hearty  laugh  will 
help  the  trouble  much  better  than  a  flood 
of  tears.  H.  £.  G. 


THE  WOMEN'S  EXCHAMGE. 


AYS  and  means 
without  num- 
ber have  been 
devised  within 
the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty 
years  by  the 
generous,  noble, 
whole-souled 
women  of  our 
country  for  the 
benefit  of  their 
less  fortunate 
sisters.  In  no  way  has  this  been  more  effect- 
ively done  than  through  the  establishing 
and  maintaining  of  the  "Exchanges  for 
Woman's  Work." 

The  need  of  an  institution  in  which  the 
many  intelligent  and  cultivated  women  who 
are  not,  and  never  can  be,  artists,  writers, 
or  musicians,  and  who,  when  reverses  come, 
demand  that  they  shall  help  themselves, 
had  been  long  and  increasingly  felt,  when 
ten  years  ago  Mrs.  Choate  (to  whom  great 
credit  should  be  given),  suggested  to  a  few 
ladies  to  unite  with  her  in  organizing  "  The 


New  York  Exchange  for  Woman's  Work." 
So  unparalleled  has  been  the  success  of  the 
"Mother  Exchange,"  that  similar  institu- 
tions have  sprung  up  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns  all  over  the  country,  till  now  they 
are  to  be  found  from  the  Atlantic  on  the 
East,  to  the  broad  Pacific  on  the  West, 
and  number  in  all  nearly  thirty. 

These  exchanges  have  reached  a  class 
which  no  other  organization  could  possibly 
reach,  the  struggling,  impoverished,  refined, 
educated  women,  whose  change  of  circum- 
stances or  reverse  of  foitune  necessitates 
their  working  with  their  hands  "  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  their  door." 

The  object  is  to  aid  these  gentle- women 
to  support  themselves — giving  to  them,  not 
money,  but  suggestions  and  advice  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  their 
ingenuity  and  talents,  and  then  furnishing 
them  with  a  suitable  place  where  their 
handiwork  may  be  exhibited  and  sold. 
These  exchanges  are  controlled  by  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice-president,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
and  Advisory  Board.  The  several  depart- 
ments of   these  exchanges  are  under  the 
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direction  of  committees,  whose  aim  is  to 
keep  the  standard  as  high  as  possible,  there 
being  absolutely  no  market  for  inferior 
wofk.  Be  it  remembered  also,  that  these 
exchanges  are  managed  from  beginning  to 
end  by  women,  and  managed,  too,  in  a  satis- 
factory, business-like  manner. 

A  subscription  fee,  usually  from  one  to 
three  dollars,  entitles  a  person  to  send  her 
own  work,  or  that  of  a  friend,  for  a  year. 
By  the  terms  of  the  New  York  Exchange, 
where  the  subscription  is  placed  at  five  dol- 
lars, each  subscriber  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
work  of  three  persons.  The  articles  re- 
ceived are  sold  on  a  commission  of  ten 
per  cent  to  defray  the  expenses.  There 
are  to  be  found  in  most  communities  good, 
kind-hearted  people,  who  are  often  willing 
to  pay  the  subscription  fee  for  some  poorer 
friend  or  relative.  They  look  upon  these 
exchanges  as  the  medium  through  which 
their  less  fortunate  sisters  can  be  helped, 
and  often  devote  much  time  and  energy 
towards  promoting  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise. 

All  work  is  offered  for  sale  without  the 
owner's  name  appearing;  a  number  is  as- 
signed to  each  consignor,  and  the  number 
placed  upon  each  article  shown.  In  this 
way  the  names  of  persons  are  known  only 
to  the  officers  of  the  exchange,  thus  avoid- 
ing all  publicity.  A  store-room  is  usually 
provided  where  work  of  all  kind  is  offered 
for  sale,  or  orders  taken  for  anything  that 
can  be  made  by  woman's  skilful,  dexterous 
fingers.  Here  we  find  the  daintiest  of 
drawn  work,  the  most  exquisite  embroidery, 
every  variety  of  decorated  work,  china, 
sljells,  and  bric-a-brac  of  every  description, 
knitted  and  crochet  work,  infant's  ward- 
robes, babies*  underwear,  oil  paintings,  wa- 
ter colors, — in  fact  everything  that  is 
choice,  new,  and  unique. 

The  question  is  often  jisked,  "  How  may 
articles  be  consigned  ?"  To  this  I  answer, 
They  may  be  left  at  the  rooms  of  the  ex- 
change, or  sent  by  mail  or  express,  con- 
signors putting  their  own  price  upon  their 
work.  Many  of  the  exchanges  have  in 
connection  a  luncH-room,  where  tea,  coffee, 
sandwiches,  hot  meats,  vegetables,  and  dain- 
ty desserts  are  furnished  to  business  men, 
clerks,  and  to  ladies  who  have  been  out 
shopping. 

In  preparing  this  paper,  I  have  written 
to  various  exchanges  for  items  of  interest, 
and  they  all  agree  that  nothing  pays  so  w^ell 
as  the  lunch-room.  Ladies  who  wish  to 
send  to  this  department,  must  first  send  a 


sample  of  their  cooking.  Women  living  in 
the  country  often  send  butter,  cheese, 
pickles,  sausages,  pies,  preserves,  jellies,  and 
sometimes  fresh  eggs  and  chickens. 

One  lady  that  I  know  of  sends  from  her 
Kentucky  home  to  a  Northern  exchange, 
a  large  quantity  of  the  famed  "  beaten 
biscuits,"  and  so  delicious  are  they,  and  so 
regularly  do  they  come,  that  she  has  no 
trouble  in  disposing  of  all  she  sends.  A 
personal  friend  of  mine  sends  regularly 
eight  loaves  of  cake  a  week,  and  feels  well 
satisfied  with  her  profits.  So  delicious  are 
her  fine  cakes,  that  she  has  orders  for 
private  parties  and  receptions,  when  the 
amount  is  often  doubled. 

The  Secretary  of  a  prominent  Southern 
exchange  sent,  at  my  solicitation,  many 
interesting  items  for  this  paper.  When 
this  exchange  was  opened  six  years  ago, 
there  was  imperative  need  of  some  organ- 
ized method  of  helping  women  and  fami- 
lies in  reduced  circumstances.  From  ab- 
solute starvation,  by  this  means  hundreds 
of  women  have  become  self-supporting. 
One  of  the  first  consignors  to  this  exchange 
was  a  widow  with  a  houseful  of  children, 
who  at  a  venture  borrowed  the  ingredients 
(so  poor  she  was)  to  make  a  plate  of  cakes, 
which,  folded  in  a  white  napkin,  she  car- 
ried to  the  exchange  and  offered  for  sale. 
This  lady  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous cake  bakers  iii  connection  with  this 
exchange,  and  her  dainty  cookery  is  in  de- 
mand for  parties,  "  high  teas,"  and  recep- 
tions. The  case  of  the  champion  bread 
maker  of  this  exchange  is  even  more  re- 
markable. When  this  lady  made  her  first 
bread  for  sale,  she  was  cooking  on  a  small 
furnace,  her  stove  having  long  since  been 
sold  as  an  expensive  luxury.  Her  pan  of 
bread  she  baked  at  a  neighbor's.  It  sold 
as  soon  as  she  put  it  in  the  exchange,  and 
so  rapidly  did  her  trade  increase,  that  at 
the  end  of  four  months  she  was  able  to  buy 
for  herself  a  nice  new  cooking-stove.  It  will 
be  of  interest  to  know  that  this  bread  mak- 
er was  formerly  a  wealthy  and  brilliant 
woman — the  daughter  of  a  former  Italian  ' 
consul,  and  in  her  youth  she  had  travelled 
extensively  and  had  been  the  recipient  of 
all  the  honors  poured  at  the  shrine  of  wealth, 
culture,  and  station.  When  she  became  a 
bread-maker,  she  was  a  widow  with  one 
child,  an  invalid  daughter.  In  the  course 
of  time  she  made  money  enough  to  have 
her  child  treated  by  eminent  physicians,  and 
some  time  since  removed  to  a  Northern 
city,  where,  from  being  a  bread-maker,  she 
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became  a  teacher  of  the  languages,  and  is 
supporting  herself  and  daughter  in  com- 
parative ease. 

A  touching  instance  of  the  straits  to 
which  lovely  and  accomplished  women 
reared  in  wealth  have  been  reduced,  and 
how  benefited  by  the  Women's  Exchange,  is 
furnished  in  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  the 
sole  support  of  a  family  of  six,  who  offered 
her  artistic  handiwork  in  the  art  depart- 
ment. For  a  long  time  the  income  of  this 
family  was  only  four  dollars  a  week  (a 
startling  jump  from  the  large  sum  formerly 
received),  but  her  beautiful  hand-painted 
menus,  favors,  and  souvenirs  have  attracted 
to  her  a  steady  run  of  custom,  and  orders 
for  her  exquisite  work  come  even  from 
New  York,  the  art-centre  of  the  country. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  woman  who  makes 
the  most  of  the  Mexican  drawn  work  sold 
at  this  exchange,  receives  for  her  work 
about  six  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

It  has  helped  all  classes  of  women.  Even 
the  Choctaw  Indians,  in  the  heart  of  the 
pine  forests,  contribute  beautiful  Indian 
baskets  of  scented  grasses  and  colored 
wickerware,  and  find  ready  sale  for  all  their 
work. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  these  institutions 
are  not  merely  for  the  sale  of  goods;  they 
seek  to  help  women  in  every  possible  way. 
For  example,  the  rooms  in  Boston  are 
open  day  and  night  to  alLwomen.  A  library 
and  reading-room,  with  daily  papers  and 
magazines,  are  to  be  found  there.  The  Em- 
ployment Department  registers  names  of 
nurses,  matrons,  seamstresses,  telegraphers, 
governesses,  music  teachers,  etc.  The  Di- 
rection Agency  stands  ready  to  give  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  localities,  schools, 
boarding-places  for  women,  etc.  The 
Protective  Committee  investigates  com- 
plaints of  dues  unjustly  withheld  from  work- 
ing women,  such  as  claims  for  housework, 
table-service,  laundry-work,  dress-making, 
and  copying.  The  Industrial  Department 
attends  to  the  sale  of  useful  and  ornamen- 
tal work,  and  food  of  the  best  quality. 
Many  of  our  exchanges  cannot  carry  on 
the  work  as  extensively  as  it  is  done  in 
Boston,  Buffalo,  and  other  large  cities, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  money;  but  everything 
is  done  that  can  be  done  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  women. 

Orders  are  received  for  all  kinds  of  sew- 
ing, patching,  darning,  repairing  of  gar- 
ments, washing,  ironing,  house-cleaning, 
and  through  this  medium  women  can  be 
employed    to   make   and  hang   draperies. 


upholster  furniture,  and  to  make  over  and 
mend  carpets.  Orders  are  taken  for  di- 
recting and  sending  out  invitations  to  par- 
ties and  receptions. 

Women  are  also  employed  to  assist  la- 
dies in  writing,  to  read  to  invalids,  and  to 
help  in  the  care  of  children. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  holidays  there  is 
usually  a  special  sale  or  bazar,  and  then  a 
good  opportunity  is  offered  to  see  how- 
varied  and  beautiful  are  the  articles  offered 
for  sale.  In  many  of  the  large  cities  the 
wealthy  ladies  make  it  a  point  to  buy  most 
of  their  Christmas  presents  in  this  way, 
thus  securing  beautifully-made  articles  at 
a  fair  price,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling 
that  they  have  helped  in  a  good  cause. 

From  the  New  York  Exchange  I  have 
gleaned  the  following:  The  ladies  of  the 
Committee  on  Suggestions  and  Criticisms 
have  sent  to  persons  at  a  distance  many 
designs  to  be  copied,  with  instructions  for 
all  details,  thus  rendering  it  possible  for 
those  in  remote  places  who  rarely  see  any- 
thing new  and  pretty  to  make  and  dispose 
of  many  attractive  articles.  One  of  the 
most  successful  makers  of  infants'  slips 
has  received  nearly  all  her  instruction  by 
letter,  and  the  perfect  finish  of  her  work  is 
a  source  of  true  satisfaction  to  the  mana- 
ger, who  has  been,  in  part,  the  means  of  her 
attaining  it.  Another  consignor  to  this 
room,  makes  a  specialty  of  infants'  wrap- 
pers, for  which  she  has  received  $469.00  in 
the  last  year.  Her  first  work  brought  to 
the  exchange  was  barely  passable.  With 
each  year  the  kindly  suggestions  and  en- 
couragement of  those  with  whom  she  has 
come  in  contact  have  wrought  a  marked 
improvement  in  its  character,  until  to-day 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  fault  with  a 
thing  that  comes  from  her  hands. 

To  a  consignor  of  fine  drawn  work,  liv- 
ing at  a  day's  journey  from  New  York,  the 
sum  of  $611.00  was  paid  in  1886.  Anoth- 
er, now  fairly  successful  in  doing  drawn 
work,  sent  her  first  piece  so  soiled  and 
altogether  inferior  that  it  could  not  be 
used. 

She  was,  however,  encouraged  to  perse- 
vere, and  told  what  to  make,  and  has  now  so 
much  improved  as  to  have  earned  $200.00 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

One  person,  for  small  objects,  such  as 
brooms,  brush-cases,  pen-wipers,  etc.,  in 
which  her  good  taste  and  careful  finish  are 
well  known,  has  received  over  $300.00. 
Another  has  received  for  painting  screens, 
$900.00.     In  the  embroidering  of  initials 
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alone,  four  persons  were  constantly  em- 
ployed from  November  till  June,  and  two 
were  busy  all  summer,  one  of  them  receiv- 
ing $450.00  for  the  single  item  of  initials. 

A  case  added  to  the  rooms  two  years 
ago  is  that  of  commenced  work,  including 
several  kinds  of  embroidery.  In  this  the 
improvement  has  been  nearly  as  perceptible 
as  in  the  drawn  work,  and  the  sales  have 
been  so  large  as  to  employ  two  persons  in 
preparing  the  embroidery. 


What  all  this  money  means  to  those  who 
receive  it,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine.  It 
means  burdens  lifted  and  lightened  that 
would  otherwise  be  crushing;  it  means 
healthy  independence,  instead  of  support 
hard  to  receive,  because  grudgingly  given ; 
it  means  comfort  in  many  homes,  where  but 
for  these  exchanges  there  would  sometimes 
be  actual  suffering  and  want. 

Annie  Curd. 
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HERE  we  shall 
spend  the  sum- 
mer havingbeen 
decicled,  the 
next  question  is, 
"  What  shall  we 
take  with  us?** 
One  must  take 
some  thought  as 
to  "Wherewith- 
al shall  we  be 
clothed  ?"  ;  but 
to  get  the  most  real  good  of  your  summer, 
you  have  probably  learned  that  simple  flan- 
nel outing-suits,  with  a  few  changes  for  even- 
ing, are  the  most  satisfactory  outfits.  Per- 
haps you  have  made  up  your  mind,  for  the 
sake  of  bracing  air,  out-door  life,  and  free- 
dom from  the  demands  of  fashion,  to  be 
.content  for  the  time  with  very  plain  sur- 
roundings ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  have  a  few  bits  of  home  com- 
fort. Being  "  far  from  the  madding  crowd  " 
means  in  many  cases  being  far  from  the 
thousand  and  one  little  conveniences  so 
easily  procured  in  the  city,  so  impossible  to 
obtain  at  "  the  store  ";  so  if  you  are  wise 
you  will  provide  for  possible  contingen- 
cies. 

If  there  are  children  in  the  party,  don't 
forget  that  they  are  liable  to  accidents.  A 
roll  of  old  linen,  soft  flannels,  mustard- 
leaves,  a  bottle  of  arnica  or  one  of  Pond's 


Extract,  and  Jamaica  ginger,  stowed  away 
in  your  trunk,  will  in  all  likelihood  be  resur- 
rected before  the  end  of  the  season.  By 
the  way,  do  you  know  that  a  piece  of  flan- 
nel saturated  in  Jamaica  ginger  and  heat- 
ed is  a  good  substitute  for  a  mustard  plas- 
ter ?  In  cases  where  hot  applications  are 
desired,  instead  of  risking  scalded  hands 
by  wringing  cloths  out  of  hot  water,  wring 
several  thicknesses  of  flannel  out  of  cold 
water  and  lay  between  papers  on  a  stove 
or  register  ;  they  will  heat  quickly  and  re- 
tain the  heat  for  some  time.  Of  course,  if 
you  have  a  hot-water  bottle,  you  will  take 
it.  If  not,  a  woollen  bag  filled  with  heated 
salt  or  corn-meal  is  a  tolerable  substitute. 

The  London  Lancet  says  that  sponging 
the  body  with  a  weak  solution  (6  or  7  per 
cent)  of  carbolic  acid  is  a  perfect  protec- 
tion against  the  stings  of  gnats,  mosquitoes, 
etc.  Ammonia  takes  out  the  poison,  but 
prevention  is  better  than  cure.  The  acid 
being  poisonous  must  not  be  left  within 
reach  of  small  children. 

If  you  are  in  the  mountains,  it  will  be 
well  to  remember  that  common  plantain- 
leaves,  bruised  and  bound  on,  will  cure  the 
inflammation  produced  by  poison-ivy. 
Olive-oil  is  also  very  healing  in  such  cases, 
but  almost  impossible  to  find  in  out-of-the- 
way  places.  I  once  drove  for  miles  around 
the  country  to  three  villages,  and  sent  a 
boy  to  a  fourth,  taking  the  precaution  to 
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write  "  Olive-oil  or  salad-oil "  on  a  paper, 
as  he  had  evidently  never  heard  of  either. 
My  search  was  unsuccessful,  but  the  boy 
returned  triumphant  with  a  quart  bottle  of 
cod-liver  oil,  I  couldn't  help  asking,  "  Do 
you  suppose  any  one  ever  dressed  salad 
with  this  ?"  He  looked  dubious,  and  then 
drawled, "  Well,  city  folks  eats  queer  things 
— I  dunno." 

One  or  two  hammocks  and  a  pillow  will 
repay  you  for  the  trouble  of  carrying  them. 
Eider-down  pillows  are  very  light,  but  un- 
comfortably warm  for  summer  use.  A 
small  hair  pillow  covered  with  china  silk 
-is  pretty  and  comfortable.  If  you  like,  a 
slip  cover  may  be  buttoned  over  this,  made 
of  cool  linen,  or  of  blue  denim  (scalded 
several  times  to  take  out  the  stiffness)  out- 
lined with  an  all-over  design  in  white  or 
red  working  cotton,  and  bound  with  braid 
to  match. 

A  shawl-bag  may  be  made  of  }  yd.  of 
linen  or  denim,  with  circular  pieces,  7  or  8 
inches  in  diameter,  forming  the  ends. 
Line  with  muslin  ;  stitch  pockets  inside  the 
ends;  bind  with  braid.  A  row  of  braid 
with  brier  stitching  on  each  side  is  a  pretty 
finish,  all  around  the  bag  and  the  ends. 
Lap  the  edges,  and  secure  by  at  least  three 
buttons.  Two  straps  serve  as  handles. 
Besides  the  extra  wrap  this  will  hold  a  small 
pillow,  various  packages  which  "  wouldn't 
go  into  the  trunk  ;"  the  end  pockets  will 
hold  small  bottles;  and  indeed  it  will  prove 
a  veritable  omnibusy  with  room  for  "  one 
thing  more,"  to  the  last  minute.  An  extra 
inside  pocket  may  be  utilized  for  railway 
tickets,  and  a  pocket-book  with  a  small 
sum  for  unforeseen  emergencies  on  the 
road. 

You  will  find  a  small  alcohol  lamp  or 
stove  very  useful.  On  your  little  excur- 
sions around  the  country  it  will  be  much 
less  trouble  than  making  a  fire  for  boiling 
coffee,  eggs,  etc.  The  nightly  glass  of 
milk  for  the  semi-invalid,  water  for  shaving 
or  in  case  of  sudden  illness  during  the 
night,  can  be  heated  in  five  minutes.  One 
young  lady  declares  hers  worth  its  weight 
in  gold,  solely  for  heating  her  curling-irons. 
Indeed,  after  once  having  one  you  will 
never  willingly  go  without  it. 

A  hammer,  gimlet,  nails,  screws,  a  paper 
of  tacks,  a  ball  of  string,  a  strong,  sharp 
knife,  and  a  pair  of  shears  will  take  up 
very  little  room,  but  the  want  of  them  will 
be  felt  more  than  once  if  you  leave  them 
out. 

If  you  have  ever  tried  the  soap  at  the 


average  summer  resort,  you  will  not  need 
the  advice  to  take  your  own.  Ink  and 
shoe-polish  may  be  bought  immediately  on 
your  arrival  ;  but  if  securely  corked  and 
wrapped  in  plenty  of  soft  paper,  I  find  it 
more  satisfactory  to  take  them  with  me. 
Country  stores,  for  some  occult  reason, 
usually  have  very  pale  or  else  vivid  blue" 
ink. 

If  there  are  children  in  the  party,  it  is 
well  to  provide  shoes  a  size  larger  than 
those  they  are  wearing,  if  you  expect  to  be 
out  of  town  more  than  a  month.  A  few 
large  towels  can  be  folded  around  clothes  in 
packing,  and  will  probably  be  welcome  ad- 
ditions to  the  country  supply,  which  is  apt 
to  be  small  both  in  size  and  number.  One 
or  two  heavy  shawls,  a  scarlet  or  water- 
proof blanket,  should  not  be  omitted  from 
the  outfit;  they  will  be  found  almost  indis- 
pensable. 

As  you  -  may  unexpectedly  find  your- 
selves literally  "  tw^elve  miles  from  a 
lemon,"  it  is  well  to  take  some  with  you  ; 
if  wrapped  separately  in  tissue  paper,  they 
will  keep  some  time.  If  inconvenient  to 
take  the  fruit,  you  may  make  your  own 
lemon  syrup  by  boiling  2  lbs.  sugar  with 
one  quart  of  water  till  clear,  then  add  i  oz. 
citric  acid  and  one  tablespoonful  extract 
of  lemon.  When  cold,  bottle,  and  take  a 
tablespoonful  to  a  glass  of  water  for 
lemonade. 

If  you  care  for  chocolate,  take  a  can  of 
some  "instantaneous"  preparation  with 
you.  It  is  powdered  and  sweetened,  and 
can  be  prepared  at  table  by  stirring  a  spoon- 
ful in  a  cup  of  boiling  milk  and  water. 

A  few  books,  photographs,  a  pretty  pin- 
cushion, and  a  stray  scarf  or  two  will  take 
away  the  bare  look  of  the  average  board- 
ing-house room.  Don't  think  I  mean  to 
advise  a  wholesale  removal  of  household 
effects;  but  the  lack  of  just  these  little 
things  makes  the  ordinary  lodgings  "  ex- 
ceedingly comfortless." 

Don't  fail  to  provide  employment  and  di- 
version for  rainy  days,  for  they  will  surely 
come.  But  until  they  are  needed,  keep  the 
fancy  work  and  the  games  for  the  children 
for  a  pleasant  surprise.  Don 't  be  one  of  the 
great  army  of  women  who  spend  days  and 
weeks  on  hotel  verandas,  gossiping,  reading 
trashy  novels,  idling  over  fancy-work. 
Don't  come  home  from  mountain  or  beach 
with  the  record  of  so  many  novels  read,  so 
much  embroidery  done,  as  the  sole  result 
of  your  stay.  You  might  as  well  have  re- 
mained at  home.     Learn  to  know  the  trees 
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and  flowers  and  birds  ;  walk,  ride,  drive, 
row;  live  of  out-doors.  Absorb  all  the  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air  possible,  that  you  may 
give  it  out  to  warm  and  brighten  your  home 
in  the  coming  winter. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  take  with  you 


a  determination  to  ignore  petty  vexations, 
to  make  the  most  of  small  pleasures, 
and  to  watch  for  opportunities  to  do  small 
kindnesses  if  no  great  ones  come  your 
way.  H,  T.  D. 


SPRING  RENOVATING  AND  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS. 


Now  that  the  dreary  winter  is  over,  the 
thoughts  of  all  good  housekeepers 
turn,  most  naturally,  to  renovating  and  re- 
decorating household  interiors. 

I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  house  cleaning 
is  done  too  early  in  the  year  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  By  waiting  till  the  bright  sun- 
shine is  a  regular  visitor,  we  may  get  rid  of 
the  "  moisty,  misty  weather,"  and  find,  as 
the  summer  days  advance,  that  our  rooms 
still  retain  their  freshness,  not  having  been 
marred  by  several  weeks  of  damp  and  dust. 

In  these  days  of  beautiful  and  cheap 
wall-papers,  pretty  enamel  and  water  paints, 
lovely  scrims,  cretonnes,  and  art  muslins, 
many  of  which  are  very  clever  imitations 
of  the  real  article,  every  one,  even  with  but 
little  to  spend,  can  do  some  renovating 
each  year  to  make  home  beautiful. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  cost  as  correct 
taste,  and  what  has  been  termed  "  the 
seventh  sense," — good  judgment,  that  affect 
the  pleasing  changes  which  we  all  like  to 
make  in  the  spring. 

When  the  cleaning,  painting  and  paper- 
ing aie  all  done,  and  the  carpets  laid,  we 
are  then  ready  for  those  artistic  touches 
which  convert  a  stiff-looking,  cheerless 
room  into  a  bright  cosy  apartment,  and 
make  a  truly  pretty  room  out  of  an  ugly 
one.  In  arranging  the  furniture,  try  to 
vary  the  position  of  some  of  the  pieces. 
This  alone,  often  makes  a  wonderful 
change,  besides  in  some  cases  causing  the 
carpet  to  be  worn  more  evenly. 

If  your  sofa  stood  by  the  wall  during  the 
winter,  place  it  corner-wise  this  season. 
A  large  easy  chair  and  a  fancy  table  may 
itake  the  old  place  of  the  sofa. 


Avoid  a  bare  corner  in  your  room.  A 
table  with  a  few  selected  pieces  of  bric-a- 
brac  upon  it  will  look  well  here.  In  my 
sitting-room,  in  what  was  once  a  dull  cor- 
ner, stands  one  of  the  pretty  cabinets,  now 
so  often  seen,  hung  with  dainty  curtains  of 
plush,  lined  with  satin.  The  shelves  are 
filled  with  books,  bits  of  bric-a-brac,  etc., 
the  whole  making  a  most  attractive  feature 
of  the  room.  A  long  mirror  is  sometimes 
highly  effective  in  brightening  a  dark  cor- 
ner. Let  it  be  draped  in  some  artistic 
manner  with  soft  bright  silk,  with  here  and 
there  a  fan  of  harmonizing  color.  Place  a 
fancy  chair  near  one  end,  and  opposite 
this,  a  stand  of  some  quaint  design,  con- 
taining a  large  vase  of  flowers,  one  or  two 
framed  photographs,  or  a  good  piece  of 
statuary.  Of  course  some  other  arrange- 
ment might  be  equally  attractive,  but  that 
just  described  is  simple,  and  sure  to  be 
liked. 

Have  you  a  lounge  in  some  cosy  nook  of 
your  room?  This  is,  perhaps,  more  sug- 
gestive of  comfort  than  any  other  piece  of 
furniture. 

One  covered  with  a  chenille  curtain, 
draped  gracefully  at  the  head,  is  artistic 
and  durable;  and  its  pretty  colored  cush- 
ions will  do  much  toward  brightening  the 
room.  Golden  brown,  pink  and  silver-gray 
are  colors  that  harmonize  well.  In  front 
of  the  lounge  place  a  rug  of  soft,  cool-look- 
ing colors,  to  be  replaced  by  one  of  rich 
warm  red,  for  winter  use.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  banish  red,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  household  furnishings  from  spring 
till  autumn.  This  vivid  color  so  sug- 
gestive of  cheer  and  warmth  is  then  doubly 
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welcome  when  the  chilly  November  days 
appear. 

Not  every  one  is  aware  of  the  charming 
results  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
use  of  enamel  paint,  which  comes  in  such 
beautiful  tints,  and  at  small  expense.  [A 
half-pint  can  be  sold  for  twenty-five  cents.] 
Perhaps  it  is  most  commonly  used  on  chairs, 
but  it  is  also  useful  in  decorating  palm-leaf 
fans,  which  take  color  so  easily,  art-pots  of 
odd  shapes  and  small  frames  for  photo- 
graphs, of  which  two  or  three  of  different 
tints  are  sometimes  seen  on  a  table  or 
cabinet. 

Ivory  white,  old  rose,  old  blue,  amber 
and  pale  yellow  are  all  good  colors,  and  add 
generally  to  the  appearance  of  the  photo- 
graphs. An  especially  pretty  frame  came 
to  my  notice  a  short  time  ago.  It  was 
made  of  flat  wood,  twelve  by  eighteen 
inches,  to    be    hung   against    the  wall,   or 


placed  on  a  small  easel  on  a  table.  It  was 
first  given  a  coat  of  old  blue  enamel  paint, 
for  the  ground.  Upon  this  were  painted 
apple-blossoms  and  swallows,  and  you  can 
readily  imagine  that  it  suggested  spring. 
[For  a  winter  frame,  robin-red-breasts  on 
a  bough  might  be  painted.] 

Pretty  colored  fans  and  dainty  throws 
are  always  highly  decorative  in  a  room  if 
used  judiciously;  but  in  their  use  be  care- 
ful not  to  decorate  decorations.  Never 
tie  a  gay  colored  ribbon  on  the  handle  of 
a  bright  fan,  nor  drape  a  silk  throw,  figured 
with  flowers  and  leaves,  over  an  oil  painting. 
I  have  on  an  easel  a  painting  of  a  jar  of 
bright  red  roses.  Over  this  is  carelessly 
draped  a  scrim  throw  with  crocheted  wheels 
in  the  ends.  [The  scrim  is  cut  out  beneath 
the  wheels  to  give  a  lacey  eflfect.]  The 
creamy  tint  of  the  throw  makes  a  beautiful 
contrast  to  the  glowing  red  of  the  roses. 
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Over  a  steel-engraving  is  fastened  a  large 
black  fan,  with  gay  colored  flowers  and 
leaves  painted  upon  it.  A  bow  of  ribbon 
here  would  mar  the  whole  effect. 

Great  care  should  be  given  to  window 
arrangements,  as  these  cften  give  character 
to  the  whole  room.  It  is  at  this  season  of 
the  year  that  we  freshen  our  rooms  with 


those  cool-looking  curtains  of  delicately 
tinted  art  muslin,  gayly  colored  cretonnes 
and  chintzes,  on  a  light  ground,  or  the  cur- 
tains of  soft  creamy  Madras  muslin,  which 
are  so  well  suited  for  the  bedroom.  These 
look  remarkably  well  caught  back  with  a 
wide  scarf  of  soft  silk,  in  yellow,  pale  green, 
light  blue  or  any  color  that  will  blend  with 
the  other  furnishings.  If  desired,  sash 
curtains  to  match  may  be  used.  These  are 
pretty  in  almost  any  window,  and  may  vary 
in  color  and  material  to  suit  the  fancy  of 
the  house-wife. 

If  you  happen  to  have  an  odd  window 
with  a  large  single  pane,  the  following  ar- 
rangement is  good: 

Have  a  small  brass  rod  fixed  across  the 
window.  On  one  side,  hang  a  sash  curtain 
of  art  muslin  in  soft  oriental  colors,  with 
threads  of  gold. 

On  the  other  side,  where  there  is  no  cur- 
tain, fasten  a  bracket,  on  which  place  a 
ruby  colored  art-pot,  containing  a  plant  of 
pretty  foliage. 

In  the  lower  corner  of  the  window,  place 
a  widely  opened  fan  of  amber  color,  orna- 
mented with  blue  and  gold,  and  through 
the  sticks  draw  loosely  a  scarf  of  pale  yellow 
silk.  This  window  will  be  "  distinctly  ar- 
tistic." If  preferred,  a  quaintly-shaped 
pitcher  filled  with  field  daisies,  or  other 
flowers  of  the  season,  might  take  the  place 
of  the  fan. 

I  might  mention  several  novelties  in 
fancy-work,  which  aid  so  much  in  "  touch- 
ing up"  a  room:  but  these  will  no  doubt 
suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  every 
housewife  having  good  taste  and  an  eye 
for  the  beautiful.        A/tna  M.  Bradford. 
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Where  the  mountains  slope  to  the  westward, 

And  their  purple  chalices  hold 
The  new-made  wine  of  the  sunset. 

Crimson  and  purple  and  gold,— 
In  the  old  wide-open  door-way 

With  the  vine-boughs  overhead. 


The  house  all  garnished  behind  her. 
And  the  plentiful  table  spread, — 

She  had  stood  to  welcome  our  coming, 
Watching  our  upward  climb. 

In  tlie  sweet  June  weather  that  brought  us. 
Oh,  many  and  many  a  time. 
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glad  to  enjoy  it,  though  not  in  its  ideal 
state. 

The  best  way  to  serve  this  universal 
favorite,  is  the  simplest.  Sprinkle  sugar 
on  the  ripe  berry,  and  eat  it,  forthwith. 
"  Only  this,  and  nothing  more,"  unless, 
indeed,  you  would  like  to  pour  over  the 
dish  of  "  sugared  fragrance"  a  golden  veil 
of  cream;  but  beware,  lest  in  your  desire 
for  perfection,  you  share  the  fate  of 
the  virgin  Tarpeia,  and  suffer  from  too 
great  riches  !  There  be  few  stomachs,  in 
these  degenerate,  dyspeptic  days,  that  can 
rejoice  over  strawberries  and  cream. 

How  sad  to  think  that  the  season  is  so 
short,  and  that  it  is  so  hard  to  preserve 
the  delicate  flavor  of  this  fruit!  But  if 
you  will  "  do  as  I  tell  you,"  as  my  old 
nurse  used  to  say,  you  will  find  that  straw- 
berry jam  is  truly  a  sort  of  "  Angel  Food  " 
— much  more  so  than  is  that  sponge-like 
and  tough  mixture  of  eggs  and  flour  com- 
monly called  by  that  name. 

STRAWBERRY   JAM. 

For  six  pounds  of  fresh  berries,  take 
four  pounds  of  finest  white  sugar.  Place 
the  sugar  in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle,  with 
just  enough  water  to  moisten  it.  When 
the  sugar  melts  into  a  hot,  clear  syrup, 
drop  the  berries  in  slowly,  so  that  they 
will  not  be  too  much  mashed.  When  this 
is  done,  set  the  kettle  on  the  back  of  the 
stove,  and  let  the  contents  simmer.  It 
will  not  be  long  until  the  juice,  if  tried  by 
dipping  a  little  into  a  saucer,  will  be  found 
to  thicken  and  jelly.  Then  take  it  off 
the  stove  at  once,  and  proceed  to  bottle 
in  self-sealing  jars.  The  old-fashioned 
way  of  cooking  jam  until  it  would  keep 
without  sealing  is  now  out  of  date.  We 
can  have  the  jars  in  small  sizes,  and  thus 
save  ourselves  the  long  stirring,  and  also 
secure  a  much  better  flavor  for  the  fruit. 

STRAWBERRY   JAM    NO.    2. 

Squeeze  six  pounds  of  strawberries 
through  a  flour-sieve  into  a  porcelain-lined 
kettle.  Add  four  and  a  half  pounds  best 
white  sugar;  place  over  the  fire,  but  on 
the  stove-lids;  stir  constantly  with  a  large 
silver  spoon,  and  boil  twenty  minutes  after 
it  begins  to  bubble  up.  It  will  grow  thick, 
and  when  it  does,  seal  up  at  once.  This 
kind  will  keep  for  some  time  without  seal- 
ing, but  the  best  house-keepers  now  in- 
variably seal  up  everything.  It  insures 
success  in  keeping,  and  also  a  better  flavor. 

I  very  much  fear  you  will  exclaim  "  Jam 
satis  !  "    But  I  must  give  one  more  receipt. 


STRAWBERRY   AND   CURRANT   JAM. 

Take  two  pints  of  the  clear  currant  juice, 
and  to  it  add  an  equal  quantity  of  best  white 
sugar.  Place  in  the  kettle,  and  when  hot, 
add  a  mixture  of  eight  pounds  of  straw- ber- 
ries, mashed  up  with  five  pounds  of  sugar. 
Let  this  be  boiled  until  thick,  all  the  wmle 
stirring  with  a  silver  spoon.  Seal  while  hot. 

CANNED   STRAWBERRIES. 

Make  a  clear  syrup  of  sugar,  measuring 
pound  for  pound  with  your  berries.  While 
hot,  drop  in  the  strawberries,  a  \try  few 
at  a  time,  and  carefully,  so  that  they  will 
not  be  mashed.  After  they  boil  up  once 
or  twice,  dip  the  berries  out  of  the  syrup, 
and  let  the  latter  boil  until  quite  thick. 
Then  replace  the  berries,  and,  while  hot, 
proceed  to  can  in  the  self -sealing  jars. 

Have  you  ever  tasted  a  strawberry  pie  ^ 

Line  yt)ur  pie-dish  with  a  first-class 
crust.  (I  assume  that  you  know  how  to 
make  that.)  Lay  the  berries  in  the  crust 
so  that  they  are  snugly  pressed  in  one 
layer.  Be  sure  not  to  heap  them  up  care- 
lessly, for  that  will  make  too  much  juice. 
With  your  hand,  sprinkle  sugar  thickly 
over  them,  for  although  the  raw  berry  may 
be  sweet,  it  seems  to  grow  sour  in  heating. 

This  pie  needs  no  cover  save  narrow 
strips  of  pastry;  and  no  water,  for  the 
heat  will  draw  out  juice  in  abundance. 

Serve  this  pie  with  a  dressing  of  whipped 
cream,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  des- 
sert worth  remembering. 

A    STRAWBERRY   JELLY. 

Any  kind  of  clear  gelatine  in  jelly  may 
be  used,  but  it  must  be  made  a  little  sweeter 
than  usual. 

Place  a  quart  mould  in  a  pan  and  sur- 
round it  with  broken  ice.  Pour  jelly  into 
the  mould  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch. 
Let  it  grow  cold,  and  when  a  little  thick, 
cover  the  top  with  a  layer  of  firm,  large 
strawberries.  Over  this  pour  enough  liquid 
jelly  to  cover  them,  being  careful  not  to 
move  the  berries.  When  this  jelly  is  cool, 
and  the  layer  becomes  fixed,  add  another 
layer  of  berries,  and  proceed  as  before. 
Continue  to  add  jelly  and  fruit  in  turn, 
until  the  mould  is  full,  and  cover  the  whole 
with  broken  ice. 

When  ready  to  serve,  dip  the  mould  in 
warm  water,  and  turn  out  in  a  glass  dish. 

Served  with  whipped  cream,  this  makes 
an  elegant  dessert. 

STRAWBERRY    MERINGUE    CAKE. 

Take  any  simple  cake  receipt,  and  bake 
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the  cake  in  two  jelly-cake  pans.  While 
it  is  in  the  oven,  crush  a  heaping  pint  of 
fresh  berries,  and  make  them  very  sweet. 
When  the  cakes  are  done,  spread  the 
crushed  berries  between  them,  and  over 
the  berries  spread  an  icing.  The  berries 
and  icing  are  also  spread  on  top,  and  the 
whole  placed  in  the  oven  a  few  minutes. 
Serve  while  warm. 

There  are  many  ways  of  serving  the  un- 
crushed  berries. 

In  a  large  glass  bowl  arrange  fresh  straw- 
berries, sprinkling  sugar  between  each 
layer.  Over  the  whole  pour  sweetened 
orange  juice,  and  set  the  dish  on  ice  for 
an  hour  or  more. 

Some  people  substitute  different  kinds 
of  wines. 


A  strawberry  Macedoine  is  made  thus: 

A  layer  of  strawberries,  another  of 
sliced  orange,  another  of  bananas,  sprink- 
led with  sugar,  and  all  the  seeds  of  the 
orange  carefully  removed.  Set  on  cracked 
ice  until  served. 

With  pineapple  instead  of  banana,  still 
another  variation  may  be  made. 

We  close  by  giving  a  receipt  for 

STRAWBERRY  TARTS. 

Mash  one  pint  of  fresh  berries,  and  stir 
in  four  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar; 
add  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff. 
Line  your  patty-pans  with  rich  pastry,  fill 
with  the  strawberry  mixture,  and  bake. 
E.  A,  Matthews, 


CHOICE  RECIPES. 


Strawberry  Preserves. 

ID  pounds  of  strawberries. 

ID  pounds  of  white  sugar. 

Pick  the  berries  early  in  the  morning, 
weigh  and  spread  them  on  four  dishes, 
sprinkle  over  them  one  half  of  the  sugar. 
In  an  hour  or  two  pour  off  the  juice  that 
has  run,  and  moisten  the  remainder  of  the 
sugar  with  it.  Simmer  this  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  while  it  simmers  put  in  one  fourth 
of  the  berries.  Let  them  become  clear, 
return  them  to  the  dish  to  cool,  and  put 
another  dishful  into  the  syrup. 

When  all  have  been  cooked  until  clear, 
boil  the  syrup  down  to  a  rich  consistency. 
Put  the  berries  into  it,  remove  from  the  fire, 
and  at  once  seal  up  close  in  small  glass 
jars. 


Cherry  Preserves. 

Select  large,  fine,  ripe  cherries,  remove 
the  stems  and  stones,  weigh  them,  and  to 
every  pound  of  cherries  allow  one  of  white 
sugar.  Put  sugar  and  cherries  in  a  porce- 
lain kettle,  and  simmer  slowly  for  twenty 
minutes,  skimming  well.  Then  with  a  per- 
forated skimmer  take  the  cherries  out  and 


spread  them  on  dishes  to  get  cold.  Let 
the  syrup  continue  boiling  until  it  is  thick, 
put  the  cherries  back  into  it  for  about  five 
minutes,  then  seal  them  up  while  hot  in 
glass  jars.  The  flavor  of  the  cherry,  and 
its  consistency,  are  perfectly  retained  when 
preserved  in  this  way. 

Cucumber  Catsup. 

2  quarts  of  cucumber  pulp. 

\  pint  of  grated  white  onions. 

\  pint  of  grated  horse-radish. 

\  ounce  of  ground  black  pepper. 

6  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar. 

Salt  to  taste. 

Select  tender  cucumbers  and  peel  and 
grate  enough  of  them  to  make  two  quarts 
of  pulp.  With  a  wooden  spoon  press  it 
lightly  until  the  juice  stops  running. 
Throw  the  latter  away  and  season  the  pulp 
with  half  a  pint  of  grated  white  onions, 
half  a  pint  of  grated  horse-radish,  half  an 
ounce  of  ground  black  pepper,  salt  to  your 
taste,  and  six  level  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar. 
Have  ready  three  one-quart  glass  jars,  put 
one  third  of  the  pulp  into  each,  fill  full 
of  the  best  cider  vinegar  and  screw  the  tops 
on  perfectly  tight. 

Anna  Alexander  Cameron, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEAR  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise 
a  subscriber  of  the  best  course  to 
pursue,  that  she  may  acquire  a  grammatical 
education  and  general  knowledge  of  the 
English  branches;  and  the  books  from 
which  she  can  derive  the  most  benefit? 
She  is  anxious  to  improve,  and  having  read 
your  valuable  book,  felt  you  were  the  best 
one  to  consult. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Your  best  method  is  to  consult  some  ex- 
perienced teacher,  or  in  default  of  this,  to 
learn  from  the  catalogue  of  some  good 
school  the  books  which  are  to  be  studied 
during  an  undergraduate's  course.  Pro- 
cure them  and  devote  yourself  to  them  as 
diligently  as  if  you  had  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  each  one.  It  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  you  could  you  put  yourself  under 
a  tutor's  care,  but  much  may  be  done  even 
with  private  study. 

Eds.  The  Home-Maker, 

Should  Women  Vote. 

EDITOR  Home-Maker:  The  tl^ioughtful 
article  by  Rose  Terry  Cooke  in  the 
March  Home-Maker  commends'  itself  to 
every  thinking  woman,  but  she  makes 
some  statements  which  do  not  seem  to  be 
borne  out  by  facts.     For  instance: 

"It  is  considered  a  hard  thing  that 
women  should  not  in  law  own  the  money 
or  property  of  any  kind  which  they  have 
earned  or  inherited." 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  "  crying  injustice" 
if  this  thing  were  true,  but  one  should  re- 
member that  the  old  common  law  as  ex- 
pounded by  Blackstone  has  been  largely 
superseded  by  statute  laws;  and  in  the  en- 
lightened State  of  Michigan,  at  least,  and 
presumably  in  all  her  sister  commonwealths, 
the  property-rights  of  women  are  already 
fair  and  equitable,  and  becoming  more  so 
every  year  as  the  world  moves  on. 

She  can  buy  and  sell,  hold  property  in 
her  own  name,  and  conduct  her  business 
in  every  way  as  freely  as  any  man.  To  be 
sure,  she  must  have  the  consent,  real  or 
tacit,  of  her  lord  and  master,  but  that  is 


but  a  small  relic  of  barbarism  which  still 
clings  to  our  statute. 

If  a  woman  dies,  leaving  property  and 
also  having  children,  the  father  is  obliged 
to  support  them  from  his  own  means  until 
they  are  of  age,  when  they  come  into  pos- 
session, each  of  his  share  of  their  moth- 
er's money,  which  is  required  to  be  kept  at 
a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  for  them.  If 
a  father  dies,  a  mother  need  not  pay  one 
penny  toward  the  support  of  her  children, 
but  can  use  the  property  left  by  their  fa- 
ther for  their  maintenance.  It  seems  to 
me  in  that  this  case  the  woman  has  all  the 
rights  there  are. 

By  a  new  law  lately  passed,  a  man's  prop- 
erty if  he  leaves  no  children,  is  given,  half  to 
the  widow,  and  the  remainder  to  his  heirs- 
at-law,  doing  away  with  the  old  "  dower" 
or  life-interest.  If  he  leaves  children,  the 
widow  after  reserving  several  important 
rights,  shares  equally  with  his  children  in 
all  personal  property;  in  real  estate  taking 
her  dowev  under  the  old  law. 

If  a  man  makes  a  will,  cutting  off  his 
widow,  or  leaving  her  less  than  the  statu- 
tory provision,  she  can  waive  the  will  as  to 
her  own  rights;  and  take  the  provision 
made  for  her  by  statute.  The  disposition 
of  the  courts  in  regard  to  all  disputed  mat- 
ters leans  more  and  more  toward  the  in- 
terests of  the  wife. 

Some  twelve  years  ago,  while  one  of  the 
many  temperance  "  crusades"  was  in  pro- 
gress in  a  small  town  in  Michigan,  the  cru- 
saders managed  to  shut  up  every  saloon  in 
the  village,  heavy  fines  being  imposed  upon 
the  proprietors,  or  imprisonment  in  case  of 
non-payment  thereof.  The  wife  of  one 
of  them,  who  was  in  jail,  opened  his  place 
of  business  and  taking  charge  of  matters 
herself,  dispensed  alcoholic  stimulants  to 
the  thirsty  as  freely  as  her  husband  had 
done.  Being  brought  before  the  court  and 
fined,  she  having  no  property  of  her  own, 
refused  to  pay,  whereupon  she,  too,  was 
sent  to  jail,  but  her  lawyer  immediately 
had  her  released  upon  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpuSy  it  not  being  at  that  time  legal  in 
this  State  to  imprison  a  woman  upon  any 
civil  process.     After  that  Biddy  held  the 
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fort  against  all  invaders;  and  another  wo- 
man of  the  same  ilk,  being  of  an  enterpris- 
ing turn  of  mind,  and  wishing  to  turn  an 
honest  penny,  opened  a  saloon  of  her  own. 
The  crusade  came  to  a  sudden  end,  for  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time  how  soon  the 
old  saloons  would  all  be  opened  with  a 
woman  at  the  helm  of  each. 

In  regard  to  the  "  irrevocable  will,"  it  is 
not  possible  under  our  present  laws  to 
make  such  a  document,  the  will  of  latest 
date  holding  in  all  cases,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  testator  was  mentally  in- 
competent. 

A  better  way  under  existing  statutes, 
would  be  to  "  insist  on"  a  t/eei/j  actually 
delivered,  but  which  may  be  placed  in  trust 
to  be  put  upon  record  only  in  case  of  the 
husband's  death.  This  deed  would  stand 
in  preference  to  any  later  deeds,  unless 
signed  by  the  wife,  and  could  not  be  held 
for  any  debts  contracted  by  the  husband 
after  the  making  and  delivery  of  the  deed. 

As  to  women  not  bemg  able  to  vote  on 
account  of  stress  of  weather,  this  would 
also  be  an  argument  against  her  entering 
any  sort  of  occupation.  The  fact  is  that 
we  do  see  working  women  going  out  every 
day  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  about  their 
daily  avocations.  The  objection  to  wom- 
en voting  rests  upon  a  stronger  basis 
than  this. 

I  have  criticised  upon  these  few  points, 
but  have  only  praise  for  the  clinching  ar- 
guments and  excellent  logic  of  the  rest  of 
the  paper,  believing  with  its  author  that 
women  are  asking  for  a  dangerous  toy 
when  they  clamor  for  suffrage,  which  in  the 
hands  of  most  of  us,  would,  1  fear,  be  but 
**  playing  with  edged  tools;"  and  I  sincere- 
ly trust  that  the  time  may  never  come 
when  this  heavy  burden  shall  be  laid  upon 
our  reluctant  shoulders. 

Priscilla, 


A  Question  of  Courtesy,  and  One  of 
Taste. 

EDITOR  Home-maker  :  (i)  Is  it  a  "hall- 
mark of  breeding"  to  criticise  one's 
neighbors  in  print  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  be  recognized? 

(2)  Also  is  it  a  like  sign  to  use  French 
phrases  in  writing  for  the  professed  benefit 
of  English  and  American  masses? 
Yours  respectfully, 

7.  £.  G.  C. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Answer : 

(i)  It  is  neither  kind  nor  courteous  to 
"write  up"  one's  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. Few  have  such  perfectly-balanced 
tempers  as  not  to  be  offended  at  recogniz-w 
ing  themselves  in  invidious  print.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  authors 
are  often  accused  of  portraying  others  in 
sketch  and  story  when  no  such  portraiture 
was  intended.  It  is  not  only  he  who  de- 
grades a  noble  art  to  the  purposes  of  pri- 
vate revenge  or  unscrupulous  fun-making, 
who  is  assailed  by  angry  readers,  fired  by 
the  imagined  resemblance  to  themselves  in 
this  or  that  article.  Dozens  often  fit  01* 
one  and  the  same  cap,  which  was  intended 
for  none  of  them. 

(2)  This  is  a  matter  of  taste,  not  breed- 
ing. While  the  English  tongue  is  copious 
and  strong  enough  to  meet  nearly  every 
reasonable  demand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  has  been  enlarged  and  refined  by 
the  adoption  of  many  words  and  phrases 
which  w€re  once  known  as  foreign  terms. 
Witness  such  words  as  envelope^  d^p6t^ 
menu,  table  (Thtyte^  ennui,  bon  mot,  finesse, 
venire,  subpoena,  etc.,  etc.,  in  such  common 
use  that  few  think  of  them  as  Anglicized 
— not  native. 

Editor  Home-maker:  Dear  Madam: 
In  the  April  number,  a  correspondent 
invites  information  on  the  subject  of  oat- 
meal. The  taste  of  it  is  disliked  by  many, 
both  adults  and  children.  Many  who  do 
like  it,  as  your  correspondent  says,  cannot 
eat  it,  because  it  disagrees  with  them.  Be- 
sides, oatmeal  is  undoubtedly  heating  to 
the  blood,  and  conducive  to  skin  diseases; 
therefore  not  desirable  as  an  article  of 
food  in  summer. 

Preparations  of  wheat  are  lighter,  and 
more  delicate  in  taste.  Some  families 
change  regularly  from  oatmeal  in  winter  to 
wheat  in  summer.  One,  which  we  find 
nutritious  and  palatable,  my  children  make 
their  breakfast  every  morning.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  finely  granulated  wheat.  It  has  also 
the  advantage  of  being  economical;  any 
left  over  we  make  into  little  cakes,  or  frit- 
ters, and  find  them  nice  for  luncheon.  I 
can  give  the  receipts,  if  wished. 

Now,  here  is  an  open  secret.  Most  of 
the  preparations  of  granulated  wheat  are 
exactly  alike;  bought  in  many  cases  of  the 
same  miller,  and  put  into  packages  bearing 
various  high-sounding  names  by  the  manu- 
facturer who  represents  his  own  as  having 
divers   singular  virtues,   above   all  others. 
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Any  of  them  your  correspondent  will  find 
an  excellent  food,  if  fresh  ;  and  probably 
agreeable  to  her  children. 

E.  L.  C. 

DEAR  Editor:  Will  you  please  ask  A. 
R.  C,  and  F.  A.  L.,  and  W.  to  write 
to  me.  I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
them  a  little. 

Z.  B.y  1 146  Broadway. 
Denver,  Colo. 

EDITOR  OF  The  Home-maker: 
I  send  you  a  few  receipts  that  may 
be  some  of  your  readers  would  like  to  try. 

Graham  Pudding. 

i\  cups  of  graham  flour. 

\  cup  of  molasses. 

\  cup  of  butter  (melted). 

I  cup  of  sweet  milk. 

I  egg. 

I  teaspoonful  of  soda. 

I  good  cup  raisins,  seeded  and  chopped. 

I  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon. 

\  teaspoonful  of  cloves. 

Pinch  of  salt. 

Steam  for  two  hours. 

Sauce. 

I  cup  of  sugar,  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  rubbed  to  a  cream. 

Yolk  of  one  egg. 

Add  white  of  one  egg  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth,  and  one  cup  of  whipped  cream. 

Flavor  with  vanilla. 

Nearly  as  good  as  suet  or  plum-pudding, 
and  certainly  much   more  wholesome.     I 


sometimes  add  a  little  citron  to  the  pud- 
ding. 

Apple  Batter  Pudding. 

I  cup  of  flour. 

I  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 

A  pinch  of  salt. 

Mix  together.  Into  this  rub  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter.  Beat  one  egg  and  stir 
into  scant  one-half  cup  of  milk.  Stir  this 
into  the  dry  mixture.  Pour  into  buttered 
pan.  Pare  and  slice  two  sour  apples.  Press 
into  dough.     Bake  about  one-half  hour. 

The  beauty  of  this  pudding  is,  you  are 
always  sure  of  success.  This  receipt  makes 
enough  for  a  family  of  four. 

Sauce. 

1  cup  of  sugar. 
J  cup  of  butter. 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour. 

3  gills  of  boiling  water. 
Boil  3  minutes. 

Flavor  with  cherry-juice  or  wine. 

Hamlets. 

i\  cups  of  sugar. 

f  cup  of  butter  (packed). 

1  cup  of  chopped  raisins. 

2  eggs. 

I  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmeg. 

I  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sour  milk. 

Mix  with  flour  and  roll  out  like  cookies. 
Use  only  enough  flour  to  handle. 

A  Subscriber, 


THE  FIRST  EXPEDITION  OF  THE  ELSTOW  DRAWING  CLUB. 


HE  main  thing," 
said  K  a  t  h  i  e 
Blake,  as  we  all 
stood  together 
on  the  steps  of 
the  studio,  one 
bright  spring 
morning,  "  is 
to  come  early; 
we  must  leave 
here  at  ten 
o'clock.  Helen, 
you  and  May  will  bring  the  sandwiches, 
Jennie  and  Ethel,  the  cake;  1  will  take 
fruit  and  Cornelia  Howard  is  coming,  so 
we  shall  be  just  a  half-dozen.  Don't  forget 
anything;  your  paint-boxes,  a  stretcher,  and 
a  camp-stool  will  be  enough  to  carry.  I 
want  the  sketching  party  to  be  a  sue- 
cess^*' 

"Oh,  Kathie."  said  Jennie  Hart,  a  tall 
slender  girl  with  fluffy  yellow  hair,  "  you 
know  that  sketching  outfit  that  Uncle  Bob 
gave  me?  It  will  be  just  the  thing;  it's 
rather  heavy,  but  as  long  as  we're  going  to 
take  the  cars,  that  doesn't  matter,  and  after 
we  get  there  it  will  be  delightful  to  have  a 
complete  outfit." 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Mabel 
Lloyd. 

"  Up  to  the  woods  back  of  the  old  mill- 
pond.  There  is  lovely  scenery  there  and 
it's  only  half  an  hour's  ride  in  the  street 
cars.  I  expect  we  will  get  there  at  eleven 
and  we  needn't  leave  until  four  or  five. 
Good-by  girls,  don't  forget  anything  and  be 
at  the  studio  early!  I  am  going  to 
Cornelia's;"  and  Kathie,  who  had  been 
unanimously   elected    M.    C.  (Mistress  of 


Ceremonies),  walked  briskly  off,  while  after 
a  little  animated  conversation  the  im- 
promptu meeting  broke  up,  each  member 
bent  upon  artistically  distinguishing  her- 
self on  the  following  day,  for  this  was  the 
first  sketching  party  of  the  season,  held  by 
the  Elstow  Drawing  Club,  and  we  were  all 
determined  to  have  it  a  success  if  possible. 

Wednesday  morning  dawned  bright  and 
clear  and  I  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  as 
I  dressed  speedily,  ate  a  hurried  breakfast, 
and,  gathering  my  numerous  packages  to- 
gether, set  out  for  the  studio  where  Kathie 
Blake  was  waiting  for  us. 

"  There,"  I  said,  hastening  to  get  rid  of 
my  various  burdens,  "let  me  see:  I  have 
the  chicken  sandwiches;  May  will  bring  the 
tongue;  here  is  my  paint-box  and  camp- 
stool,  and  a  shawl  which  mamma  insisted 
I  should  take — Katherine,  I  am  making  a 
beast  of  burden  of  myself  for  the  sake  of 
art." 

"  I  couldn't  get  any  decent  fruit  in  this 
old  hole  of  a  town,"  answered  the  M.  C. ; 
"but  I  have  a  box  of  caramels  instead, 
and  Corney  promised  to  bring  a  basket  of 
their  delicious  cherries-  See,  here  she 
is,"  and  we  both  went  forward  to  meet 
Cornelia,  a  short,  dumpy  girl,  who  carried 
an  immense  basket  of  magnificent  red  and 
white  ox-hearts. 

"  You  had  better  leave  somr  for  lunch," 
said  Corney  placidly,  as  we  made  a  simul- 
taneous plunge  at  the  basket.  "  You  cannot 
be  so  dreadfully  hungry,  its  only  half-past 
nine.  I  think  we  are  in  splendid  time. 
Here  come  May  and  Ethel.  Girls,  gir/s^  you 
must  leave  those  cherries  alone!"  she  com- 
manded, as  the  new  comers  made  a  rush  for 
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the  fruit,  bearing  off  several  handfuls  in 
triumph. 

"Oh,  Corney,  you're  a  darling,"  said 
May,  eating  and  talking  at  once;  **  we  were 
sure  we'd  be  late!  I  stopped  for  Jennie,  but 
she  wasn't  ready  and  I  didn't  dare  wait.  I 
met  Ethel  at  the  corner,  and — " 

"  Goodness  gracious!  girls,  here's  Jennie; 
but  what  under  the  sun  is  she  carrying?" 
cried  Kathie  from  the  window,  near  which 
she  stood.  We  all  ran  forward  to  look. 
There  was  Jennie,  staggering  up  the  street 
under  a  load  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  small 
clothes-horse,  several  fishing  rods,  a  basket, 
a  shawl  and  a  paint-box. 

"Gracious  me!  What  have  you  got, 
Jennie?"  we  exclaimed  as  she  entered  the 
studio. 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  Jennie  piteously;  "it's 
Uncle  Bob's  sketching  outfit,  and  it's  per- 
fectly diabolical.  I  am  all  tangled  up  in  it; 
I  don't  know  how  to  get  out.  Don't  laugh, 
^i\^\  please  try  and  undo  me." 

After  various  attempts  we  at  last  man- 
aged to  extricate  the  poor  victim  from  the 
grasp  of  her  "  outfit." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "  I 
thought  I  would  never  get  here,  but  would 
drop  a  corpse  on  the  way.  How  shall  I 
carry  it?" 

We  looked  at  one  another  in  hopeless 
bewilderment;  but  the  difficulty  was  solved 
by  the  M.  C,  who  proposed  that  it  should 
be  divided  among  us,  each  taking  a  separate 
portion  of  the  complicated  machinery. 
"  For,  you  know,"  she  said,  "  we  have  not 
far  to  carry  it.  When  we  get  to  the  cars  it 
can  be  just  stuck  up  in  a  corner.  Do  you 
know  how  to  manage  it  when  you  want  to 
draw,  Jennie?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Jennie  dolefully, 
"  I  guess  I  can.  Anyhow,  after  we  get  in 
the  cars  it  won't  bother  us  any  more,  and 
it's  time  to  go  now."     And  we  set  off. 

No  one  who  was  not  there  can  have  any 
idea  of  what  that  "  outfit"  made  us  suffer; 
it  seemed  possessed  by  some  evil  spirit. 
We  tried  in  vain  to  manage  it  in  the 
cars,  it  made  vicious  lunges  at  unoffending 
old  gentlemen,  it  fell  heavily  on  old  ladies' 
toes,  it  dropped  on  wide-eyed  babies,  fright- 
ening them  half  out  of  their  wits;  until  we 
were  crimson  with  our  convulsive  efforts  to 
control  it,  and  poor  Jennie  was  almost  cry- 
ing with  mortification.  *  I  feel  just  like 
Frankenstein,"  she  whispered  tearfully  to 
me. 

The  passengers,  in  the  meantime,  went 
off  into  gales  of  subdued  merriment  at  our 


vain  attempts  to  master  our  property  and 
manage  our  bundles;  that  is,  those  whom 
we  had  not  yet  injured  thought  it  excess- 
ively amusing ;  those  whose  toes  we  had 
crushed,  and  whose  babies  we  had  fright- 
ened, found  consolation  in  glaring  at  us 
and  making  whispered  comments  about 
"  a  lot  of  silly  girls — no  business  to  bring — 
murdering  contrivai)ces — in  horsecars — a 
perfect  shame — " 

Our  spirits  were  considerably  dampened 
by  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  woods  be- 
yond the  mill-pond,  but  they  soon  rose  in 
the  delightful  excitement  of  choosing  a 
suitable  sketching  place.  At  last  we  ar- 
ranged our  stools  and  canvasses,  and  set  to 
work.  We  had  established  ourselves  in  a 
pretty  lane  fringed  with  willows.  On  the 
left  was  a  large  pasture,  on  the  right  a  farm- 
house surrounded  by  trees,  in  front  of  us 
lay  a  wide  stretch  of  meadows  through 
which  a  little  brook  ran  gurgling;  pictu- 
resque, gnarled  old  trees  surrounded  us, 
and  in  the  distance  were  hills  rising  one 
above  another  and  fading  into  a  soft  blue. 
It  certainly  was  an  ideal  spot,  and  we  went 
to  work  with  much  eagerness. 

For  several  hours  we  worked  in  silence. 
Kathie  was  ahead  of  us  all ;  her  charcoal 
sketch  was  finished  and  the  painting  well 
advanced,  her  hand  moving  in  the  quick 
true  manner  which  made  her  head  of  our 
studio.  I  came  next;  my  picture  certainly 
was  good,  I  thought,  surveying  it  critically. 
The  sketch  was  done,  I  was  to  begin  the 
painting,  and  opening  my  paint-box  I  slowly 
squeezed  the  necessary  colors  on  my  palette, 
when  Jennie  rose  with  a  despairing  gesture. 

"  Girls,"  she  said,  "  I  have  suffered  in 
silence  until  now,  but  its  no  use.  I  cannot 
stand  this  depraved,  abominable,  sketching 
outfit.  I  can't  sit  on  the  stool,  it  wobbles 
and  sticks  into  me,  and  the  easel  is  no  good; 
it  won't  stand  still.  I  have  had  to  rub  out 
my  sketch  five  times  and  I  just  can't  stand 
it  any  longer.     Let's  have  lunch." 

"  Yes,  do;  we're  famished,"  chorussed 
May  and  Ethel,  while  Corney  added,  "  I 
suppose  we  might  as  well ;  it's  half-past  one." 

"  The  motion  is  carried  unanimously," 
I  said;  and,  leaving  our  pictures,  we  un- 
packed baskets,  set  out  the  lunch,  and 
criticized  each  other's  work.  Everything 
was  soon  arranged  and  we  were  just  seat- 
ing ourselves  when  the  M.  C.  said: 

"  Girls,  what  shall  we  drink?  That  water 
is  horrid;  May  and  I  went  down  and  tasted 
it,  and  we  haven't  any  lemons." 

"  I    know !"    exclaimed    Ethel    Winter, 
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"  Let's  buy  a  quart  of  milk  over  at  that  farm- 
house; it  will  be  just  the  thing..  Kathie, 
if  you  will  come  too,  I  will  go  for  it." 

"That  will  be  delightful,"  we  assented, 
and  Kathie  and  Ethel  departed  for  the 
farmhouse,  while  we  seated  ourselves 
around  the  lunch  and  nibbled  cherries. 
Our  ambassadors  soon  returned,  carrying  a 
tin  can  and  a  kitchjen  cup,  and  we  at- 
tacked the  provisions  with  vigorous  ap- 
petites. 

"  Do  you  know,"  Kathie  said,  thought- 
fully, as  she  raised  the  can  to  pour  out  an- 
other cupful  of  milk, — "  I  believe  that  far- 
mer cheated  us;  he  made  us  pay  two  cents 
more  than  we  pay  at  home  for  milk,  and  I 
am  sure  he  didn't  give  a  full  quart." 
:  "  Let's  measure  and  find  out,'*  I  sug- 
gested; "  four  cups  make  a  quart;  we'll  see 
now  many  cups  there  are  in  this.  W^  have 
had  two  already,  there  should  be  two  more; 
ril  see."  And  I  filled  the  third  cup,  which 
emptied  the  pail. 

"  Oh,  the  old  cheat!"  cried  Jennie,  indig- 
nantly, "  it's  half  a  pint  short.  I  w  ould  just 
like  to  pay  him  off."  While  May,  who  had 
been  sitting  silent,  suddenly  exclaimed: 
.  "We  can!  You  know  the  little  brook 
down  there?  Well,  when  Kathie  and  I 
went  down  for  water  we  saw  three  big  cans 
of  milk  set  in  the  stream  to  cool;  just 
come  down  and  we'll  help  ourselves..  I  am 
^re  they  cheated  us  shamefully.  Come, 
Jennie."  And  she  rose,  taking  the  pail 
\^ith  her,  and  ran  quickly  down  the  path, 
J*ennie  following. 

j  We  looked  at  each  other.  "Well,"  said 
Kathie,  "  I  don't  think  it  very  bad  ;  he  did 
dieat  us,  and  we  won't  take  very  much  ; 
besides,  it's  just  what  we  want  to  drink 
with  the  cake." 

"Bah!  of  course  we're  justified,"  ex- 
claimed Corny,  while  I  said:  ".My  dear 
Katherine,  they'll  never  know;  and  if  they 
do,  what  difference  does  it  make?  They 
will  only  have  been  done  by  as  they  did, 
so  drink  and  be  happy." 

Kathie  laughed,  and  soon  May  and  Jen- 
nie returned  carrying  the  pail  full  of  deli- 
cious, cool,  creamy  milk,  which  certainly 
did  form  a  delightful  finish  to  our  feast, 
and  which  we  enjoyed  without  the  least 
compunction. 

"  Suppose  I  go  and  get  a  pailful  of  water 
to  wash  our  hands  ?"  suggested  Ethel, 
as  we  were  seated  around  the  remains  of 
our  repast,  and,  seizing  the  can,  she  started 
towards  the  spring. 

"  Do  you  know,"  I  said,  "  I  enjoyed  this 


lunch  so  much  that  I  fear  I  am  not  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  finish  my  picture.  What 
a  funny  noise!  What  is  it?"  1  asked,  as  a 
quick,  rushing  sound  struck  my  ear. 

Jennie  turned  leisurely  and  looked  down 
the  lane  behind  us,  then  with  a  wild 
plunge  she  sprang  to  her  feet.  "Oh!  Oh! 
What  shall  we  do?"  she  exclaimed;  "  it's 
two  wild  bulls,  and  they're  coming  right  at 
us.  Run,  girls,  runP'  and  she  dashed 
down  the  lane,  followed  by  May,  both  ut- 
tering horrified  screams. 

Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  I'm  afraid  of 
it  is  a  cow;  and  as  for  a  bull  I — I  The  mo- 
ment Jennie  uttered  the  word  *^  bullSy"  I 
turned  and  gazed  frantically  down  the 
lane.  Yes,  there  they  were!  two  horned 
monsters,  their  tails  out  straight  behind 
them,  their  heads  down,  galloping  right 
towards  us.  Corney  had  .  disappeared. 
"Oh,  Pin,  Kathie,  run!"  I  screamed  and 
dashed  for  the  fence,  sprang  over,  and  en- 
sconced myself  behind  some  bushes  where 
I  crouched,  breathless,  trembling,  my  eyes 
tight  shut. 

There  was  a. gallop,  a  crash,  a  pause,  aad 
a  rush  as  the  animals  dashed  by;  then  a 
peal  of  ringing  laughter  echoed  through 
the  woods,  and  I  peeped  from  my  hiding 
place,  to  see  Kathie  leaning  against  a  tree, 
shaking  with  inextinguishable  merriment, 
while  four  wild-looking,  shaky,  dishevelled 
figures  were  slowly  emerging  from  different 
places  of  concealment. 

I  climbed  the  fence  cautiously,  and  ap- 
proached the  M.  C.  , 

"  What's  the  matter,  Katherine  Blake?" 
I  demanded.  "  I  suppose >w-/  think  it's  fun 
to  be  chased  by  wild  bulls,  /don't,  and 
it's  a  great  wonder  we  weren't  all  killed!" 

"Oh,  dear — Oh,  dear — !  gasped  Kathie, 
quivering  with  mirth,  "  they  weren't  bulls 
at  all.  They  were  just  cows.  Oh,  dear — 
Ha,  ha,  ha! — "  and  she  went  off  into  an- 
other peal  in  which  she  was  joined  by  the 
others,  who  by  this  time  had  regained  their 
equanimity.     I  turned  upon  them. 

"  You  needn't  laugh,"  I  said;  "Kathie 
can,  for  she  wasn't  afraid,  but  you  girls 
were  just  as  frightened  as  I  was,  and  the 
only  reason  you  didn't  climb  the  fence  was 
because  you  didn't  know  how.  Besides, 
Jennie  Hart,  it  was  you  who  first  gave  the 
alarm.  Anyhow  I  don't  believe  they  were 
just  cows.     What  made  them  run  so?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Kathie  faintly,  "  I 
suppose  they  wanted  to  have  a  little  race; 
they  went  down  to  that  pasture:  a  man 
was  waiting  for  them  there.     Oh  dear!  how 


let's  pick  up  the  remains  and  go."     {See page  239.) 


you  did  lunV  and  she  indulged  in  another 
fit  of  laughter. 

A  dismal  shriek  from  Corney  interrupted 
her.  "  Oh,  dear!"  she  wailed,  "  they  have 
eaten  the  cherries,  and  we  had  half  a  bas- 
ketful: they  are  all  gone!  Oh,  the  abomi- 
nable, detestable  beastsT 


"  Well,"  I  said  forlornly,  "  there's  no  use 
crying  over  spilt  milk;  let's  pick  up  the 
things  and  go  on  with  our  sketching.  I 
think  mine  looks  very  — Oh!"  I  exclaimed 
in  blood  curdling  tones,  "  Where  is  it  f  I 
left  it  on  this  stool,  and  it's  gone  !  Kathie, 
you  were  here,  where  is  it?" 
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"  Oh  —  Oh  —  Helen,"  gasped  Kathie, 
struggling  to  subdue  her  mirth,  "  it*s — it's— 
I  am  dreadfully  sorry,  Helen,  but  /couldn't 
help  it,  it's — it's — in  the  cow!** 

"  W-H-A-rr  I  demanded,  while  the 
others  crowded  around,  horror  depicted  on 
their  countenances. 

**  Yes,"  said  Kathie,  "  I  couldn't  stop 
them;  they  just  dashed  right  through 
everything.  I  guess  most  of  our  things 
are  ruined."  A  shriek  ensued,  followed  by 
a  wild  hunt  for  our  treasures.  Then  arose 
a  confused  chorus  of  wails,  sobs,  and  des- 
pair. 

"Oh!  Oh!"  wept  May,  dissolved  in 
tears,  "my  palette  is  broken,  my  camp- 
stool  is  smashed,  and  my  sketch  is  torn  to 
bits." 

"They  have  eaten  my  picture,"  I  an- 
swered despairingly,  "they  have  smashed 
my  palette  and  licked  off  the  paint.  Oh, 
I  hope,  I  hopey  with  all  my  heart,  it  will 
kill  them,"  I  added  fiercely. 

"  My  things  are  all  right,"  said  Ethel, 
"  except  three  paint  brushes  and  a  bottle  of 
oil  that  are  broken.  How  are  yours,  Cor- 
ney?" 

"  They  have  eaten  my  cherries,  spoiled 
my  paints,  daubed  my  picture,  and  gone 
right  through  my  paint-box,"  answered 
Corney.     "  What  are  your  woes,  Kathie?" 

"Well,"   replied  Kathie,    who    by  this 


time  was  reduced  to  a  sober  and  serious 
state,  and  was  regarding  her  shattered 
canvas  with  filling  eyes.  "  I  am  just  as 
badly  off;  my  picture  is  utterly  ruined,  my 
stool  is  broken,  and  I  have  a  dreadful  pain 
in  my  side  from  laughing  too  much.  It  is 
your  turn  now,  Jennie." 

"  As  for  me,"  answered  Jennie,  "  I  am 
all  right;  they  didn't  hurt  my  paint  or 
palette.  I  didn't  have  any  sketch,  and, 
just  think,  girls,  they  have  smashed  my 
sketching  outfit  into  scraps!" 

"  Let  us  be  thankful  for  small  mercies," 
I  groaned,  "  I  suppose  we  might  as  well  go 
home:  there's  nothing  to  stay  here 
for." 

"  No,"  said  Kathie  grimly,  "  there  isn't. 
Let's  pick  up  the  remains  and  go;  the 
sketching  party  is  all  spoilt,  and  I  will 
never,  never,  have  another." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  said  Ethel  gayly, 
"  it  wasn't  ^^wr  fault  it  was  spoilt,  you  know; 
it  would  have  been  delightful  except  for 
those  cows,  and  I  hope  they  will  die  in 
violent  convulsions  from  the  paint  they 
have  eaten.  Next  time  we  will  go  where 
there  are  no  cows." 

"  There's  one  good  thing  about  it,"  Jen- 
nie remarked  solemnly,  "  my  sketching 
outfit  is  gone,  never  to  return,  and  we  cer- 
tainly have  had  lots  of  fun." 

Helen  Haines. 
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PWARDS  of  a 
hundred  years 
ago,  a  passer 
along  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh 
might  have  no- 
ticed,perched  at 
a  window,  a  pale 
childish  face, 
lighted  by  deep, 
blue  eyes  and 
framed  by  sun- 
ny, clustering  hair.     Had  the  passer  en- 


tered the  house  he  would  soon  have  seen 
a  slender,  limping  figure  descend  from  his 
perch  (where  he  had  climbed  to  watch  his 
companions  as  they  started  on  some  boy- 
ish expedition),  and  turn  with  a  beaming 
smile  to  a  fair  woman  whose  responsive 
smile  was  as  bright  as  his  own.  The  child 
was  Walter  Scott,  the  woman,  his  mother. 
A  delicate  child,  lame  from  infancy.  Sir 
Walter  spent  the  larger  portion  of  his  time 
with  his  mother,  who  encouraged  his  fond- 
ness for  romance,  trained  his  imagination, 
educated  his  taste,  and  so  converted  the 
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accident  which  threatened  such  depressing 
results  into  a  blessing,  not  only  personal 
and  temporal,  but  which  shall  be  as  endur- 
ing as  English  letters  and  as  general  as  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  She  gave  impetus  to  the 
sunny  current  of  humor  and  humanity 
which  gladdened  his  life;  and  she  inculcat- 
ed in  the  child  the  energy  and  persever- 
ance which  prompted  the  old  man  to  take 
up  his  pen  to  write  out  a  debt  of  half  a 
million. 

Sir  Walter  said  of  her.  "  She  had  a 
mind  of  natural  brilliancy,  well-stored  with 
much  acquired  information.  She  had  an 
excellent  memory,  and  could  draw,  with- 
out the  least  affectation,  the  most  striking 
pictures  of  past  ages.  If  I  have  been  able 
to  do  anything  towards  painting  the  past, 
it  is  owing  to  the  studies  she  gave  me  and 
the  influence  she  exerted  over  me." 

Sir  Walter  records  many  instances  of  his 
mother's  tenderness,  and  gives  many  evi- 
dences of  his  devotion  and  gratitude  to 
her.  After  his  death,  his  executors  found 
in  his  desk,  arranged  in  careful  order,  a 
number  of  little  objects  so  placed  that  his 
eye  might  rest  on  them  as  soon  as  he 
raised  the  lid.  Prominent  among  them 
were  the  old-fashioned  bottles  that  had 
garnished  his  mother's  toilette  table,  when 
he,  a  sickly  child,  slept  in  her  dressing- 
room,  and  the  silver  taper-stand  which  the 
young  advocate  had  bought  for  her  with 
his  first  five-guinea  fee. 

When  the  heart  is  thrilled  with  those 
vivid  pictures  of  Border  and  Feudal  life; 
when  the  imagination  revels  in  the  splen- 
did portrait-gallery  where  Louis  XL, 
Elizabeth  and  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
stand  forth  in  historic  fidelity,  and  Jeanie 
Deans,  Col.  Mannering  and  Dominie 
Sampson  invest  fiction  with  the  force  of 
reality,  let  the  reader  remember  her  whose 
guiding  hand  led  to  those  fair  and  fertile 
provinces,  and  who,  in  the  words  of  Rich- 
ter,  "  furnished  the  clew  to  his  genius." 

The  man,  who  was  destined  to  add  a 
fresh  and  a  higher  charm  to  the  lovely 
shire  where  Bruce  was  born  and  Burns  was 
buried,  Thomas  Carlyle,  thus  writes  of 
his  mother, "  I  am  proud  of  my  mother, 
though  she  is  neither  rich  nor  learned.  If  I 
ever  forget  to  love  and  reverence  her  I  must 
cease  to  be  a  creature  worth  remembering. 
She  never  shrank  from  me  in  my  desola- 
tion, never  tired  of  my  despondencies,  or 
shut  up,  by  a  look  or  tone,  the  expression 
of  any  real  or  imaginary  grief.     She  stands 


out  in  my  memory  as  beautiful  in  all  that 
makes  the  excellence  of  woman." 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  given  a  charming  de- 
scription of  Eccleferhan,  "  where  the  low, 
gray  hills  close  in  around  the  little  ham- 
let," but  a  far  more  charming  description 
of  the  old  village — the  Entepfuhl  of 
"  Sartor  Resartus  " — has  been  left  by  the 
inimitable  artist,  who  spent  there  the 
happy  days  of  his  childhood,  when,  in  his 
own  language,  "  Time  was  no  fast  hurry- 
ing stream,  but  a  sportful,  sunlit  ocean." 

There,  in  the  humble  cottage,  the 
peasant  mother,  wise  as  she  was  patient, 
moulded  the  character  of  the  vindicator  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  most  brilliant  historian 
of  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  said  that 
the  father  wanted  Thomas  to  "  gang  and 
work,"  Thomas  wanted  to  keep  to  his 
"  buiks;"  the  mother  sided  with  the  boy, 
and  her  influence  prevailed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Carlyle 
owed  much  that  was  best  in  his  nature  and 
his  writings  to  his  mother.  She  possessed 
strong  common  sense,  clear  judgment, 
stern  adherence  to  truth,  and  a  rare  fac- 
ulty for  classifying  and  assimilating 
knowledge.  She  had  long  been  a  great 
reader,  but  was  unable  to  write  when 
Thomas  was  born,  and  taught  herself  writ- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  corresponding  with 
her  son.  The  strength  and  independence  of 
her  mind  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
she  suggested  to  her  son  the  new  theory 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  Cromwell, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  make  public. 

Dr.  Gilfillan  records  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Carlyle:  "I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Carlyle's  excellent  mother  in  company 
with  her  illustrious  son,  and  beautiful  it  was 
to  see  his  profound  and  tender  reverence 
and  her  motherly  love,  and  to  hear  her  fine 
old  Covenanting  accents  concerting  with 
his  transcendental  tones." 

When  the  "  inevitable  hour"  came,  and 
Carlyle's  mortal  remains  were  consigned. to 
the  dust,  they  rested,  not  amid  England's 
great  and  kindred  spirits  in  Westminister, 
not  in  Haddington  by  the  wife  he  so  tender- 
ly loved,  but  by  his  request  in  the  burying 
ground  at  Ecclefechan  by  the  side  of  his 
mother  and  in  the  midst  of  his  kindred. 

The  products  of  skill,  the  treasures  of 
nature,  the  material  wealth  of  the  universe, 
have  a  purchasable  value  and  may  be  Accu- 
rately estimated;  but  the  vessel  that  brought 
Louis  Agassiz  to  our  shores  bore  a  treasure 
inestimable,  imperishable,  unpurchasable. 
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His  greatness  was  not  an  accident;  ac- 
cording to  the  logic  of  events  it  was  a 
natural  conclusion  from  certain  premises. 
"  The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will,"  of 
the  mother  fashioned  the  character  in  the 
old  home  at  Neufchatel. 

Having  lost  her  first  four  children  during 
infancy,  she  watched  over  Louis  with 
intense  anxiety.  She  discovered  that  his 
love  of  natural  objects  was  not  a  child's 
propensity  to  make  playmates  of  the  ani- 
mals around  him,  but  a  strong  intellectual 
tendency  destined  to  give  bent  to  his  life. 
She  aided  and  encouraged  him  in  his  child- 
ish researches,  often  preparing  herself  by 
study  to  give  the  information  he  sought. 
From  sympathy  with  the  lower  animals, 
she  developed  that  sympathy  with  human 
beings  which  so  conspicuously  distinguished 
him. 

From  her  he  inherited  the  wonderful 
personal  magnetism  which  Lowell  has  so 
aptly  expressed  in  a  single  line,  "  Where'er 
he  met  a  stranger,  there  he  left  a  friend." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Mme.  Agassiz  to  her  son:  "To 
do  all  the  good  you  can  to  your  fellow- 
beings,  to  have  a  pure  conscience,  to  gain 
an  honorable  livelihood,  to  make  those 
around  yQu  happy — this  is  true  happiness: 
all  the  rest  are  but  mere  accessories  and 
chimeras." 

When  Agassiz  was  separated  from  his 
mother,  he  kept  her  advised  of  all  his 
undertakings,  and  his  work  was  none  the 
less  interesting  to  her  when  the  ocean  rolled 
between  them  than  when  he  was  able  to  dis- 
cuss it  daily  with  her.  She  remained  his 
most  intimate  friend  to  the  last  hour  of  her 
life,  and  he  survived  her  only  six  years. 

Prof.  Silliman  visited  Mme.  Agassiz  in 
1 85 1,  when  she  was  nearly  four-score.  As 
soon  as  he  told  her  that  he  was  the  friend 
of  her  son,  and  that  his  adopted  country 
looked  upon  him  as  one  of  its  choicest 
possessions,  she  was  overcome  with  emo- 
tion. "  The  next  morning  she  came,  walk- 
ing alone  some  distance  in  the  rain,  to  bid 
us  farewell.  .  .  .  She  brought  for  Mrs. 
Silliman  a  bouquet  of  pansies,  and  bade 
us  tell  her  son  that  her  pens(fes  were  all  for 
him." 

Some  men  are  born  to  good  fortune,  and 
to  this  class  Lord  Macaulay  may  be  assigned 
with  great  propriety.  Blessings  stood  thick 
around  his  cradle  and  pre-eminent  among 
them  was  a  mother — a  woman,  pure,  patient, 
and  cultured. 

She   believed   that    the   training  which 


is  most  effective  begins  in  the  cradle,  and 
as  an  evidence  of  her  practical  application 
of  this  theory,  we  find  the  three-year-old 
Thomas  lying  on  a  rug  with  a  book  before 
him  and  a  piece  of  buttered  bread  at  a 
reachable  distance. 

Nelson  sailing  a  miniature  boat  on  a 
farmyard  pond,  did  not  more  clearly  fore- 
shadow the  glories  of  the  Nile  and  Trafal- 
gar, than  Macaulay  at  seven  years  writing 
a  Compendium  of  History,  gave  promise  of 
that  superb  intellect  which  prompted  Eng- 
land to  bestow  for  the  first  time  the  title  of 
Lord  as  a  recognition  of  the  power  of 
letters. 

Mrs.  Macaulay  was  perfectly  conscious 
of  the  wonderful  precocity  of  her  son,  but 
she  refrained  from  betraying  such  knowl- 
edge to  him,  and  instead  of  unduly  com- 
mending him  she  tried  to  protect  him  from 
the  flattery  of  others.  She  writes  to  a 
friend, "  we  never  appear  to  regard  anything 
that  he  does  as  more  than  a  school-boy's 
amusements,  though  the  extent  of  his  read- 
ing and  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  are 
astonishing  in  a  child  not  yet  eight." 

Going  to  school  was  a  great  trial  to  the 
youthful  Tom;  he  infinitely  preferred  his 
mother's  society  and  the  congenial  volumes 
which  "  home"  afforded,  and,  on  the  least 
suspicion  of  rain,  he  would  plead  eloquently 
to  "stay  at  home."  But  there  came  always 
the  stoical  reply, "No  Tom;  if  it  rains  cats 
and  dogs  you  must  go,"  and  a  loving  kiss 
emphasized  the  answer. 

The  education  of  young  Macaulay  was 
most  symmetrical.  There  were  no  conflict- 
ing angles,  no  vacant  spaces,  no  excrescen- 
ces; he  learned  the  golden  rule  along  with 
the  rules  in  the  Latin  grammar;  history 
was  to  him  a  system  of  philosophy  teach- 
ing by  example.  Physical  enjoyment  and 
exertion  were  encouraged;  and  his  taste, 
aesthetically  trained,  saw  beauty  in  a  bit  of 
wayside  lichen  or  a  rose-hued  sunset,  while 
his  ear  was  attuned  to  the  melody  of  the 
sky-lark's  note  or  the  rustle  of  the  wind- 
swept leaves. 

In  his  thirteenth  year,  his  mother  wrote 
to  him  as  follows:  "  I  know  you  write  with 
great  ease  to  yourself  and  that  you  had 
rather  write  two  poems  than  prune  one.  .  . 
Spare  no  time  or  trouble.  Render  each 
piece  as  perfect  as  you  can  and  then  leave 
the  event  without  one  anxious  thought.  .  . 
Do  your  best,  because  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  you  should  improve  every  faculty  to 
the  utmost." 

She  lived  until  1831,  when  his  first  great 
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speech  on  the  Reform  Bill  proclaimed  him 
destined  to  renown.  Without  her,  though 
fortune  smiled  and  hope  allured,  life  as- 
sumed a  sombre  cast,  and  to  the  last  he 
missed  the  presence  which  had  lent  a 
"fresh  greenness  to  the  grass  and  a  new 
glory  to  the  flower.'* 

The  springing  of  a  poet,  with  almost 
matchless  gifts,  from  a  clay-built  peasant's 
hut  has  been  reckoned  more  miraculous 
than  the  fabled  birth  of  Minerva;  but  that 
peasant's  hut,  poor  though  it  was,  was 
permeated  with  love  and  hallowed  by 
peace — fit  soil  for  the  seed  of  pathos  and 
poetry.  Let  the  sceptic  read  "  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night." 

In  this  peasant's  hut,  near  "the  banks 
and  braes  of  bonnie  Doon,"  a  peasant 
woman  trained  the  voice  of  Scotia's  sweet- 
est singer.  She  is  represented  as  a  woman 
of  great  sagacity,  forethought,  and  serene 
temper,  with  a  memory  well  stored  with 
old  songs  and  traditions  to  which  her 
imagination  gave  coloring  and  her  voice 
lent  music.  These  she  rehearsed  to  little 
"  Robbie,"  as  he  followed  her  with  totter- 
ing steps,  and  the  child  absorbed  the 
material  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in 
his  marvellous  creations. 

The  following  extract  from  a  paper 
written  by  Mr.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  will  be  of  interest 
— "  His  (Bums's)  memory  was  uncommon- 
ly retentive.  He  frequently  recited  to  me 
long  compositions  with  minute  accuracy. 
They  were  chiefly  ballads  in  our  Scottish 
dialect;  the  greater  part  of  them  he  told 
me  he  had  learned  in  childhood  from  his 
mother,  whose  poetical  taste,  rude  though 
it  probably  was,  undoubtedly  gave  direc- 
tion to  her  son's  genius." 

Her  religion,  cast  in  the  stern  Covenant- 
ing mould,  enabled  her  to  build  in  her  son's 
mind  a  tower  of  invincible  theology,  which 
neither  his  own  vices  nor  the  opinions 
of  others  could  shake.     Not  even  Latimer 


and  Luther  dealt  heavier  blows  at  false 
systems  than  did  this  brave  singer. 

For  her  gift  to  the  ages  let  us  offer  her 
the  tribute  of  gratitude.  When  paeans  of 
praise  rise  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Bums, 
let  the  refrain  ascribe  honor  to  the  mother 
who  gave  the  brilliancy  to  his  imagination, 
the  pathos  to  his  notes,  and  the  fire  to  his 
eye,  and  who  builded  so  much  better  than 
she  knew. 

No  two  men  of  letters  were  ever  more 
totally  unlike  than  the  peasant  poet  with 
his  impassioned  genius,  and  the  English 
scholar,  timid  and  sensitive,  over  whose 
mind  Reason  at  times  held  no  sway.  The 
one  was  fifty  before  he  began  to  write;  the 
other  had  done  with  earth  at  thirty-seven. 

Saddest  picture  in  history's  portrait  gal- 
lery is  a  little  face,  pressed  convulsively 
against  a  window-pane,  watching  the  hearse 
which  bore  his  mother  from  his  sight. 
Fifty  years  afterwards,  the  old  man,  shat- 
tered by  care  and  disease,  bends  in  a 
paroxysm  of  tenderness  over  the  picture  of 
his  mother;  while  fond  memory,  "to  her 
duty  true"  brings  back  with  unerring  dis- 
tinctness the  little  incidents  which  made 
up  those  few  happy,  childish  years.  He 
recalls  the  mornings,  when  "wrapped  in 
scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet,  capped," 
provided  with  "biscuit  and  confectionery 
plum,"  she  had  sent  him  .to  school.  He 
remembers  the  nightly  visit  to  his  bed 
that  she  might  know  him  "safe  and  warmly 
laid,"  and  he  feels  again  the  "plash  of  fra- 
grant waters"  upon  his  face  each  morning. 

Her  memory  and  her  influence  were 
never  weakened;  and  is  it  too  much  to 
believe  that  during  her  brief  custodianship 
of  that  child,  the  fond,  pure  mother  in- 
stilled thoughts  and  principles  that  mani- 
fested themselves  years  afterwards?  The 
kind  heart,  the  sympathetic  spirit,  the  deli- 
cate courtesy,  the  poetic  faculty,  these 
were  her  legacy. 

Charlotte  Varies, 


A  WORD  OF  ADVICE  TO  OUR  GIRLS. 


As  June  advances,  the  doors  of  our 
institutions  of  learning  all  over  the  land 
are  opened  wide,  and  a  throng  of  lovely 
maidens  rush  forth  with  their  eager,  earnest 
faces,  with  hearts  full  of  hope,  with  hands 
ready  and  willing,  all  searching  for  "  new 
worlds  to  conquer." 

Dear  hearts!  They  deserve  all  honors, 
blessings,  and  power.  But  alas!  It  cannot 
be. 

Happy  accidents  sometimes  raise  one  no 
more  worthy  than  the  rest,  to  the  topmost 
round  of  the  ladder,  but  the  majority  must 
work  hard,  work  unceasingly,  and  by  their 
own  efforts  achieve  greatness. 

It  can  be  done.  Keep  up  hearts  of 
courage,  seek  out  the  occupation  most 
suited  to  your  tastes  and  attainments,  stick 
to  it,  bend  all  your  energies  to  on€  point, 
and  victory  is  sure. 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime." 

This  may  be  true,  but  one  thing  is  sure, 
to  bf  anybody,  to  accomplish  anything ^  work 
we  must,  and  that  too  not  always  in  the 
most  congenial  ways. 

For  the  ridicule  of  some,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  others,  for  the  encouragement  of 
but  one  perhaps,  I  write. 

I  think  many  will  agree  with  me,  when  I 
say  that  in  no  time  of  life  does  a  young 
woman  feel  more  important  or  sure  of  suc- 
cess than  when  on  her  graduation  from 
school,  she  starts  out  to  show  the  world 
what  can  be  done  and  and  how  to  do  it. 

When  I  was  graduated  from  school,  I 
was  fully  impressed  with  my  importance 
and  strongly  convinced  of  my  own  true 
worth,  and  I  started  bravely  out  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  the  fact.  Had  I  not 
my  diploma  and  testimonials  stating  my 
proficiencies?  Had  I  not  been  a  faithful 
student  and  brilliant  scholar? 

So  confident  was  I  of  my  attainments 
that  I  expected  the  world  to  recognize 
them  immediately.  I  thought  to  find  "  my 
sphere "  without  loss  of  time  or  patience. 


I  could  not  think  of  filling  an  inferior  posi- 
tion. 

After  some  months  of  longing  for  imme- 
diate greatness,  common  sense  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  1  gladly  accepted  the  little 
scraps  by  the  wayside.  I  gave  writing  les- 
sons in  a  private  school  for  a  mere  pittance. 
I  taught  two  ladies,  whose  early  education 
had  been  neglected;  they  were  sensible 
enough  to  recognize  the  fact  and  not 
ashamed  to  learn,  although  one  was  a  mar- 
ried woman.  For  a  few  weeks  I  filled  a 
vacancy  in  the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  teach- 
ing the  little  ones  was  a  real  pleasure. 
Two  young  boys  were  anxious  to  do  more 
than  regular  school  work  and  to  them  I 
taught  Latin  for  some  months. 

It  was  more  endurable  to  be  employed 
in  these  small  ways,  than  to  sit  idle  hoping 
for  greater  things.  My  books  had  not 
taught  me  everything,  for  the  lessons  of 
life  were  harder  to  solve  than  the  sciences 
to  master.  For  eleven  weeks  in  mid-winter 
I  walked  back  and  forth  through  drifting 
snows  and  driving  rains,  to  a  district  school 
in  a  country  town  in  New  England,  teach- 
ing everything  from  A  B  C's  to  higher 
mathematics  and  English,  French,  and 
Latin. 

In  after  years  when  the  position  for 
which  I  longed  was  given  to  me,  and  I 
may  say,  the  honors  to  which  I  had  as- 
pired were  bestowed  upon  me,  I  could  look 
back  and  see  plainly  that  each  little  step 
had  led  to  higher  things. 

So  to  the  many  starting  out  this  year  on 
life's  Tugged  road,  I  say,  "  Despise  not  the 
day  of  small  things."  Be  "faithful  in  a 
few  things."  With  cheerful  patience  and 
resolute  perseverance  the  toilers  at  the  bot- 
tom are  sure  to  rise  and  succeed.  And 
whatever  you  undertake,  do  your  best,  no 
matter  how  humble  the  work  may  be. 
George  Herbert  says: 

**  Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy  laws 
Makes  that  and  th'  action  fine." 

Ruth  Beecher, 


Edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hungerford. 


SASH  CURTAINS  WITH  RIBBON  DECORATION. — RETICULE  WITH  RING-WORK. — DESIGN 
FOR  SOFA  CUSHION,  INTRODUCING  RING-WORK. — A  BED-SPREAD  OF  RICK-RACK 
WORK. — KNITTED    AND    CROCHETED    LACE. 


Sash  Curtains. 

"  You  can  make  your  own  sash  cur- 
tains," said  a  German  lady  to  me,  "  by 
crocheting  them  in  a  pretty  pattern  with 
fine  thread.'* 

Then,  mistaking  the  surprise  in  my  face 
for  delight  in  her  information,  she  told  me 
that  in  her  father's  house  in  Antwerp, 
hung  nine  pairs  of  long  window  curtains, 
all  crocheted  by  her  mother  and  two  sis- 
ters, whose  lives,  I  thought,  must  be  very 
full  of  emptiness,  or  they  never  could  have 
given  up  so  large  a  slice  of  it  to  ornamen- 
tal handiwork. 

Fancy-work  should  be  looked  upon  as 
recreation  and,  unless  taken  up  as  a  pro- 
fession, should  not  be  allowed  to  absorb 
the  time  and  attention  to  the  exclusion  of 
better  things.  But  there  are  social  hours 
and  idle,  waiting  moments,  and  quiet  home 
evenings  which  can  be  agreeably  and 
profitably  filled  with  decorative  fancy- 
work,  and  a  house  tastefully  supplied  with 
refined  evidences  of  womanly  handiwork 
is  certainly  attractive.  1  use  the  adjective 
advisedly,  for  where  refined  taste  does  not 
govern  the  display  most  dismal  are  the  re- 
sults. No  decoration  at  all  is  better  than 
showy  trash. 

The  sash  curtains  which  are  here  illus- 
trated are  so  easily  made  and  in  such 
true  taste,  that  they  are  to  be  commended 
for  imitation.  They  are  in  the  style  of 
the  Louis  XVI.  period,  and  are  particu- 
larly   pretty   for   the   windows   of    rooms 


SASH    curtains. 

where  the  white  and  gold   decoration  of 
that  day  prevails. 

The  material  is  the  close  fine  scrim 
which  appears  to  have  a  round,  well-twis- 
ted thread.  The  decoration  is  done  with 
soft  all-silk  ribbon  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  wide.  The  ribbon  should  be  a 
deeper  shade  of  cream  than  the  scrim,  but 
not  really  yellow.  The  bows  are  tied,  and 
then  sewed  down  on  each  edge  of  the  rib- 
bon with  very  fine  thread.  In  place  of 
the  ribbon  can  be  used  a  sort  of  braid  or 
inserting  made  of  a  scrim-like  material 
with  an  openwork  selvage. 
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It  will  be  shown  at  upholsterers  as  a 
beading  to  separate  rows  of  lace  in  curtains. 

For  a  book-case  or  a  corner  cabinet, 
this  style  of  hanging  will  be  very  pretty 
with  a  broad  hem  and  no  shirring  on  the 
bottom. 

Ring-work. 

So  many  questions  about  the  application 
of  ring-work  to  various  decorative  uses, 
have  been  addressed  to  the  advice 
COLUMN,  that  a  little  farther  discourse 
upon  the  subject  seems  in  order.  One 
correspondent  asks  to  have  a  whole  article 
devoted  to  it,  but  room  is  precious  in  The 
Home-maker. 


CROCHETED   RING. 

Slender  brass  rings  from  the  size  of  a 
silver  quarter,  to  a  little  circle  smaller  than 
a  lead  pencil  top,  can  be  bought  where 
fancy-work  materials  are  sold.  To  cover 
these  singly  with  a  crochet-stitch  in  silk 
or  linen,  is  the  pleasant  part  of  ring-work, 
for  after  a  few  have  been  made  the  work 
becomes  nearly  mechanical  and  can  be 
done  without  much  help  from  the  eyes. 
As  the  rings  are  finislTed  they  may  be 
joined  together  with  the  crochet  needle, 
or  after  enough  are  covered  they  may  be 
united  by  a  few  stitches  taken  with  needle 
and  thread.  The  method  of  covering  the 
rings  is  fully  shown  in  the  illustration  of 
detail  and  will  need  no  further  explana- 
tion. 

Satin  Reticule  With  Rings. 

A  square,  plain  bag  with  wide  frill  at 
the  top  made  by  the  string  casing  is  the 
best  shape  for  decorating  in  this  way. 
There  should  be  a  thin  silk  lining  in  the 
bag  and  after  the  piece  of  ring-work  is 
sewed  on,  the  material  underneath  may  be 
cut  away  leaving  that  part  transparent. 
In  that  case,  to  have  a  good  effect,  the 
rings  and  satin  should  match  in  color,  but 
if  the  bag  material  is  left  on,  some  shading 
or  contrast  is  very  pretty.  It  will  also 
be  as  well  to  provide  more  opportunity  for 
the  under  color  to  appear  by  omitting  the 
small  rings  that  occupy  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  large  ones.  The  bag  when  fin- 
ished may  be  ten  inches  long,  including  the 


reticule  with  rings. 

frill,  and  eight  inches  wide.  Into  a  line  of 
small  rings  on  the  bottom,  strands  of  silk 
are  tied  to  form  a  flat  tassel.  Even  if  the 
small  rings  are  omitted  elsewhere,  they 
should  be  added  there  to  make  a  finish. 
If  the  bag  is  light  in  color,  the  large  rings 
may  be  a  shade  darker  and  the  small  ones 
darker  still.  If  the  bag  is  dark  the  rings 
may  be  light,  but  this  is  if  the  satin  of  the 
lower  portion  is  cut  away. 

Design  For  Sofa-cushion  introducing 
Ring-work. 
The  material  of  the  square  is  a  twilled 
satiny  fabric    called   art    sheeting.     It   is 


design  for  sofa  cushion. 

made  of  cotton  and  is  very  possibly  called 
by  another  name  in  some  places.     Its  tint- 
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ing  is  generally  neutral.  The  design  is 
done  in  two  shades  of  olive  silk.  The 
leaves  are  outlined  with  dark  olive  in 
Kensington  stitch.  The  stems  and  ten- 
drils are  the  same.  Within  the  leaves  are 
long  single  stitches  taken  with  very  light 
olive,  and  held  down  by  a  line  of  briar 
stitches  through  the  middle.  The  long 
figures  are  made  of  crocheted  rings  simi- 
lar to  those  just  described.  Graduated 
sizes  are  used,  the  largest  in  the  center  of 
the  figure  and  small  ones  at  each  end,  and 
all  are  joined  together,  first  in  the  re- 
quired form,  and  then  laid  upon  the 
cloth  and  sewed  down  slightly.  The  two 
shades  of  olive  are  used  in  crocheting  on 
the  rings.  It  is  often  possible  in  using 
large  designs  to  substitute  ring-work  for 
some  of  the  appliqu6  or  embroidered  fig- 
ures. 

A  Spread  in  Rick-rack  Work. 

Persons  who  enjoy  making  this  trim- 
ming may  be  glad  to  hear  of  this  new  ap- 
plication of  it,  suggested  by  a  friend  of 
The  Home-maker. 

The  spread,  she  says,  is  begun  with  a 
square  of  rick-rack  twelve  inches  each 
way;  surrounding  this  is  a  six-inch  wide 
border  of  rick-rack  inserting  made  of  much 
finer  braid.  Outside  of  this  is  another 
pattern  of  inserting  made  of  coarser  braid. 
In  all  six  patterns  of  rick-rack  inserting 
are  used,  and  four  sizes  of  braid  are  em- 
ployed. Sixty  yards  of  the  inserting  are 
required  to  make  the  spread.  Nothing 
was  said  about  making  the  patterns,  prob- 
ably those  best  known  to  workers  are 
selected.  The  spread  might  be  as  effec- 
tive and  would  be  much  easier  to  make  if 
every  other  row  of  inserting  were  replaced 
by  a  band  of  plain  linen. 

Fedora  Lace.     (Knitted.) 

Cast  22  stitches. 

Knit  across  plain. 

1st  rotv^  knit  3,  thread  over,  narrow, 
knit  I,  thread  over,  narrow,  knit  i,  narrow, 
thread  over,  knit  3,  thread  over,  narrow, 
knit  I,  narrow,  thread  over,  knit  3. 

2d  rcnv^  knit  3,  over,  knit  i,  over,  slip  2, 
bind  the  2  slipped  stitches,  thread  over, 
knit  5,  over,  slip  2,  bind  as  above,  over, 
knit  4,  over,  narrow,  knit  i. 

3^  row^  knit  3,  over,  narrow,  knit  3, 
over,  knit  i,  over,  narrow,  knit  3,  narrow, 
over,  knit  i,  over,  knit  6. 

/^th  roiVy  knit   6,  over,  knit  3,  over,  nar- 


fedora  lace. 

row,  knit  i,  narrow,  over,  knit  3,  over,  nar- 
row, knit  3,  over,  narrow;  knit  i. 

^th  raw,  knit  3,  over,  narrow,  2  (twice) 
over,  knit  5,  over  slip  2,  bind  the  2  slipped 
stitches,  over,  knit  5,  over,  knit  6. 

6th  row,  bind  until  only  22  remain  on 
the  left  needle.  Knit  i,  uver,  narrow, 
knit  3,  narrow,  over,  knit  i,  over,  narrow, 
knit  3,  narrow,  over,  narrow,  knit  i,  over, 
narrow,  knit  i. 

Advice  Column. 

Mrs.  E.  a.  You  will  find  your  request 
for  ring-work  illustrations,  replied  to  in 
the  fancy-work  articles  in  this  number.  It 
would  hardly  do  for  us  to  give  you  ad- 
dresses. 

Bettina.  Only  brown  shades  in  a 
room  would  seem  monotonous.  Some  rich 
yellows  would  be  desirable  on  the  frieze 
and  among  the  decorations.  A  yellow 
sofa  cushion  and  blended  yellows  in  a 
table  scarf  would  assuage  the  general 
brownness  agreeably. 

M.  A.,  Montreal.  You  can  buy  the 
colored  Bolton  sheeting  at  any  shop  in 
New  York  where  fancy-work  materials  are 
sold.  It  is  generally  one  yard  and  a  half 
wide.  We  are  told  in  the  shops  here  that 
it  is  made  in  England,  so  undoubtedly 
your  dry  goods  or  fancy-work  dealers  will 
have  it.  Please  accept  thanks  for  your 
appreciative  words  of  Home-maker. 

E.  F.  Greenfield,  Mass.  Read  ans- 
wer to  Mrs.  E.  A.  If  you  have  no  other 
use  for  your  tall  mirror  try  putting  it 
across  a  comer  of  your  little  parlor.  Put 
a  shelf  over  it  if  there  is  room  under  the 
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ceiling,  and  arrange  some  articles  of  pot- 
tery on  it.  Then,  if  you  like  the  idea, 
cover  the  sides  of  the  frame  by  a  breadth 
of  light  drapery  ;  the  material  which  imi- 
tates India  silk  will  do.  Give  the  effect 
of  curtains  having  been  pushed  aside. 
Throw  a  rug  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the 


mirror.     Your   room  will  look   larger  for 
this  arrangement. 

Mrs.  D.  Undoubtedly  a  professional 
shopper  would  buy  fancy-work  materials  for 
you  as  willingly  as  dress  goods,  and  for 
the  same  commission. 


CHILDREN'S   QUESTIONS. 


**  /V/\'''^MMA,   may    I    watch    you    make 
i  V I   pies  ?" 

"  Yes,  Jimmie,  if  you  keep  quiet." 
"  Mamma,  are  we  going  to  have  them  for 
dinner  ?  Why  can't  we  eat  them  all  today  ? 
See  pussy  watching  you  ;  do  you  think  she 
wants  some  ?  Mamma,  won't  you  tell  me 
about  Grandma's  cat  that  ate  the  mince- 


Mamma,  why  don't  cats  have  five 

Stop 


pies  ? 
legs  ?" 

*'  Jimmie,  you'll  drive  me  wild, 
asking  such  silly  questions,   or  you   can't 
stay  here.     You've  asked  about  twenty  in 
five  minutes." 

Jimmie   is   naturally   aggrieved.       His 
mother  certainly  appears  to  be  interested 
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in  pies  and  cats,  or  why  does  she  make  the 
one  and  keep  the  other  ? 

Of  course  he  asks  questions.  He  hasn't 
been  in  the  world  very  long,  and  I'd  like 
to  know  how  many  grown  people,  if  they 
were  suddenly  transported  to  a  strange 
planet,  wouldn't  display  a  little  natural 
curiosity  about  matters  there — that  is,  un- 
less they  were  pretty  stupid. 

What  right  have  you  to  snub  a  child  and 
call  him  silly  when  he  wants  to  know  why 
cats  don't  have  fivG  legs  ?  It's  an  interesting 
speculation,  and  you  probably  didn't  know 
yourself  when  you  were  seven  years  old. 
It  may  be  better  for  all  parties  that  he 
should  evolve  a  reason  out  of  his  inner 
consciousness,  but  you  needn't  hurt  his 
feelings. 

Dear  me!  of  course  it's  a  terrible  tax  to 
answer  children's  questions  when  one  is 
busy;  and  very  often  no  one  but  a  walking 
encyclopedia  could  do  it;  but  it  wouldn't 
take  any  longer  to  say,  "  You  must  not  ask 
questions  now;  I  will  answer  them  some 
other  time,"  and  keep  your  promise,  than 
it  does  to  answer  twenty  at  random  and 
then  snub  them. 

To  be  sure,  very  few  people  have  the 
amount  of  leisure  which  the  model  parents 
in  the  Rollo  books  seem  to  have  rejoiced 
in;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
principally  their  rather  stilted  style  that 
gives  the  impression — that  Rollo's  father 
knew  what  he  was  about,  and  that  the  lect- 
ure on  the  theory  of  interru^jtions  was  a 
good  investment  and  saved  time  in  the  end. 

If  you  can*f  answer  a  child's  questions, 
you'd  much  better  say  so  "  right  out."  A 
child  won't  lose  his  respect  for  you  because 
you  say  you  don't  know,  but  a  quick-wit- 
ted youngster  sees  through  the  shifts  people 
resort  to  to  conceal  their  ignorance. 

A  certain  teacher  was  once  giving  a  les- 
son in  geography  to  a  certain  class  of  girls. 


They  were  using  for  the  first  time  some 
maps  in  which  the  mountains  and  the  low- 
lands were  differently  colored,  "  for  identi- 
fication." Presently  one  of  the  girls  asked: 
"  Miss  Blank,  why  is  part  of  that  colored 
green  and  part  brown  ?"  Whereupon  Miss 
Blank  replied:  "How  do  I  know?  Sit 
down  and  don't  ask  such  silly  questions. 
Perhaps  they  didn't  have  any  more  green 
paint!" 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  sarcasm 
is  up-hill  work,  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
child  "  surrendered  the  attempt  to  master 
the  art "  of  geography;  but  we  may  hope 
instead  that  she  carried  her  questions  to  a. 
more  patient  or  honester  listener. 

Don't  answer  them  flippantly,  either. 
Children  generally  ask  their  questions  seri- 
ously, and  believe  the  answers.  If  you 
want  your  jokes  appreciated,  you  might 
better  make  them  to  some  one  else. 

"Mother,"  said  a  little  boy,  "what  is 
sugar  made  of  ?" 

"  Sugar,  my  child,"  said  his  mother,  with 
a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  "  is  made  of  marble 
dust  and  a  few  other  things." 

Now  that  style  of  joke  is  fagged  out 
anyhow,  and  needs  rest,  like  other  ancients. 
I  suppose  they  talked  about  the  rain  get- 
ting into  the  milk  in  the  ark.  The  boy 
didn't  want  to  know  about  any  concrete 
sugar  on  the  table  before  him,  he  meant 
sugar  "  as  is  "  sugar,  and  he  was  only  bored 
by  the  joke. 

To  answer  questions  well  is  an  art  in  it- 
self, and  the  first  requisite  is  to  put  yourself 
in  sympathy  with  the  questioner,  and  never 
let  him  suspect  that  his  ignorance,  however 
great,  is  being  looked  down  on  or  ridiculed* 
Many  a  sensitive  child  has  been  rendered 
stupid  or  backward  by  dread  of  this  sort 
of  thing. 

M.  Helen  LovetU 


THINKING  IT  OUT. 

A  Talk  To  Mothers. 


UPON  removing  from  the  city  to  the 
country  for  a  short  time,  I  had  a  great 
dread  in  leaving  our  family  physician,  who 
had  attended  my  two  little  daughters,  aged 
six  and  four,  since  their  advent.  But 
when  I  confided  this  to  him,  he  answered, 
"**  Do  you  good!  It  will  make  you  depend 
more  upon  yourself  and  less  upon  the  doc- 
tor. Mothers  ought  to  know  more  about 
their  children  than  the  doctors  do,  but 
nine-tenths  of  them  sit  down,  and  pin 
their  faith  to  medicines,  when  good  nurs- 
ing and  common-sense  would  do  infinitely 
more  good." 

Which  gruff  speech  set  me  thinking. 

Fortunately  the  children  were  both  rosy 
and  strong.  Long  sleeping-hours  and 
plain,  careful  diet  had  taken  care  of  that. 
But  the  older  one  was  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, and  the  younger — it  was  sup- 
posed— had  weak  bronchial  tubes.  We 
found  out  better  later  on. 

Our  little  house  in  the  new  location 
was  back  in  a  beautifully  shaded  yard,  and 
as  it  was  summer  when  we  reached  it,  we 
turned  them,  in  decidedly  undress  uniform, 
loose  in  this  lovely  playground,  supplied 
with  hammocks,  croquet,  and  swings. 

Our  breakfast,  at  seven  o'clock,  consisted, 
for  the  infantry,  of  bread  and  milk  and 
fruit,  and  at  noon  they  ate  a  luncheon, 
equally  simple,  with  perhaps  cookies  and 
a  little  rice  and  lemonade  as  a  treat. 
Then  they  were  stripped  and  put  into  their 
night-gowns,  and  to  bed  in  a  cool  dark 
room.  There  they  slept  usually  for  two 
of  the  warmest  hours  of  the  day.  I  made 
a  mistake  at  first  in  trying  to  get  them  to 
sleep  at  eleven  o'clock,  before  luncheon ; 
but  with  their  stomachs  empty  they  could 
not  sleep,  whereas  if  I  captured  them  at 
once  after  luncheon,  they  fell  asleep  in 
five  minutes.  And  if  an  animal  can  be 
found  that  ever  tries  to  sleep  before  eat- 
ing, I  shall  be  glad  to  know  it.  Then  why 
should  not  our  little  two-legged  animals  be 
lulled  to  sleep  in  the  same  manner  ? 

After  they  had  awakened  they  were 
"  tubbed,"  rubbed  down,  and  freshly 
dressed,  then  turned  out-of-doors  again.  At 
five  they  ate  a  dinner  without  dessert,  with 
the  family,  and  at  half-past  eight  were  ready 
to  go  to  bed.  So  the  dreaded  hot  summer 
went  by  without  a  day's  or  hour's  illness. 

This  last  winter  they  have  both  been  in 
school,  and  when  that    terrible    scourge. 


diphtheria,  appeared,  we  drew  each  breath 
in  fear.  At  last  the  baby  fell  ill.  Her 
breathing  was  labored,  and  her  face  flushed, 
and  we  dreaded  the  worst.  The  doctor 
was  out  of  town,  and  we  had  to  fight  the 
disease  without  him.  We  bound  cloths 
wet  with  turpentine  and  sweet  oil  around 
her  chest  and  throat,  we  put  mustard  on 
her  feet,  we  gave  her  alternate  doses  of  the 
homoeopathic  tincture  of  aconite  and  bel- 
ladonna every  fifteen  minutes.  Then  we 
recollected  the  simple  remedy,  of  which 
we  had  read,  of  burning  equal  parts  of  tar 
and  turpentine,  as  a  sure  cure  for  diph- 
theria if  taken  in  time.  We  had  no  tar 
in  the  house,  but  we  took  turpentine  alone, 
and  burned  it  on  a  shovel  over  the  child's 
bed.  The  room  at  once  filled  with  a  dense 
black  smoke,  and  after  it  had  cleared  a 
little  she  fell  asleep.  When  the  doctor 
came  in,  somewhat  later,  she  was  throwing 
off  solid  particles  of  black  mucus.  "  You 
have  broken  up  malignant  diphtheria  by 
taking  it  in  time,"  he  said  as  he  exam- 
ined these  particles.  The  little  maid  slept 
quietly  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and 
awoke  comparatively  well  next  morning  : 
and  that  was  the  last  of  the  diphtheria 
symptoms  in  our  family  that  winter. 

As  precautionary  measures  we  burned 
sulphur  each  day  in  all  the  rooms,  and 
looked  most  carefully  after  the  drainage. 

The  younger  daughter,  as  has  been  said, 
seemed  to  have  weak  bronchial  tubes,  and 
when  she  was  sick  it  was  very  puzzling  to 
the  doctors,because  the  same  remedy  would 
never  prove  efficacious  twice  ;  but  we  be- 
gan to  notice  that  the  child's  trouble  be- 
gan with  indigestion,  and  it  finally  dawned 
upon  us  that  if  we  doctored  the  stomach, 
the  cough  ceased.  The  greatest  help  we 
have  had  has  been  from  a  teaspoonful  of 
lime-water  in  everything  that  the  child 
drinks, during  a  siege  of  this  kind;  and  also, 
if  very  severe,  by  the  use  of  a  cloth  wet  in 
turpentine,  placed  near  her  nose,  so  that 
she  can  constantly  inhale  the  fumes.  If 
the  cough  continues  obstinate,  one  drop  of 
turpentine  upon  a  lump  of  sugar  has  al- 
ways conquered  it. 

If  mothers  would  only  watch  childish 
symptoms,  it  would  be  so  much  better  for 
the  children's  stomachs  than  crowding 
nauseous  drugs  down  the  poor  little  creat- 
ures' throats. 

H,  E,  Chittenden. 


^i 


MY  ONE  WHITE  ROSE. 


The  yellow  grain  fields  lay  in  sunlight  deep, 
Until  I  looked  that  one  should  come  to  reap; 

And  even  while  I  paused  beside  the  wheat 
A  step  came  down  the  way  with  rhythmic 
beat. 


From  out  the  purple  east  with  laggard  pace 
One  came  in  stately  wise,  with  hidden  face, 

On,  on,  until  1  saw,  with  slow  surprise, 
He  passed  the  yellow  field,  nor  turhed  his 
eyes; 


'the  reaper  bent  and  plucked  my  one  white  rose."     {See  page  252.) 
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On,  on  he  came,  and  then  like  some  swift  knell,  Nor  tears  nor  prayers  availed,  he  would  not 
I  felt  the  drowsy  breath  of  asphodel ;  stay, 

But  with  my  rose  close-pressed   he  went  his 
And  ere  my  heart  could  beat  its  first  wild  way. 

throes 

The  reaper  bent  and  plucked  my  one  white  Once  ere  he  left  my  sight  he  stayed  his  pace, 

rose.  And,  turning  slow  and  calm,  he  bared  his  face; 

Lo,  there  in  sheltered  peace  it  lay  at  rest, 
This  one  white  rose  of  mine  upon  his  breast ; 

And  at  his  tender  voice  my  grief  grew  dumb, 
"  I  keep  this  rose,"  he  said,  **  until  you  come." 

Lucy  E.  Tilley, 


AMERICAN  COAST  SCENERY. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  artist  said  once  to      of  sea  with    a   rock   on    one   side  or  the 
the  writer  that  American  coast  seen-      other.     I  suppose  that  may  stand,  in  a  gen- 
ery  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a  stretch      eral  way,  for  almost  any  coast  in  the  world. 


A    BIT    OF    NEW    ENGLAND   COAST. 


We  have  primarily: 


or 


Variety  lies  in  the  diversification  of  these 
two  lines  by  incidents  of  interest  peculiar 
to  various  localities.  The  human  face — 
than  which  there  is  nothing  of  equal  charm 
in  art  or  nature — consists  of  an  almost 
equally  simple  combination  of  lines:  ~ 

Yet  what  diversity  of  expression  may  be 
got  out  of  them,  and  how  much  of  tragedy 
or  sentiment  may  be  told  by  them! 

The  painter  who  deals  exclusively  with 
surf — and  many  there  are  whose  pictures 
consist  of  little  else — can  find  an  infinitude 
of  expression  in  the  line  of  a  breaking 
wave,  or  the  beady  shallow,  which  plays 
along  the  sand  where  the  water  has  been 
thrown  far  forward  and  recoils  in  graceful 
lines  and  dazzling  color.  Enough  is  here 
for  the  thoughtful  man  to  work  happily  on 
for  a  lifetime,  and  by  no  means  tediously 
to  the  public. 

Another  treatment  of  the  coast  may  be 
from  more  of  the  landscape  painter's  stand- 
point, where  the  sea  is  subservient  to  sky 
and  shore,  and  may  be  used  as  a  mirror  or 
a   foil    for   other  charms.      It    gives   the 


painter,  when  used  in  this  way,  space  over 
which  to  work  his  magic  effects  of  atmos- 
phere and  light.  It  may  be  used  to  echo 
the  tints  of  pearl  and  gold  of  the  overarch- 
ing sky.  With  its  profound  blue  it  may 
set  off  the  russet  and  red  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  vegetation  which  finds  its  home 
among  the  rocks  along  the  shore. 

The  longer  a  man  lives  the  simpler  grows 
his  composition.  He  finds  so  much  in 
every  handbreadth  of  earth  or  sky  that  he 
feels  it  takes  a  brave  man,  or  an  ignorant 
one,  to  grapple  with  phenomenal  scenes. 

I  would  say,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
choose  a  simple  subject  and  try  to  get  all 
out  of  it  you  can.  If  you  endow  a  few 
simple  lines  with  grace  and  poetry  it  is  you 
who  have  spoken.  If  you  choose  mag- 
nificence of  scenic  effect,  it  is  nature  who 
has  spoken  through  you,  and  probably  she 
has  been  misinterpreted  through  the  feeble- 
ness of  her  medium. 

In  the  two  sketches  I  have  presented,  I 
have  tried  to  illustrate  two  methods  of 
treatment — gradation  and  contrast.  In 
No.  I  the  focal  point  of  dark  is  found  in 
the  group  of  old  cedars,  and  the  gradation 
is  to  light  at  the  outer  edges. 

In  No.  2  the  dark  is  contrasted  strongly 
at  the  focal  point  of  the  picture  against 
the   sea   which    reflects   a   luminous    sky. 


^>--, 


AT    PIGEON    COVE,    MASS. 

The  material  in  these  two  is  of  the  sim-      different  methods  of  using  light  and  shade, 
plest  kind,  but  gets  its  interest  from  tfee      and,  in  painting,  in  the  harmony  of  tints. 

Geo,  H.  Smillie, 


Arm-Chair 


Fodf^TOOL- 


ADDRESSED  TO  THE  THRONE. 


ER  Arm-chair 
and  Footstool 
form  Grand- 
mamma'sthrone. 
There  she  is  pro- 
moted a  queen; 
she  is  not  a  con- 
demned prisoner 
when  she  occu- 
pies them.  She 
has  been  through 
the  conflict,  and 
is  a  veteran,  be-medalled  and  retired.  She 
has  taken  all  the  degrees,  and  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  great  fighting  army.  She 
becomes  the  comforter  of  the  children; 
the  adviser  and  confidant  of  father  and 
mother;  the  sympathizer  and  helper  of 
every  one  who  comes  to  her  for  a  few 
words  of  gentle  admonition,  or  a  few  min- 
utes of  rest  when  tired  of  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day. 

Grandmamma's  position  is  not  an  easy 
one.  She  can  advise,  but  the  advice  is  not 
always  taken;  she  can  direct,  but  the  di- 
rection is  sometimes  not  followed.  To 
Grandmamma,  who  understands  life's  com- 
plications, and  sees  plainly  the  shortest 
way  out  of  them,  who  mourns  to-day  that 
she  cannot  begin  all  over  again  with  her 
present  knowledge,  this  doubtless  is  a 
strange  thing.  She  has  bought  her  expe- 
rience dearly,  and  she  longs  mightily  to 
save  those  she   loves  the  hard  and  bitter 


lessons  she  has  learned  herself;  yet  when 
she  offers  the  wisdom  she  has  garnered,  it 
is  often  scorned. 

Somebody  says  that  to  accept  the  re- 
sults of  another's  experience  is  like  drink- 
ing champagne  after  the  froth  is  off.  We 
possess  an  inborn  perversity  which 
makes  us  determined  to  **  see  the  folly  of 
it "  for  ourselves,  and  to  take  nobody's 
else  word  in  the  matter. 

Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  of  the  slight- 
ing of  Grandmamma's  counsel — this  slight- 
ing which  is  hard  to  understand,  and  which 
sometimes  grieves  her  tender  heart. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  which  she 
does  not  always  appreciate.  If  she  would 
give  them  due  consideration,  she  might  not 
think  so  hardly  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
who  take  their  own  way  and  not  hers. 

The  conditions  of  life  and  society 
change  every  day  slightly,  making  great 
changes  in  the  course  of  years.  The  rules 
that  could  govern  conduct,  or  be  of  use  in 
superintending  the  affairs  of  others,  fifty 
years  ago,  are  not  of  the  same  value  to- 
day. School-children  are  not  treated  as 
they  were  fifty — yes,  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Witness  the  wonderful  stories  fathers  and 
mothers  tell  of  the  way  they  were  made  to 
behave  and  were  forced  to  study  when 
they  were  young.  Nor  are  the  children  of 
a  family  governed  by  the  same  kind  or  de- 
gree of  authority  that  was  in  vogue  at  that 
time. 
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The  manners  and  customs  of  that  age 
could  not  possibly  be  carried  out  to- 
day. Housekeeping  could  not  be  done, 
servants  ruled,  or  children  trained  by  the 
exact  methods  that  our  mothers  used 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Which  of  us  could 
keep  the  peace  a  week  if  we  tried  it  ? 

More  than  this,  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding each  case,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  each  person  works,  must  de- 
cide action  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ex- 
perience of  another  (even  Grandmamma), 
cannot  be  accepted  as  an  absolute  rule  in 
every  difficulty.  The  best  guides  amid 
perplexities  are  those  from  within  and 
from  above;  not — I  say  it  with  firmness — 
from  without. 

But  Grandmamma — dear  old  lady — 
doesn't  always  think  of  this.  She  cannot  see 
why  the  plan  of  her  own  housekeeping  isn't 
the  best  Martha  can  find  to-day.  She 
won't  be  convinced  that  the  laws  she  en- 
acted among  her  own  servants  couldn't  be 
enforced  with  propriety  in  Martha's  kitch- 
en. She  is  hurt  that  you  won't  employ  the 
same  means  she  took  to  "  break  Will's  tem- 
per "  in  dealing  with  Harry.  And  she 
thinks  that  children  could  be  "  seen  and 
not  heard"  as  completely  as  when  she  was 
young. 

She  even  (bless  her  for  the  mistake!) 
tells  us  what  good  and  amiable  children 
we  used  to  be  ourselves;  how  far  supe- 
rior in  mind,  morals,  and  manners  (to  say 
nothing  of  education)  to  her  own  grand- 
children. But  at  this  point  we  kiss  her 
hand  and  retire.  Whose  memory  but 
Grandmamma's  holds  us  in  the  same  kindly 
regard  ? 


There  are  a  few  Grandmammas — I  mean 
there  is  just  one,  here  and  there,  who  does 
not  stop  at  offering  Mer  advice,  or  even  at 
lamenting  that  it  is  not  taken.  She  com- 
plains to  the  grandchild  of  the  obstinacy 
or  mistaken  views  of  his  parents.  She 
may  tell  him  how  badly  he  is  treated  by 
such  a  course  of  action  as  his  mother 
adopts;  or  how  queer  it  is  of  his  father  to 
do  such  things.  If  the  parents  happen  to 
be  conscientious  people,  this  is  a  great 
trial  to  encounter,  particularly  when  the 
child  brings  out  the  speech  to  justify  him- 
self in  proceeding  against  his  parents' 
wishes:  "Grandmamma  says  I  ought  to 
do  it!" 

"  Grandmamma  says  Papa  shouldn't  do 
that!" 

If  the  parents  are  differently  situated 
with  regard  to  money  matters  from  Grand- 
mamma, it  is  rather  disagreeable  to  hear, 
"  Grandmamma  says  I  ought  to  have  such 
a  thing!"  "  Grandmamma  says  you  never 
did  that  when  you  were  little!" 

It  is  not  easy  to  steer  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  To  uphold  grandmamma's 
dignity  and  infallibility  to  these  clear- 
sighted youngsters,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  force  upon  their  minds  the  fact  that 
Papa  and  Mamma  must  be  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  children's  behavior,  as  Grand- 
mamma was  the  best  judge  for  her  own 
children — this  is  no  light  task. 

Grandmammas  should  consider  that  al- 
though they  can  see  so  clearly  where  their 
children  are  making  mistakes,  it  is  often 
the  part  of  the  wise  to  let  them  learn  as 
they  learned  themselves — by  experience. 
Eva  LiTcett  Carson, 


OUR  GRANDMOTHERS'  NEEDLES   AND  OURS. 


FROM  the  earliest  days,  women  have 
used  their  needles  to  produce  results 
which  in  their  own  time  were  called  beau- 
tiful. If  we  fail  to  find  our  ideal  of  beauty 
in  some  of  their  work,  it  is  because  "  The 
old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new," 
and  our  tastes  have  been  cultivated  to  fit 
our  own  day  and  generation. 

Not  to  the  marvellous  Flemish  tapestries, 
or  the  hand-made  laces  of  the  old  world, 
or  the  weaving  of  India  rugs,  do  we  refer, 
but  to  the  wonderful  industries  that  filled 
our  grandmothers',  and  great-grandmothers* 
days. 

What  household  does  not  possess  heir- 
looms, faded  and  worn  perhaps,  or  possibly 
bright  from  careful  preservation  ?  And  do 
they  not  tell  much  of  the  care,  the  activity, 
•  the  skill,  and  even  the  thought  of  the  last 
generation?  What  one  of  us  as  children 
has  not  chosen  the  pretty  blocks  of  delaine 
in  grandmother's  quilt,  with  the  "I  take 
this  one  "  and  "  I  choose  that,"  which  make 
possession  in  childhood  ?  Such  vines  and 
flowers  and  bright  colors  are  not  found 
now,  and  there  is  no  one  to  put  them  to- 
gether if  found. 

Then  the  samplers  that  one  will  still  find 
in  many  a  "  spare  room  "  in  old  fashioned 
country  houses;  what  selecting  of  colors, 
and  trying  of  eyes,  many  times  by  the  dim 
light  of  a  tallow  candle,  they  show;  what 
skill  to  set  each  stitch  just  right  so  that 
the  pattern  should  not  be  spoiled;  and  then 
the  name  and  the  age  of  the  maiden  who 
worked  it,  with  its  date  of  long  ago  !  Who 
can  study  one  of  these  bits  of  old-fashioned 
fancy  work  without  an  interest  in  the  girl 
of  the  past,  who  wove  into  it  much  of  the 
brightness,  perhaps  much  of  the  sadness,  of 
the  life  which  surrounded  her  ? 

A  never-to-be-forgotten  sampler  was  one 
studied  at  intervals  through  a  long  night- 
watch,  in  a  country  house.  An  imposing 
tombstone,  with  the  names  inscribed  of 
those  who  had  departed  this  life  and  those 
who  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  do 
so  within  an  allotted  time,  held  the  central 
position.     Clustered    around    were     three 


weeping  women,  their  faces  so  covered  by 
handkerchiefs  that  only  the  fiat  curls  ar- 
ranged at  either  ear  remained  visible,  while 
the  lack  of  elbow  joints  in  the  arms,  gave 
an  exceedingly  stiff  appearance  to  the 
mourners;  and  the  covered  faces  suggested 
the  thought  that  the  artist  felt  doubtful  of 
her  skill  in  facial  expressions.  A  very  lit- 
tle boy,  with  trousers  to  his  heels,  also 
weeping  but  unprovided  with  a  handker- 
chief, completed  the  picture.  The  effect 
produced  was  indescribable.  The  midnight 
hour,  the  jointless,  weeping  women,  the  sor- 
rowful boy,  and  the  ghostly  suggestion,  pro- 
duced an  impression  that  only  time  can  ef- 
face, and  spoke  volumes  for  the  success  of 
the  fair  worker  in  carrying  out  her  design, 
if  not  in  the  cheerful  choice  of  a  subject. 

The  album,  and  log-cabin  quilts,  wax- 
flowers  and  shell-frames,  crocheted  and 
knit  counterpanes  of  marvellous  patterns, 
each  had  its  day,  but  the  needlework  in 
worsted  and  silk  shows  forth  the  manner  of 
life,  and  occupied  the  thoughts  beyond  the 
other  efforts  of  their  time. 

Will  not  the  craziest  of  all  crazy  things, 
the  crazy  quilt,  elicit  as  many  smiles  from 
our  grandchildren  as  our  grandmothers' 
samplers  do  from  us?  The  wild  chasing  of 
fancy  stitches  over  its  surface  cannot  com- 
pare in  real  fineness  to  the  shadings  and 
care  in  the  older  fancy  work.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  a  similar  enjoyment  to  that 
we  take  in  the  old  delaines,  when  our  quilts 
are  mellow  with  age  and  the  silks  have  be- 
come old  fashioned.  However  they  are 
viewed  they  will  have  to  take  their  chances 
with  the  rest,  for  they  seem  to  be  the  style 
of  work  this  generation  will  leave  as  heir- 
looms. 

Not  only  in  quilts  but  in  sofa  pillows, 
tidies  and  even  in  pillow  shams,  has  the 
crazy  fever  held  sway.  While  spending  an 
evening  in  a  distant  city,  some  years  ago,  a 
pretty  quakeress  said  to  me  as  she  ran  her 
needle  in  and  out  of  a  crazy  patch,  "  Is 
thee  fond  of  crazy  work?"  Upon  my  an- 
swering and  inquiring  about  her  own 
tastes,  she  said,  "  I  have  made  nine  crazy 
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sofa  pillows  in  moments  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  called  wasted."  With  an 
inward  smile  I  felt  that  some  of  our  busy 
lives  would  hardly  admit  of  nine  crazy  sofa 
pillows,  but  we  can  not  judge  another's  life 
by  our  own,  and  they  certainly  had  not 
been  idle  moments. 

Some  of  the  fine  bits  of  linen,  doilies, 
and  covers,  and  pretty  afghans,  will  doubt- 
less find  their  way  into  the  next  generation, 
together  with  some  of  our  pretty  outlining 
and  embroideries,  but  much  of  our  fancy 


work  follows  the  fashion  of  a  season,  is 
used,  then  thrown  aside,  or  given  away. 

Would  it  not  be  a  pleasant  occupation 
for  many  of  our  girls  to  fashion  something, 
the  best  of  its  kind,  in  the  style  of  the  days 
they  live  in,  so  well,  and  so  prettily,  that  it 
would  be  worth  keeping  as  a  reminder  of 
these  days  when  they  are  past,  and  we  our- 
selves are  among  the  old-fashioned  things; 
and  would  also  be  worth  sending  down  the 
time  as  our  grandmothers'  things  have 
come  to  us?  H.  E.  £>. 


SUMMER  COSTUMES. 


dicrously 
cleaner. 


of      a 
Luckily, 


IKE  a  ghost  of 
past  folly  has 
come  back  the 
very  long  skirt, 
touching  all 
the  way 
around,  and 
brushing  the 
dusty  p  a  V  e- 
ments,  till  the 
wearer  re- 
minds one  lu- 
new-fangled  street- 
these     secreters     of 


dirt  are  made  severely  plain  in  style^ 
the  shopping  and  travelling-dresses  being 
laid  in  long,  English  folds,  while  the 
visiting,  carriage,  and  house-gowns  have 
little  or  no  drapery.  It  is  allowable  to 
have  the  skirt  caught  up  on  each  side  to 
relieve  the  plain,  round  appearance,  but 
the  only  trimming  must  be  aroimd  the  bot- 
tom, which  is  cut  in  Greek  or  Van  Dyke 
style  or  finished  with  a  plain  band  of  vel- 
vet or  braid.  Short,  round  waists,  without 
visible  darts,  accompany  these  skirts.  For 
a  slender,  graceful  girl  this  kind  of  dress  is 
undoubtedly  becoming,  but  a  stout  woman 
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could  hardly  look  worse  in  a  Bloomer  cos- 
tume. Women  who  incline  to  embonpoint 
would  do  well  to  remember  that,  as  they 
have  not  sylph-like  figures,  they  cannot 
wear  loose,  full  draperies,  and  should  not 
try  to  conform  to  fashions  set  by  some 
sister  who  has  a  "  lean  and  hungry  look," 
and  wishes  to  conceal  it. 

The  tailor-made  waist  is  handsomer  and 
more  man-like  than  ever,  and  a  boon  to 
girls  who  rejoice  in  a  masculine  cut  to  their 
apparel.  It  is  double-breasted,  with  a  re- 
vers  collar  showing  shirt-waist,  standing- 
collar  and  cravat.  The  back  is  very  long, 
forming  tails  about  nine  inches  in  length. 
At  this  rate  our  brothers  will  soon  have  to 
support  a  placard  inscribed,  as  children 
label  their  drawings,  "  This  is  a  man." 

The  materials  for  travelling  dresses  are 
of  cheviot,  English  serge  and  Scotch  tweed 
and  if  good  wearing-colors  are  chosen,  are 
the  most  useful  dresses  imaginable,  as  the 
dust  may  be  easily  shaken  from  them  and 
they  seldom  fray  and  grow  "  shiny." 

Calling  and  reception -gowns  are  of  plain 
and  satin-striped  grenadine,  India  silk  and 
camel's-hair  serge.  Some  of  the  grenadines 
have  colored  borders  and  are  made  up  over 
silk  of  the  same  shade  as  the  border. 
While  these  are  pretty  the  wearer  wearies 
of  them  sooner  than  of  the  plain  black 
grenadine,  which  is,  after  all,  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  serviceable  materials  for 
the  warm  weather.  The  woman  who  pos- 
sesses this,  handsomely  made,  has  a  heart 
for  any  fate  in  the  way  of  calling,  driving, 
church,  etc. 

The  new  lace  gowns  have  large  sleeves 
and  Figaro  jackets  of  colored  silks  heavily 
embroidered  in  jet  and  velvet.  Black 
polka-dotted  lace  is  made  up  over  black 
silk  covered  with  polka-dots  of  a  light 
shade  and  the  trimming  of  transparent  jet 
is  of  the  same  color  as  the  dot  in  the  silk. 
One  of  these  net  gowns  is  draped  over  black 
silk  with  a  yellow  dot  and  trimmed  with 
gold  jet.  Another,  of  white  lace,  is  made 
up  with  white  silk  dotted  with  violet  and 
trimmed  with  violet  passementerie.  Striped 
laces  arranged  in  the  same  way  with  shot- 
silk  linings  are  striking. 


One  costume  is  of  bronze  satin,  covered 
with  bronze  silk  tulle,  and  trimmed  with 
velvet  of  the  same  shade.  Gloves,  stock- 
ings and  low  shoes  to  match,  with  a  toque 
of  forget-me-nots  and  buttercups  complete 
this  outfit. 

There  ^are  new  and  strange  combinations 
in  materials  and  colors  this  season.  For 
instance,  China  silks  are  trimmed  with 
face  cloth  and  are  worn  with  heavy  serge 
coats  of  dark  blue  or  blue  faced  with  duck, 
showing  wide  revers  and  fastened  with 
large  white  pearl  buttons. 

Dark  blue  and  olive  green  form  another 
bizarre  combination.  This  is  illustrated 
in  a  gown  of  dark  blue  China  silk  with  an 
insertion  of  black  grenadine  banded  with 
olive  velvet  ribbon.  The  skirt  opens  on 
the  left  side  over  a  finely  pleated  and 
jaboted  panel  of  olive  mousseline  de  chiffon. 
The  right  side  of  the  waist  is  laid  in  folds 
which  cross  over  to  the  left  and  are  fas- 
tened with  a  large  rosette. 

Another  dress  is  of  old  blue  and  black 
striped  silk.  The  plain  skirt  is  finished 
above  the  hem  with  three  bands  of  blue 
cloth.  The  cloth  habit-shaped  waist  has 
silk  sleeves  and  a  small  Valois  collar  and 
fastens  in  a  double-breasted  form  with  two 
rows  of  pearl  buttons.  The  elaborate 
sleeves  are  so  high  and  full  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  wear  a  coat  over  them,  so  a 
sleeveless  vest  of  the  same  tone  and  mate- 
rial as  the  gown  is  necessary.  The  Medici 
vest-collar  may  be  of  velvet  or  of  silk.  Shoes 
and  stockings  to  match  this  costume  may 
be  worn  in  the  house. 

Hats  are  very  large,  the  brim  caught  up 
in  the  back  where  it  is  narrower  than  in 
front.  The  sailor  hat  is  still  popular,  the 
crown  being  lower  than  it  was  last  season, 
and  the  brim  perfectly  straight.  The  trim- 
ming is  worn  at  the  side.  Flower  toques 
are  fashionable.  One  of  the  newest  is 
composed  of  the  leaves,  stems  and  blos- 
soms of  the  clover,  with  a  little  puffing  of 
velvet  around  the  edge,  and  a  soft  rosette 
of  mousseline  de  soie  on  top. 

For  information  in  this  department  thanks 
are  due  Madame  A,  Barnes^  57  West  2zd 
St.,  New  York. 
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AN  OLD-FASHIONED  GARDEN. 


HAT  with  Chip- 
pendale furni- 
ture, Queen 
Anne  houses 
with  mottoes, 
dates  curiously 
carved  on  the 
outside,  and 
mediaeval  cos- 
tumes borrowed 
from  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite 
painters,  or  the  quaint  Kate  Greenaway  fig- 
ures, it  does  seem  indeed,  as  if  the  wheels 
of  time  had  run  back.  To  complete  the 
illusion  there  should  be  old-fashioned  gar- 
dens, the  like  of  which  were  common  in 
our  great -grandmothers*  time,  and  may  even 
now  be  seen  in  remote,  out-of-the-way  coun- 
try places,  where  they  have  not  yet  learned 
to  follow  the  later  fashion  of  riband  bor- 
ders and  stiff  flower-patches.  It  is  like  a 
page  out  of  a  stor>'-book  to  stroll  into  one 
of  these  old  gardens  in  a  hot  July  day. 

It  was  in  such  a  one  as  this — a  "  garden 
wild  ** — that  I  was  allowed  to  visit  as  a  great 
treat,  when  I  was  a  child.  In  one  comer 
knee-deep  with  rich,  blue-green  sward,  and 
umbrageous  with  the  low  sweeping  boughs 
of  two  or  three  old  apple  and  pear-trees, 
were  some  bee-hives;  and  on  a  sultry  after- 
noon the  low,  monotonous  droning  of  the 
bees,  as  they  went  out  or  in,  laden  with 
rich  spoils,  was  particularly  somnolent  in 
effect. 


Nature  here  seemed  to  run  riot.  The 
flowers  invaded  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the 
homelier  denizens  of  that  domain  were  not 
at  all  abashed,  but  cultivated  the  acquaint- 
ance of  their  betters  in  the  edge  of  the  par- 
lor-garden. There  were  no  set  beds  or  bor- 
ders, but  everything  took  its  own  sweet  will, 
and  sprang  up  any  where,  and  there  was  a 
charm  in  that  ''most  admired  disorder." 

Here  was  a  wilderness  of  roses,  moss- 
roses,  damask-roses  and  others  whose  names 
I  have  forgotten  in  all  this  waste  of  years; 
there  were  clumps  of  gaudy  hollyhocks, 
white  and  red  phlox,  London  pride,  marvel- 
of-Peru,  blue  larkspurs,  gay  columbines, 
fleur-de-luce  of  regal  memories,  and  yonder, 
a  place  odorous  with  the  spicy  breath  of 
the  clove-pinks.  Ah,  never  since  have  I 
seen  such  pinks;  they  fairly  intoxicated 
one  with  their  sweetness.  Lilies,  too,  the 
tall,  stately  day-lily,  with  her  pure  white 
bells,  amaryllis,  red  and  white,  and  flaunt- 
ing, blazing  tiger-lily  lent  their  beauty  to 
the  scene. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  honeysuckles, 
tulips,  the  marigolds,  the  lady's  slippers,  the 
bachelor's-buttons  that  all  flourished,  and 
lived  amicably  together.  Yonder,  where, 
earlier  in  the  season,  the  lilac  and  the  guel- 
der-rose bore  sweet  sway,  you  would  see  the 
modest  sweet-pea,  and  the  delicate  forget 
me-not.  In  that  long  narrow  border,  under 
the  low  window,  grew  and  bloomed  in  sweet 
profusion  the  crocus,  the  hyacinth,  the 
narcissus  and  the  golden  daffodil,  all  push- 


ing  up  from  under  the  sod  early  in  the 
spring  to  see  what  the  world  is  about.  The 
mert  niention  of  their  names  brings  up 
reminiscences  of  classic  fable,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ings you  remember,  makes  of  daffodils^  **  A 
brazen  helm  "  for  her  hero  Hector  All  these 
gave  way,  later  in  the  season ^  to  a  thicket 
of  evening-primrose  which  in  the  late  after- 
noon "  made  a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place.** 

Whichever  way  you  directed  your  steps, 
you  would  come  upon  a  mass  of  bloom  and 
color  and  sweetness;  and  anon  you  would 
come  [tlump  against  a  stone- wall  hidden  by 
vines  and  shrubs,  or  perhaps  an  apricot  tree 
trained  upon  it,  giving  you  visions  of  lusci- 
ous sweetness.  All  the  paths  led  some- 
where, you  were  only  sure  of  that;  you 
might  wander  about  in  a  miz-maze  for  some 
time  and  then  cut  across,  thinking  you 
could  see  a  way  out,  and  you  would  find 
yourself  amid  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes.  Ah,  me!  what  quantities  of  ruby 
and  golden  fruit  did  I  pluck  in  that  garden, 
and  what  tarts  and  jams  rewarded  my  la- 
bors. 

I  liked  especially  to  bury  my  face  in  the 
tall  clusters  of  the  bergamot  to  inhale  its 
fragrance;  and  then,  close  by  were  patches 


of  every  herb  you 
have  ever  heard 
of  J  or  read  of^ — 
rose  and  rosemary, 
sweet-marj  Oram 
and  sage^  thyme  - 
and  minl^  saffron  I 
and  sweet-basil.  I 
never  think  of  this 
last  without  think- 
ing ^f  poor  Isa- 
bella. 

I  have  perhaps 
confused  my  ten- 
ses   in   describing 

that  lovely  garden  as  it  really  existed, 
and  as  it  now  exists  in  my  memory.  I 
see  it  all  yet,  the  violets  in  the  grass,  the 
elder  bushes  down  by  the  little  brook  that 
flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  the  dam- 
son trees  near  the  side  door,  the  poppies  by 
the  front  gate,  the  many  tufts  of  striped 
riband  grass,  and  all  the  other  flowers  and 
plants  and  trees  which  I  have  enumerated, 
It  was  like  that  famous  garden  in  the  -^W- 
rif  Queene. — 

"  No  daintie  flowre  or  herbe  that  growes  on 
grounde. 
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No   arborett  with  painted  blossoms  drest 
And  smelling  sweete,  but  there  it  might  be 
found 

To  bud  out  fairer,  and  throwe  her  sweete 
smiles  all  around." 
I  want  every  woman  to  be  in  love  with 
such  a  garden  and  forthwith  resolve  that 
she  will  set  about  creating  one,  if  she  has  a 
plot  of  ground  which  she  can  call  her  own, 
in  town  or  country.  She  will  have  for  her 
pains  not  only  herbs  and  flowers,  and  vines 
and  shrubs  and  trees,  but  health  and 
beauty;  and  as  years  pass  by  it  will  gather 
up  its  associations.  It  will  be  for  her  a 
paradise  of  delights,  a  pleasaunce,  the 
name  we  sometimes  see  in  old  English  sto- 
ries. The  birds  will  build  their  nests 
there,  and  sing  for  her  their  sweetest  songs; 
the  bees  and  flutterflies  will  flaunt  on  dress- 
parade  and  spend  their  short  lives  there. 
It  will  be  a  place  for  the  children  to  play 
and  to  grow  up  in;  ifwill  be  a  place  for 
neighbors  and  friends  to  meet  for  social 
converse,  and  to  take  sweet  counsel  to- 
gether; it  will  be  a  place  for  happy  lovers 
to  take  their  stolen  interviews,  and  where 


the  old  story,  ever  new,  will  be  whispered 
into  willing  ears.  Every  tree-crotch  and 
arbor  and  alley  will  have  its  story. 

But  if  some  practical  woman  will  make 
objection  to  all  this  poetry  and  sentiment, 
she  will  not  find  it  unprofitable  from  a 
money  point  of  view. 

The  flowers  and  currants  and  gooseber- 
ries, the  damsons  and  apricots  will  find  a 
ready  market,  the  sweet-smelling  herbs  will 
be  caught  up  by  eager  buyers  for  cosmetics 
and  culinary  uses.  If  women  in  the  coun- 
try or  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  would  spend 
but  part  of  the  time  taken  up  in  chasing 
after  refractory  turkeys,  to  raising  early 
vegetables,  spinach,  asparagus,  lettuce,  peas 
and  beans,  they  would  be  largely  the  gain- 
ers in  pocket  and  sweetness  of  temper. 
Country  people  themselves  live  on  from 
year  to  year  on  the  same  diet  of  pork  and 
salt-fish  and  potatoes,  spoiling  their  diges- 
tion and  consequently  their  looks;  when 
by  only  a  little  outlay  of  time  and  atten- 
tion, they  could  secure  a  varied  and  health- 
ful supply  of  food  from  the  kitchen-garden 
at  their  doors.  Mary  Lloyd, 


(Marie  Bashkirtseff,  The  Journal  of  a 
Young  Artist,  1 860-1 884.  Cassell  Publish- 
ing Co.,  New  York.) 

The  "  Journal  "  is  a  psychological  study 
that  does  not  increase  one's  reverence  of 
human  nature;  "a  view  of  an  interior" 
which  moves  the  philanthropist  to  disgust 
with  Momus's  suggestion  of  a  window  above 
the  human  heart.  If  the  brilliant  linguist, 
artist  and  beauty,  who  will  be  remembered 
by  this  diary  longer  than  by  her  pictures, 
really  wrote  down  just  what  she  felt, 
thought  and  believed,  she  was  selfish, 
greedy  and  ungrateful  beyond  the  average 
of  her  kind. 

"  This  is  the  first  occasion  during  my  life 
on  which  I  have  shed  tears  free  from  ego- 
tism or  anger,"  she  says  after  witnessing  a 
death-bed  scene. 

This  may  be  morbid  injustice  to  herself, 
but  we  cannot  attribute  to  such  a  mood 
her  consistent  depreciation  of  the  mother 
who,  biographers  tell  us,  still  mourns  her 
passionately,  and  whose  patient  love 
seemed  to  have  acted  upon  her  daughter 
like  a  fretting  thorn  in  her  side. 

"  Mamma  has  a  good  deal  of  intelli- 
gence, very  little  learning,  no  knowledge 
of  the  world,  no  tact  whatever;  and  her 
faculties  have  deteriorated  through  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  the  servants,  my  health 
and  the  dogs,"  is  one  of  the  mildest  ex- 
pressions of  the  petted  child  who  cries  out 
again  and  again:  "  Nobody  loves  me!  I  am 
so  weary  of  life  that  I  should  like  to  die. 
Ndthing  interests  me,  nothing  amuses  me!" 

Her  family  were  a  ceaseless  trial,  for 
more  than  any  other  reason  because  they 
were  fond  and  proud  of  her;  she  ridicules 
them,  one  and  all,  calculates  cleverly  upon 
her  diplomatic  abilities  in  the  management 
of  her  father,  and  coolly  analyzes  the  tears 


she  shed  upon  hearing  of  his  death.  In 
short,  her  supreme  egoism  is  like  a  cold 
nightmare  to  the  reader  after  the  fact  be- 
comes apparent  that  it  is  her  one  and  only 
passion.  Her  religious  aspirations  are  hys- 
terical, her  ambition  takes  no  higher  flight 
than,  "What  I  want  is  to  be  fam<Tus!  I 
will  be  famous!"  Her  levies  upon  friends, 
kindred,  country,  lovers — upon  Heaven  it- 
self, are  for  food  for  this  monstrous  self- 
love. 

"  A  God  who  sees  everything  that  takes 
place,  who  interests  Himself  in  our  affairs, 
to  whom  we  may  pray  for  what  we  desire 
— I  should  like,  indeed,  to  believe  in  such 
a  God;  but  if  He  existed,  would  He  suffer 
things  to  be  as  they  are?" 

That  is,  "  Would  He  not  minister  to 
Marie  Bashkirtseff's  desires  and  whims? 
Would  He  allow  her  to  cry  out,  *  I  have 
always  been  unfortunate  in  everything?'  " 

"  To  Die!"  thus  she  rages  at  thought  of 
leaving  the  life  at  which  she  yet  rails  inces- 
santly. "To  die,  my  God!  to  die!  To 
die  like  a  dog — to  die  as  a  hundred  thou- 
sand other  women  have  died  whose  names 
scarcely  survive  upon  their  tombstones!" 

No  sadder  cry  was  ever  prompted  by  an 
ignoble  ambition.  Hers  was  pessimism  of 
the  dreariest  type. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  committed  himself  to 
the  assertion,  "  It  is  a  book  without  a  par- 
ellel."  For  the  honor  of  our  common  hu- 
manity, let  us  believe  that  the  subject  of 
the  queer  autobiography  left  few  copies  of 
herself  upon  the  earth  when  she  fulfilled 
her  own  prediction,  and  "  died  with  the 
dying  year." 


(  Warp  and  Woof  or  New  Frames  for 
Old  Pictures,     By  Frances  Hartson  Wood 
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and  Eva  Paine  Kitchell.  Published  by  F. 
H.  Wood,  Boonton,  N.  Jersey.) 

A  book  which  uses  its  story  chiefly  as  a 
vehicle  for  conveying  opinions  upon  social 
questions  to  the  readers  can  hardlv  be 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary 
novel.  X^c  temperance  banner  is  waved 
in  nearly  every  chapter  of  "Warp  and 
Woof,"  and  woman  suffrage,  negro  emanci- 
pation, social  purity  and  divers  political 
issues  all  receive  their  share  of  attention. 
The  plot  of  the  book  is  almost  nothing,  a 
mere  thread  serving  to  connect  chapters 
of  reminiscences  and  of  dissertations  upon 
society  evils  and  their  reforms.  Here  and 
there  is  a  clever  bit  of  character-sketching 
or  of  description,  as  the  following.  The 
author  is  speaking  of  a  certain  young 
preacher. 

"  His  sermons  I  seldom  heard,  but  I  have 
most  vivid  recollections  of  his  prayers  on 
great  occasions,  so  long  that  I  used  to  feel 
a  childish  pity  for  the  Great  Listener. 
They  were  very  instructive  in  a  geographi- 
cal way,  for  they  took  the  congregation  all 
over  the  globe.  And  to  quote  Uncle  Tim 
once  more,  *  he  rcfely  had  no  idee  how  big 
the  arth  was  until  he  heard  the  parson 
pray.  Moreover,  he  was  thankful  that  no- 
body hadn't  found  out  for  certain  that  the 
planets  had  inhabitants,  for  then  Rev.  B'd 
feel  it  his  duty  to  remind  the  Lord  of  *em 
every  Sunday  in  addition  to  the  "  dwellers 
of  the  icy  north  "  and  the  "  islands  of  the 
South  Sea."  There's  some  as  du  say,* 
Uncle  Tim  concluded,  *as  how  he  don't 
reely  give  himself  time  to  pray  for  Keni- 
way,  poor  Ackerman,  and  such,  he's  too 
busy,  kinder  ballooning  it  over  the  four 
quarters  of  the  arth.  But  law!  he's  young 
yit.     He'll  lam.' " 

Even  to  those  who  do  not  fully  accord 
with  the  views  held  by  the  writers,  the  book 
will  be  found  pleasant  reading,  while  those 
who  advocate  its  tenets  will  doubtless  be 
enthusiastic  in  their  admiration. 


(Asolando  Fancies  and  Facts,  by  Robert 
Browning.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

This  little  volume  has  perhaps  as  its 
chief  interest  the  melancholy  one  con- 
nected with  its  being  Browning's  latest 
published  work.  Abounding,  as  does 
much  of  his  work,  to  the  uninitiated,  in 
involved  phrases,  difficult   of  comprehen- 


sion, the  book  yet  enshrines  several  jewels 
which  having  once  found,  the  lover  of 
graceful  verse  would  not  willingly  lose. 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned  such  poems 
as  "  Summum  Bonum,"  "  Bad  Dreams,  L," 
"  Poetics,"  "  Humility,"  "  Speculative," 
and  a  few  others.  The  print,  paper  and 
binding  are  all  attractive. 


(Little  Saint  Elizabeth  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.) 

Mrs.  Burnett  has  so  long  been  facile 
princeps  among  children  and  story-tellers, 
that  it  has  about  come  to  the  point  when 
commendation  of  her  work  in  this  line  goes 
without  saying.  The  daintily  bound  and 
illustrated  volume  will  only  endear  her 
more  to  the  hearts  of  little  men  and  women 
everywhere.  Her  childish  Saint  Elizabeth 
well  deserves  a  place  by  the  side  of  Sara 
Crewe,  and  the  fairy  tales  which  fill  the 
rest  of  the  book  are  charming  even  to  the 
adult  reader.  How  much  more  delightful 
then,  must  the  children  find  them! 


(  The  Wisdom  and  Eloquence  of  Webster, 
Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Bulwer,  Compiled  by 
C.  L.  Bonney.  Published  by  John  B. 
Alden,  N.  Y.) 

In  this  day,  when  we  must  take  our 
knowledge  of  many  so-called  standard 
works  from  samples,  as  women  judge  of  a 
whole  dress  by  the  inspection  of  a  frag- 
ment of  the  material,  such  compilations  as 
the  above  possess  a  value  they  would  have 
lacked  in  a  day  when  books  were  fewer 
and  leisure  more  abundant.  Who,  except 
the  political  student,  reads  Webster's 
speeches  nowadays?  Who  has  time  to 
familiarize  himself  with  Bulwer,  if  he  wishes 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  abreast  of  con- 
temporary literature?  But  in  these  two 
neat  volumes,  the  casual  reader  will  find 
extracts  from  the  utterances  of  the  Amer- 
ican statesman  and  from  the  writings  of 
the  English  novelist  that  will  give  him  a 
clear  idea  of  the  style  and  thoughts  of  both, 
while  he  is  spared  the  time  and  labor  the 
compiler  must  have  undergone  in  extract- 
ing these  gems  from  the  dust  in  which  they 
must  often  have  been  embedded. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a  child,  she  cried  for  Castoria. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 
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Vol.  IV. 


JULY,  1890. 


No.  4. 


EDITORIAL 

TO  BE  READ  ON   THE  GLORIOUS  FOURTH. 


T  is  not  practic- 
able to  publish 
all  the  excellent 
suggestions 
which  come  to 
this  office  from 
correspondents 
whose  interest 
in  the  Mary 
Washington 
Monument  Fund  is  active,  and  not  merely 
sentimental,  but  the  editors  make  room  for 
two  which  are  especially  seasonable. 
A  patriotic  man  says: 
"  People — some  of  whom  ought  to  know 
better — are  mixing  up  Mary  and  Martha 
Washington.  Why  not  give  a  line  of  defi- 
nition in  the  July  Home-Maker  on  this 
point?  Tell  them  that  Mary  was  George 
Washington's  mother,  and  a  woman 
among  ten  thousand.  That  she  moulded 
and  guided  the  growing  boy,  that  she  coun- 
selled the  lad  in  all  important  things,  that 
it  was  the  pith  she  put  into  him  which 
enabled  him  to  hold  the  helm  of  the  Ship 
of  State  firm,  and  guide  her  into  port.  If 
any  one  doubts  the  effect  of  her  influence, 
put  to  him  strongly  one  question:.  What 
would  have  been  the  result  upon  America 
had  Mary  Washington  died  when  her  eld- 
est son  George  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  his  father,  Augustine  Washington  (an 
estimable  but  commonplace  man)  been  left 
to  bring  up  the  boy? 
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"Why  not  call  the  coming  Fourth  of 
July  ^MotAer  Washington  Day,*  and  ask 
every  reader  of  The  Home-Maker  to  en- 
close to  you  on  that  holiday,  fifty  cents,  or 
a  dollar,  as  a  thank-offering  to  her  who 
gave  us  the  best  thing  Our  Country  has 
ever  produced  ? 

"  These  are  merely  suggestions.  Do  with 
them  what  you  will." 

A  woman — also  a  patriot — says: 

"  If  you  were  to  issue  a  Fourth-of-July 
call  to  each  one  of  your  readers,  man  or 
woman,  whose  mother  bore  the  name  of 
*  Marjy'  to  send  you  a  contribution  to  the 
Mary  Washington  Monument  Fund,  the 
result  would  astonish  the  country,  provided, 
always,  //  were  possible  to  get  the  money.  I 
was  much  impressed  by  the  simple  elo- 
quence of  the  line  accompanying  Messrs. 
Woodard  and  Jack's  gift  of  a  base  for  the 
memorial  stone: 

**  •  In  memory  of  all  good  mothers.*  *' 

Imagination  totters  at  the  estimate  of 
the  sum  which  would  be  poured  into  the 
treasury  of  the  '*  Fund  "  were  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  United  States  who  owes 
whatever  is  best  and  highest  in  him  or  her- 
self to  a  "  good  mother,"  to  send  even  a 
dime-token  of  appreciation  of  the  benefit. 

Those  whose  memories  run  back  to  the 
purchase,  by  an  association  of  patriotic 
women,  of  the  home  and  burial-place  of 
Washington,  do   not  overlook    the  fact 
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that  while  it  was  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  eloquence  of  one  man,  Edward 
Everett,  and  the  letters  of  one  invalid 
woman,  Miss  Cunningham,  that  the  sum 
was  raised  to  buy  Mount  Vernon,  the 
major  part  was  paid  in  donations  of  one  dol- 
lar each,  from  those  to  whom  members  of 
the  association  made  personal  application. 
Printed  appeals,  however  powerful  in  dic- 
tion, do  not  reach  the  masses  who  give 
money  for  benevolent  or  national  purposes. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  Grant  monument 
would  not  remain  a  myth,  nor  the  mother 
of  Washington  have  slept  for  a  century 
in  a  nameless  grave.  It  is  upon  individual 
effort  that  success  in  such  enterprises  must 
evei:  depend.  This,  those  who  have  at 
heart  the  holy  duty  of  re-building  the 
ruined  tomb  of  Mary  Washington,  in- 
voke from  each  woman  who  reads  these 
lines.  A  dozen  words  uttered  at  breakfast 
upon  the  Nation's  Birthday,  the  trifling 
labor  of  enclosing  cheque,  postal  order  or 
even  postage  stamps  for  whatever  amount 
may  be  convenient,  to  Marion  Harland^  care 
of  The  Home-Maker  Company^  44  East 
\\th  Street^  New  York^  represent  the  labor 
to  the  individual.  The  aggregate  will 
swell  the  fund  to  a  degree  incredible  to 
one  who  has  not  tried  to  count  rain-drops, 
or  to  compute  the  millions  raised  yearly  as 
"  Peter's  Pence,"  and  the  "  Day  we  Cele- 
brate "  in  this  year  of  grace,  1890,  will  be 
marked  with  a  white  stone  in  the  history 
of  the  effort  to  undo  a  national  wrong. 


"  UNANSWERED." 
Most  methodical  correspondents  divide 
their  letters  into  two  piles,  or  file  them 
apart  as  ^^  Ansu^ered'*  and  "  Unannvered'' 
With  the  best  intentions,  the  busy  man,  or 
the  woman  whose  time  is  never  her  very 
own  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
twenty-four,  allows  a  disheartening  accu- 
mulation upon  the  debit  side  of  the  letter- 
book.  If  he  or  she  occupy  a  public  or 
official  position,  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
keep  the  account  balanced  without  the  aid 


of  stenographer,  amanuensis,  and  type- 
writer. 

"  I  do  not  pretend,"  says  the  autocrat 
who  is  renewing  his  youth  and  his  readers' 
"  Oxer  the  Teacups,""  "  that  I  receive  six 
hundred,  or  even  sixty  letters  a  day;  but  1 
receive  a  good  many,  and  have  told  the 
public  of  the  fact,  under  the  pressure  of 
their  constantly  increasing  exactions.  .  . 
But  what  does  not  one  have  to  submit  to 
who  has  become  the  martyr — the  Saint 
Sebastian — of  a  literary  correspondence!" 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  lines  to 
treat  of  the  case  of  such  eminent  victims 
of  what  even  our  sweet-hearted  autocrat 
calls  **  well-meaning,  but  merciless  task- 
masters." Neglect  of,  say  twenty  out  of 
the  sixty  that  must  be  opened, /^r  diem^ 
especially  if  the  neglected  third  do  not  in- 
close stamps  for  reply,  is  more  than  par- 
donable. It  must  be  many  times,  inevit- 
able, if  Saint  Sebastian  pretends  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  an  eleemosynary  scribe. 

It  is,  however,  asserted  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple which  is  tenable,  that  a  civil  letter 
should  have  a  civil  reply,  by  the  hand  of 
the  one  who  receives  it,  or  through  his  secre- 
tary. Even  the  man  who  writes  to  borrow 
money,  or  to  solicit  a  subscription,  if  he 
be  an  acquaintance  of  him  to  whom  appli- 
cation is  made,  and  couches  his  suit  re- 
spectfully, does  not,  in  offering  it,  forfeit 
his  right  to  courteous  treatment. 

A  request  for  an  explanation  of  what  in 
business  or  private  life  perplexes  or 
wounds  the  writer,  should  take  rank  with 
"  confidential  debts."  Silence,  after  the 
receipt  of  such  a  communication,  penned 
in  a  reasonable  spirit,  is  an  insult.  Any- 
thing else  is  preferable  to  mute  oversight 
of  that  which  costs  the  correspondent  so 
much  anxiety  that  he  could  not  rest  with- 
out putting  it  in  bl^ck  and  white.  The 
man  who  fails  to  recognize  this  by-law  of 
good  breeding,  founded  as  it  is  upon  com- 
mon  humanity  and  honesty,  is  a  boor,  or 
culpably  careless. 

Remissness  in  a  duty  so  obvious  as  to  be 
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self-evident  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
social  failings,  and  the  excuse  of  "  no  time 
to  attend  to  it,"  not  the  least  egregious  of 
social  lies.  Napoleon's  habits  of  not  open- 
ing a  letter  for  three  weeks,  in  which  time 
he  usually  discovered  that  most  of  them 
had  answered  themselves,  was  as  heartless 
as  most  other  affectations  attributed  to  the 
Prince  of  Poseurs.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton allowed  not  even  a  note  to  pass  with- 
out being  read,  if  possible,  on  the  day  in 


which  it  was  received,  and  answered  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  them  with  his  own  hand. 
It  is  the  recognition  of  the  minor  obli- 
gations of  society  and  family  that  makes 
breeding  even-threaded  and  durable,  war- 
ranted to  wash  and  to  wear.  Disregard  of 
them  produces  such  incongruous  fabrics 
as  travellers  bring  home  from  barbaric  na- 
tions,— a  thin,  coarse  web,  made  stiff  and 
gaudy  with  embroidery  in  gold  and  silver 
threads. 


HONOR  AND  THE  FOURTH. 


Honor,  as  some  sort  of  a  gun  again  made  her  start 
r  her  little  pink  shells  of  ears  with  her  white  hands, 
y  wasn't  I  born  under  a  despotism! 
doctor  was  coming  down  the  stairs  and  he  heard 

He  paused  n  moment  in  a  bewildered  way,  as  if  his  own 
ears  had  played  him  fals^,  or  as  if, — familiar  as  he  was  with 
this  language  not  his  own,— so  familiar  that  he  spoke  it  more 
art'urately  than  most  of  those  do  whose  mother-tongue  it  is, 
—he  must  have  mistaken  its  meaning  now. 

Honor  would  hardly  have  cared  to  be  overheard  by  this 
person,  had  she  thought  before  she  spoke.      For  his  un- 
known history,  his  grand  manner,  and  his  heroic  build  had  caused  many  a  fancy  of  hers  to 
flutter  round  him.     With  his  youth,  his  learning,  his  great  stature;  his  fair,  cold  beauty, 
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his  bold  and  noble  cast  of  countenance,  he 
had  seemed  to  Honor  more  like  some 
Scandinavian  god  than  an  ordinary  mor- 
tal; and  she  saw  in  his  slightest  action  in- 
dications of  a  fineness  of  breeding  which 
spoke  of  very  different  usages  from  those 
about  him  now. 

Dr.  Basil  had  not  been  long  in  the  town, 
to  which  he  had  come  quite  unheralded; 
but  he  had  already  conquered  his  place 
there,  and  had  then  exhibited,  to  those 
desiring  or  deserving.it,  certain  credentials 
which  announced  in  a  way  admitting  no 
dispute  that  Dr.  Basil  was  a  man  of  fam- 
ily, of  honor,  and  one  whose  word  was  in- 
trinsic truth  itself.  Of  course  there  were 
all  sorts  of  wild  rumors  afloat  concerning 
him  in  the  large  old  country-town:  he  was 
a  Russian;  he  was  a  prince;  he  was  a  rev- 
olutionist. But  at  length  the  popular  be- 
lief had  accepted  the  fact  that  he  was 
merely  a  Polish  student  who  had  been  too 
much  interested  in  politics,  and  had  come 
to  this  country  to  better  his  fortunes.  But 
whatever  he  had  been  or  was  now,  he  wxnt 
about  his  professional  work  with  a  concen- 
tration of  purpose  that  gave  him  small 
time  for  play;  and  no  woman  in  all  the 
place,  save  Honor  herself,  had  ever  seen 
that  blue  eye  of  his  lingering  on  her,  or  that 
face  softening,  and  gravely  stern  again  as 
he  addressed  her.  And  now  it  was  she  he 
heard  uttering  that  profane  sentence  in 
this  consecrated  air,  on  this  holy  day! 
*'Oh,  why  wasn't  I  born  under  a  despotism!'* 

"  Honor!  Honor!  Honor!"  rose  the 
response  from  the  whole  family, — at  least 
from  so  many  of  them  as  had  breakfasted 
together,  for  Florio  had  just  gone  out, 
and  Tom  had  not  yet  come  in,  and  Ben 
had  already  gone  to  bed  hors  du  combat — 
it  was  his  head  the  Doctor  had  been  called 
to  sew  up. 

"  You,  Honor,"  said  her  father,  "  the 
child  of  a  free  country!" 

"I  wonder  where  you'd  be,"  cried  the 
indignant  and  patriotic  Ted,  **  if  you  had 
been  born  under  a  despotism?  Picking  the 
buttermilk  out  of  your  teeth!" 

**  Theodore!"  said  his  horrified  mother, 
who  had  just  left  Ben  with  the  Doctor  and 
the  boy's  Aunt  Mercy,  Florio's  mother, 
impressing  upon  him  the  fact  that  they 
who  take  the  sword  must  perish  by  the 
sword — and  had  come  down  for  a  late  cup 
of  coffee. 

"  She'd  have  been  nobody  and  noth- 
ing," muttered  Teddy,  irrepressibly.  "And 
hear  her!  on  Fourth  of  July  morning!" 


"  Oh,  Ted  finds  his  own  account  in  his 
patriotism,"  said  Honor. 

"  I'm  afraid  he  has  the  right  on  his  side," 
said  his  father,  "  for  all  his  rude  expression. 
1  must  say  I  am  shocked  myself." 

"  I  have  been  shocked,"  rejoined  Honor: 
"  1  have  been  shocked  all  night  long,  and 
all  this  morning,  and  shall  be  all  day.  It 
has  been  one  succession  of  shocks  since 
midnight.  There  were  the  whole  crew  of  the 
grammar-school  boys  on  the  fence  yelling 
for  Ben,  firing  off  pistols  and  blowing  horns, 
till  he  and  Tom  tumbled  down  and  out 
with  them.  I  think  such  mothers  as  theirs 
ought  to  be  kept  without  sleep  for  a  week!" 

"  I  was  one  of  them,"  meekly  suggested 
her  own  mother,  leaning  her  tired  head  on 
her  hand. 

"  Poor  little  mother!  You  couldn't  help 
yourself,  and  you've  reaped  your  reward 
already!  Papa  could  have  helped  it.  My 
quarrel  is  with  papa, — he'll  go  to  sleep  this 
afternoon  when  I  read  him  the  paper  and 
never  know  he  was  awake  all  night.  As 
for  me,  the  moment  I  dropped  into  a  little 
nightmare,  a  horn,  or  a  pistol,  or  a  long 
fusillade  of  fire-crackers  waked  me;  I  was 
all  worn  out  when  the  joy-bells  began  to 
ring  at  five  o'clock  and  kept  it  up  for  an 
hour,  and  then  the  cannon  gave  a  salute 
for  every  State,  and  at  every  report  Mrs. 
Norcross's  baby  shrieked  in  terror;  and 
good  gracious!  papa,  how  many  States 
there  are!  Oh,  I  wished  half  had  seceded 
and  Canada  had  swallowed  the  rest!  And 
then  there  were  guns  and  torpedoes  and 
yells  on  every  side,  and  a  parade  of  Cal- 
ithumpians  with  a  band  of  discords  at  that 
unearthly  hour,  and  in  comes  Ben  with  his 
head  laid  open  by  a  ramrod,  and  we  shall 
be  lucky  if  there  are  as  many  fingers  and 
toes  and  teeth  and  eyes  in  the  family  to- 
night as  we  started  with  in  the  morning!" 

"  Oh,  shall  we  ?"  said  Ted,  in  a  fine  rage 
now. 

"  I  think,"  she  went  on,  "  that  old  John 
Adams  must  have  been  beside  himself 
when  he  advised  that  the  Fourth  of  July 
should  be  celebrated  with  gunpowder.  I 
am  sure  I  wish  I  had  been  bom  under  a 
despotism  where  they  had  nothing  to  cele- 
brate, and  didn't  celebrate  with  explosions 
and  accidents  when  they  had!" 

"  No  queen's  birthdays,"  said  her  mother, 
"no  royal  salutes—" 

"  No  broadsides,  no  bombs,  no  nothing!" 
said  Ted. 

"  You  would  rather  have  dynamite," 
said  her  father. 
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"  At  any  rate,  there'd  be  no  floral  pro- 
cessions for  me  to  attend  to  now,"  re- 
turned Honor.  "  And  Tm  worn  out  with 
settling  the  claims  of  "  Persia "  and  of 
**  Greece  "  as  to  oleanders  or  roses  on  their 
platforms,  and  the  pretensions  of  "  Italy  " 
as  to  going  before  "  Spain,"  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  girls  in  "  England  "  to  go 
without  a  canopy,  for  fear  they  won't  be 
seen,  and  of  the  girls  in  "  Hindostan  "  to 
have  a  canopy  for  fear  they'll  be  tanned. 
I  must  hurry  now  in  all  this  heat,  and  help 
start  them.  They're  as  happy  as  they  can 
be,  but  I  pity  them.  Aren't  you  coming, 
papa?" 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  be  worth  while, 
to  see  a  parcel  of  anachronisms?  and 
you  in  such  a  frame  of  mind!" 

"Oh!"  said  Honor,  laughing,  and 
showing  her  teeth,  white  as  rice-kernels. 
"  I  have  scolded  myself  into  the  best  of 
moods,  and  you  needn't  be  afraid.  I  sup- 
pose another  charm  of  this  delightful  day 
is  that  there'll  be  no  dinner  served." 

"  Why,  Honor,  you  wouldn't  keep  the 
servants  at  home  and  at  work  to-day?" 

"Oh, no;  it's  Independence  Day — it's  all 
right.  We  only  pay  them  for  staying  at 
home  and  at  work  to-day.  It's  part  of  the 
free-country  business.  But,  as  I  said,  I 
wish  I'd  been  born  under  a  despotism!" 

And  she  ran  off  for  her  hat  and  parasol 
and  the  starting-point  of  the  flower-peo- 
ple's parade. 

Poor  Honor's  ill-humor  was  not  a  very 
serious  affair;  the  sunshine  was  always 
just  behind  the  shower  with  her.  But  to- 
day it  was  not  merely  the  loss  of  sleep,  but 
in  the  great  tent,  where  they  were  trim- 
ming the  platforms  for  the  procession,  last 
evening  and  the  evening  before,  had  this 
young  Dr.  Basil  come  near  her?  After 
having  brought  her  to  the  .place  by  an  ac- 
cident that  threw  her  into  his  charge,  had 
he  not  left  her,  at  Mrs.  Scott's  bidding, 
and  then  suddenly  vanished? — and  if  it  had 
been  a  patient  that  had  called  him  out, 
had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  explain  it  ? 
Instead,  had  he  not  simply  stayed  away 
from  the  whole  thing  as  if  all  engaged 
upon  it  were  too  trivial  for  his  remem- 
brance? And  what  had  i)ut  her  particular- 
ly in  an  ill-humor  was  the  fact  that  she 
cared.  And  why  should  she  care  ?  Why 
should  a  stranger  coming  to  the  place, 
without  friends,  without  money,  have  made 
himself  such  a  power  that  his  friendship 
was  distinction  to  any  of  the  men,  his 
rare  smile  sunshine  to  all  of  the  women  ? 


To  all  the  women  ?  To  one  of  them  at 
least !  A  yellow-haired  young  giant,  of 
despotic  manner  and  strange  learning  who 
had  already  done  wonderful  things  in  his 
profession,  and  who  seemed  wrapped  in 
that  or  in  his  gloomy  thoughts,  he  never 
sought  her  society,  loitered  by  her  side,  or 
gave  her,  to  her  knowledge,  a  second 
glance.  It  was  humiliating  to  a  girl  who 
had  had  all  her  little  world  at  her  feet,  and 
— and — and  it  was  heart-breaking  ! 

Dr.  Basil,  who  had  stood  in  the  doorway 
during  these  various  remarks,  looking  from 
one  to  another  a  little  wonderingly,  came 
out  of  the  house  with  her, — a  cloud  upon 
his  face. 

"  When  I  have  children,"  said  he,  with 
the  least  possible  accent  distributed  over 
his  words,  "  they  shall  always  keep  the 
Fourth  of  July  with  fire-crackers,  and  toy 
cannon,  and  Greek  fire,  and — " 

"  And  broken  noses  and  torn  fingers," 
said  Honor,  who  had  looked  up  in  surprise, 
but  accommodated  herself  to  the  medical 
point  of  view.  "  You  will  lose  a  great 
deal  of  practice  on  that  day,  then,  for  it 
will  take  your  time  to  amputate  their 
limbs,  and  bind  up  their  bones,  and  cool 
off  their  burns." 

"They  will  be  Americans,"  said  he. 
"They  will  be  proud  of  their  country. 
They  will  be  glad  of  their  freedom.  They 
will  emphasize  the  vastness  of  space  be- 
tween the  old  world  and  the  new,  as  if 
America  were  another  star  in  the  immen- 
sity. Words  will  not  be  able  to  express 
their  joy.  Nothing  but  gunpowder,  gun- 
powder which  destroys  tyrants,  will  ex- 
press it  !" 

"  Gunpowder  doesn't  destroy  tyrants," 
said  Honor,  stopping  to  pinch  out  a  spark 
that  was  burning  a  hole  in  her  skirt.  "  It 
never  destroyed  one.  All  the  tyrants  that 
have  fallen,  the  real  tyrants,  have  fallen 
by  cold  steel.  Gunpowder  is  their  weapon, 
ihey  reign  by  means  of  it,  they  make  slaves 
and  keep  them  with  gunpowder!" 

"  All  the  same,  their  thrones  are  built  on 
it—" 

"  Then  I  should  think  some  one  would 
touch  a  match  to  the  sub-surface — " 

And  just  then  the  doctor  was  accosted 
and  taken  away  to  repair  some  damage 
caused  by  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the 
mighty  agent,  and  Honor  went  on  alone  to 
her  flower-people  and  passed  the  next  hour 
in  a  din  and  clamor  of  rival  beauties,  till 
before  the  platforms  trundled  away  she 
was  so  tired  she  could  have  cried. 
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They  were  all  off  at  last;  and  Honor 
thought  she  would  go  home  and  hide  her- 
self in  the  dark  and  the  cool  and  go  to 
sleep  if  she  could.  She  didn't  want  to  see 
one  of  the  things  again,  and  she  was 
sauntering  along  her  way  when  there  was 
Dr.  Basil  once  more,  driving  his  black 
horse,  though  now  reining  up  and  alight- 
ing beside  her. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  let  me  take  you  to 
see  these  flower-nations  as  they  pass." 

"  With  that  horse  ?"  she  exclaimed. 
"  And  torpedoes  and  drums  and  bugles  ? 
He  is  all  afire  now!" 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  not  his  master  ? 
That  I  have  named  him  Tzar  to  have  him 
master  me  ?  An  idle  folly,  that,  though. 
There  is  no  danger — pray  believe  me." 

And  perhaps  the  same  thing  in  him  that 
mastered  the  horse  mastered  her,  for  she 
let  him  assist  her  into  the  phaeton,  though 
her  heart  misgave  her,  and  when  Tzar  be- 
gan dancing  at  the  sound  of  a  distant  fife 
she  was  ready  to  beg  to  be  set  down 
again. 

"  You  see  what  the  dreadful  day  is!"  she 
exclaimed.  "  The  most  frightful  day  in 
the  calendar  !  A  physician  cannot  even 
visit  his  patients  with  safety  !" 

**  I  don't  see  it,"  he  said  smiling.  "  My 
horse  feels  the  music  as  I  do.  He  is  go- 
ing to  commit  no  more  impropriety  than 
I  shall.  Ah,  here  it  comes.  Now  remem- 
ber we  are  perfectly  safe,  and  enjoy  it." 

It  was  true  that  the  horse  danced  to  the 
music;  but  with  the  controlling  hand  on 
the  reins,  he  made  no  attempt  at  bolting, 
and  Honor  fancied  that  maybe  he  had  an 
admiring  eye  for  the  lovely,  dark-eyed  girls 
surrounding  Night  in  her  black  and 
spangled  tulle,  or  for  the  blushing  ones 
with  all  their  blue  and  gold  and  silver  and 
rose  gauzes  about  Morning,  or  for  the  sea- 
nymphs,  among  their  shells  in  their  pale- 
green  and  foamy  white.  And  then  as  the 
tableaux  of  the  various  nations  came  along, 
she  quite  forgot  horse  and  fear  and  tor- 
pedoes. 

"  Here  is  the  Orient,"  exclaimed  Honor. 
"  The  Chinese  women  — " 

"  Whose  ^eet  are  made  their  own  jailers," 
said  the  doctor. 

**  And  here  come  the  Hindostanee — " 

"  Pvscaped  to-day  from  their  zenanas." 

"  Aren't  they  lovely  with  their  gold- 
banded  snowy  muslins — " 

"  About  their  swarthy  beauty  ?'  Yes. 
One  would  not  think  they  were  ])nsoners 
of  almost  the  worst  slavery  that  exists." 


"  Dear  me!"  said  Honor.  "  Are  you  go- 
ing to  see  only  the  moral  aspects  ?" 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  see  the  immoral 
ones  ?"  he  laughed. 

"  This  is  Persia  now,"  she  said  presently. 
"  You  wouldn't  think  Sophie  Lee  would 
make  up  so  well  as  that  damsel  with  a  dul- 
cimer, would  you  ?" 

"  The  argent-lidded  Persian  girl.  That  is 
a  very  pretty  hareem  scene.  Yet  if  Russia 
were  free,  and  had  her  rights  as  the  head 
of  the  old  Byzantine  Empire,  there  would 
be  no  hareems  in  Ispahan  or  Constanti- 
nople." 

"  Ah,  now  you  must  see  Russia!"  she 
exclaimed,  as  the  next  platform  rolled 
along.     "  Tell  me,  is  it  right  ?" 

"  Furs  and  sledges  and  snows  and  Cos- 
sack warriors  and  barbaric  splendor,'* 
said  Dr.  Basil.  "  Ah,  the  directors  of  the 
scene  have  omitted  a  great  opportunity. 
They  should  have  had  officials  flogging 
young  girls  with  a  knout  on  the  bare  back. 
They  should  have  had  some  young  men 
on  the  march  with  their  manacles  biting 
into  the  bone — " 

**  As  if  there  were  any  truth  in  such 
stories!" 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  the  colrr 
burning  high  on  his  cheeks,  and  the  fire 
blazing  in  his  blue  eyes. 

"  As  if  every  one  didn't  know,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  that  England  is  the  rival  and 
enemy  of  Russia,  and  pays  for  having  these 
stories  told!" 

Dr.  Basil  was  controlling  himself  by  an 
effort  that  sent  the  blood  spinning  to  his 
forehead. 

"  I  suppose  you  would  believe  me^*  he 
said.  "  I  myself  have  seen  it.  It  was  my 
sister  Vera  who  was  flogged  till  she  fainted. 
Look  here."  And  he  pushed  back  his 
sleeve  and  cuff  and  showed  her  two  deep 
and  singular  scars  upon  his  outstretched 
wrist.     "  That  is  the  bite  of  those  fetters.'* 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Basil!"  cried  Honor.  "  Oh,  I 
didn't  know  !     How  can  you  forgive  me  !" 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  some  time, 
if  you  care  to  know,"  said  he,  gently,  as  it 
no  storm  of  memory  raged  within.  "  How 
we  escaped,  how  I  translated  Vasili  to 
Basil,  gave  up  the  idea  of  contending  with 
the  invincible,  felt  it  easier  to  conquer 
the  powers  of  sin  and  suff'ering  than  of  an 
imperial  government,  and  am  here,  and  am 
likely  to  be  here  for  a  long  and  solitary  life, 
since  my  sister  is  dead,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  woman  would  wish  to  share  my 
l)ossil)ilities.     But  come!"  said   Dr.   Basils 
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with  the  air  of  waking  from  a  dream; 
"  we  are  losing  the  sights, — steady,  Tzar, 
steady!  Yes,  they  are  very  fine,  these 
lovely  girls  of  the  Latin  races,  Italy, 
Spain, — but  with  their  flowers  and  scarfs 
they  do  not  tell  the  story  that  they  are  the 
creatures  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
These  ladies  of  France,  these  vine-dressers 
of  Champagne, — through  what  blood  they 
have  had  to  wade  to  escape  oppression! 
These  pretty  Irish  peasant-girls, — they 
should  not  be  so  plump;  they  should  be 
starving,  exiled;  there  should  be  the  old 
grandam  turned  out  of  the  shieling  to  sleep 
in  the  bog.  But  to  be  sure,  it  is  right;  one 
should  not  obtrude  such  sights  and  scenes 
on  pleasure.  You  must  pardon  me.  I 
have  been  guilty  of  bad  taste  in  doing  so." 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  sharply,"  you  never 
can  overlook  it!  I  ought  to  have  known! 
I  ought  to  have  known  what  you  are  in  this 
country  for!     I  ought — " 

"  What  am  I  in  this  country  for.  Miss 
Honor?" 

"  For  freedom,  for  safety,  for  happiness! 
Oh,  Dr.  Basil—" 

"  And  now,  you  see,"  he  said  lightly,  to 
break  the  spell  of  her  confusion,  "why 
nothing  but  gunpowder  can  express  the 
feelings  of  those  that  know  what  it  is  to  be 
born  under  a  despotism  when  they  see  the 
sunlight  come  sifting  through  that  flag 
splendid  as  a  flower,  and  comprehend  what 
a  free  country  is,  to  what  life  and  the  race 
are  lifted  by  it,  what  it  is  that  women  may 
become  under  it!  The  country  of  my 
fathers  is  vast,"  cried  Dr.  Basil,  taking  off 
his  hat  and  letting  the  wind  lift  the  wet 
curls,  "  a  vast  dungeon!  This,  my  new 
country,  is  vast.  I  rode  from  sea  to  sea 
days  and  nights  across  its  continental 
stretches;  everywhere  freedom,  growth, 
homes,  and  to  all  of  them  the  sunshine 
came  through  the  bright  stains  of  that  flag 
which  symbolizes  the  law  and  liberty  of 
the  stars  in  heaven  themselves!  Pardon 
me!"  he  said  abruptly.  "  I  never  speak  of 
these  matters  to  usual  people.  I  have  not 
spoken  of  myself  before  since  I  have  been 
on  this  side  of  the  world.  It  is  like  trifl- 
ing with  sacred  things.  But  to  you — "  he 
turned  upon  her  with  a  radiant,  smile  that 
changed  to  amazement  when  he  saw  the 
tears  running  over  her  face. 

"  You  must  let  me  get  down!"  she  cried. 
"  Indeed  you  must.  You  can  never  want 
to  see  my  face  again!     I  must  go!" 

And  before  he  could  put  out  a  detaining 
hand,  she  had  sprung  from  the   low   car- 


riage, darted  round  the  comer  of  the 
street,  and  disappeared  down  somebody's 
garden. 

It  was  perhaps  well  for  her  that  just  as 
Honor  reached  their  own  gates  a  howl 
greeted  her  and  high  heaven,  and  Teddy, 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  brothers,  ap- 
peared, blistered  with  pain,  his  face  blown 
full  of  black  specks  by  a  fuse  which  would 
not  wait  for  him  to  retire  before  changing 
its  conditions;  and  her  mother  being  up- 
stairs with  Ben,  it  took  her  and  the  sympa- 
thizing cluster  of  boys  a  good  ly  while  with 
warm  milk  and  water  and  the  points  of 
pins  and  the  heads  of  needles,  and  fre- 
quent successions  of  fresh  howls,  to  re- 
move the  heavier  deposits. 

"  Oh!"  cried  Ted,  looking  at  himself  in 
the  glass,  when  they  felt  they  could  do  no 
more,  "  I  shall  be  tattooed  for  life!" 

"No,"  said  Honor.  "We  outgrow  al- 
most everything." 

"  Anybody'd  suppose  you'd  been  blown 
up  yourself." 

"  You  will  be,  when  papa  comes  home 
and  finds  you  half-peeled,"  cried  Tom. 

"  Now,"  said  Honor,  "  you  had  better 
go  up  and  lie  down  beside  Ben  and  keep 
quiet  and  cool.  And  I  will  bring  you  up 
an  ice-cream  when  we  have  lunch." 

"  Fm  sure  I  sha*n't!"  answered  Ted. 
"  That's  a  nice  way  to  make  me  forget 
how  my  face  burns.  Come,  boys,  we're 
losing  lots  of  fun.  It's  Independence  Day 
and  I'm  going  to  do  just  as  I  please  before 
mother  comes  down  and  says  no." 

And  whooping  and  whistling  and  snap- 
ping torpedoes  to  right  and  left,  the  young 
savages  were  on  their  lawless  way  again. 

Honor  went  up-stairs  and  sent  her 
mother  down  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of 
the  piazza  vines;  for  Ben's  scalp-wound 
was  not  so  serious  as  to  need  constant  at- 
tendance, and  she  could  see  to  him  now. 
He  had  just  waked  from  a  long  sleep,  and 
there  was  no  time  for  reflection  or  remem- 
brance in  the  flood  of  talk  with  which  he 
overwhelmed  her  in  recalling  and  rehears- 
ing his  accident.  And  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  thought  and  solitude  after  that; 
for  the  rest  of  the  children  came  troop- 
ing in  and  out,  and  the  fireworks*  stored 
in  Ben's  room,  and  to  be  let  off  that  night, 
had  to  be  handled  once  more;  and  then 
her  father  came  home  to  lunch,  and  the 
bells  were  ringing  again,  and  in  a  short 
interval  of  silence  broken  only  by  a  far-off 
splutter  of  crackers  and  the  lonely  report 
of   an  occasional  rifle,  she  read  the  paper 


HE    HAD   JUST    WAKED    FROM    A    LONG    SLEEP.       (See  page  2^ l) 


according  to  custom.  But  before  she  had 
finished  yesterday's  news,  a  bunch  ot  can- 
non-crackers sounded  alarm  under  the  win- 
dows and  the  whole  hubbub  had  begun 
again. 

"  It  certainly  is  a  desperate  day!"  ex- 
claimed Honor,  laying  down  the  paper. 
"  All  the  freedom  in  the  world  can't  make 
pleasantness  out  of  noise  and  confusion, 
out  of  staying  at  home  and  doing  your 
own  work,  out  of  being  maimed  and 
bruised  yourself,  out  of  fearing  maiming 
and  bruising  for  others!" 

**  Perhaps  we  shall  outgrow  it,  as  Ted 
will  his  freckles,"  said  her  father. 

"  By  ^nd  by,"  she  said,  "  when  universal 
peace  reigns,  there'll  be  no  gunpowder. 
And  then  we  will  keep  the  day  with  music, 
— with  music  and  flowers  and  love  of  all 
mankind  in  our  hearts." 

"  Very  well.  Honor,"  said  her  father; 
"  you  have  advanced  some  way  since 
morning  in  seeing  the  virtue  of  keeping  the 
dav  at  all." 


At  last  Honor  had  the  chance  of  going 
to  her  room  and  of  sitting  down  with  her 
thoughts.  But  whatever  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour  she  spent  there,  no  one  would 
have  imagined  it  who  saw  her,  when  the 
maids  had  returned  and  the  tea-bell  rang, 
issue  refreshed  and  radiant,  in  her  snowy 
muslin,  the  color  on  her  cheek,  the  light 
in  her  dusky  eye,  the  dimpling  smile  about 
her  lips,  her  dark  braids  shining  like 
jacinth-stone.  Perhaps,  when  alone  in 
her  room,  an  after-thought  had  come  to 
her — not  of  what  she  had  said  to  Dr.  Basil, 
but  of  what  he  had  thought  it  worth  while 
to  say  to  her,  of  the  way  in  which  he  had 
looked  at  her  in  saying  it. 

He  looked  at  her  again  in  a.  few  mo- 
ments, although  possibly  not  quite  in  the 
same  way;  for  they  had  hardly  sipped  their 
tea,  and  her  father  had  but  just  succeeded 
in  partially  extinguishing  Tom's  care- 
fully arranged  bonfire  in  the  yard,  when 
Dr.  Basil  drove  up  with  Ted  bandaged  like 
a  mummy,  the  stick  of  some  one's  prema- 
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ture  rocket,  together  with  a  simultaneous 
tumble  off  a  fence,  having  broken  his  col- 
lar-bone, and  with  him  a  companion  in 
misfortune  in  the  shape  of  Florio  diffusing 
the  odor  of  a  grove  of  oranges  from  the 
remnants  of  the  ether  that  had  been  ad- 
ministered to  him  during  the  trimming  of 
the  finger  from  which  an  ill-advised  pistol 
had  torn  off  the  joint;  Ted,  still  irre- 
pressible, calling  on  the  family  to  under- 
stand in  relation  to  his  mishap  that  it  came 
about  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  till  he 
saw  his  mother  sink  into  the  white  heap  of 
a  fainting-fit,  when,  feeling  the  foundations 
of  the  universe  about  to  shiver,  he  began 
roaring  with  all  his  might.  And  then  Dr. 
Basil  and  their  father  helped  the  boys  up- 
stairs, where  Florio's  mother  was  at  hand, 
while  Honor  attended  to  her  own  mother. 

It  was  already  purple  twilight  when  Dr. 
Basil  descended;  and  silently  from  one 
distance  and  another  great  yellow  stars 
were  shooting  up  and  emptying  showers  of 
jewels  on  the  dark  lapis-lazuli  of  the  cloud 
beyond,  wJiose  low  growls  of  thunder  were 
too  far  away  yet  to  signify.  He  lingered* 
a  moment,  as  though  half  irresolute,  and  it 
seemed  to  Honor  as  if  there  were  a  prom- 
ise of  some  brief  peace  and  rest.  Sud- 
denly it  was  broken  by  a  rush  of  feet 
overhead  and  a  wild  outcry  from  Ted, — 
his  Roman  candles,  his  Bengal  lights,  his 
Catharine-wheels,  his  fireworks!  And  Ben 
was  out  of  bed,  and  Florio,  smarting  with 
pain,  was  adding  his  voice  to  the  tumult, 
and  the  father's  promise  that  he  would 
set  off  the  fireworks  for  them  himself  was 
drowned  in  the  clamor,  and  then  Ted  in 
a  rage  of  desperation,  was  throwing  the 
cherished  fireworks  through  the  open  win- 
dow, one  after  the  other,  as  fast  as  his 
sound  arm  could  fling  them,  the  first  one 
falling  into  the  smoldering  remains  of  Tom's 
bonfire.  And  then  the  father  and  the  doc- 
tor had  rushed  out  to  scatter  coals  and 
embers  and  projectiles,  and  in  another 
moment  fire  was  running,  spurting,  spark- 
ling, shooting  in  every  direction,  and  bells 
were  ringing,  and  men  were  shouting,  and 
a  fire-engine  was  racing  up  the  street. 

Not  an  instant  too  soon.  For  the  sparks 
that  had  been  sent  among  the  dry  roots 
and  stems  of  the  vines  beneath  the  piazza, 
the  light  wood  of  the  lattices,  the  posts, 
the  pillars,  the  shingled  roof,  had  done 
their  quick  work,  the  curtains  blowing 
through  the  open  windows  had  caught,  and 
the  inside  of  the  house  was  in  a  blaze. 


Honor,  in  a  whirl  of  horror,  conscious, 
even  at  that  moment,  that  Ted  ought  to 
have  a  whipping,  and  that  he  was  already 
suffering  enough,  and  that  he  and  the 
others  must  be  saved  at  all  hazards,  and 
her  mother's  beautiful  portrait,  too,  had 
darted  up  the  stairs.  The  boys,  however, 
had  needed  none  of  her  assistance;  they 
had  comprehended  the  situation,  and  were 
swarming  down  one  pair  of  stairs  as  she 
sprang  up  the  other. 

The  open  windows  had  given  the  fire 
free  draughts;  the  smoke  was  rolling  in 
volumes.  Honor  ran  into  her  father's 
room  to  seize  the  portrait;  she  could  see 
nothing;  all  was  smoky  darkness  and  suf- 
focation; she  turned,  but  could  find  no 
door;  she  must  throw  herself  on  the  floor 
and  creep  out, — alas,  which  way  !  A 
stifled  voice  was  calling  through  the  smoke 
with  an  agonized  intonation. 

"  Honor  !     Honor  !" 

"  Oh,  here  I  am  !"  she  said.  "  Here  ! 
Here  !" 

And  directly  afterward  Dr.  Basil  had 
her  in  his  arms. 

"  Thank  God,  I  have  you  !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Thank  God,  my  darling !" 
and  before  she  realized  anything  but  that 
it  was  he,  they  were  out-doors  and  safe. 

For  all  that,  he  did  not  release  his  grasp 
of  her,  and  she  was  clinging  still  to  him, 
and  half  the  town  had  seen  them.  And 
then  the  sudden  shower  of  that  thunder- 
cloud was  falling  blindingly  and  drenching 
them  to  the  skin,  scattering  the  crowd  and 
making  the  work  of  the  engines  easy. 

"Oh,  what  a  costly  day  it  was  !"  sighed 
Honor,  when  she  went  into  the  little 
hospital  of  her  maimed  and  wounded,  im- 
provised in  Mrs.  Norcross's,  next  morn- 
ing. 

'*  A  priceless  day  !"  said  Dr.  Basil,  al- 
ready there.     **  A  precious  day  !" 

"  Humph  !"  muttered  Ted.  **  I've  heard 
of  a  man  before  that  gave  all  his  wife's  re- 
lations to  his  country.  These  mattresses," 
he  continued  to  Florio  and  Ben,  "  are  first- 
rate.  Now  a  somersault  is  done  this  way. 
But  a  hand-spring — " 

"  Quiet,  Theodore,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  You  must  be  gentle.  You  excite  the 
others.  You  hear  me  ?"  his  blue  eye 
brightening  like  steel  at  Ted's  insubordina- 
tion.    "  Then  obey." 

"  I  guess  Honor  needn't  have  wished 
she'd  been  born  under  a  despotism,"  roared 
Ted,  contemptuously.      "  She's    got    one 
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now.  Say,  Honor !  Look  here, — whisper. 
What  day  do  you  think  is  the  King-pin  of 
all  the  days  of  the  year  ?" 

And  with  the  blush  mantling  all  the  ivory 
of  her  forehead,  yet  smiling  up^at  the  eyes 


that    were  smiling  down    at   her,  Honor 
whispered  back  again, 
"The  Fourth  of  July!" 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 


A  DISCIPLE. 


Within  the  little  space  of  two  blue  eves, 
My  soul,  long  gazing,  can  see  more  of  heaven 
Than   when,  on   days  of  storm,  a  cloud    is 

riven 
Far  up  the  zenith,  showing,  as  it  flies, 
Pure  glimpses  of  unfathomable  skies. 
— What  can  /  teach  thee,  looking  up  to  me, 
Dear,  in  thine  angel-guarded  purity. 
And  that  great  innocence  that  makes  thee 

wise  ? 
If  thou   could'st   know  the  truth — meek  as 

thou  art — 
My  very  soul  is  lying  at  thy  feet. 
Searched  to  its  troubled  depths  by  rays  that 

dart 
From   those  clear  eyes,  so  dreadful,  yet  so 

sweet ! 
Oh,  teach  thou  me  that  so  my  darkened  heart 
May  worthier  grow  thy   gaze,  and  God's,  to 

meet. 

Marion  Cimthony  Smith. 


MARTHA,  THE  WIFE  OF  WASHINGTON. 


OL.  GEORGE 
WASHING- 
T  O  N  was 
twenty -six 
years  of  age 
when,  in  1758, 
he  first  saw 
Mrs.  Martha 
Custis.  Com- 
manding the 
force  of  Vir- 
ginia troops  at 
Winchester,  he  was  preparing  to  join 
an  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne. 
In  urgent  need  of  arms  and  every 
kind  of  equipment,  he  set  out  to 
visit  Williamsburg,  to  lay  the  state  of  af- 
fairs before  the  council.  He  was  superbly 
mounted  for  the  long  ride,  and  attended 
by  Bishop,  the  servant  who  came  to  him 
from  the  service  of  the  late  Gen.  Brad- 
dock.  Not  far  from  his  journey's  end, 
crossing  Williams  Ferry  of  the  Pamunkey 
River,  he  was  met  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
neighborhood,  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  who  in- 
vited him  to  the  hospitalities  of  his  home. 
But  Washington's  urgent  mission  to  Will- 
iamsburg compelled  him,  he  said,  to  de- 
cline. The  invitation  was  renewed,  how- 
ever, and  the  gallant  young  soldier,  whose 
name  and  story  were  now  familiar  in  every 
Virginia  county,  was  urged  to  tarry  at  least 
to  dine,  and  it  was  mentioned  that  a  young 
widow  of  the  vicinity  would  be  of  the 
party.  Of  the  beauty  and  fascination  of 
Mrs.  Custis  he  must  have  heard,  if  he  had 
not  met  her  in  some  of  his  visits  to  the  old 
Virginia  capital;  and  lured  as  many  a 
youth,  before  and  since,  he  turned  aside  to 
meet  his  fate. 

Martha  Dandridge  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Dandridge,  a  grandson  of  Governor 
Alexander  Spotswood,  and  was  born  at 
Eltham,  New  Kent  Co.,  Virginia,  on  Sun- 
day, May  8th,  1732.  Her  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Orlando  Jones.  Her 
brother  was  Judge  Bartholomew  Dan- 
dridge, a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Her  sisters  were  Frances,  who  was  first 
Mrs.  Aylett  and  afterwards  Mrs.  Henley; 


and  Mary,  who  was  Mrs.  Burwell  Bassett. 
In  her  young  girlhood  Martha  developed 
into  notable  beauty.and  attractiveness,  and 
was  much  admired  in  the  social  gayeties 
around  the  court  at  Williamsburg. 

At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  she  was 
married  to  Colonel  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  a 
gentleman  of  high  social  standing  and  a 
prosperous  planter,  whoBe  residence   was 

the  White  House  "  on  the  Pamunkey 
River.  Several  children  were  born  to  her, 
and  her  first  sorrow  came  in  the  death  of 
the  eldest,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by 
the  death  of  the  father.  Col.  Custis  had 
been  a  most  affectionate  and  devoted  hus- 
band and  father;  and  with  a  very  sensitive 
nature,  he  seems  never  to  have  rallied  from 
the  loss  of  his  child,  and  sank  prematurely 
into  the  grave.  Two  children,  John  Parke, 
six  years,  and  Eleanor,  four  years,  were  left 
to  the  smitten  widow,  and  to  her  young 
hands  was  left  the  care  of  a  large  property. 
She  had  now  to  manage  the  landed  and 
pecuniary  concerns  of  a  very  large  estate, 
which  she  did  with  notable  ability  and  suc- 
cess. In  such  needful  occupation,  and  in 
her  devotion  to  her  children,  came  the  di- 
version needed  to  restore  the  natural  elas- 
ticity of  her  nature.  To  the  education  and 
happiness  of  her  son  and  daughter  she 
gave  largely  of  her  time  and  effort. 

Colonel  Washington  was  in  the  prime  of 
his  splendid  manhood,  and  the  Virginia 
hero  of  many  campaigns,  and  adventures  in 
the  western  wilds.  Mrs.  Custis  was  younger 
than  Washington  by  only  a  few  months. 
She  was  small  in  stature,  but  extremely 
well  formed,  with  a  pleasant  countenance, 
dark  hazel  eyes  and  hair,  and  with  frank, 
engaging  manners.  In  her  young  widow- 
hood she  was  graceful  and  fascinating,  with 
all  the  charm  of  high  social  culture,  and 
the  elegance  of  a  refined  taste.  Other 
suitors  there  were,  but  the  meeting  with 
Washington  at  the  dinner  at  Mr.  Cham- 
berlayne's  sealed  the  fate  of  both. 

"  Young  Lochinvar  has  come  out  of  the  West: 
Through  all  the  wide  border,  his  steed  was  the 
best." 

Whatever   truth    there    may  be   in    the 
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Stories  of  Washington's  interest  in  one  or 
other  of  the  daughters  of  Virginia,  all  pre- 
vious impressions  were  effaced  when  he 
met  the  charming  widow  of  "the  White 
House." 

Public  business  for  once  tooTc  a  second- 
ary place.  When  the  horses  were  brought 
after  dinner,  they  stood  for  hours  unnoticed, 
and,  when  night  fell,  were  remanded  to  the 
stables.  Late  in  another  morning  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey;  and  when  a  few 
days  had  passed,  he  returned  to  visit  Mrs. 
Custis  in  her  own  residence.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  did  not  have  to  ride  far  off 
to  Winchester,  and  his  rough  and  perilous 
military  expedition,  until  he  had  urged  and 
secured  an  acceptance  of  his  suit. 

The  marriage  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  January,  1759 — not  at  St.  Peter's 
Church,  as  sometimes  said,  but  at  "the 
White  House,"  the  bride's  home.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Parson  Mor- 
son,  then  rector  of  St.  Peter's.  A  letter 
from  a  venerable  lady  of  the  Chamberlayne 
family,  containing  some  traditions  of  the 
wedding,  preserved  in  that  family,  says: 
"  Mrs.  Custis  wore  a  very  fine  white  calico 
(cotton  material),  very  highly  gltized, 
which  was  the  wedding  dress  of  that  day, 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Mrs.  VV^ashington 
put  on  a  magnificent  brocade  for  dinner, 
large  bunches  of  flowers  over  it." 

For  a  few  months  the  wedded  pair  re- 
mained at  "  the  White  House;"  Col.  Wash- 
ington taking  his  seat  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  for, the  town  of  Winchester.  The 
property  of  Mrs.  Custis,  consisting  both  of 
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real  estate  and  a  large  amount  of  funds,  was 
entrusted  to  Washington's  care;  he  becom- 
ing the  guardian  of  the  Custis  children,  f*nd 
the  trustee  of  their  property— a  sacred  and 
delicate  trust  which  he  discharged  judi- 
ciously and  faithfully  to  the  end.  Soon 
they  removed  to  Mount  Vernon,  Washing- 
ton's home  on  the  Potomac,  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  brother  Lawrence,  and 
which  Lawrence  had  received  from  their 
father,  Augustine  Washington. 

From  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  wrote: 
"  I  am  now,  I  believe,  fixed  in  this  seat, 
with  an  agreeable  partner  for  life,  and  I 
hope  to  find  more  happiness  in  retirement 
than  I  ever  experienced  in  the  wide  and 
bustling  world."  Rather  a  sober  reflection 
for  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  years,  we 
would  think;  but  he  was  a  man  and  a  pub- 
lic surveyor  in  Virginia  at  sixteen.  And 
however  wide  Washington's  world  was  in 
those  early  days,  one  can  hardly  think  of  it 
as  very  bustling. 

Mount  Vernon  must  have  for  us  and  for 
our  children  an  interest  that  can  never  fade. 
It  was  the  home  of  Martha  Washington 
for  forty-two  years:  and  there  with  her 
husband  she  lies  entombed  in  a  sepulchre 
which  is  the  care  of  America's  daughters^ 
and  the  shrine  of  her  sons. 

Mount  Vernon  is  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Potomac  River,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  the  capital.  The  river  is  two  miles 
wide,  and  the  mansion  stands  on  a  rounded 
bluff,  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
water.  The  central  and  main  part  of  the 
building  was  erected  by  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington in  1743,  and  the  place  was  then 
named  for  Admiral  Vernon,  an  officer  of 
the  British  Navy,  under 
whom  Lawrence  had 
served. 

Coming  to  Mt.  Vernon 
in  1759,  Mrs.  Washington 
occupied  the  older  and 
smaller  house  twenty-six 
years.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  1784-5,  the  house 
was  enlarged  by  General 
Washington  by  extensions 
north  and  south,  with 
arcades  curving  backward 
and  connecting  the  man- 
sion with  out-buildings 
and  offices.  It  was  also 
improved  by  the  hand- 
some colonnade  in  front. 
The  mansion  as  thus  en- 
larged was  ninety- six  feet 
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in  length  by  thirty  feet  in  depth.  To 
the  west  and  rear  of  the  house  spreads 
the  farm  which  Washington  extended 
by  purchase,  until  at  the  close  of  his 
life  it  embraced  eight  thousand  acres. 
From  the  first,  it  was  a  charming  home 
which  Washington  greatly  admired  and 
loved.  The  gardens  and  fields  were  rich 
and  productive.  The  forests  abounded  in 
game.  The  swamps  and  inlets  afforded 
the  best  of  wild  fowl;  and  the  river  yielded 
fish  and  oysters  in  abundance.  Through 
the  whole  of  his  career,  the  very  ideal  of 
existence  to  him  was  such  a  quiet,  rural  life 
as  this  home,  with  its  management  and  im- 
provement, afforded.  Irving  says:  "Mount 
Vernon  was  his  harbor  of  repose,  where 
he  repeatedly  folded  his  sail,  and  fancied 
himself  anchored  for  life."  In  the  earlier 
period  of  the  life  at  Mount  Vernon  there 
were  for  Mrs.  Washington  only  simplicity, 
order,  and  devotion  to  the  daily  routine 
of  duties  that  came  to  the  mistress  of  the 
home  of  a  Virginia  farmer. 

We  may  be  sure  it  was  then  as  in  later 
days,  when  the  life  at  Mt.  Vernon  was  far 
more  public,  and  included  the  coming  and 
going  of  many  guests,  and  immediate  con- 
tact with  great  affairs  of  war  and  state. 
The  household  rose  from  bed  when  the 
sun  sent  his  first  long  glances  across  the 
broad  river.  And  the  young  matron  was 
early  abroad,  with  keys  at  her  side,  visit- 
ing all  the  departments  of  her  household 
work.  There  was  the  store-room  and  the 
giving  out,  there  was  the  kitchen  and  the 
old  Virginia  cooking  on  the  hearth,  and 
the  dairy' with  the  morning  churning,  and 
the  weaving-room  with  its  whirring  wheels 
and  thumping  loom,  and  the  smoke-house, 
and  the  poultry-yard,  and  the  vegetable- 
gardens.  There  was  the  daily  visit  to  the 
cabin  where  some  old  servant  waited  for 
her  kindly  words  and  the  bread  or  the  tea 
she  brought  from  "  the  great  house,"  or  to 
the  cabin  where  some  sick  child  lay  and 
the  mother  needed  the  medicine  from  the 
mistress's  closet.  In  the  house  was  the  care 
and  culture  of  the  Custis  children,  who 
were  faithfully  instructed  by  their  compe- 
tent mother.  There  were  the  cutting  out 
and  making  of  innumerable  garments. 
There  were  unceasing  stitching  and  knitting 
and  embroidery.  And  in  the  later  hours 
the  entertainment  of  visitors,  the  family 
tea-table,  a  short  evening  in  the  drawing- 
room  or  on  the  lawn,  and  the  long,  busy 
day  was  ended.     It  was  a  busy  hive  of  in- 
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dustry,  and  the  mistress  herself  was  the 
head  and  the  example  of  all. 

You  may  still  find  at  Mount  Vernon  the 
cookery  book  which  Mrs.  AVashington 
brought  from  New  Kent,  and  which  is  said 
to  be  the  gift  of  her  mother.  It  bears  an 
inscription,  "  Frances  Dandridge,"  and  the 
date  "Dec.  15th,  1755."  The  title-page 
reads:  "  The  Ladies*  Companion,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  3,000  different  recipes  in 
every  kind  of  cookery.  Sixth  edition, 
with  large  additions.  Vol.  I.  London, 
1753."  It  was  sought  and  handled  and 
carried  to  pantry  and  kitchen,  until  it  was 
well  worn  and  the  back  fell  away,  like  the 
"  Common  Sense  "  in  a  Virginia  home  that 
1  know  to-day. 

In  simple  dress  of  home-made  stuff,  of 
memorable  neatnes.s,  Mrs.  Washington  was 
stirring,  just,  and  faithful.  She  was  a  dis- 
ciplined, exemplary  woman,  with  well-reg- 
ulated mind,  and  so  a  well-regulated  house- 
hold. Mrs.  Washington  occasionally  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  Williamsburg, 
and  to  her  home,  "  the  White  House,"  and 
her  friends  in  New  Kent.  But  there  could 
be  little  time  for  such  visits  with  the  exten- 
sive cares  that  bound  her  to  Mount  Vernon. 
At  home  there  were  the  river  families,  and 
the  circle  that  gathered  at  the  old  Pohick 
church;  and  a  few  miles  to  the  north  was 
the  society  of  Alexandria,  and  farther  off 
to  the  south  was  old  Fredericksburg,  and 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Washington,  in  her 
well-kept  home.  And  Mount  Vernon  was 
the  attractive  centre  where  were  found  an 
unaffected  hospitality  and  many  social 
charms. 

The  health  and  happiness  of  her  children 
were  special  matters  of  concern  to  Mrs. 
W^ashington.  As  Miss  Custis  advanced  to 
womanhood,  she  was  the  peculiar  object 
of    her   mother's   tender  regard,   and    her 
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companion  and  joy.  There  was  reason 
for  solicitude,  for  in  1770,  at  the  age 
when  her  mother  was  first  a  bride,  death 
claimed  Eleanor  Custis.  The  sorrow  of 
the  bereaved  mother  was  great,  and  left  its 
marks  upon  her  for  many  years  to  come. 
After  this  sad  event  in  the  family  history 
the  usual  routine  of  life  was  unbroken, 
only  things  could  not  be  as  they  had  been. 
There  was  a  dainty  room  upstairs,  looking 
upon  the  river-front,  which  was  vacant, 
and  the  key  turned  in  the  lock. 

Seventeen  years  after  the  marriage  at 
**  the  White  House,"  the  dark  clouds  of 
war  gathered  over  the  colonies  with 
threatenings  of  the  coming  storm.  When 
Washington  left  Mount  Vernon  to  attend 
the  First  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  Mrs. 
Washington  remained  at  home,  the  indis- 
pensable head  of  the  large  household. 
After  nine  months  of  separation  she  was 
informed  of  her  husband's  appointment  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Army,  and  determined  to  join  the  General 
at  his  headquarters  in  Boston.  At  Phila- 
delphia she  was  met  by  a  public  demon- 
stration, and,  resting  a  few  days  among  all 
manner  of  respectful  attentions,  she  left 
the  city  Nov.  27th,  1775,  and  reached 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  nth,  making  the 
journey  from  Philadelphia  in  about  fifteen 
days.  She  soon  won  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  all  about  the  General,  and  her 
universal  popularity  and  gentle  gracious- 
ness  occasioned  the  name  of  **  Lady  Wash- 
ington," which  she  always  afterward  had 
in  the  American  Army.  When  the  British 
fleet  departed  from  Boston  harbor,  and 
the  headquarters  at  Cambridge  were  broken 
up,  she  prepared  to  return  to  her  long-for- 
saken home.  It  was  a  happy  change  from 
the  public  life  with  its  military  surround- 
ings to  the  security  and  seclusion  of  Mount 
Vernon. 

Here  her  knowledge  of  practical  life,  her 
sense  of  responsibilities  to  family  and 
dependents,  and  her  sincere  sympathy 
with  the  patriot  cause  gave  direction  to  all 
the  energies  of  her  being.  She  now  estab- 
lished a  domestic  system  suited  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  war  period.  Her  own  dress, 
always  remarkable  for  simplicity,  was  soon 
composed  of  home-spun  materials,  as  was 
the  clothing  of  the  family,  and  of  all  the 
numerous  servants.  Sixteen  spinning- 
wheels  were  whirring  away  in  these  Mount 
Vernon  rooms,  and  more  than  one  loom 
from  early  morning  to  the  setting  sun  wove 
woollen  and  cotton  and  linen  cloths.     She 


once  exhibited  two  of  her  own  dresses, 
composed  of  cotton,  striped  with  silk,  and 
woven  in  hand-looms  on  the  place.  The 
silk  stripes  were  from  the  ravellings  of 
brown  silk  stockings  and  old  crimson 
damask  chair-covers.  When  Washington 
arrived  in  New  York  to  be  the  First  Presi- 
dent, he  was  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of 
home-spun  cloth.  In  all  the  harrowing  and 
threatening  times  of  war,  by  her  diligent 
and  prudent  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  home  she  secured  the  means  of  indepen- 
dent living  for  her  large  household,  and  of 
charity  as  well. 

What  a  support  and  comfort  to  the  chief- 
tain, absent,  engrossed,  anxious!  She  was 
kept  well  informed  of  the  events  which 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  of  the  in- 
dividual adventures  of  her  husband,^  and  of 
his  personal  apprehensions  and  hopes- 
She  heard  with  joy  of  the  passage  of  the 
Delaware,  and  with  painful  anxiety  of  at- 
tempts upon  the  life  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  In  the  bitterly  cold  winter  of  1780 
Mrs.  Washington  was  again  at  the  head- 
quarters in  Morristown,  and  was  first 
among  the  patriot  women  who  labored  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  fam- 
ishing soldiers.  With  her  own  hands  she 
knit  the  stockings  so  much  needed,  and 
set  the  example  to  all  the  ladies  who  came 
to  her  plain  drawing-room.  And  again  at 
Valley  Forge,  in  1783,  she  was  in  the  hasti- 
ly built  quarters  of  the  General,  and  went 
everywhere  among  the  soldiers,  minister- 
ing with  her  own  hands  to  their  wants 
as  she  was  able,  and  cheering  with  words 
of  sympathy  and  encouragement.  Her 
example  was  one  of  influence  to  the  ladies 
of  the  land,  and  her  work  one  of  aid  to 
him  who  bore  so  great  a  burden. 

The  journeys  to  and  from  Mt.  Vernon 
to  these  winter  encampments  were  in  her 
private  carriage,  with  her  own  servants,  and 
usually  escorted  by  an  aide  sent  by  the 
General.  They  were  long  and  slow  and 
much  exposed.  About  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  all  hearts  were  brightening  with 
the  hope  of  peace,  another  sorrow  came  to 
the  mistress  of  Mt.  Vernon.  Her  son, 
Col.  John  Parke  Custis,  had  served  with 
distinction  as  an  aide-de-camp  of  Gen. 
Washington.  During  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  in  October,  1781,  he  died  of  camp- 
fever  at  Eltham,  New  Kent  Co.,  where  his 
mother  was  born,  and  the  residence  now 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Burwell  Bassett.  The 
General  came  from  Yorktown,  hastily 
summoned,  and  writes:  "  I  arrived  in  time 
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to  see  poor  Mr.  Custis  breathe  his  last." 
To  the  young  widow  Washington  turned, 
saying,  "  From  this  hour  1  adopt  your  two 
younger  children  as  my  own."  Eleanor 
Parke  Custis  was  now  two  and  a  half  years, 
and  George  Washington  Parke  Custis  (the 
late  Mr.  Custis  of  Arlington,  and  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee)  was  about  six 
months  old.  Mt.  Vernon  became  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Custis  and  the  four  little 
grandchildren,  who  were  thenceforth  the 
object  of  Mrs.  Washington's  special  care 
and  affection. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1783,  after  a  nearly 
constant  absence  of  nine  years,  Washing- 
ton returned  to  Mt.  Vernon.  The  wel- 
come, and  the  rejoicing,  and  the  thankful, 
restful  spirit  of  the  master  and  the  mistress 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine.  With  what 
happiness  all  would  greet  the  peace  of  that 
Christmas  morning! 

W^ashington  wrote:  "The  scene  is  at 
length  closed.  1  feel  myself  eased  of  a 
load  of  public  care,  and  hope  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  days  in  cultivating  the 
affection  of  good  men  and  in  the  practice 
of  domestic  virtues."  And  again  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  now  about  fifty-one  years 
of  age,  matured  and  settled  in  character, 
take  up  the  interweaving  of  their  closely 
related  domestic  duties. 

But  such  retirement  and  attention  to 
private  interests  are  not  long  uninterrupted. 
His  unselfish  devotion  to  the  defence  of 
the  new  American  States,  his  weight  of 
character  and  reputation  of  achievement 
at  home  and  abroad,  his  prudent  states- 
manship, his  knowledge  of  leading  men, 
are  needed  by  the  country  he  has  delivered 
and  led  to  independence.  And  once  again 
he  is  called  to  serve  his  country,  at  the 
head  of  the  new  federation  of  American 
Commonwealths.  On  the  i6th  of  April, 
1789,  Washington  left  Mount  Vernon  to  be- 
come the  First  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  on  the  17th  of  May  Mrs. 
Washington  with  her  grandchildren  set 
out  in  her  travelling-carriage,  with  a  small 
escort  of  horse,  to  join  her  husband  in 
New  York.  Everywhere  she  was  greeted 
with  testimonials  of  respect  and  affection. 
From  Elizabeth,  in  New  Jersey,  she  was 
carried  by  water  to  New  York,  in  the  same 
splendid  barge  in  which  the  General  had 
been  conveyed  for  his  inauguration. 

On  the  evening  of  May  29th  Mrs. 
Washington  held  a  general  reception,  at 
which  there  gathered  all  the  distinguished 
in   official    and    fashionable   society.     All 


history  and  tradition  testify  of  her  sim- 
plicity and  grace,  her  dignity  and  unaffect- 
ed manner.  Like  her  husband,  her  prefer- 
ence was  for  private  life  and  "the  still 
enjoyment  of  the  fireside  at  Mount  Vernon." 
During  the  two  presidential  terms  Mrs. 
Washington  was,  first  in  New  York  and 
then  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  side  of  the 
General,  the  centre  of  the  sociail  life  and 
the  object  of  universal  esteem. 

Journeys  there  were,  again  and  again,  to 
and-from  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  glad  re- 
turn to  the  home  they  both  loved  so  well. 
There  was  the  taking  up  again  the  round 
of  homely  duties,  and  the  frequent  gather- 
ing of  relatives  and  friends  under  the 
hospitable  roof. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  official  term, 
in  1 797,  the  President  and  Mrs.  Washington 
took  leave  of  public  life  and  the  large 
circle  of  friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  with 
great  satisfaction  returned,  for  the  last 
time,  to  Mount  Vernon.  While  he  found 
abundance  of  occupation  in  repairing  and 
restoring,  and  in  re-establishing  his  ener- 
getic and  skilful  administration  of  his 
large  estate,  not  the  less  was  she  fully  and 
pleasantly  occupied  in  the  familiar  affairs 
of  the  extensive  domestic  management. 
And  soon  there  came  the  current  of  guests, 
which  flowed  on  almost  without  interrup- 
tion. American  statesmen  came  for  coun- 
sel; old  army  comrades  and  trusted  generals 
and  other  officers  came  to  rest  at  his  fire- 
side; and  the  representatives  of  foreign 
lands  came  to  visit  the  great  Father  of  the 
new  country,  and  go  away  charmed  with 
the  hospitality  which  could  be  so  plain  and 
unaffected,  and  yet  so  graciously  and 
elegantly  extended.  If  honor  and  grati- 
tude and  affection  were  poured  in  upon 
them  from  home  and  from  abroad,  not 
more  grateful  were  these  than  the  profound 
satisfaction  with  which  they  settled  down 
to  the  home-life  of  Mt.  Vernon.  There 
was  industry  everywhere,  and  early  rising, 
and  early  retiring  too,  and  energy  in  every 
department,  though  neither  the  General 
nor  Mrs.  Washington  was  young. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1799,  the 
General's  birthday,  there  was  a  wedding  at 
Mt.  Vernon.  Major  Lawrence  Lewis,  the 
General's  nephew,  the  son  of  his  sister 
Bettie,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs. 
Washington's  granddaughter,  Eleanor 
Custis;  and  the  General  arranged  to  settle 
them  on  a  portion  of  the  Mt.  Vernon 
lands.. 

A  letter  written   by   a   Richmond  lady 
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from  Mt.  Vernon,  dated  Nov.  22d,  1799, 
has  lately  been  published  for  the  first 
time.     The  writer  was  a  friend,  and  for  a 


few  days  a  guest,  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  house- 
hold. She  speaks  of  Mrs.  Washington  as 
**  venerable,  kind,  and  plain,"  and  the 
following  description  of  the  family  life  at 
that  time  is  quite  graphic  and  pleasing. 

How  THE  Day  was  Spent. 

"  My  mornings  are  spent  charmingly,  alter- 
nately in  the  different  chambers:  first,  an 
hour  after  breakfast  with  the  Lady  dress- 
ing the  pretty  little  stranger,  who  is  the 
delight  of  the  grandmamma;  then  we  re- 
pair to  the  old  lady's  room,  which  is  pre- 
cisely on  the  style  of  our  good  old  aunt's — 
that  is  to  say,  nicely  fixed  for  all  sorts  of 
work.  On  one  side  sits  the  chambermaid 
with  her  knitting,  on  the  other  side  a  little 
colored  pet  learning  to  sew,  an  old,  decent 
woman  with  her  table  and  shears  cutting 
out  the  negroes'  winter  clothes,  while  the 
good  old  lady  directs  them  all,  incessantly 
knitting  herself,  and  pointing  out  to  me 
several  pair  of  nice  colored  stockings  and 
gloves  she  had  just  finished,  and,  present- 
ing me  with  a  pair  half  done,  begs  me  to 
finish  and  wear  for  her  sake.  Her  knitting, 
too,  is  a  great  source  of  amusement,  and  is 


so  neatly  done  that  all  the  younger  part  of 
the  family  are  proud  of  trimming  their 
dresses  with  it,  and  have  furnished  me 
with  a  whole  suit,  so  that  1  shall  appear 
*a  la  domestique'  at  the  first  party  we  have 
when  1  get  home. 

"  It  is  wonderful,  after  a  life  spent  as  these 
good  people  have  necessarily  spent  theirs, 
to  see  them  in  retirement  assume  domestic 
manners  that  prevail  in  our  countr>%  w^hen 
but  a  year  since  they  were  forced  to  forego 
all  those  innocent  delights  which  are  so  con- 
genial to  their  years  and  taste,  to  sacrifice 
them  to  the  parade  of  the  drawing-room 
and  the  levee. 

An  Excellent  Comparision. 

"  The  recollection  of  these  *  lost  days,*  as 
Mrs.  Washington  calls  them,  seems  to  fill 
her  with  regret,  but  the  extensive  knowl- 
edge she  has  gained  in  this  general  inter- 
course with  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  has  made  her  a  most  interesting 
companion,  and  having  a  vastly  retentive 
memory,  she  presents  an  entire  history  of 
half  a  century. 

"  The  weather  is  too  wintry  to  enjoy  out- 
door scenes;  but  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  a 
view  from  the  windows,  the  little  painting 
we  have  seen  that  hangs  up  in  my  friend 
Mrs. Woods's  drawing-room  furnishes  a  good 
specimen.  Everything  within-doors  is  neat 
and  elegant,  but  nothing  remarkable,  ex- 
cept the  paintings  of  different  artists 
which  have  been  sent  as  specimens  of  their 
talents.  I  think  there  are  five  portraits  of 
the  General — some  done  in  Europe,  some 
in  America — that  do  honor  to  the  painter. 
There  are  other  specimens  of  fine  arts 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  that  are 
admirably  executed  and  furnish  pleasant 
conversation. 

"  Besides  these  there  is  a  complete  green- 
house, which  at  this  season  is  a  vast,  a  great 
source  of  pleasure.  Plants  from  every  part 
of  the  world  seem  to  flourish  in  the  neatly- 
finished  apartments,  and  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  1  conclude  that  it  is 
managed  by  a  skilful  hand,  but  whose  I 
cannot  tell.  Neither  the  General  nor  Mrs. 
Washington  seems  more  interested  in  it  than 
the  visitors. 

The  Visitors. 

"  We  have  met  with  no  company  here,  but 
are  told  that  scarcely  a  week  passes  with- 
out §ome,  and  often  more  than  is  conven- 
ient or  agreeable,  where  transient  persons 
who  call  from  curiosity  are  treated  with 
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civility,  but  never  interfere  with  the  order 
of  the  house  or  the  General's  disposition 
of  time,  which  is  as  regular  as  when  at  the 
head  of  the  army  or  in  the  President's 
chair.     Even  friends  who  make  a  point  of 


visiting  him  are  left  much  to  themselves* 
indeed  scarcely  seeing  him  from  breakfast 
to  dinner,  unless  he  engages  them  in  a 
ride,  which  is  very  agreeable  to  him.  But 
from   dinner  till    tea  our    time    is    most 
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charmingly  spent;  indeed  one  evening  the 
General  was  so  fascinating,  and  drew  my 
husband  out  into  so  many  old  stories  relat- 
ing to  several  campaigns  where  they  had 
been  much  together,  and  had  had  so  many 
inquiries  to  make  respecting  their  mutual 
friends,  particularly  Koscuisko  and  Pulaski, 
who  have  always  corresponded  with  Col- 
onel C,  whose  characters  afford  great  in- 
terest, that  it  was  long  after  twelve  when 
we  separated.  By  the  bye,  I  will  show  you 
some  of  those  letters  on  my  return,  for  I 
know  you  will  find  great  pleasure  in  read- 
ing them. 

"  At  breakfast  I  feel   quite  at  home — 
everything  is  so  plain.'* 


There  was  a  grief  profound  and  changeless, 
but  there  was  no  withdrawal  from  the 
demands  and  duties  of  her  station.  She 
was  in  her  sixty-ninth  year  when  she  was  a 
widow  for  the  second  time.  It  had  been 
nearly  forty-one  years  since  the  gay 
wedding  at  "the  White  House;"  and 
what  a  change  these  years  had  made!  She 
was  not  as  erect  and  buoyant  as  when  she 
presided  at  the  President's  reception  at 
Philadelphia,  but  rather  care-worn  and 
grave.  There  was  no  cessation  of  the  active 
administration  of  household  affairs,  and 
still  her  hands  were  incessantly  knitting 
or  working  embroidery.  But  time  and 
grief  were  telling  on  her  frame,  and  in  180 1 
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On  Saturday  night,  Dec.  14th,  1799,  late 
in  the  evening  of  the  century  he  had 
made  so  illustrious,  Washington  lay  in 
his  chamber  sore  pressed  by  a  severe  and 
unconquerable  attack  of  croup  or  quinsy. 
At  the  last,  folding  his  arms  upon  his 
bosom  and  closing  his  eyes,  he  said,  "  It  is 
well,"  and  expired,  gently  as  though  an 
infant  died.  During  his  brief  illness  Mrs. 
Washington  had  been  his  constant  attend- 
ant, and  when  the  end  came  she  retired 
in  her  grief  to  a  room  upon  the  upper  floor. 
This  was  her  chamber  for  the  remainder 
(^f  her  life,  its  dormer  window  looking 
down  upon  the  tomb   where  his  body  lay. 


there  was  another  death  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
A  sudden  attack  of  bilious  fever  found 
Mrs.  Washington  without  the  strength  to 
resist  it.  From  the  first,  there  was  little 
hope  of  a  favorable  issue.  Sustained  and 
cheered  by  the  consolations  of  religion, 
she  was  not  unwilling  to  leave  the  world 
which  had  given  her  so  many  years  of  care 
and  duty,  and  brought  again  and  again 
such  heart-felt  sorrows.  Scarcely  reaching 
the  threescore  years  and  ten,  she  had  lived 
a  long,  full  life.  Womanhood  began  early 
in  her  years,  and  well  she  had  filled  the 
measure  of  the  duties  assigned  her. 
Wife  and  widow,  mother  and  grandmother, 
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the  faithful  mistress  of  Mt.  Vernon,  the 
central  figure  of  the  President's  drawing- 
room  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, — in 
each  position  she  haid  borne  herself  with 
unequalled  grace  and  universal  admira- 
tion. Intelligence,  fidelity,  strength,  a  love 
of  industry,  a  capacity  for  administration, 
a  taste  for  simplicity,  were  well  combined 
in  her;  and  to  these  she  added  an  unfailing 
sympathy  for  the  sick  and  the  aged  in  the 
Mount  Vernon  quarters,  and  the  wounded 
or  famishing  Continental  soldiers  in  the 
tents  at  Valley  Forge;  and  all  were  crowned 
with  an  unaffected  and  steadfast  piety, 
which  was  her  comfort  in  sorrow,  and  her 
stay  in  her  last  days. 

She  made  a  home,  which  was  to  her  il- 
lustrious husband  a  haven  of  rest,  and  to 
which  he  came  back   from  fields  of  war 


and  from  councils  of  state  with  unspeak- 
able satisfaction;  in  which  children  and 
grandchildren  were  nurtured  and  trained, 
and  bound  to  things  right  and  gentle;  in 
which  servants  and  dependents  found 
guidance  and  succor  and  a  just  considera- 
tion; and  in  which  guests  sojourned  find- 
ing an  exqusite  charm  and  bearing  away 
unfading  memories. 

Who  shall  say  that  her  life  was  not  more 
full  of  influence,  and  that  its  results  upon 
the  mothers  and  home-makers  of  the  land, 
and  through  them  upon  sons  and  fathers, 
were  not  far  more  powerful  and  enduring, 
than  the  life  of  the  great  man  who  owed 
so  much  to  Mary,  the  mother,  and  to 
Martha,  the  wife  of  Washington  ? 

James  Power  Smith, 


{The photographs  illustrating  this  article  are  by  Luke  C.  Dillon,   IVashington^  D,  C.) 
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O  TOILERS  in  fields,  at  forges! 

O  workers  of  wood  and  stone ! 
This  battle  for  bread  is  a  fierce  one— 

But  you  do  not  wage  it  alone. 


I  slave  with  ray  pen  for  a  pittance, 

I  rack  my  poor  brain  for  a  thought : 
And  I  secretly  pine  for  the  workshop, 
When  the  song  that  I  sing  comes  to 
nought. 

Estelle  Thomson 
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Summer  Resorts. 


I  G  N  O  R  A 
FE  RNAN- 
D  E  Z,      the 

"  Italian  Sap- 
pho," remarks 
that  "  in  dress- 
ing well,  the 
first  condition 
is  the  courage 
to  defy  the  cap- 
rice of  silly 
fashions;"  and 
with  equal  truth  it  might  be  said  that  the 
best  plan  in  choosing  a  pleasant  retreat  from 
the  heat  of  the  summer  season  is  the  rule  to 
keep  away  from  the  crowd  of  a  fashionable 
summer-resort.  Comfort  is  incompatible 
with  ceremonialism.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
risk  of  occasional  rain-storms,  there  would 
be  no  doubt  that  the  berry-pickers,  who 
bivouac  in  the  highlands  of  the  southern 
Alleghanies,  spend  the  dog-days  more 
agreeably  than  the  guests  of  many  expen- 
sive and  "  strictly  first-class  "  watering-place 
hotels.  But  there  are  manifold  compro- 
mise plans  in  a  country  where  free  camping- 
grounds  can  be  found  within  fifty  miles 
of  any  one  of  our  twelve  largest  cities,  and 
where  comfortable  summer  cabins  can  be 
built  at  short  notice,  at  a  merely  nominal 
expense,  especially  in  the  thickly-settled 
uplands  of  the  Catskills  and  Alleghanies, 
where  almost  every  farmer  is  a  job-carpen- 
ter. 

The  Camp-cure  Plan. 

For  sanitary  purposes,  the  pure,  cool  air 
of  a  highland  camp  is  indeed  worth  all  the 
drug  stores  of  a  crowded  watering-place. 
It  might  even  be  questioned  if  the  absence 
of  a  mineral  spring  should  not  be  included 
among  the  hygienic  advantages  of  a  private 
summer  camp.  Nine  out  of  ten  miraculous 
cures  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  such  springs 
are  in  reality  due  to  the  influence  of  exer- 
cise and  a  change  of  diet,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  sulphur-water,  as  a  remedial 
specific,  is  liable  to  all  the  objections 
against  gastric  stimulants  in  general — the 
principal  of  which  objection  is  the  risk  of 
contracting  a  chronic  stimulant  habit;  in 
other  words,  of  making  the  organism  de- 


pendent upon  the  aid  of  an  artificial  tonic. 
It  is  a  common  experience  of  watering- 
place  visitors  that,  upon  their  return  to 
their  city  homes,  their  digestive  organs 
prove  to  be  more  distressingly  out  of  order 
than  ever  before,  unless  they  should  resort 
to  the  questionable  expedient  of  daily 
medication.  The  fact  is,  that  sulphur- 
water,  chalybeate  springs,  and  magnesia 
spas  owe  their  aperient  effect  to  exactly 
the  same  cause  that  deludes  the  dupe  of 
the  blue-pill  vendor  with  the  hope  of  re- 
stored health.  The  system  works  with 
feverish  haste  to  rid  itself  of  an  obnoxious 
drug,  and  for  a  while  simulates  the  symp- 
toms of  a  vigorous  performance  of  its  or- 
ganic functions;  but  directly  after  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  main  purpose  (the 
expulsion  of  the  virulent  drug)  the  organ- 
ism relapses  into  a  state  of  exhaustion, 
from  which  it  can  be  aroused  only  by  a 
larger  dose  of  the  mischievous  stimulant. 
Hence  the  frequent  experience  that  min- 
eral waters  at  last  lose  their  effects  upon 
persons  who  have  taken  their  permanent 
residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  "  health- 
restoring"  spring.  Hence,  also,  the  sad 
fact  that  all  poison -habits  are  progressive. 
Finding  this  tonic  apt  to  pall,  the  stimulant 
dupe  is  forced  to  increase  the  quantum  of 
the  dose.  The  opium-eater  progresses 
from  one  to  fifty  grains,  the  brandy-drinker 
from  an  occasional  dram  to  a  bottle  a  day, 
till  the  constant  irritation  of  the  nervous 
system  avenges  itself  in  a  hopeless  collapse 
of  the  vital  energies.  Fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise, on  the  other  hand,  are  tonics  that 
accomplish  their  effects  without  the  risk 
of  disastrous  after-effects.  Wood-cutters, 
who  pass  their  days  in  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  a  highland  forest,  often  survive  for  long 
years  the  pernicious  effects  of  breathing 
all  night  the  fumes  of  an  unventilated 
house,  and  in  a  similar  way  the  organism 
of  a  summer  tourist  seems  to  store  up 
health  enough  to  tide  over  a  season  of  city 
life. 

The  Movement  Cure. 

Roman  historians  speak  of  a  physician 
named  Asklepiades,  who  used  to  prescribe 
a  special  form  of  exercise  for  every  disor- 
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der  of  the  human  organism,  and  agreed  to 
entirely  forfeit  his  claim  to  the  honor  of  a 
medical  philosopher  if  his  friends  should 
ever  find  him  sick  for  a  single  day.  That 
pagan  Dio  Lewis  is  said  to  have  actually 
lived  for  a  hundred  years  in  the  enjoyment 
of  perfect  health;  but  while  our  movement- 
cure  doctors  generally  limit  their  prescrip- 
tions to  gymnastic  contortions,  Asklepiades 
seems  to  have  cured  his  patients  by  out- 
door exercise:  running,  climbing,  swim- 
ming, and  horse-riding.  Some  of  those 
prescriptions  might  ruin  the  popularity  of 
a  modem  physician;  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  in  one  respect,  they  serve  his 
purpose  far  better  than  the  systematic 
evolutions  of  a  hygienic  gymnasium:  their 
entertaining  tendency  will  beguile  a  patient 
into  much  more  actual  exercise.  1  have 
known  pupils  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  sub- 
terfuges in  the  hope  of  avoiding  the  in- 
tolerable tedium  of  gymnastic  crank  work, 
while  in  a  baseball  match  or  a  boat  race 
the  same  truants  would  have  undergone  a 
ten-fold  amount  of  hard  work,  not  only 
without  a  complaint,  but  with  all  the  evi- 
dence of  unfeigned  enthusiasm.  In  a  sum- 
mer camp  that  best  of  all  movement-cures 
can  be  combined  with  the  advantages  of 
pure  air  and  a  wholesome  country  diet. 
Mountain-climbing,  berry-picking,  fern- 
gathering,  and  butterfly-chasing  will  call 
forth  all  the  physical  energies  of  languid 
young  ladies  who  would  turn  sick  at  the 
mere  mention  of  "  calisthenics." 

"  Do  you  know  that  the  Something  Hill 
Seminary  was  burned  last  week  ?"  a  friend 
of  mine  asked  his  accomplished  daughter. 
**  Yes,"  said  she,  "  I  was  near  crying  when  I 
saw  it  in  the  papers.  Is  it  true  that  half  of 
their  fine  library  is  ruined  ?"  **  I  fear  it  is  ; 
and  their  new  gymasium  was  completely  de- 
stroyed, I  hear."  "  The  gymnasium  gone  ^ 
Well,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "  that's 
one  consoling  circumstance."  But  in 
Gainesville,  Georgia,  I  once  saw  the  three 
daughters  of  a  well-to-do  merchant  shed 
actual  tears  when  they  learned  that  the 
cabins  of  their  little  sufnmer  camp  had 
been  demolished  by  a  hurricane,  and  that 
they  would  have  to  pass  their  vacations  in 
town. 

Picnic  Grounds. 

Many  American  families  have  a  pardon- 
able reluctance  in  accepting  an  invitation 
to  a  public  picnic  on  account  of  the  almost 
inevitable  intrusion  of  uninvited  guests, 
— tobacco-smoking  idlers  and  votaries  of 


other  stimulant  habits.  Business  exi- 
gencies, on  the  other  hand,  may  leave  no 
leisure  for  more  distant  excursions;  but  the 
citizens  of  many  west  European  towns 
avoid  that  dilemma  by  establishing  private 
picnic  grounds  of  their  own:  a  grove  with 
a  summer-house,  and  a  ten-pin  alley,  and 
similar  outbuildings,  but  oftener  still,  a 
mere  Jaeger  Hiitte^ — a  "hunter's  cabin," 
on  a  fine  prospect  point,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  good  spring.  In  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  nearly  every 
well-to-do  paterfamilias  thinks  it  a  duty  to 
his  children  to  arrange  a  summer  retreat  of 
that  sort,  where  the  little  folks — girls  and 
all — can  rusticate  to  their  hearts'  content, 
building  tabernacles,  or  splashing  about 
barefoot  in  a  cool  mountain  brook.  Nor 
do  they  wait  for  the  "  'cross-Broadway " 
period  to  realize  day-dreams  of  that  kind, 
but  every  business  man  begins  married  life 
by  building  his  rustic  Tusculum  according 
to  his  means  and  opportunities.  Frederic 
the  Great  laid  aside  the  cares  of  kingcraft 
in  his  summer-house  of  Sansouci;  the  poet 
Goethe  cured  his  fits  of  pessimism  in  the 
chalet  of  Ilmenstein,  and  the  Swiss  natural- 
ist Tschudi  often  used  to  pass  whole  weeks 
in  an  old  herder's  cabin,  which  he  had 
bought  for  the  use  of  his  family,  and  fitted 
up  with  book-shelves  and  cooking  contriv- 
ances. 

Vacation  Seasons. 

The  summer  vacations  of  our  public 
schools  are  pretty  well  timed  to  meet  the 
popular  demand  for  a  few  weeks'  outing, 
and  a  difference  of  five  degrees  in  the  maxi- 
mum heat  of  a  midsummer  day  has  an  ap- 
preciable influence  in  swelling  or  contract- 
ing the  exodus  from  the  sweltering  cities  of 
our  Atlantic  seaboard;  but,  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  a  rainy  summer  is  an  equally 
legitimate  excuse  for  a  temporary  migration 
to  a  more  genial  clime.  Heat  and  moist- 
ure were  the  first  nurses  of  organic  life, 
but,  unfortunately,  their  propagative  effi- 
ciency extends  to  all  sorts  of  disease-germs. 
Under  the  combined  influence  of  drench- 
ing showers  and  brooding  sun-rays,  our 
city  slums  become  veritable  hot-beds  of 
contagious  disorders.  Children  who  have 
passed  unscathed  through  the  ordeal 
of  a  severe  winter  often  succumb  to  the 
slum-malaria  of  a  wet  summer;  and  physi- 
cians well  know  how  frequently  summer 
catarrhs  are  apt  to  take  the  form  of  more 
serious  lung  affections.  Native  vigor  of 
constitution   is  no   guarantee  against  the 
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contagion  of  such  disorders,  for  even  horses 
fall  victims  to  the  air-poison  of  a  swelter- 
ing stable  when  the  development  of  its  epi- 
demic germs  is  favored  by  sun-heat  and 
moisture.  The  southern  extension  of  our 
American    railway    system    has,    happily, 


made  moist  heat  the  most  avoidable  of  all 
predisposing  causes  of  disease,  and  in  a 
day's  journey  even  the  natives  of  our  reek- 
ing Gulf  coast  can  reach  the  almost  rainless 
region  of  the  western  table-lands. 

Felix  Z.  Oswald,  M.n. 


'ruf^^jti 


HELIOTROPE. 


Go.  Heliotrope, 

Unto  my  sweet,  and  tell 
How,  like  a  harbinger  of  hope, 
You  come  to  dwell 

Near  her,  and  pray  to  rest 
Upon  her  breast. 

Tell  her  for  me 

In  whispers  of  perfume, 
How  like  the  golden  sun  is  she. 
To  which  your  bloom 

Forever  turns  its  face 
Beseeching  grace. 


Say,  even  so 

The  blossom  of  my  love 
Looks  from  its  land  of  doubt  below 
To  her  above. 

Wailing  one  word  to  slip 
Her  scarlet  lip. 

Then  if  you  feel 

Her  heart  with  joy  beat  fast. 
Or,  if  with  one  sweet  kiss  she  seal 
Your  lips  at  last. 

And  leave  you  stricken  dumb 
Until  I  come.— 


Seeing  you  there 

Upon  her  bosom,  I 
Shall  know  what  answer  to  my  prayer 
She  makes,  and  lie 

Beside  you  dumb  with  bliss, 
Sealed  by  her  kiss ! 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


'Miu-^'^/p^f 


{Heliotrope. — See  page  288.) 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

RS.  CAMERON 
arose  on  Wednes- 
day full  of  affairs 
and  pious  resolve. 
She  buttoned  her 
wrinkleless,  tai- 
lor-made gown 
over  a  bust  heav- 
J  /^K^^^^^](rftl^!^  i^g  strongly,  but 
Q/  ,.J/  ^*^jp^^i)  regularly,  with 
matured  inten- 
tions. Her  face 
was  zinc- white  and  determined  ;  her  falcon 
eye  said  that  the  way  was  clear  for  her  fear- 
less feet.  The  angels  had  swept  aside  every 
pebble  of  doubt,  dug  up  every  shard  of 
mistaken  pity  for  the  sinner  whose  day  of 
doom  had  dawned.  Mrs.  Cameron  had  a 
just  appreciation  of  her  own  talents,  and 
knew  herself  to  be  equal  to  any  emergency, 
— with  the  connivance  and  help  of  Provi- 
dence— of  course! 

She  ate  no  meat  for  breakfast  that  morn- 
ing ;  and  while  discussing  her  fruit,  por- 
ridge, Graham  bread,  and  coffee,  took  oc- 
casion to  observe  that  "persons  of  full 
habit  would  do  well  to  confine  themselves 
to  vegetarian  diet  when  there  was  any  mat- 
ter on  hand  which  required  intellectual 
effort  and  nerve-power.** 

"  I  suppose  your  mother  has  a  paper  to 
prepare  for  the  Chicago  Convention,**  Em- 
mett  said  when  Clara  proposed  a  tete-a- 
tete  drive,  "  mamma  having  another  en- 
gagement for  the  forenoon.** 
She  colored  and  bridled  slightly. 
"  Mamma  is  always  active  in  good 
works.*' 

"  Nobody  can  deny  that,  my  love,"  re- 
joined the  generous  son-in-law.  "  She  is 
a  woman  of  marvellous  executive  ability." 
He  would  have  conceded  much  more  in 
the  relief  of  escaping  for  a  couple  of  hours 
from  the  majestic  muchness  of  her  Pres- 
ence. Reports  of  the  meetings  moderated 
by  the  inimitable  executive  officer,  invari- 
ably spoke  of  her  "fine  Presence."     It  was 


upon  her  in  force,  encased  body  and  soul 
as  in  triple  mail,  as  standing  at  the  window 
of  her  chamber  she  beheld  the  party  of 
four  set  out  upon  their  clifT-side  ramble. 
Her  agate-iron  eye  surveyed  Karen  with 
the  gleam  a  hunter  flashes  along  his  gun- 
barrel  when  drawing  a  bead  upon  his  game, 
but  her  calm  lips  were  unstirred.  Then 
she  betook  herself,  netting  in  hand,  to 
Mrs.  Manly *s  parlor. 

The  invalid's  sofa  was  drawn  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  facing  the  western 
windows,  the  blinds  of  which  were  open. 

"  I  was  watching  my  young  people  go 
over  the  hill,"  she  said  vivaciously.  "  I 
notified  them  that  I  should,  and  they 
turned  to  wave  me  a  salute  from  the  high- 
est point.  They  never  forget  the  stranded 
hulk  and  her  whims.  What  I  shall  do  to 
console  and  interest  Gem  when  Mrs.  Du- 
maresque  goes  away,  I  shudder  to  think. 
She  is  a  genius  in  chaperonage  as  in  every- 
thing else." 

Mrs.  Cameron*s  netting  was  macram6 
lace,  made  of  hempen  thread  as  gray  and 
as  uncompromising  as  herself.  She  drew 
cord  and  lips  tight  before  she  replied: 

"  You  admire  that  sort  of  person,  then  ?** 

Mrs.  Manly  was  hurt  and  stunned  by 
the  moral  brick-bat. 

"  Person  !  My  dear  Jane  !  Who  does 
not  admire  and  love  Mrs.  Dumaresque  ? 
Put  the  question  to  anybody  who  knows 
her  !     Refer  it  to  the  whole  hotel !" 

"  She  is  showy,  I  grant,  with  a  sort  of 
meretricious  beauty  that  catches  the  un- 
educated taste.  Actress  by  nature  and 
practice,  she  is  never  off"  guard,  and  courts 
universal  approbation.  It  is  quite  the  safest 
course  in  the  circumstances^ 

Her  quick  ear  catching  what  she  thought 
was  a  muffled  rustle  in  the  bedroom,  the 
door  of  which  stood  ajar,  she  interrupted 
herself  to  ask,  "  Is  there  danger  that  we 
will  be  overheard  ?" 

"  No.     That  is,  unless— Fanny!" 

There  was  no  response  to  the  call;  but 
Mrs.  Cameron  took  nothing  for  granted. 
She  arose,  pushed  the  door  wide  open,  and 
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scanned  the  inner  apartment.  There  was 
nobody  there,  yet  she  made  all  safe  by 
shutting  the  door  of  communication. 

Mrs.  Manly  thrust  down  the  shoulder- 
robe  from  her  fluttering  lungs,  and  fanned 
herself  pantingly. 

"  My  dear  cousin  !  What  do  you  mean 
to  insinuate  ?  Don't  keep  me  in  suspense  ! 
Suspense  is  the  worst  possible  thing  for  one 
in  my  condition."  She  reached  over  to 
the  table  for  her  smelling-salts,  pulled  out 
the  stopper,  and  inhaled  the  volatile  con- 
tents between  breaths.  "  Not  that  you 
could  possibly  know  anything  against  a 
woman  you  never  met,  or  heard  of,  until 
last  night  !'* 

"  I  know  everything  about  her — and 
nothing  in  her  favor."  Mrs.  Cameron  un- 
did a  kink  in  the  stiff  thread  with  keen, 
broad  finger-nails.  "  In  the  first  place,  she 
passes  under  an  assumed  name — a  trick  as 
clever  as  any  she  has  practised,  which  is 
saying  much.  Retaining  the  spelling,  she 
has  altered  the  pronunciation.  She  was 
Mrs.  Demarick  when  she  lived  in  a  frontier 
garrison  with  her  lawful  husband,  and  in 
outward  respectability.  She  is  Mrs.  Du- 
maresque  since  she  ran  away  from  him  with 
another  man,  and  is  queening  it  in  North- 
ern watering-places,  her  dutiful  mother, 
with  a  saintly  face  and  a  reputation  for 
wealth  and  social  standing,  ready  to  white- 
wash the  wanton  daughter." 

"  Great  Heavens  !"  Mrs.  Manly  dropped 
the  vinaigrette.  The  stopper  rolled  into 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  Mrs.  Cameron 
picked  it  up,  fitted  it  into  the  bottle,  and 
laid  the  latter  upon  the  stand. 

"  Am  I  dreaming  ?"  cried  the  shocked 
hostess,  chokingly.  "  Are  you  sane  ?  What 
horrible  misunderstanding  is  this  ?  I  will 
not — I  cannot — I  ought  not  to  credit  one 
word  of  it !  You  have  been  grossly  mis- 
informed. You  are  talking  of  a  different 
person  than  my  Gem's  best  friend.  Think 
of  my  child,  Jane  Cameron  !" 

"  Think  of  my  child,  Jemima  Manly ! 
Exposed  at  the  outset  of  her  married  life 
to  the  almost  certain  chance  that  the  fact 
of  this  apparently  intimate  intercourse  with 
a  disreputable  woman  will  reflect  upon  her 
all  her  days!  And,  but  for  my. providential 
arrival,  this  might  have  gone  on  until  the 
mischief  was  irretrievable.  This  creature's 
husband  was  here  last  week.  You  saw 
him.  He  mingled  freely  with  the  company 
in  this  hotel.  He  has  changed  his  name, 
too — it  is  said  to  take  that  of  an  uncle 
who  left  him  his  heir.     It  is  more  likely 


that  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  name  the 
wicked  woman  has  disgraced.  Captain 
Dale  introduced  him  to  you  as  Major 
Kane." 

"  Jane  Cameron  !  No  !"  rising  on  her 
elbow. 

"  Jemima  Manly  !  Yes  !"  continuing  to 
tie  meshes  of  the  hempen  web.  "  He  came 
to  entreat  her  to  consent  to  a  divorce,  that 
she  might  be  made  an  honest  woman  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  by  marrying  the  partner 
of  her  crime".  She  flouted  the  idea.  She 
jeered  at  him  and  mocked  him  on  that 
very  piazza,  within  arm's  length  of  your 
window.  Do  you  recollect  the  night  of 
the  thunderstorm,  when  you  were  ill  with 
headache,  and  Clara  sat  in  here  while  you 
were  asleep  ?  She  saw  the  husband  and 
wife,  and  heard  all  I  have  told  you." 

"  Merciful  powers  !"  Mrs.  Manly's  de- 
fences were  ground  to  powder  by  this  last 
and  realistic  proof.  "  Whom  can  I  trust  ? 
Oh,  let  me  hope  there  is  some  mistake — 
somewhere  !  I  think  to  believe  it  all  would 
kill  me!" 

If  she  were  a  geyser  of  tears  and  decla- 
mation, her  kinswoman  was  a  dry  Gibraltar. 

"  To  believe  it  should  nerve  you  to  save 
your  child,  and  to  atone  to  society,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  harm  you  have  done  by 
misplaced  confidence  in  an  adventuress. 
Prompt  action  is  imperatively  required  of 
us  all.  I  ask  you  to  believe  nothing  with- 
out conclusive  evidence.  Compose  your- 
self sufficiently  to  listen,  and  you  shall 
judge  for  yourself." 

She  welded  the  links  of  Clara's  discoveries 
and  suspicions  into  a  chain  that  rivalled  in 
massive  might  Lord  Stirling's  celebrated 
boom  stretched  across  the  Hudson.  No 
"  castings  "  for  her!  Nothing  but  wrought- 
iron,  and  plenty  of  it,  served  her  turn.  No 
wonder  honest  Bertie  detected  the  "  ferru- 
ginous smack  !" 

It  may  have  been  half  an  hour  thereafter 
that  a  prominent  member  of  the  august 
Chief  Butler's  staff,  dubbed  by  that  official, 
"  My  Assistants" — a  sjjruce,  supercilious 
mulatto, — passed  the  door  of  Mrs.  Man- 
ly's  bedroom  just  as  a  young  woman  of 
like  complexion  and  jauntiness  with  him- 
self stole  forth  on  tiptoe.  His  exclama- 
tion of  pleasurable  surprise  was  checked 
by  an  imperious  gesture. 

"  I  was  on  my  way  to  get  a  mossle  of 
fresh  air,"  she  said,  mincingly,  when  they 
were  a  few  steps  further  up  the  corridor. 

"  May  I  be  your  escort  ?"  divining  her 
intent. 
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THE  HOME-MAKER. 


Had  the  cousins  glanced  at  the  open 
window,  they  could  have  seen  the  pair  as- 
cending the  hill,  deep  in  talk.  It  was  the 
Assistant's  "  morning  off,"  and  Fanny  could 
depend  upon  her  mistress's  indulgence 
should  the  bell  be  rung  vainly  during  her 
absence.  The  trim  Abigail  was  a  treasure. 
She  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Manly  and  The 
Idiosyncrasy  for  five  years,  and  knew  her 
place  too  well  to  emerge  from  the  closet 
where  she  was  arranging  Mrs.  Manly's 
trunk,  after  overhearing  Mrs.  Cameron's  in- 
sulting query.  Had  she  been  tempted  to  an- 
swer her  employer's  call,  the  other  matron 
settled  the  matter  by  scrutinizing  the  inner 
room.  It  was  the  action  of  a  spy,  not  of 
a  lady,  decided  handsome  Fanny,  holding 
her  breath  in  wholesome  indignation  until 
the  meanness  of  the  transaction  was  cli- 
maxed by  the  sound  of  the  closing  door. 
With  the  practical  appreciation  of  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  the  keyhole,  innate  in  her 
class  and  profession,  she  so  far  gratified 
her  love  of  a  flavorous  dish  of  scandal,  that 
the  story  she  poured  into  the  willing  ears 
of  her  admirer  owed  less  to  her  imagina- 
tion than  might  have  been  expected  from 
Mrs.  Manly 's  confidential  maid. 

The  smouldering  eyes  of  the  dusky  dandy 
kindled  with  the  unfolding  tale.  The  air 
of  nonchalant  superiority  habitual  to  him 
while  on  duty  in  the  saih-d-manger  occa- 
sionally verged  so  nearly  upon  insolence, 
that  Mrs.  Dumaresque  had  overlooked. him 
pointedly  one  day,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  make  an  inquiry  of  an  official,  by  "  pre- 
ferring to  wait  until  the  head-waiter  should 
come  in."  The  snub  was  as  courteous  as 
snub  could  be,  but  the  mean  mind  never 
forgave  it.  He  questioned  eagerly,  and 
his  Dulcinea  answered  at  length;  the  day 
was  glorious,  and  their  consciences  were 
free  from  haunting  thoughts  of  tasks  un- 
done; they  wandered  on  and  on,  with  the 
panther-like  tread  inherited  from  a  savage 
ancestry,  the  brown  carpet  of  the  wood- 
land path  soundless  under  their  feet,  until 
Fanny  drew  back  suddenly,  with  a  low  ex- 
clamation: 

"  Lordy  !  looky-thar  !" 

Another  step  would  have  cleared  the 
clump  of  undergrowth  behind  which  they 
watched  the  tableau  set  upon  the  cliff- 
brow,  each  line  startlingly  strong  against 
the  peerless  blue  of  the  island  sky. 

Karen,  seated  upon  a  stone,  hands  in- 
terlocked upon  her  knee,  the  sunshine 
falling  like  a  blessing  upon  her  bared  head, 
looked  far  out  to  the  water-gates  on  the 


dim  horizon.     Mr.  Romeyn  stood  a  little 
space  away,  and  was  speaking  earnestly. 

The  spies  were  too  far  away  to  catch  a 
single  word  of  the  dialogue,  but  not  a  ges- 
ture escaped  their  greedy  eyes  until,  alarmed 
by  the  abrupt  motion  with  which  Karen 
arose  to  hold  out  her  hands  to  her  suitor, 
they  sped  noiselessly  back  by  the  winding 
path. 

*'  They  ain't  comin' yet !"  panted  Fanny, 
stopping  to  lean  against  a  tree  on  one  side, 
and  the  Assistant's  shoulder  upon  the  other. 
"  We  was  scared  for  nothin'.  I  wisht  we 
had  a-stayed  longer.  She  were  jes'  about 
to  jump  inter  his  arms — shouldn't  you  say 
SO  r 

"  They  always  do,  my  dear  !"  said  the 
expert,  sagely.  "  But  I  say,  ain't  she  a 
high  one  ?" 

In  the  race  between  good  and  evil  tid- 
ings, the  former  is  not  only  handicapped, 
but  spavined.  The  whole  Church,  militant 
and  triumphant,  needs  to  cry  continually: 
"  Fly  !  fly  !  Thou  Mighty  Gospel !" 

Scandal  requires  neither  whip  nor  spur. 

By  the  time  Mrs.  Gillette  and  her  daugh- 
ter alighted  at  the  main  entrance  of  the 
hotel  after  their  afternoon  drive,  a  hundred 
pairs  of  eyes  were  ready  to  gloat  upon,  or 
menace  them.  It  was  noticed  by  not  a  few 
that  Mr.  Romeyn  had  not  been  seen  since 
luncheon-time,  which  meal  he  had  taken, 
as  usual,  at  the  table  with  the  Gillettes. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  ladies  had 
gone  to  their  rooms,  he  had  emerged  from 
the  rotunda,  looking  pale  and  grave.  One 
woman  of  inflammable  fancy  repeated  to 
all  who  were  not  too  busy  tattling  on  the 
same  string  to  hearken  to  her,  how  she  had 
remarked  to  her  sister  :  "  That  man  has 
had  a  blow  !  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the 
mail  had  brought  him  bad  news  !" — al- 
though The  Story  had  not  then  reached 
her  ears. 

Another  woman — a  late  arrival— had  in- 
quired, "  Who  is  that  saturnine  individual 
who  is  mounting  that  fine  horse  ?" 

Mrs.  Jo  -  McCarthy  -  Seth  -  Liggon  had 
stepped  at  once  into  popularity  that  turned 
that  moiety  of  her  brain  which  up  to  now 
had  retained  an  ounce  or  two  of  ballast. 
She  held  court  at  every  halting-place  by 
virtue  of  her  whilome  intimacy  with  that 
"  magnificent,  poor,  dear  Lootenant  Dema- 
rick,"  and  the  acumen  that  had  penetrated 
the  disguise  the  designing  creature  had 
carried  off  so  shamelessly. 

Mr.  Romeyn,  then,  had  thraivn  himself 
into  his  saddle  (all  the  stories  agreed  as  to  the 
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action)  and  galloped  off  toward  the  woods. 
He  had  not  been  seen  since.  Mrs.  Liggon 
was  the  only  one  who  openly  broached  the 
suspicion  of  suicide;  but  others  had  thrills 
of  awful  deliciousness  in  silently  revolving 
the  probabilities  that  out  of  first-class 
**  shadiness  "  might  be  evolved  high  trag- 
edy. The  desire  to  be  upon  the  ground 
when  he  returned,  or  when  news  of  it 
should  be  brought,  was  second  only  to  the 
curiosity  to  take  another  stare  at  the  de- 
throned queen  when  word  ran  along  the 
lines  that  her  carriage  was  in  sight. 

She  walked  up  the  broad  flight  of  steps 
with  the  mien  of  a  reigning  sovereign  : 
more  slowly  than  usual,  because  her  mother 
leaned  upon  her,  but  she  carried  her  head 
high  ;  her  lineaments  were  serene  ;  her 
glance  was  free  and  clear.  Mother  and 
daughter  were  within  two  steps  of  the  top 


when  Mr.  Wilkes  lumbered  out  of  the  door, 
hastened  down  to  them,  and  lent  his  aid 
toward  bringing  Mrs.  Gillette  into  the  de- 
sired haven,  by  grasping  her  elbow  and 
making  an  upward  "haul." 

The  courteous  crowd  tittered;  Karen's 
smile  was  grateful. 

"Thank  you !"  said  her  soft,  yet  vibrant 
tones.  "  My  mother  is  rather  more  tired 
than  would  seem  excusable  in  any  one 
upon  this  lovely  afternoon.  I  hope  Mrs. 
Wilkes  and  the  young  ladies  are  enjoying 
the  sunset?" 

Turning  for  a  last  look  at  it,  she  was  in 
the  full  stream  of  warm,  rich  light  palpitat- 
ing from  the  burning  west,  yet  a  shiver  ran 
over  her — so  people  averred  afterward — as 
if  a  frosty  breeze  had  struck  her. 

Marion  Harland 


MODERN  POETS. 


N  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  con- 
temporary po- 
etry declares 
that  we  recog- 
nize no  Keats  or 
Byron  in  the 
multitude  of 
youthful  poets  of 
this  day,  not 
because  there  is 
no  such  genius 
among  them,  but  that  it  follows  from  the 
fact  that  they  all  stand  upon  a  higher  level 
than  the  mass  of  poets  of  any  other  day, 
and  that  posterity  will  single  out  many 
stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitude 
where  we  are  as  yet  confused  by  numbers. 
Whether  we  would  all  agree  with  this 
opinion  is  extremely  doubtful,  if  we  are 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  youngest  class 
of  poets;  but  it  is  an  unquestioned  fact,  at 
least,  that  less  bad  poetry  passes  for  good 
now  than  ever  before,  and  also  that  that 
unattached  critic,  the  world  at  large,  gains 
a  more  discriminating  insight  as  he  grows 
older.  We  do  not  deny  that  much  trash 
is  written  and  published,  nor  even  that 
much  of  it  pleases  the  popular  fancy,  and 
becomes  well-known  and  often  quoted: 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  claim  that 
even  the  ordinary  newspaper  and  magazine 
poetry  is  of  a  better  class  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  while  few  volumes  of  poems 
are  now  published  which  are  entirely 
worthless  from  an  artistic  stand-point. 
Perhaps  competition  is  doing  in  art  what  it 
has  done  in  trade,  and  teaches  the  literary 
aspirant  that  his  light  will  be  eclipsed  by 
the  next  man's  shadow  if  it  is  only  a  rush- 
light masquerading  as  a  star. 

Not  that  anyone  who  has  once  contracted 
the  literary  fever  is  easily  cured  of  it,  but 
the  would-be  poet  of  to-day  knows  that  he 
must  have  something  to  recommend  him; 
that  verses  carelessly  thought  out  and  more 
carelessly  executed  will  never  make  him  a 
place  among  the  earnest,  painstaking  men 
who  never  write  lazily  :  Consequently 
those  who,  even  if  they  have  little  to  say. 


must  talk,  at  least  exert  themselves  to  do 
so  as  well  as  they  can. 

But  there  is  one  feature  in  the  present 
phase  of  poetry  which  at  first  makes  us  a 
little  sceptical  as  to  whether  the  fittest  is 
surviving  this  time.  The  tendency  of  the 
age  is  toward  intellectual  gymnastics  of  all 
kinds,  perhaps,  but  in  poetry  it  is  particu- 
larly evident  that  this  is  the  case,  till  we 
are  tempted  to  think  that  of  all  the  men 
in  the  arena,  it  is  the  skilful  contortionist 
who  gains  the  most  applause.  Looking  at 
the  matter  superficially,  we  regret  this,  and 
long  for  less  mechanism,  and  talk  to  our- 
selves of  the  beauty  and  dignity  in  the  sim- 
ple versification  of  the  great  masters,  and 
after  reading  and  re-reading  some  maga- 
zine rondeau  or  triolet  in  the  vain  hope  of 
finding  a  thought  hidden  in  its  correct  and 
intricate  measures,  we  turn,  perhaps,  to 
Burns,  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  refresh- 
ment. 

A  longer  and  more  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  the  matter,  however,  makes  even 
this  tendency  seem  a  favorable  sign  of  the 
poetical  times,  and  shows  us  that  our  first 
opinion  was  both  ill-judged  and  unfair. 
How  can  we  expect  to  find  a  Wordsworth 
or  a  Shelley  in  each  rhymester?  The  man 
who  writes  an  Italian  sonnet  without  chis- 
elling out  one  thought  would  not  put  any 
more  inspiration  into  the  veriest  doggerel, 
and  we  can  at  least  be  grateful  for  the 
pleasure  he  gives  our  ear  in  his  pleasing 
cadences,  and  should  refrain  from  blaming 
him  for  not  producing  more  than  he  has  in 
him.  One  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
reason  we  expect  more  of  these  versifiers 
than  we  ever  have  of  others  of  their  class, 
is  that  they  do  such  good  work  in  this  way 
that  we  unconsciously  compare  them  with 
the  giants  they  never  claim  to  emulate.  Is 
it  not  a  gain  that  the  periodicals  should 
refuse  all  verse  not  free  from  at  least 
grave  faults  of  metre  and  rhythm,  when  we 
think  that  by  this  rule  we  are  given  nothing 
to  lower  our  standard,  nothing  actually 
poor  in  every  way?  Such  a  restriction  can- 
not discourage  that  genius  which  has  an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains. 
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Or  when  we  study  more  carefully  those 
marvellous  works  whose  simplicity  we  ad- 
mire, we  discover  more  and  more  that  it  is 
the  artlessness  that  comes  from  consum- 
mate art,  the  disregard  of  rule  which  pro- 
ceeds from  such  a  perfect  comprehension 
of  all  rules  as  places  the  poet  above  them. 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  an  exceptional 
genius  like  Bums,  who  seems  to  have 
known  all  the  laws  of  poetry  instinctively, 
but  we  gather  this  from  our  acquaintance 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  not  from 
his  disregard  of  those  laws  which  he  fol- 
lowed scrupulously,  although  the  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  them  were  born 
with  him,  not  acquired.  But  in  most 
poets,  even  the  greatest,  the  very  mechani- 
cal construction  of  the  verse  is  studied, 
and  few  can  hope  for  the  title  of  poet  who 
have  not  expended  much  labor  in  this  di- 
rection. Tennyson's  intricate  alliterations 
and  perfect  smoothness  are  the  result  of 
such  absolute  knowledge  that  it  becomes 
instinctive  and  without  conscious  effort, 
while  even  that  breaker  of  all  rules  of 
rhythm  and  syntax.  Browning,  knows  how 
to  be  musical  and  correct. 

We  laugh  at  the  modern  craze  for  son- 
net writing,  but  never  cease  to  love  those 
of  Wordsworth  and  Keats;  we  groan  at 
the  ever-recurring  ballades  and  rondels, 
but  must  not  forget  that  they  are  clever 
educators  in  the  science  of  Versification, 
and  that  Pope  warns  us  "Those  move 
easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance."  Po- 
etry is  too  great  a  queen  for  any  of  her 
courtiers  to  serve  her  in  slovenly  attire 
with  lazy  carelessness,  and  the  reverence 
this  age  inculcates  towards  her  cannot  fail 
to  have  good  results.  No  amount  of  re- 
fining can  injure  the  pure  gold,  and,  given 
the  Divine  Spark,  the  musician  who  un- 
derstands most  of  the  Science  of  Harmony 
improvises  the  simplest  and  sweetest  lul- 
laby. We  cannot  allow  to  all  of  these 
graceful  rhymesters  the  title  of  poet,  but 
the  real  diamonds  in  time  shine  out  all  the 
brighter  for  the  careful  setting,  and  the 
cheap  stones  are  given  their  only  merit  by 
the  patient  labour  which  has  cut  and  set 
so  well.  Better  these  than  diamonds  and 
pebbles  lazily  thrown  into  our  laps,  rough 
and  unattractive,  under  the  plea  of  sim- 
plicity. 

Tom  Hood  says:  "  Versification  is  to 
Poetry  what  a  parapet  is  to  a  bridge;  it 
does  not  convey  you  across,  but  prevents 


you  from  falling  over."     While  Pope  again 

says: 

"  Most  by  numbers  judge  a  poet's  song, 

And  smooth  or  rough  with  them  is  right  or 
wrong." 
But  among  the  metrical  contortionists,  if 
we  may  be  so  disrespectful,  we  find  men 
with  much  earnestness  and  l^^auty  in  their 
verse.  Austin  Dobson  does  not  merely 
create  machines,  but  always  touches  them 
with  the  wand  of  beauty  and  gives  them 
souls;  Philip  Bourke  Marston,  whose  sad 
life  and  early  death  have  cast  a  pathetic 
light  over  his  writings,  certainly  sang  with 
truth  as  well  as  melody,  though  always  in 
a  minor  key;  Andrew  Lang,  Gilder,  and 
Edmund  Gosse  are  all  good  examples  of 
poets  who  do  put  thought  into  their  graceful 
work.  Swinburne,  of  course,  has  the  most 
power  in  this  direction,  though  his  many 
mannerisms  injure  his  poems. 

Among  Americans,  H.  C.  Bunner  has 
much  metrical  skill  and  grace.  The  so- 
called  vers  de  society  are  popular  and  often 
deservedly  so. 

One  is  inclined  to  ask  the  world  to  wait 
patiently  a  few  years  till  the  full  powers 
of  this  school  are  developed,  and  see 
what  they  may  then  do.  They  are  be- 
ginning at  the  right  end,  they  are  studying 
anatomy  before  they  attempt  to  paint  the 
human  body,  they  are  learning  the  alphabet 
before  they  begin  to  write.  Already  we 
see  signs  of  thought  and  insight  which 
will  show  more  clearly  as  the  laws  to 
which  these  men  are  confining  themselves 
become  parts  of  their  being.  When  we 
think  over  the  list  of  living  poets,  these 
are  the  ones  who,  after  all,  aim  at  the 
highest  ideal.  Others  are  contented  to  be 
laws  unto  themselves,  but  these  who  try  to 
follow  humbly  the  great  universal  laws  of 
versification  and  poetry,  assume  a  more  re- 
spectful and  at  the  same  time  a  more  as- 
piring mien.  Jt  is  a  good  sign  when  a  gen- 
eration takes  anything  real,  seriously;  and 
poetry  is  very  real,  and  certainly  this  gen- 
eration takes  it  very  seriously,  which  is  a 
thing  to  be  thankful  for,  not  to  smile  at. 

Though  strictly  obeyed  laws  fail  to  cre- 
ate a  poet,  they  do  make  the  verse  of 
rhymesters  pleasing  and  attractive,  while 
to  the  poet  who  is  born,  they  are  not 
hampering  restrictions,  but  steps  which  he 
knows  so  well  that  he  climbs  them,  unsee- 
ing, to  the  heights  of  his  inspiration. 

Maria  Bowen  Chopin. 


Su  KF.T  is  «:nnimcr  at  cherry  time, 

And  sweet  firi^t  love— w  lie  ii  I  hey  bloom  to* 
gcdu!r. 
Fain  vvnnlii  I.  in  a  chanj^on- rhyme 
Sin^  iMie  summer  and  cherry-iime» 
lireath  of  ViVwa,  cinvcr.  and  ihyme, 

Blowing  fanry,  liglit  a^  a  feather. 
Hack  to  the  annuner  and  cherry-time 

When  cherries  and  first  love  fell  together. 

In  the  orchard  the  boughs  were  red  ; 

Edith's  fVL'S  they  were  dark  and  shy. 
We  hut  walked  where  the  pathway  led, 
( >ui  to  the  orchard  with  cherries  red. 
Birds  were  twitterintj  overfiead  ; 

F^ich  in  chjsters  ii gainst  the  sky 
lluiijc  the  cherries,  all  ripe  and  red  »   ♦  ,   * 

Edith's  fves  were  demure  and  shy. 

White  and  golden  with  marguerite 

Lay  the  fields  as  we  walked  along; 
Crickets  were  chirping  about  our  feet, 
Among  the  meadows  of  marguerite ; 
All  the  world  was  so  blithe  and  sweet, 

We  in  sympathy  trilled  a  song. 
As  through  the  ripples  of  marguerite 
White  on  the  meadows,  we  walked  along. 
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Around,  above  us,  in  flower,  in  tree. 
Birds  and  crickets  in  concert  sang 

Glees  and  matins— t7/^^-zf^^//  ivhirr-ee! 

Around,  above  us.  in  flower,  in  tree. 

'Wilnered  and  half  bewitched  were  we 
With  such  music  and  mirth  as  rang 

Around,  above  us.  in  flower,  in  tree. 

While  birds  and  crickets  in  concert  sang. 

Pink  as  a  wild  rose,  pale  as  cream. 

Wearing  a  wee,  coquettish  bonnet, 
Edith  looked  like  a  dainty  dream — 
Pink  as  a  wild  rose,  pale  as  cream. 
Artless,  fresh,  as  the  clear  sunbeam 

That  through  the  tree  and  the  cherries  on  it 
Kissed  her  cheeks'  pale  rose  and  cream, 
Dimpled  beneath  the  tiny  bonnet. 


Under  the  orchard's  leafy  tent. 

Shade  and  sunlight  shimmering  o'er  us  ; 
Wreathed  and  laden  the  light  boughs  bent. 
Under  the  orchard's  leafy  tent ; 
And,  like  the  robins  that  came  and  went. 

We  were  gay  at  the  feast  before  us. 
Under  the  orchard's  leafy  tent. 

Shade  and  sunlight  shimmering  o'er  us. 

That  was  all. — It  was  cherry-time. 
All  abloom,  and  divinest  weather. 

Surely,  loving  is  not  a  crime 

In  the  summer  at  cherry -time. 

We  knew  not.  in  that  year's  young  prime. 
All  we  know  now,  no  more  together. 

Alas!  sweet  summer  and  cherry-time, 

And  alas  !  first  love,  that  they  fly  together. 

Henry  Tyrrell, 
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HOUSE  in  an  unfashionable  street  in  New  York. 
Noon  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  as  hot  as  the 
proverbial  Fourth  'is  supposed  to  be.  In  the 
third  story  of  the  above-mentioned  house  were 
two  back  rooms,  occupied  by  James  Emory, 
his  wife  and  year-old  boy. 

Anna  Emory  had  once  been  very 
►retty,  with  the  pink  and  white  com- 
plexion which  is  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
fades.  She  had  never  been  plump, 
but  now  her  neat  print  gown  barely 
concealed  the  sharp  angles  of  her 
slight  figure.  Her  face  was  of  an 
opaque  whiteness,  and  lines  of 
worry  and  weariness  began  to  be 
permanent  between  the  calm,  deep- 
set  eyes.  The  daughter  of  a  well- 
to-do  farmer,  she  had  never  /*  done 
washing  and  ironing"  till  within  the 
]>ast  year,  but  now  the  red  and  rough- 
\  encd  hands  told  their  own  story.  The 
*  heavy,  light  hair  was  strained  back  from  the 
low  forehead.  Her  mother,  whom  she  had 
left  n  year  before,  would  hardly  have  recog- 
nized her.  That  they  had  not  met  in  all 
these  months  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  mother,  while  able  to  walk  about  the  house 
J  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch,  was  such  a  cripple  from 
\m^  rheumatism  that  she  could  not  undertake  the  four 
hours  journey  t>  New  York  ;  and  the  daughter  pleaded 
that  her  '*  ho n^.  keeping  cares  "  rendered  it  necessary 
her  to  remain  in  town.  To-day  she  looked  as  if  she  had  not  had  a  breath  of  fresh 
in  a  month.     She  sat  by  the  cradle,  rocking  it  in  a  listless  fashion,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
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'she  sat  by  the  cradle,  rocking  it  in  a  listless  fashion.** 


her  husband,  who,  seated  opposite,  ap- 
peared not  to  notice  the  shadow  of  sad- 
ness around  the  sensitive  mouth.  He  was 
a  sturdy,  wholesome-looking  man,  his  most 
remarkable  feature  being  the  square  jaw, 
betokening  a  will  amounting  to  obstinacy. 
He  had  honest  eyes  and  a  happy  laugh. 
But  this  noon  he  was  not  laughing  and 
the  eyes  were  clouded  by  a  frown.  The 
post-man  had  just  left  a  letter  for  Anna, 
and  this  was  the  present  topic  of  conver- 
sation. 


The  sun  poured  in  at  the  curtainless 
windows  and  the  baby  wailed  piteously, — 
the  moaning  cry  of  an  ill  child. 

With  an  impatient  exclamation  Emory 
closed  the  rickety  outside  blinds. 

"  What  a  noise  that  boy  makes  when 
we  want  to  talk  !  "  he  muttered. 

The  mother  lifted  the  little  one  from 
the  cradle,  and  began  pacing  the  room 
with  him. 

"  James,*'  she  implored,  "  won't  you 
please  just  read  that  letter  of  Father's  ?  " 
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"  It  won't  do  any  good,  Anna  !  I  am 
bound  to  be  independent.  Your  father 
thought  we  were  foolish  to  come  to  town 
and  I  certainly  don't  want  to  accept  his 
help  to  get  back  to  the  country." 

The  wife  steadied  her  voice  to  calmness. 

"  But,  dear,  Father  is  not  offering  to  help 
you.  All  he  says  is  that  Mr.  Morgan 
wants  an  assistant  farmer  and  that  he 
thinks  you  could  fill  the  place.  Ma  wants 
us  to  live  at  home  with  them — I  could  be 
lots  of  help  around  the  house  and  we 
could  pay  board.  We  Could  be  indepen- 
dent then.  We  would  be  doing  them  a 
kindness,  because  its  lonesome  for  them 
all  alone  on  the  farm." 

Her  husband  gave  a  short,  hard  laugh, 
and  set  his  jaw  stubbornly. 

"  You're  an  almighty  argufier,  Anna  ! 
Of  course  its  no  great  kindness  your  fath- 
er's showing  us.  He  hasn't  seen  you  in 
so  long,  and  he's  crazy  to  get  you  home 
again.  But  perhaps  you  forget  that  when 
we  were  talking  about  coming  to  town,  he 
said,  *  James,  my  boy,  you're  making  a 
mistake,  I  guess.  But  if  you  ever  want  a 
place  in  the  country  again,  let  me  know.' 
And  I  said,  *  Not  if  I  know  it,  sir  !  I  am 
independent  and  shan't  require  any  help.' 
And  if  we  are  hard  up  — and  the  Lord 
knows  we  are — I  won't  go  back  to  the 
country  after  what  I  said  !  " 

The  child  had  ceased  moaning  and  had 
sunk  into  a  light  doze.  Anna  laid  him 
down  gently,  and  then  turned  to  her  hus- 
band, her  eyes  flashing,  and  her  face 
twitching. 

"  Independent !  "  she  exclaimed  bitterly. 
"  I  hate  the  word  !  It  has  brought  us 
nothing  but  trouble  !  Your  position  was 
not  what  you  expected,  and  then  you  lost 
it.  Since  then  you  have  been  looking  for 
work,  and  here  we  are  !  All  my  money, 
all  yours  gone,  not  ten  dollars  left !  You, 
Baby  and  I  shut  up  in  this  hot  city  in  two. 
rooms,  and  next  month  we  won't  be  able 
to  pay  for  even  these.  I  have  tried  to  be 
brave,  but  my  patience  and  faith  are  gone. 
My  baby  is  ill — to  save  him  you  might  give 
up  some  of  your  pride  !  " 

The  outburst  ended  in  a  torrent  of  tears 
and  sobs. 

The  man  looked  stunned. 

**  Why,  Anna  !  "  he  said,  "  I  thought  you 
were  more  plucky,  and  wouldn't  go  back 
on  me." 

"  Oh,  James,  I  want  to  go  home  !  I 
want  to  go  to  the  old  place !  They  don't 
know  how  poor  we  are, — unless  they  guess 


it  from  the  fact  that  we  never  pay  them 
visits,  and  on  account  of  my  telling  Pa  we 
had  no  accomodations  for  him  if  he  came 
to  see  us.  But  I  cannot  stand /yft^Z,"  point- 
ing to  the  wasted  little  form  on  the  bed. 
"  I  am  tired  of  starving  !  " 

With  a  gasp  the  father  stooped  down 
and  kissed  the  sleeping  child. 

"  Poor  little  chap !  "  he  whispered. 

His  wife  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"  James,  if  you  love  him  and  me,  give  in 
for  once  ! " 

His  countenance  grew  set  and  hard. 

"  I  will  not  I  "  he  said.  "  This  is  a  nice 
way  to  keep  up  a  man's  courage  !  I 
thought  you  were  one  of  the  few  women 
who  didn't  cry  and  nag.  I've  done  the 
best  I  could  to  get  work.  You  know  that 
it  isn't  my  fault  I'm  out  of  a  job.  I've 
kept  steady  and  straight,  have  never  even 
touched  a  drop  of  liquor.  But  what's  the 
use  of  talking  !  "  turning  away  and  picking 
up  his  hat.  "  I'm  going  out,  I  don't  know 
when  I'll  be  back  !  " 

The  door  closed.     He  was  gone. 

At  ^vQ  o'clock,  when  the  doctor  came  in 
to  see  the  baby,  he  found  the  mother  walk- 
ing the  floor  with  the  little  one  in  her  arms, 
the  feverish  cheek  resting  against  her  pale 
one.  She  said  the  sound  of  the  fire-crack- 
erS  made  him  so  nervous  she  could  quiet 
him  in  no  other  way. 

James  Emory  had  few  acquaintances  in 
town,  and  those  few  were  off  celebrating  the 
holiday.  So  all  the  afternoon  he  wandered 
about  town,  too  angry  and  proud  to  go 
home,  and  too  miserable  to  go  anywhere 
else.  He  had  no  appetite  and  ate  no  sup- 
per. Nine  o'clock  at  night  found  him, 
jaded  and  faint,  seated  on  the  bench  in 
one  of  the  public  squares,  listening  to  the 
band  which  was  giving  a  free  concert. 
The  place  was  thronged  with  over-wearied, 
hard-working  people,  who,  strolling  along 
the  electric  and  moon-lighted  walks,  were 
seeking  recreation  and  cool  air.  Emory 
noticed  that  some  women  had  their  babies 
out,  even  though  the  dew  was  falling. 

"  The  poor  things  must  get  some  outing, 
and  can't  leave  the  young  ones  at  home," 
he  mused. 

How  about  Anna  ?  When  had  she  had 
an  **  outing"  ? 

The  thought  annoyed  him.  He  shook 
his  head  impatiently,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  music. 

The  band  was  playing  a  familiar  waltz. 
Anna  had  learned  to  dance  when  she  was 
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at  boarding-school.  He  had  been  to 
Madison  Academy  and  while  there  some 
of  the  fellows  had  taught  him.  The  "  old 
people  "  gave  Anna  a  party  the  June  she 
**  finished  school."  They  played  that 
waltz  during  the  evening,  and  he  and  Anna 
danced  together.  She  was  so  pretty  !  It 
was  that  same  night  he  told  her  he  had 
loved  her  for  a  long  time.  It  was  out  on 
the  porch  in  the  moonlight.  How  pleas- 
ant the  place  was !  No  wonder  Anna 
loved  it ! 

Two  women  behind  him  were  talking. 
He  wished  they  would  not  speak  so  loudly. 
He  did  not  want  to  listen  to  what  they 
said. 

"  And  how  is  Jane  gettin*  on  ?  "  queried 
one. 

"  Oh,  she  is  miserable  an*  peaked.  She 
ain't  ben  the  same  sence  her  baby's  death, 
it'll  be  two  weeks  to-morrow." 

"  What  was  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Cholery  infantum.  Its  dretful  how 
city  young  ones  is  a  dyin'  by  hundreds 
this  season  !  " 

"  An'  no  wonder  !  The  town  ain't  no 
place     for    puppies — let    alone    babies  !" 

They  passed  on.  James  was  glad.  He 
wanted  to  hear  the  music.  Oh,  yes,  that 
Erminie  lullaby  !  Anna  used  to  sing  that 
to  baby,  and  he  would  laugh  and  coo.  He 
never  laughed  nor  cooed  now,  poor  little 
fellow  !  If  they  only  had  the  money  to 
take  him  away  somewhere  !  But,  no,  the 
only  place  they  could  go  would  be  to  An- 
na's home,  and  he  had  said  he  would  be 
independent. 

"  Squeak  the  fife,  and  beat  the  drum, 
Independence  Day  has  come  ! " 
shouted  a  small  boy  near  him. 

What  had  Anna  said  about  indepen- 
dence ?  That  she  hated  the  word  ?  No 
wonder  !  She  did  not  know  what  it  meant 
now.  She  did  before  she  married  him. 
Then  she  lived  in  the  country,  on  the  farm, 
which  had  always  been  her  home,  and 
where  she  could  wander  out  of  doors  all 
day  long.  How  she  used  to  enjoy  taking 
care  of  the  chickens  !  James  smiled  as  he 
remembered  how  the  fowls  she  had  raised 
followed  her  all  over  the  place,  and  how 
she  would  laugh  at  their  eagerness  to  be 
fed.  What  a  gay  little  thing  she  was  ! 
But  now  she  was  different.  Why  ?  Well, 
of  course  her  life  was  changed.  She  had 
given  up  her  home  and  family  because  he 
wished  it,  and  was  at  present  in  the  city 
and  in  two  rooms.  He  had  not  allowed 
her  to  accept  any  help  from  home,  or  to 


go  back  there.  Then,  too,  her  baby  was 
ill, — could  it  be  dying  ?  He  sprang  to  his 
feet.  What  did  the  noisy  woman  say  ? 
"  The  city  ain't  no  place  for  puppies — let 
alone  babies  !  "  The  other  one  remarked 
that  **  they  was  a  dyin*  by  hundreds  !" 

The  concert  was  nearly  over.  The 
strains  that  reached  James*  ear  were 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home.**  Visions  of  green 
fields  mingled  oddly  in  his  mind  with  the 
stifling  smells  and  sounds  of  city  life  as  he 
hurried  towards  his  home — the  two  rooms 
in  the  third  story  back  tenement. 

After  her  husband*s  departure  in  the 
glaring  noon,  Anna  had  little  to  do  but  to 
attempt  to  quiet  the  baby,  who  was  con- 
stantly startled  by  the  report  of  the  horse- 
pistols  and  miniature  cannon  with  which 
young  America  delights  to  celebrate  the 
date  of  our  nation*s  birth.  It  would  be 
unpatriotic  to  wonder  how  many  tiny  rep- 
resentatives of  our  race  are  hurried  out  of 
existence  by  these  glorious  manifestations. 
Perhaps  some  such  thought  occured  to 
Anna  Emory  as  she  walked  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth  across  the  narrow 
room  during  the  long  hot  afternoon,  the 
light  burden  leaning  on  her  shoulder,  male* 
ing  her  arm  at  first  painful,  and  then  numb. 
And  still  she  walked  on  till  the  doctor 
came  and  gave  the  child  an  opiate  and 
said  he  would  be  more  comfortable  on  the 
bed.  So  she  laid  the  little  fellow  down, 
and,  till  long  after  dark  continued  her 
weary  walk  alone,  thinking,  trying  to  un- 
derstand what  the  doctor  had  said,  going 
over  and  over  again  the  letter  from  home, 
her  husband's  anger,  her  own  outburst  of 
temper.  They  had  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  quarreling.  It  was  strange  to  think 
of  what  had  been  said  that  noon.  Some- 
how, she  could  not  feel,  could  realize 
nothing.  She  only  hoped  she  might  re- 
member to  tell  James  she  was  sorry  if  she 
had  been  unkind.  Of  course,  he  was  to 
blame  too.  But  she  had  spoken  hastily. 
Yet  why  should  she  not  ?  She  had  been 
angry  with  him.  All  the  trouble  they  had 
ever  known  in  their  married  life  had  arisen 
from  his  obstinacy.  Still,  he  had  been  a 
good  husband.  Till  to-day  he  had  never 
spoken  unkindly  to  her,  and  had  tried  to 
make  her  happy  in  all  respects  but  one. 
He  atsolutely  refused  to  let  her  return 
home,  even  on  a  visit,  until  he  could  prove 
to  her  father  that  he  had  been  right  in 
coming  to  town.  She  had  been  foolish 
ever  to  consent  to  the  city  project. 
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For  the  first  few  months  of  their  mar- 
ried life  James  had  been  head-farmer  for 
a  wealthy  man  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
received  excellent  pay,  and  they  had  lived 
on  the  old  farm  peacefully  and  happily. 
Then  there  came  this  offer  from  a  New 
York  friend,  and  James  was  never  satisfied 
till  it  was  accepted.  But  what  a  mistake  it 
had  been,  to  give  up.  a  surety  for  an  uncer- 
tainty, for  it  had  proved  worse  than  an  un- 
certainty— a  failure  !  And  still  he  would 
not  go  back  home.  She  had  hoped  that 
this  letter  of  her  father's  would  change  his 
mind.  It  was  of  no  use.  She  would  just 
stop  hoping  and  expecting.  If  only.,  she 
could  die  with  her  baby  !  But  she  want- 
ed to  see  home  once  more  ! 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly.  It  was 
late, — past  bed-time.  The  gas  had  not 
been  lighted  in  her  room.  The  night  was 
so  bright  there  was  no  need  of  it.  She 
walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
The  silver  light  softened  even  the  factory 
chimneys,  and  made  the  city  seem  fair. 
Anna  knew  just  how  it  looked  out  in  the 
country  to-night,  how  sweet  and  pure  the 
air  was,  how  the  old  people  had  sat  out  on 
the  farm-house  porch  talking  till  their  bed- 
time,— fully  an  hour  ago. 

A  great  longing  seized  her.  She  sank 
on  her  knees  by  the  window. 

"  O  Lord,  I  am  helpless  !  Can't  you 
change  my  husband's  mind  ?" 

The  lower  door  closed  with  a  bang. 
There  were  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 

She  held  her  breath  to  listen.  She  had 
been  almost  afraid  that — but  no,  she  need 
not  have  feared  anything  of  that  sort. 
James  had  spoken  truly — he  never  touched 
a  drop  of  liquor. 

The  door  opened  and  the  husband  en- 
tered. He  crossed  the  room  and  stood 
beside  her.  How  could  she  find  courage 
to  tell  him  how  ill  his  boy  was  ?  The  bit- 
ter thought,  "it  is  his  own  fault,"  flashed 
through  her  mind.  She  waited  for  him  to 
speak. 

"  Well,  Anna,  I  am  sorry  I  left  you  so 
long  alone,  dear  !     My  poor  girl !" 

His  tenderness  amazed  her,  and  soft- 
ened her  heart  towards  him. 

"James,"  she  began  eagerly.  "I  am 
sorry  I  was  cross  this  morning  !  " 

"  Don't  say  anything  about  that,  Anna." 
Then  he  glanced  at  the  child. 

"  How  is  baby  ?  Has  the  doctor  been 
here?" 

At  this  anxious  question  all  her  bitter 


feelings    returned.     He    had    himself    to 
thank  for  the  little  one's  illness. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  That  baby  will  die." 

He  staggered  and  leaned  against  the 
window  for  support. 

"  Did  he  say  there  wasn't  anything  could 
save  him  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"  Anna !  did  he  say  anything  could  save 
him  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  ?    Tell  me  quick  !'' 

"  I  can't  tell  you  !  " 

"  Why  can't  you  ?  "  Then  he  remem- 
bered as  in  a  flash  what  those  women  in 
the  park  had  said  about  "  city-babies." 

"  Anna  !  did  he  say  it  would  save  the 
boy's  life  to  take  him  out  of  town  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  you  said — ?  " 

She  sprang  to  her  •  feet,  catching  her 
breath  convulsively. 

"  I  said  that  we  were  not  rich  people  to 
be  taking  our  child  out  of  town  to  spend 
the  summer  months  ;  that  it  was  all  very 
well  for  people  with  money  to  talk, — that 
their  babies  could  live — ours  must  die  !  " 

The  child  woke  up  with  a  frightened 
moan.  In  an  instant  the  father  was  by 
the  bed  quieting  him  with  soothing  words. 

Anna  stood  gazing  out  at  the  silvered 
housetops  till  her  husband's  voice  roused 
her. 

"  Anna,  he  is  asleep  again." 

He  was  trembling  violently.  She  laid 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  James  1 " 

He  drew  her  to  him  and  covered  her 
face  with  kisses. 

"If  you  don't  object,  Anna,  I'll  telegraph 
your  father  telling  him  I'll  take  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's offer.  We'll  try  tp  get  off  to-morrow." 
He  broke  off  with  a  sob.  "  Oh,  Anna  my 
"  independence  "  has  been  sin  !  Help  me, 
dear,  help  me  to  be  a  better  man  !  " 

"  My  poor  boy,"  she  whispered,  "  how 
cruel,  and  hard  I  have  been  !  " 

After  a  few  minutes  they  crossed  the 
room  and  stood  looking  at  their  sleeping 
child. 

"  Poor  little  chap  !  "  the  father  mur- 
mered.  "  Dear  wife,  he  will  soon  be  run- 
ning around  feeding  the  chickens,  the  way 
you  used  to  !  " 

A  "  God  bless  you,  James !  "  was  the 
only  answer.  Virginia  Franklyn, 


BAY  VIEW. 


MICHIGAN  not  only  proudly  leads  her 
sisters  in  being  the  greatest  lumber 
producing  State  in  the  Union;  in  salt  works 
exceeding  those  of  any  other  State;  in  the 
most  productive  fresh  water  fisheries;  in 
apples  unsurpassed  in  excellence  in  any 
■country  in  the  world;  in  having  the  larg- 
est celery  gardens,  and  the  richest  cop- 
per mines  known;  in  pioneering  an  agri- 
cultural school;  and  leading  advanced 
Europe  in  her  care  for  dependent  and 
neglected  children  with  a  state  public 
school;  and  in  numbering  more  students  in 
her  university  than  are  found  in  any  other 
institution  of  learning,  but  she  also  affords 
the  largest  number  of  summer  resorts,  for 
health  and  pleasure,  along  her  great  lakes. 
Particularly  is  this  true  all  along  the  shore 
from  Traverse  City,  on  the  extreme  south 
of  Grand  Traverse  Bay  to  the  island  of 
Mackinac,  which  is  set  apart  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  one  of  its  parks  and  dedicated 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  American  people  for 
all  time  to  come. 


Among  the  notable  summer  resorts,  none 
are  to  be  found  more  desirable  for  beauty 
of  location  than  Bay  View,  with  its  many 
acres  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  scenery,  its 
grand  old  forests,  and  the  clear  blue  waters 
of  Little  Traverse  Bay  in  the  foreground, 
with  its  pebbly  beach,  and  farther  out  its 
water-lilies,  accepting  the  kisses  of  the  flut- 
tering light  sparkles,  while  the  abrupt  rise 
and  regular  form  of  the  several  natural 
terraces  give  an  unbounded  view  of  Little 
Traverse  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan. 

Year  by  year  this  popular  resort  has 
been  growing  in  public  favor,  and  its  fame 
extending  in  every  direction,  until  to-day 
pleasure  seekers  gather  there  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  many  that  this  pleasant 
spot  was  not  discovered  long  ago.  How 
has  it  been  kept  from  public  patronage  and 
wide  renown  these  many  years?  is  an  oft- 
recurring  question.  Although  without  the 
burden — or  blessing,  as  you  will — of  long 
years,  Bay  View  has  a  history  as  thrilling 
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as  many  an  older  resort,  and  back  of  this 
history  lies  tradition  antedating  Plymouth 
Rock  or  St.  Augustine.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fact 
that  for  centuries  before  Father  Marquette, 
or  La  Salle,  or  any  other  of  the  hardy  dis- 
coverers who  attempted  to  explore  and 
Christianize  the  wilds  of  the  great  lake  re- 
gion and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  had  braved 
the  storms  of  Lake  Superior  or  basked  in 
the  summer  calm  at  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inac, the  Indians  had  made  it  the  gen- 
eral practice  to  visit  northern  Michigan  in 
great  numbers.  They  appreciated  fully 
the  quiet  beauties  of  the  scenery,  the  de- 
lightful climate,  pure  air,  sparkling  water, 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  of  capturing  the 
finny  tribes,  and  knew  quite  as  well  as 
their  pale-face  brothers  do  now,  where  to 
find  the  greatest  enjoyment  during  their 
summer  outing. 

There  are  also  evidences  scattered  along 
this  whole  Grand  Traverse  region  that  the 
Mound  Builders  rested  here  on  their  long 
pilgrimages  from  Mexico  to  the  copper 
mines  of  Lake  Superior.  The  sites  of 
several  ancient  manufactories  of  stone 
arrow-heads  are  determined  by  the  presence 
of  great  numbers  of  chips  of  flint,  or  horn- 
stone,  the  refuse  of  material  used  for  mak- 
ing arrow-heads. 

The  flora  about  here  is  very  rich.  Not 
only  is  the  face  of  the  country  covered 


with  a  dense  forest  of  magnificent  hard- 
wood trees,  and  a  wonderfully  luxuriant 
undergrowth  of  wild  fruits,  luscious  red 
raspberries,  strawberries,  whortleberries, 
blueberries,  and  gooseberries,  but  the  vines 
and  flowers  make  the  woods  a  paradise  for 
the  botanist. 

Here  also  grow  the  divining  rods  of  the 
witch  hazel,  "to  indicate  the  presence  of 
deep  springs  of  water."  Some  of  these  are 
from  twenty  to  seventy  feet  higher  up  than 
the  habitable  ground,  and  furnish  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  clear,  cool  water,  clear  to 
invisibility  and  like  materialized  air,  while 
in  other  places  the  water  bursts  into  lumi- 
nous beauty  from  the  depths  below. 

Little  Traverse  Bay,  on  whose  right  arm 
rests  this  resort,  has  an  inexhaustible  charm 
in  waters  which  vary  in  color,  according  to 
depth,  from  the  deepest  hornblend  to  the 
palest  apple-green,  so  that  the  ripples  in  the 
wake  of  a  vessel  glitter  with  emeralds  and 
diamonds.  Looking  across  the  bay,  one 
sees  the  silver  water  gleam  against  the 
black-green  foliage  of  the  wood  beyond, 
and  this  extendmg  away  and  away  in 
endless  interlacing  lines  of  green  treetops, 
softening  and  enriching  the  landscape,  until 
all  melt  into  the  hazy  sky.  But  this  beau- 
tiful body  of  water  is  somewhat  variable  in 
its  nature,  and  who  can  tell  of  its  moods, 
its  smiles  and  frowns,  its  loud  murmurings 
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CAMP-MEETING,    1876. 


of  unrest  when  the  fierce  winds  come  down 
in  power  upon  it;  its  low  sobbings  after 
the  storm;  its  sweet  answers  to  the  breeze; 
its  splendor  when  the  moon  flings  a  robe  of 
silver  over  it,  or  when  the  sun,  making  it  a 
mirror,  rejoices  in  his  own  reflected  image, 
or  drops  out  of  sight  in  Lake  Michigan  ? 

Gathering  agates  is  a  popular  amusement 
of  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  keep  the 
lapidaries  busy  in  cutting  and  polishing  the 
specimens  of  agatized  coral  which  are  con- 
tinually being  torn  up  in  small  fragments 
by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  are  washed 
ashore. 

Pretty  paper-weights,  cane  and  umbrella 
handles,  and  other  souvenirs  are  thus 
carried  home  as  mementos  of  the  summer 
vacation. 

The  swift  pickerel  plays  hide-and-seek  in 
these  waters  with  the  timid  fish,  at  which  he 
darts,  and  of  which  he  makes  a  breakfast 
at  one  sweep  of  his  wide  jaws.  Black  bass 
are  fouiid  in  greater  perfection,  and  the 
muskalonge  in  larger  size  than  in  almost 
any  other  region  in  the  United  States. 
The  latter  fish  not  infrequently  attains  a 
length  of  seven  feet,  and  a  weight  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds.  Trout  and  gray- 
ling also  abound  in  the  bay  or  the  streams 
near  at  hand.  To  the  fisherman  the  name 
"  brook-trout  "  arouses  an  inspiration  and 
a  fever  that  nothing  short  of  landing  a  big 
one  safely,  and  then  eating  him  when  prop- 
erly served,  will  allay.  But  the  acme  of 
piscatorial    pleasure  is  not  reached  until 


one  has  landed  a  grayling  in  his  creel. 
Nowhere  else  on  the  entire  American  con- 
tinent, so  far  as  white  men  know,  can  a 
genuine  grayling  be  found,  save  in  the 
waters  of  the  Manistee  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  in  two  or  three  other  streams  in 
the  Grand  Traverse  region. 

Many  a  hay-fever  visitor  or  asthmatic 
sufferer  pins  his  faith  to  the  natural  cura- 
tive properties  of  the  climate,  as  he  is 
fanned  by  the  balsamic  winds  bearing  the 
perfume  of  the  pines,  the  hemlocks,  and 
the  spruce  and  cedar  of  the  northern 
forests.  No  other  locality  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  known  where  hay- 
fever  patients  can  find  absolute  relief  and 
cure.  They  gather  in  large  numbers,  and 
have  organized  a  national  association  for 
giving  information  to  others  afilicted  as 
they  have  been,  concerning  the  beneficial 
eftects  from  even  a  temporary  residence  in 
this  paradise. 

^sthetically  considered,  Bay  View  is  a 
poetic  picture.  The  bay  is  here  inclosed 
by  high  table-lands  or  higher  hills  that  ap- 
proach the  water  in  a  succession  of  natural 
terraces,  which,  having  apparently  been 
crowded  back  from  the  waters'  edge  by  the 
formative  process,  arrange  themselves  into 
one  vast  natural  amphitheatre  200  feet 
above  the  bay. 

No  more  lovely  and  fitting  tabernacle 
for  the  Chautauqua  idea  can  be  found. 
God  made  the  place,  and  the  Methodists 
found  it  about  the  time  of  centennial  year, 
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and  dedicated  it  to  camp-meeting  purposes, 
summer  homes,  and  resting  places.  Ten 
years  later  the  Assembly  was  introduced, 
and  newness  of  life  was  seen  everywhere. 
The  grand  old  forest  trees,  where  the 
feathered  tribes  held  their  parliament  and 
discussed  the  building  question,  grieved 
over  the  destruction  of  many  of  their  num- 
ber, made  necessary  by  the  call  for  new 
cottages;  but  the  places  of  the  fallen  ones 
are  being  supplied  by  a  vigorous  growth  of 
young  trees,  which  shield  with  their  grate- 
ful shade  from  the  summer  sun,  and  will  in 
a  few  years  afford  an  emerald  awning  for 
the  whole  ground.  How  vast  the  change  be- 
tween then  and  now  !  A  few  people  came 
and  sat  down  by  the  lake  to  be  alone,  and 
thousands  more  came  and  sat  down  beside 
them  for  the  same  reason  !  Then  the  vast 
sand-dunes,  like  mighty  gray  billows, 
stretched  along  these  shores;  now  green 
turf,  and  fine  streets,  and  miles  of  side- 
walks and  hundreds  of  cottages  cover  the 
same  ground.  Then  a  few  plain  tents,  and 
simply  constructed  cottages  satisfied  the 
most  ambitious;  now  there  are  some  houses 
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as  ornate  as  a  Newport  villa.  Then  the  Mis- 
sionary Sunday  was  the  "  big  Sunday,"  the 
*' event"  of  the  ten  days*  camp-meeting 
season;  now  a  Missionary  Congress  extends 
through  several  days,  in  charge  of  eminent 
leaders,  with  conferences,  addresses,  and 
popular  meetings,  while  the  religious  and 
educational  course  lasts  six  weeks  and  its 
programme  makes  a  book.  Then  a  few 
preachers  and  people  who  could  sing  made 
the  best  they  could  of  the  music;  now  Prof. 
C.  C.  Case  conducts  a  grand  chorus,  and 
organ  and  piano  and  violins  and  clarionets 
roll  out  a  volume  of  music  that  lifts  preach- 
ers and  people  like  the  tides  of  the  sea. 
Then  the  Methodists  alone  enjoyed  the 
rich  treat;  now  everybody  gets  new  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  spiritual  energy  for  life's 
duties.  Then  the  people  gathered  in  the 
leafy  grove  for  service;  now  in  a  tabernacle 
accommodating  two  or  three  thousand,while 
special  buildings  have  been  added  for  de- 
partmental work. 

First  came  the  Chautauqua  Cottage  with 
spacious  reception-room  and  parlor,  and 
broad  veranda,  where  the  fraternity  may 
gather  for  vespers,  receptions,  and 
Round  Tables.  Next,  the  Summer 
Schools  had  to  be  provided  for,  and 
a  building,  well  planned  and  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  work,  was  pro- 
vided. It  has  a  frontage  of  seventy 
feet,  is  fifty  feet  deep,  and  is  three, 
and  in  some  parts  four,  stories  high. 
There  are  a  lecture-room,  class- 
rooms, office,  library,  and  museum, 
reception  -  room,  and  thirty-five 
dormitories  for  the  faculty  and  As- 
sembly workers.  This  Summer 
University  now  ranks  among  the 
largest  and  best  in  the  country. 
With  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
under  a  select  faculty  from  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities,  it 
has  established  a  reputation  for 
high-grade  work,  and  there  teach- 
ers may  see  illustrated  by  instruc- 
tors, from  primary  and  kindergarten 
normal  departments  up  to  univer- 
sity classes  in  all  branches,  the 
method  and  enthusiasm  which  have 
roade  their  own  work  so  successful. 
A  model  normal  hall  has  been 
erected,  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
largest  and  best  in  the  continent 
of  America.  The  building  has  a 
frontage  of  forty-six  feet  and  is 
sixty-eight  feet  deep.  The  main 
class   or  assembly-room    has,  with 
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its  gallery,  a  seating  capacity  of  nearly 
four  hundred.  A  large  and  artistically 
decorated  parlor  opens  into  the  assem- 
bly-room with  sliding-doors.  In  the  sec- 
ond story  are  a  spacious,  well-furnished 
hall  and  superintendent's  office.  The 
galleries  are  intended  for  a  library  and 
museum,  for  which  special  collections  are 
being  made.  Casts  of  the  Moabite  and 
Rosetta  stones  were  ordered  from  the 
British  Museum.  The  third  story  is  de- 
voted to  sleeping  apartments  which  are 
reserved  for  lecturers  and  Sunday-school 
workers.  The  course  of  Sunday-school 
normal  instruction  is  especially  prepared 
for  Bay  View,  and  is  in  use  in  twenty-nine 
States  and  Territories. 

The  Bible  School  is  particularly  rich  in 
privileges,  and  attracts  wide  attention,  with 
conspicuous  scholars  at  the  head  of  the 
departments  from  Yale  and  other  institu- 
tions. 

Bay  View  has  become  a  rallying  point 
for    the  members   of  the   W.C.T.U.,  and 


under  most  efficient  leadership 
the  School  of  Methods  is  of 
great  practical  service  and  pop- 
ular interest,  where  workers  of 
national  reputation  conduct 
meetings  in  Juvenile  work, 
Physical  Culture,  Parliamen- 
tary Usage,  and  White  Shield 
work.  A  building  is  being 
erected  at  this  writing  for  these 
meetings,  which  it  is  supposed 
will  eclipse  anything  on  the 
grounds  in  ornateness  and  ex- 
cellence. 

What  visions  of  delight  are 
awakened  at  the  mention  of  the 
Assembly,  which  with  its  varied 
programmes  supplements  the 
university  classes!  Seventeen 
meetings  a  day  furnish  a  men- 
tal bill  of  fare  that  compels 
fine  discrimination.  The  spir- 
itual nature  is  carefully  looked  after  with 
attractive  devotional  meetings.  A  most 
brilliant  platform  programme  is  provided 
with  an  array  of  the  best  lecture  talent  of 
the  counry.  Among  the  names  which  will 
make  the  coming  season  of  unusual  at- 
tractiveness, are :  Rev.  Drs.  F.  W.  Gun- 
saulies,  O.  H.  Tiffany,  J.  T.  Duryea,  Rus- 
sell H.  Conwell,  and  Chaplin  McCabe. 
Marion  Harland,  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangs- 
ter,  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  will  be 
there  ;  and  so  will  Geo.  W.  Cable,  Prof. 
J.  C.  Freeman,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Black. 
The  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  the  Ben  Hur 
Tableaux,  and  several  celebrated  soloists 
are  announced^ 

A  fine  circulating  library  has  been  added 
to  the  many  other  attractions,  and  publish- 
ers and  authors,  as  well  as  residents,  con- 
tribute generously,  not  of  the  unsalable 
and  out-of-date  books,  but  their  best  and 
choicest  publications. 

Frances  J,  Baker, 
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"  \X/E  will  drive  around,  now,  to  the  spot 

VV  where  the  old  house  stood,"  said 
our  host. 

The  July  day  was  fast  fading  into  dusk, 
the  sun  sending  a  parting  glory  of  gold  and 
flame  and  silver-green  over  the  gently  rip- 
pling Potomac.  Seventeen  of  us,  light- 
hearted  boys  and  girls  with  a  sprinkling  of 
elders  a  trifle  more  sedate,  had  driven 
down  through  the  sweet-scented  piny 
woods  of  eastern  Virginia  for  a  bath  in 
waters  salt  with  the  brine  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. But  now  the  frolic  was  ended. 
The  motley  collection  of  hastily  improvised 
bathing  suits  was  safely  stowed  away;  the 
last  stray  hat  and  ribbon,  belt  and  basket 
were  gathered  up  and  restored,  each  to  its 
owner,  and  with  a  delicious  sense  of  drow- 
siness, marred  only  by  the  occasional  sticky 
down-trickle  of  salt  drops  from  hair  too 
thoroughly  saturated  for  absolute  comfort, 
we  climbed  into  the  various  conveyances 
waiting  to  carry  us — home?  Not  quite  yet. 
There  was  a  bit  of  ground,  perhaps  half  a 
mile  away,  made  sacred  one  long-ago  spring 
morning  by  the  first  opening  of  a  pair  of 
blue,  wondering  baby  eyes. 

Washington's  birthplace!  The  home  of 
the  farmer  boy  who  grew  to  be  the  hero  of 
Valley  Forge  and  the  saviour  of  a  new- 
born nation!  Not  one  of  us  but  longed  to 
stand  where  his  sturdy  little  bare  feet  had 
left  their  childish  impress. 

We  had  lately  spent  a  day  at  Mount 
Vernon,  the  home  of  Washington's  later 
years,  and  had  come  away  awed  and 
hushed  by  the  strange  spell  of  age  and 
dreamless  quiet  that  haunts  its  box-bor- 
dered walks  and  shaded  slopes  without,  and 
broods  over  every  quaint  room  inside  the 
mansion-house.  Could  the  past  speak  to 
us  as  plainly  from  the  simple  grass-grown 
bit  of  mother-earth  toward  which  we  were 
now  driving  silently  in  the  fast-gathering 
summer  twilight? — Listen!  But  it  is  only 
the  murmur  of  swaying  leaves,  and  the 
faint  sleepy  chirp  of  birds  high  among  the 
way-side  branches — nature's  voices,  telling 
over  the  same  old  story  that  they  whis- 
pered a  century  ago. 

We  have  left  the  main  road,  now,  and 


turned  aside  into  a  narrow  wagon-track, 
stretching  between  tall  rows  of  rustling 
corn.  The  tasselled  heads  nod  to  us  as 
we  pass;  the  long,  sword-like  leaves  beckon 
and  sway  with  a  ceaseless  monotonous  vi- 
bration like  that  of  waves  upon  the  sand. 
Far  off,  in  the  edge  of  a  dark  cluster  of 
trees,  a  whip-poor-will  cries  sorrowfully. 

The  foremost  carriage  is  stopping  al- 
ready. Our  whole  procession,  phaeton, 
village-cart,  old-fashioned  "  rockaway,"  and 
spring-wagon,  winding  along  the  red  ruts  of 
the  uneven  lane,  comes  to  a  sudden  halt  in  the 
midst  of  the  corn-field.  Just  ahead  we  see 
a  tiny,  open  space,  looking,  under  the  wide 
sky,  hardly  as  large  as  a  good-sized  room 
in  a  modern  mansion.  Can  this  be  the  spot 
where  the  logs  were  piled  for  that  rude 
cabin  in  whose  doorway  sweet-faced  Mary 
Washington  sat,  many  a  summer  night  like 
this,  her  foot  on  the  rocker  of  the  old- 
fashioned  cradle,  singing  her  baby  asleep 
while  the  shadows  fell,  and  the  leaves  rus- 
tled softly,  and  the  whip-poor-will  sang, 
just  as  he  sings  now? 

Even  the  children's  voices  are  hushed  as 
we  stand,  ankle-deep  in  the  tall  grass,  bend- 
ing eagerly  around  our  leader,  who  knows 
the  spot  so  well,  that  even  in  the  dusk  he 
stoops,  parts  the  rank  green  blades,  and 
shows  here  and  there  a  fragment  of  dim 
crumbling  stone. 

"  Part  of  the  foundation-line  itself.  And 
that  pile  of  brick,  to  the  south,  there,  is  all 
that  is  left  of  the  last  chimney.  It  stood 
out  bravely  against  time  till  a  year  or  so 
ago,  but  the  old  mower  struck  it  down  at 
last.  Andhere,  you  see  this  fig-tree?  They 
say  it  stood  close  by  the  window  of  the  very 
little  room  where  Washington  was  born." 

He  broke  off  a  cluster  of  the  furry,  deep- 
lobed  leaves,  and  handed  them  with  a 
courtly  bow  to  the  pretty,  enthusiastic  little 
western  school-ma'am  who  stood  at  his 
right.  She  held  half-a-dozen  oddly-shaped 
bits  of  brick  from  the  old  chimney  in  the 
dainty  white  overskirt  now  gathered  up  in 
her  hand,  and  almost  dropped  the  precious 
load  in  the  eagerness  with  which  she  fast- 
ened the  fig  branch  in  her  button-hole. 

"We   know   so    little   of   his   boyhood. 
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What  stories  that  old  tree  could  tell!"  she 
said,  half  to  herself.  "  To  think  of  this 
one  little  spot  lying  untouched  from  year 
to  year,  in  the  midst  of  change  on  every 
hand — it  is  like  a  sudden  hush  in  the 
world's  clamor.  No  plough  furrows  this 
bit  of  sod;  not  a  kernel  of  corn  is  dropped 
here  in  the  spring  planting.  All  these  years, 
while  the  world  has  been  hurrying  and 
crowding  on,  this  little  space  has  been  left 
sacredly  alone  under  the  blue  sky,  because 
here  a  baby  was  born  who  grew  to  be  a 
hero.  A  wonderful  monument,  this  pillar 
of  space,  reaching  as  high  as  heaven!" 

"  There  has  been  talk  of  a  more  substan- 
tial one,"  said  our  host,  smiling.  "  Several 
parties  have  been  down  from  time  to  time 
to  see  about  buying  the  lot,  here,  and  set- 
ting up  a  stone  abomination  of  some  sort. 
Last  year  some  men  from  Washington  had 
a  fine  plan  for  grading  and  paving  the  bit 
of  ground,  walling  it  in,  and  exhibiting  it 
at  so  much  a  head.  But  no  doubt  it  will 
be  kept  in  the  family.  The  owner — and 
he  owns  all  this  farm-land,  clear  to  the 
creek  yonder — married  a  Miss  Washington, 
a  daughter  of  the  old  lady  who  is  supposed 


to  be  the  nearest  living  relative  of  our  First 
President. — Listen!  You  can  hear  the 
water  ripple!  It  is  wonderfully  still  to- 
night— no,  not  the  river,  that  is  the  creek 
we  hear,  only  an  arm  of  the  Potomac. — 
Sleepy,  Dolly?  Papa  will  carry  you.  It  is 
growing  late." 

The  moon  was  rising,  throwing  long 
shadows  down  the  rows  of  corn.  In  its 
pale  light  the  tall  stalks  looked  more  than 
ever  like  giants  with  slowly  waving  arms, 
bending  and  whispering  together.  For  a 
moment  no  one  spoke,  as  we  turned  for  a. 
parting  look.  Again,  in  the  hush,  fell  the 
plaintive  note:    Whip-poor-will. 

To  the  south  the  creek  murmured  drow- 
sily on  its  way  to  the  river,  and  so  through 
the  broader  bay,  on  out  into  the  ocean. 
Was  it  not  a  type  of  the  life  that  began 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  besides  its 
banks?  Quiet  and  obscure  at  first,  it  gath- 
ered strength  and  impetus  with  the  years, 
till,  at  the  last,  the  whole  restless  current 
of  the  mighty  human  sea  was  stirred  by  its 
onward  sweep. 

Jessie  C  Glasier. 


AFTER  THE  QUARREL 


Yes,  I  forgive  you;  suffering  makes  us  dread 
All  pain  too  much,  ourselves  a  blow  to  deal ; 
Yet  nought  can  make  the  hidden  wound 

quite  heal. 
Nor  all  the  tears  that  you  or  I  may  shed, 
Nor  all  the  love  the  future  may  reveal, 
Can  bring  again  the  subtle  something  fled. 

Kate  Thome, 


Edited  by  Christine  Terhune  Herrick. 


THE  SINGLE  AIM, 


U  L  T  U  R  E  is 
much  talked  of 
in  these  days, 
but  viewing  the 
world,  the  fem- 
inine world  es- 
pecially, from 
the  standpoint 
of  what  might 
be  done,  the  ac- 
complishments 
are  disappoint- 
ing. Men  have  valid  excuses  to  offer. 
Their  energies  and  their  time  are  devoted 
to  labors  for  procuring  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
many  a  forfeiture  of  superior  innate  tastes 
and  talents  is  made  under  the  pressure  of 
this  imperative  obligation..  Coming  fa- 
tigued from  the  hardships  of  the  day,  re- 
creation and  amusement  seem  needful,  and 
are  not  condemnable;  but  praiseworthy  in- 
deed is  it  when  the  choice  is  that  which 
tends  to  .self-improvement. 

Among  women  the  case  is  different. 
What  an  abundance  of  precious  time  do 
they  waste! — time  which  might  be  utilized 
not  only  to  their  own  inestimable  advan- 
tage, but  to  the  good  of  the  world,  which 
can  never  have  too  many  earnest  workers. 
Social  affairs  forever  absorb  the  time  and 
thought   of   the  young  women,  and  such 


study  as  they  undertake  is  of  the  most  su- 
perficial character,  and  is  most  superficially 
done.  Exceptions  there  are,  serving,  as 
exceptions  do,  merely  to  prove  the  rule. 
Some  reading  they  do,  too, — "  literature," 
they  call  it, — poor,  light  vapor  of  latest 
sensational  fiction. 

Those  having  attained  to  matronly  re- 
sponsibilities insist  upon  the  overwhelming 
duties  of  the  home.  If  their  whole  time 
really  is  absorbed  thus,  it  casts  grave 
reflections  upon  their  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  Vast  spaces  of  time  are 
easily  found  for  frivolous  and  non-produc- 
tive uses  which  might  be  given  to  cultivat- 
ing their  higher  faculties,  to  their  elevation 
of  themselves  as  women.  What  are  the 
infinite  hours  devoted  to  social  purposes 
but  hours  of  leisure?  Moderate  indul- 
gence of  this  sort  is  not  to  be  deplored, 
but  this  phase  of  life  should  not  be  merely 
a  dissipation.  Somewhat  of  the  instructive 
element  should  enter  into  it,  through  the 
interchange  of  thought  between  well-fur- 
nished minds.  Faint,  far  glimmerings  of 
this  idea  do  some  women  obtain,  and  to 
this  end  they  actually  read  books  of  solid 
qualities,  the  result  being  an  adornment  of 
the  conversation  with  brilliant  coruscations, 
which  are  like  the  flashing  of  jewels  hung 
about  the  neck,  mere  reflected  and  re- 
fracted rays  of  a  borrowed  light!     The  in- 
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ner  self-supported  glow  of  a  strong  soul  is 
wanting. 

The  difficulty  is  in  a  lack  of  earnest  per- 
sistent effort  toward  some  definite  and 
noble  end.  They  are  content  to  whiff 
the  vapors  of  wisdom  without  quaffing  its 
regenerating  waters.  To  find  one  woman 
honestly  bent  on  higher  culture,  most  per- 
sons would  need  to  pass  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  their  circle  of  acquaintance.  A 
sad  truth  is  this  to  contemplate. 

Mind  is  energy  as  real  as  any  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  yet  the  mighty  spiritual 
force  of  the  millions  of  women's  minds 
goes  almost  unimproved.  The  ancient 
notion,  regarding  woman  as  only  an  orna- 
ment and  a  housekeeper,  has  largely  passed 
away  in  theory,  but  remains  in  fact.  It  is 
well  to  be  thankful  for  so  progressive  a 
step  as  rendering  this  unworthy  idea  ob- 
solete, but  the  simple  edict  of  emancipa- 
tion does  not  emancipate  until  the  bene- 
ficiaries have  been  truly  fitted  to  perform 
their  higher  functions.  The  harvest  can 
only  be  reaped  after  each  individual  seed 
has  been  planted  and  nourished.  In  prac- 
tice it  becomes  an  extremely  personal  mat- 
ter. The  difficult  task  of  arousing  women 
to  a  thorough  realization  of  the  compara- 
tive wastefulness  of  their  lives  must  in 
some  way  be  accomplished.  Noble-minded 
women,  whose  eyes  are  freed  from  blind- 
ness, would  do  well  to  return  to  the  foun- 
dation, and  insist  that  the  education  of 
girls  should  no  longer  be  conducted  with 
such  light  regard  for  the  duties  of  exalted 
womanhood.  What  avails  the  little  smat- 
tering of  French  and  German,  of  history 
and  belles  lettres,  this  so-called  "  polite  edu- 
cation," which  is  handed  on  from  mother 
to  daughter  almost  without  change  through 
successive  generations?  As  Herbert  Spen- 
cer has  said,  "  The  substantial  has  always 
been  over-ridden  by  the  ornamental."  Con- 
ventionality is  largely  to  blame  for  this  long 
reign  of  the  frivolous,  and  it  is  a  tyranny 
to  which  none  should  yield.  It  is  a  relic 
of  that  innate  love  of  adornment  in  primi- 
tive man  akin  to  painted  faces  and  trap- 
pings of  colored  beads.  The  claim  made 
of  fitting  girls  for  society  is  a  shallow  ex- 
cuse. Society  is  nothing  more  than  one  of 
the  incidents  of  life.  Whether  we  will  or 
not,  nature  makes  it  so.  We  are  forced  to 
live  for  other  and  better  things,  and  if  we 
live  consciously  for  them  we  will  find  that 
they  provide  us  with  precisely  what  society 
will  most  gladly  welcome.     Some  one  has 


written,  "Pitch  upon  that  course  of  life 
which  is  most  excellent,  and  custom  will 
render  it  most  delightful." 

The  brain  of  a  woman  is  as  certainly  in- 
tended for  use  as  that  of  a  man.  A  large 
part  of  the  world  seems  not  to  have  real- 
ized this.  The  mind  needs  ceaseless  re- 
plenishing throughout  the  whole  life  to 
make  possible  its  proper  efficiency.  Food 
should  be  supplied  to  it  as  continuously 
as  to  the  body,  and  equal  care  should  there 
be  in  securing  that  which  is  wholesome  and 
nutritious.  Confections  and  condiments 
constitute  a  very  poor  diet.  The  majority 
of  women  are  in  more  comfortable  circum- 
stances than  they  are  aware  of.  There 
are  few  indeed  who  could  not  find  an  hour 
a  day  for  good  solid  reading  if  they  wished. 
There  is  a  desire,  too,  for  mental  nourish- 
ment, as  positive  as  that  discomfort  which 
reminds  one  of  the  need  of  a  dinner,  but 
its  manifestations  are  not  rightly  compre- 
hended. The  world  calls  it  ennui,  and 
whoever  suffers  thus  has  been  convicted 
by  nature  of  indolence. 

The  only  deliverance  from  this  is  for 
women  to  realize  that  objects  in  life  exist 
for  them  as  well  as  for  men.  Not  sufficient 
is  it  to  merely  read,  but  every  effort  should 
be  directed  towards  some  supreme  pur- 
pose, let  it  be  the  history  of  some  nation,  or 
of  some  period  in  the  world's  march  through 
the  ages;  let  it  be  art  or  architecture,  bot- 
any, geology,  chemistry,  biology,  whatever 
appeals  most  to  the  individual  taste,  but 
by  all  means  let  it  be  some  one  clearly  de- 
fined thing,  or  group  of  things,  i^ich  the 
student  has  determined  to  know  and  un- 
derstand from  surface  to  centre.  Why 
must  the  field  of  science  be  left  to  men  ? 
Women  are  equal  to  its  hardships.  In- 
deed, they  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  such 
labors.  The  operations  of  the  laboratory, 
the  whole  round  of  microscopic  stiidies, 
require  the  extremest  patience,  and  deli- 
cacy in  manipulation.  The  patience  of 
woman  and  the  skill  of  her  fingers  have 
received  centuries  of  encomium,  and  were 
it  better  to  employ  these  qualities  in  the 
manufacture  of  trifles  for  the  parlor,  or  in 
solving  the  problems  of  nature,  of  life,  and 
of  human  destiny  ?  It  would  give  a  wholly 
new  moral  tone  to  the  world  if  women 
would  believe  that  for  each  and  every  one 
of  them  there  should  be  alife  work  to  which 
their  energies  should  be  consecrated. 

But  whether  study  is  agreeable  or  not  to 
the  individual  taste,  there  are  two  subjects 
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with  which  all  should  become  thoroughly 
familiar.  To  possess  a  broad  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  hygiene  and  physiology 
is  a  duty  they  owe  to  their  children.  Hard- 
ships are  inseparable  from  human  life;  and 
if  study  is  such  to  a  woman,  then  she  had 
better  adopt  burdens  of  this  sort,  in  order 
to  be  able  intelligently  to  protect  and  train 
her  children,  than  to  have  severer  trials 
forced  upon  her  in  witnessing  the  suffering 
of  those  she  loves,  and  in  seeing  them, 
through  warped  and  stunted  faculties  of 
mind,  obliged  to  occupy  less  noble  places 
in  the  world  than  might  have  been  their 
portion.  A  woman  working  with  such  an 
object  as  this,  working  zealously  as  a  man 
works  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  be- 
comes a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  for  the  elevation  of  the 
race. 

These  two  studies  lie  naturally  nearest 
to  woman.  Results  follow  from  the  appli- 
cation of  their  principles  promoting  im- 
mediately Jier  dearest  interests.  She  will 
also  find  them  the  centre  from  which  ra- 
diates a  whole  world  of  possible  activity 
for  her.  Searching  beyond  the  generaliza- 
tions of  others  for  the  foundations  upon 
which  rest  the  laws  of  mind  and  the  laws 
of  health,  she  is  speedily  brought  face  to 


face  with  the  study  of  life  itself,  of  the 
wonderful  forms  and  modes  of  being  as 
revealed  in  biology,  and  next  she  meets 
with  chemistry  and  physics,  dealing  with 
the  laws  of  matter  which  precede  and 
make  life  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  is  led  into  acquaintance  with  the  true 
and  the  beautiful  in  art  and  letters,  those 
worthy  ornaments  which  lend  a  spiritual 
lustre  to  the  soul. 

There  is  also  a  reflex  influence  of  such 
a  course  of  life.  It  inevitably  sweetens 
woman's  nature,  relieving  her  from  the 
ennui  and  peevishness  which  empty  minds 
and  idle  hands  induce.  She  becomes 
self-contained,  capable  of  broad  views, 
while  the  contentment  and  joy  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  power  and  usefulness  fills 
her  with  a  serene  peace.  And  this  reacts 
again  upon  the  bodily  life,  giving  health 
and  strength  and  vigor.  Body  and  mind 
are  intimately  connected.  The  whole  man 
must  work  harmoniously  to  produce  happy 
results  in  any  part.  Finally,  it  makes  her 
the  sunlight  of  a  blessed  home,  dispensing 
the  purest  warmth  of  love  and  tenderness, 
inspiring  those  about  her  with  the  spirit 
which  makes  what  God  intended, — crea- 
tures "  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels." 
LiiyE,  Walker, 
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SPECIALLY  if 
alone,  a  woman 
who  travels 
should  possess 
mental  back- 
b  o  ne.  My 

heart  aches  with 
sympathy  when 
I  count  up  the 
many  ladies  of 
my  acquai  nt- 
ance  who  are 
suffering  from  nervous  disorders  that  would 
readily  yield  to  change  of  scene  and  thought, 
yet  who  are  doomed  to  the  same  narrow  rou- 


tine  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  because 
they  lack  the  knowledge  that  makes  travel 
without  male  escort  safe  and  pleasurable. 

The  railroad  and  steamer  companies 
make  every  eff'ort  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  their  lady  passengers, 
and  the  ofliicial  who  should  be  guilty  of 
rudeness  or  neglect  would  receive  prompt 
dismissal.  I  early  learned  to  pin  my  faith 
to  a  blue-coat  and  brass  buttons,  a  faith 
that  subsequent  yearly  travelling  has  but 
strengthened.  I  have  invariably  found 
officials  both  respectful  and  obliging,  and 
have  several  times  been  the  recipient  of 
favors  offered  so  delicately  that  I  should 
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have  esteemed  myself  no  lady  had  I  re- 
fused the  courtesy.  I  have  never  yet  met 
an  official  or  passenger  who,  when  treated 
as  a  gentleman,  did  not  respond  by  acting 
like  one;  I  have  never  hesitated  to  ask 
for  any  necessary  service  or  information, 
and  have  never  known  a  man  so  approached 
to  presume  upon  the  confidence  shown  in 
his  manliness.  But  I  must  confess  I  have 
failed  to  mett  the  gallant  railroad  conduc- 
tor painted  by  Miss  Baylor,  who  stopped  an 
express  train  in  order  to  get  a  cup  of  tea 
for  a  lady  passenger.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  confidently  affirm  that  it  is  not 
only  safe  for  women  to  travel  alone  all 
over  our  own  land,  but  that  we  can  do  so 
with  comfort  and  enjoyment.  More  de- 
pends upon  the  woman  herself  than  upon 
anything  else.  The  quiet  dignity  of  a  self- 
respecting  woman  will  repel  insult. 

Not  even  in  love  affairs  is  it  more  true 
than  when  travelling  alone,  that  she  who 
would  be  well  served  must  know  how  to 
serve  herself.  You  must  yourself  plan  for 
your  journey,  you  must  yourself  master  all 
details  of  routes  and  connections,  if  you 
would  reach  your  journey's  end  with  peace 
of  mind.  This  practical  knowledge  of 
ways  and  means  is  the  first  essential,  rank- 
ing even  before  a  well-filled  purse;  and  it 
is  within  easy  reach  of  every  one. 

When  planning  a  journey,  first  consult  a 
standard  guide-book  or  authorized  railroad 
time-table,  and  thoroughly  master  the  de- 
tails of  your  route:  the  exact  time  of  start- 
ing, the  changes  and  connections,  and 
the  hour  of  arrival  at  your  destination. 
.  This  is  important,  even  if  you  are  simply 
going  to  a  neighboring  city  and  will  return 
the  same  day. 

For  convenience  of  illustration,  let  us 
suppose  that  you  contemplate  a  trip  from . 
New  York  to  Florida.  On  consulting  a 
railroad  map,  you  easily  discover  that  Jack- 
sonville is  the  gate  city  of  that  sunny  land, 
while  the  guide-book  treats  of  three  great 
routes  by  land  and  as  many  by  water. 

The  happy  choice  lies  with  yourself,  and 
you  elect  to  travel  by  rail;  and  as  time  is 
nothing,  and  varied  and  inspiring  scenery 
everything,  you  decide  on  the  road  thnt 
passes  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Alleghenies,  through  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, and  in  sight  of  some  of  the  famous 
battle-fields  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  intervals  of  packing  are  employed 
in  refreshing  your  historical  knowledge,  in 
which  occupation  you  succeed  in  interest- 


ing your  despondent  relatives  until  they 
forget  their  evil  prognostications. 

Having  chosen  a  route,  the  next  point  is 
to  consult  the  ticket-agent  of  the  road  as 
to  rates,  connections,  and  any  recent 
changes  in  the  time-table. 

For  a  journey  of  several  days  and  nights, 
it  is  well  to  take  a  sleeper,  which  in  the  day- 
time is  much  easier  than  a  parlor  car. 

Your  berth  in  the  sleeper  must  be  se- 
cured several  days,  if  not  a  full  week,  in 
advance.  This  may  be  done  by  letter, 
telegram,  or  in  person.  The  mileage  ticket 
must  not  be  bought  until  the  day  of  de- 
parture, especially  if  you  travel  on  a  lim- 
ited ticket.  When  buying  the  latter,  leave 
orders  for  an  expressman  to  call  at  your 
house  for  your  baggage,  and  have  it 
checked  through.  See  that  the  numbers 
on  the  check  on  the  trunk  and  on  the  one 
given  to  you  correspond.  It  is  well  to 
make  a  note  of  the  number,  in  case  of  loss. 
When  the  check  is  in  your  possession  and 
safely  put  away,  you  need  have  no  thought 
of,  or  anxiety  for,  the  safety  of  your  trunks. 
The  company  is  responsible.  Should  you 
lose  your  check,  immediately  notify  the 
baggage-master  of  the  station  for  which 
your  baggj^ge  was  checked,  giving  a  minute 
description  of  each  piece  and  the  number 
on  the  check.  After  a  short  delay,  a  new 
check  will  be  given  you  in  payment  of  a 
small  fee,  and  you  will  then  obtain  your 
possessions. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  check  baggage 
through  to  your  destination,  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  recheck  it.  Check  to  the 
most  convenient  place,  where  you  can  re- 
check  to  the  desired  station.  This  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  when  you  buy 
your  ticket.  Arrived  at  the  station  for 
whicTi  your  baggage  is  checked,  you  may 
intrust  the  matter  to  the  porter  of  your 
car,  or  you  may  easily  attend  to  it.  Any 
uniformed  man  will  direct  you  to  the 
baggage-room.  Have  ticket  and  check  in 
readiness  to  be  instantly  produced;  hand 
both  to  the  baggage-man,  who  will  return 
the  ticket  and  the  new  check. 

The  Pullman  conductor,  whether  of 
sleeper  or  parlor  car,  will  ask  for  your 
train  ticket  as  well  as  for  your  berth  ticket. 
If  you  buy  the  latter  on  the  train,  you  will 
receive  a  receipt,  which  the  porter  will  de- 
mand. Do  not  fear  to  surrender  your 
ticket  to  the  Pullman  conductor.  He  will 
relieve  you  of  all  necessity  of  having  to 
show  it  to  the  train-conductors  of  the  va- 
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rious  roads  over  which  you  pass.  With 
these  preliminaries  settled,  you  are  free  to 
enjoy  the  prospect,  to  study  your  travelling 
companions,  to  read,  or  to  rest. 

It  is  proper  to  call  on  the  porter  for  any 
service.  He  will  expect  a  fee  at  the  end 
of  the  journey,  and  for  any  extra  attention, 
such  as  making  purchases  at  a  station  or 
sending  a  telegram.  You  may  not  approve 
of  feeing,  but  your  journey  will  be  smooth- 
er if  you  conform  to  custom. 

The  sleepers  on  the  long  routes  have 
usually  a  well-supplied  buffet.  But  it  is 
economy  to  carry  luncheon,  and  then  or- 
der hot  coffee  or  tea,  bouillon,  or  boiled 
eggs.  Tables,  dishes,  and  service  will  be 
supplied  by  the  porter.  Inns  are  provided 
at  regular  intervals  along  the  Trunk  lines 
running  through  the  South  where  well- 
cooked  meals  are  usually  supplied. 

The  great  Western  lines  usually  attach  a 
dining-car  to  the  through  express  trains. 

The  first  night  spent  in  a  sleeper  is  an 
ordeal.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  familiarity  les- 
sens the  discomforts  of  promiscuous 
crowding,  of  insufficient  lavatory  accom- 
modations, or  of  bad  ventilation.  On  re- 
tiring, remove  your  dress  and  don  a  woolen 
gown  or  sack;  loosen  hair  and  clothing; 
place  hair-pins  and  trifles  in  satchel,  shoes 
in  the  rack  at  the  foot  of  the  berth,  and 
stow  your  various  impedimenta  in  the 
several  receptacles.  If  you  rise  early,  you 
will  avoid  the  rush  at  the  lavatory,  but  you 
will  have  no  comfortable  place  to  sit  and 
wait  until  the  other  passengers  have  risen 
and  the  berths  are  made  up.  Of  course 
you  can  lie  in  your  berth,  but  it  is  un- 
pleasant. 

If  you  have  a  companion,  it  breaks  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  while  adding  to 
its  comfort,  to  spend  the  nights  at  a  hotel 
in  some  town  on  the  road,  taking  the  train 
the  next  morning.  This  is  a  matter  of 
economy  also.  Usually  a  comfortable 
room  and  breakfast,  often  supper  also,  may 
be  obtained  in  a  first-class  house  for  the 
same,  or  a  trifle  more,  than  the  cost  of  the 
berth  in  a  sleeper.  It  has  become  a  proper 
and  easy  matter  for  a  lady,  even  when 
alone,  to  spend  a  night  at  a  hotel.  The 
room  may  be  secured  in  advance  by  tele- 
gram or  letter,  but  this  is  not  imperative. 
On  reaching  the  ladies'  entrance,  ask  to  be 
shown  to  the  parlor  and  send  a  message 


to  the  clerk  telling  him  of  your  desire  for 
a  room.  Usually  the  bell-boy  will  return 
with  a  card  on  which  you  are  requested  to 
register  name  and  address;  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  you  are  in  possession  of 
your  room.  The  bell-boy  will  appear  at 
your  summons  and  conduct  you  to  the 
dining-room,  call  the  chamber-maid,  bring 
in  water  or  stationery,  or  perform  any  sim- 
ilar service.  You  could  have  mail  sent  to 
the  hotel  to  await  your  arrival. 

The  prospect  of  having  to  change  cars 
on  a  journey  is  often  a  terror  to  the  inex- 
perienced traveller;  but  these  lions  in  the 
way  are  chained  and  harmless.  In  large 
depots  where  many  roads  converge,  the 
different  lines  and  trains  are  conspicuous- 
ly marked  that  she  who  runs  may  read, 
and  officials  are  also  stationed  beside  the 
latter  to  prevent  those  daft  mortals  who 
seem  bent  on  their  own  undoing,  from  be- 
ing carried  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
railroad  people  wish  to  avoid  that  mistake 
even  more  than  does  the  traveller,  and  take 
every  precaution  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 
It  is  usually  much  easier  to  go  right  than 
to  go  wrong  under  our  present  railroad 
system. 

In  making  a  change  at  a  way-station  or 
junction,  if  eyes  and  ears  fail  to  guide  you, 
ask  information  of  any  official,  but  avoid 
an  appearance  of  anxiety  or  worry,  and  do 
not  detain  a  busy  man  with  unnecessary 
questions.  If  you  are  travelling  in  a  Pull- 
man sleeper  or  parlor  car,  the  conductor 
or  porter  will  assist  you  in  making  the 
transit,  and  when  their  engagements  per- 
mit, the  same  service  will  be  performed  by 
the  train-man. 

There  are  connected  with  every  journey 
many  unavoidable  discomforts  and  many 
that  are  unforeseen.  These  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  inevitable,  and  should  be  borne 
quietly  and  cheerfully.  Never  is  it  more 
important  to  cultivate  a  "  calm  serenity  of 
manner  "  than  when  travelling.  It  is  this 
ease,  this  calmness,  this  absence  of  worry 
or  fussiness  that  marks  the  experienced 
traveller.  Having  carefully  obtained  all 
information  about  your  route,  and  having 
wisely  made  your  plans  for  your  first  inde- 
pendent trip,  you  can  act  on  Paddy's  ad- 
vice:— "An'  now  be  aisy;  and  if  ye  can't 
be  aisy,  be  as  aisy  as  ye  can." 

Harriet  Cashman  Wilkie, 
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E the  mem- 
bers of  a  small 
household  in 
the  pretty  little 
Jersey  village  of 

M ,     were 

startled  one 
pleasant  morn- 
ing in  the  early 
summer  of  i88- 
by  discovering  a 
swarm  of  honey 
bees  hovering  over  one  comer  of  the  rose- 
embowered  cottage. 

The  inmates  at  once  took  in  the  situa- 
tion. Some  prosperous  parent-hive,  estab- 
lished within  a  radius  of  three  miles  from 
the  cottage  and  unconverted  to  the  Mal- 
thusian  theory,  had  found  its  quarters 
too  contracted  for  a  constantly  increasing 
family.  They  knew  that,  according  to 
custom,  scouting-parties  sent  out  from  the 
parent  stock  to  spy  the  land,  to  which  na- 
ture at  least  has  given  them  a  free  title, 
had  returned  and  reported  in  favor  of  our 
locality.  Consequently  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  original  family,  accompanied  by  their 
indispensable  queen,  had  swarmed  forth, 
with  all  their  household  gear  and  provi- 
sions upon  their  bodies,  to  take  possession 
of  a  new  domicile.  It  followed  that  with- 
out so  much  as  saying  "  By  your  leave," 
our  tenants  assumed  proprietorship  of  their 
new  home,  unloaded  their  goods  and,  un- 
perturbed by  our  presence,  went  system- 
atically to  work. 

The  perturbation  would  have  been  upon 
our  side  had  the  bees  effected  an  entrance 
by  the  aperture  at  which  visitors  usually 
present  themselves.  But  these  little  folk 
modestly  disclaimed  any  intention  of  oc- 
cupying apartments  already  pre-empted. 
Into  kitchen  or  library,  pantry  or  chamber 
they  never  intruded.  But,  having  found  a 
tiny  mouse-hole  under  a  bay-window  jut- 
ting out  of  a  temporarily  unused  drawing- 
room,  they  snugly  established  their  Lares 
and  Penates  between  the  flooring  of  that 
apartment  and  the  ceiling  of  the  milk-room 
directly  underneath. 

How  we  watched   the  interesting  crea- 


tures while  warm  weather  lasted,  as  they^ 
sped  on  their  thrifty  errands  and  stored 
sweets  during  the  long  procession  of 
honey-bearing  flowers  with  which  the  vi- 
cinage of  New  York  is  so  richly  supplied, 
it  is  not  the  province  of  these  pages  to 
describe.  From  them  we  learned  about 
many  laws  which  apply  to  larger  lives,  and 
gained  other  sweets  than  those  so  deftly 
gathered.  At  the  approach  of  the  cold 
season  these  "yellow-breeched  philoso- 
phers "  "  wrapped  the  drapery  of  their 
couch  about  them  and  laid  down  to  pleas- 
ant dreams:"  not  so  profound,  however, 
that  a  rude  jar  upon  the  floor  above  would 
not  waken  them  to  respond  with  a  soft 
remonstrant  hum. 

While  the  bees  are  dormant,  however^ 
preparatory  to  those  manipulations  which 
made  them  the  progenitors  of  nearly  sixty^ 
successful  swarms,  let  us  study  that  bee- 
lore  which  is  necessary  to  the  skilful  apia^ 
rian. 


QUEEN. 


WORKER. 


DRONE. 


In  every  hive  are  found  three  kinds  of 
honey-bees,  the  queen,  workers,  and  drones. 
And  it  must  be  observed  that  however 
positive  the  masculine  principle  may 
be  elsewhere,  it  is  the  feminine  prin- 
ciple which  here  rules.  The  drone,  or 
male,  exists  solely  for  prolification.  He 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  management 
of  the  hive;  he  cannot  even  gather  the 
honey  on  which  he  feeds.  The  queen 
is  the  mother  of  the  entire  colony,  and  the 
workers  are  undeveloped  females  whose 
maternal  instincts  are  directed  to  the  care 
of  the  young,  in  addition  to  their  incessant 
toil.  The  offices  and  functions  of  these 
three  kinds  of  bees,  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  developed,  and  the  agencies  em- 
ployed in  producing  them,  are  among  the 
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most  wonderful  facts  which  the  naturalist 
has  observed  and  tabulated.  Concerning 
them  no  successful  apiarian  can  remain  in 
ignorance. 

In  shape  the  queen-bee  is  long,  slender, 
and  about  twice  the  size  of  the  worker. 
Her  color  varies  from  a  rich  gold  to  a  dark 
velvety  brown,  and  she  is  destitute  of  that 
silky  down  or  hair  seen  upon  the  others. 
Sometimes  her  body  is  crossed  from  side 
to  side  with  a  band  of  yellow.  Always  shy 
and  retiring,  a  close  search  of  the  comb 
frames  is  often  necessary  iu  order  to  find 
her  elusive  form  hidden  under  her  sub- 
jects. But  once  seen,  the  inexperienced 
bee-keeper  will  afterward  have  no  difficul- 
ty in  recognizing  her  majesty. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  swarm  depends 
upon  the  queen,  apiarians  closely  watch  the 
habits  of  the  mother,  first  being  sure  that 
she  is  of  the  best  or  the  Italian  stock. 
The  common  black  bee  indigenous  to  this 
country  has  been  found  far  inferior  to  its 
transatlantic  cousin.  It  is  more  irritable 
and  pugnacious  and  less  thrifty,  docile,  and 
industrious.  Hence  the  best  breed  is  that 
in  which  two  distinct  strains  of  Italian 
stock  unite  in  the  queen-mother.  There 
are  men  who  make  a  business  of  rearing 
them  for  sale.  Imprisoned  in  wire-cloth 
cages,  with  an  opening  in  the  stopper  filled 
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with  pure  candy  for  food,  the  queen  may 
be  sent  a  long  distance  through  the  mails. 
Queens  of  good  quality  can  be  procured  at 
from  two  to  five  dollars  each. 

Sixteen  days  suffice  from  the  laying  of 
the  egg  to  the  maturation  of  the  young 
queen.  A  few  days  after  hatching  out  she 
emerges  from  the  hive  on  a  nuptial  flight, 
the  only  occasion  on  which  she  ever  leaves 
her  quarters,  unless  it  be  at  the  head  of  a 
young  colony  to  settle  in  a  new  home. 
From  this  time,  for  about  three  years, — the 
period  of  her  natural  life, — the  queen-bee 
attends  as  strictly  to  her  maternal  duties 
as  the  most  exacting  advocate  of  domes- 
ticity would  require.  During  the  honey 
harvest,  when  workers  are  in  great  demand, 
the  queen-mother  lays  no  less  than  two 
thousand  eggs  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Her  efforts  relax  as  flowers  decline,  and 
still  further  decrease  during  the  winter, 
but  never  entirely  cease.  The  principle  of 
motherhood,  that  tremendous  potential 
energy  through  whose  currents  life  is  trans- 
ported adown  the  ages,  here  finds  a  most 
remarkable  illustration.  And  that  must  be 
a  stolid  observer,  indeed,  who  in  this  in- 
stance perceives  nothing  to  admire  and  re- 
vere in  that  omnific  and  fructifying  power 
through  which  all  organizations  tend  to 
finer  and  still  finer  issues. 

The  relationship  between 
the  queen-mother  and  the 
workers  is  close  and  recipro- 
cal. The  more  eggs  she  lays 
the  greater  is  their  activity, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
is  stimulated  to  prodigious 
efforts  when  the  workers  are 
overwhelmed  with  excess  of 
sweets.  Should  she  become 
infertile  they  lose  energy  and 
spirit,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
approaching  extinction  of  the 

^jiLxf  J    ^^^^"^-      ^^    o^^   queen   de- 

^=^gi^^  J  posits  but  few  eggs  and  these 
f'^B^  I  produce  only  drones,  a  state  of 
'   ~  '       things   remedied  by  the   api- 

arian, who  then  supplants  her 
ladyship  by  a  young  successor, 
— a  process  to  be  described 
hereafter.  Sometimes  the 
workers  take  the  matter  in 
hand  themselves,  and,  forget- 
ful of  past  services,  gently  put 
the  queen  to  death.  In  this 
case,  by  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable processes  known  in 
insect    economy,    they     have 
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most  wonderful  facts  which  the  naturalist 
has  observed  and  tabulated.  Concerning 
them  no  successful  apiarian  can  remain  in 
ignorance. 

In  shape  the  queen-bee  is  long,  slender, 
and  about  twice  the  size  of  the  worker. 
Her  color  varies  from  a  rich  gold  to  a  dark 
velvety  brown,  and  she  is  destitute  of  that 
silky  down  or  hair  seen  upon  the  others. 
Sometimes  her  body  is  crossed  from  side 
to  side  with  a  band  of  yellow.  Always  shy 
and  retiring,  a  close  search  of  the  comb 
frames  is  often  necessary  iu  order  to  find 
her  elusive  form  hidden  under  her  sub- 
jects. But  once  seen,  the  inexperienced 
bee-keeper  will  afterward  have  no  difficul- 
ty in  recognizing  her  majesty. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  swarm  depends 
upon  the  queen,  apiarians  closely  watch  the 
habits  of  the  mother,  first  being  sure  that 
she  is  of  the  best  or  the  Italian  stock. 
The  common  black  bee  indigenous  to  this 
country  has  been  found  far  inferior  to  its 
transatlantic  cousin.  It  is  more  irritable 
and  pugnacious  and  less  thrifty,  docile,  and 
industrious.  Hence  the  best  breed  is  tka 
in  which  two  distinct  strains  of  ItaHas 
stock  unite  in  the  queen-mother.  There 
are  men  who  make  a  business  of  reaiinr 
them  for  sale.  Imprisoned  in  wire-ciodi 
cages,  with  an  opening  in  the  stopper  SXksd 
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already  prepared  the  way  for  the  rearing 
of  a  young  mother  in  her  place.  The 
queen  is  dead.  Long  live  the  queen!  For 
the  bee  is  a  true  Positivist.  It  lives  for 
future  generations.  As  if  conscious,  from 
birth  of  the  brief  span  of  life  allotted  it, 
the  first  care  is  for  the  continuance  of  the 
species."  To  this  all  else  is  secondary. 
The  wisdom  with  which  this  purpose  is 
carried  out  deserves  close  study. 

The  worker-bees,  numbering  from  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand  in  each  hive,  are  smaller 
than  either  the  queen  or  the  drones.  An 
examination  of  the  illustrations  will  show 
that  while  the  queen  is  long  and  slender, 
and  the  drone  large  and  clumsy  like  a  blue- 
bottle fly,  the  worker  is  small,  compact, 
and  trimly  formed  for  speed  and  work. 
Its  peculiarities  consist  of  a  sac  below  the 
throat  in  which  honey  is  conveyed  from 
flowers  to  hive,  and  small  basket  cavities 
on  the  posterior  legs  in  which  pollen  is 
stored.  Its  duties  are  to  forage  for  pro- 
visions, make  combs  and  fill  them,  prepare 
food  for  the  young,  bring  water  and 
propolis  (that  gum  or  resinous  coating 
found  in  such  trees  as  the  Balsam  Poplar), 
to  seal  up  cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  to 
stand  as  sentinels  in  order  to  keep  out 
moths  and  other  intrusive  enemies. 

The  workers'  length  of  life  varies  from 
one  month  to  eight.     When  flowers  over- 
flow with  honey,  these  little  creatures  fairly 
tumble  over  each  other  in  their  mad  flights 
to  and  from  the  hive,  so  that  in    a   few 
J    weeks  their  wings 
j^         'W     are  literally  worn 
fi^  _^l^       out  and  premature 
l|j^^^^  death  is  the  result. 

Y  On  the  contrary, 

.-C    .^i^zs  if  it  emerges  from 

the  chrysalis  in 
the  autumn,  the 
worker  may  sur- 
vive to  carry  on 
its  duties  in  the 
spring.  Just  as 
elsewhere,  celer- 
ity is  gained  at 
the  expense  of 
power. 

The  wor  k  er- 
bee  to  the  verdant 
apiarian  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  sting. 
In  effect  disproportioned  to  its  size,  this 
poisonous  dart  constitutes  the  only 
weapon  by  which  this  insect  has  managed 
to  exist.  Without  it  marauders  of  all  kinds, 
from  man  downward,  would  long  since 
have  rifled  the  bee  of  its  toothsome  hoard 
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and  destroyed  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
With  a  proper  degree  of  caution,  bee- 
stings need  not  be  dreaded.  In  approach- 
ing a  hive  the  attendant  ought  to  be  gentle 
and  slow  of  gait.  Quick  and  abrupt  move- 
ments excite  fear  and  invite  attack.  The 
ruling  spirit  of  our  apiary  often  handled 
swarms  fearlessly  and  without  protection^ 
a  practice  hardly  to  be  commended.  Oc- 
casionally bees  object  to  the  personal  ex- 
halations of  a  visitor,  who  would  then  do 
well  to  remember  the  poet's  aphorism  and 
seek  the  enchantment  of  distance.  They' 
also  dislike  the  human  breath.  They  sel- 
dom sting  at  a 
distance  from 
the  hive  or  when 
laden  with 
honey.  An  in- 
jured bee  makes 
a  peculiar  noise 
which  alarms 
his  fellow-work- 
ers and  renders 
them  liable  to 
attack  the  api- 
arian. Other 
motives,  in  ad- 
dition to  those 
of  humanity,  therefore,  make  the  attendant 
cautious  about  crushing  them. 

The  genuine  bee-lover  grows  gentle  and 
unfearing.  With  the  protection  of  a  bee- 
veil  and  rubber  gloves,  one  is  practically  safe 
in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  buzzing  insects. 
As  an  example  of  the  security  which  may^ 
be  felt  by  women  in  bee-culture,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  the  experience  of  a  girl 
not  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  lived 
then,  and  still  lives,  on  a  farm  three  miles 
from  our  apiary.  (This  incident,  like  all 
others  related  in  these  chapters,  it  must  be 
premised,  is  strictly 
true.)  Our  heroine,  dur- 
ing four  years,  had  had 
charge  of  more  than 
forty  hives.  She  it  was 
jfjJS^H^  who  nai4ed  together 
^K^S  ^  boxes,  fastened  founda- 
^  ^£3  ^r  tions,  hived  swarms,  ex- 
"'  tracted  honey  and  pre- 

pared  it  for  market,  in 
fact  did  everything 
necessary  to  be  done, 
with  the  exception  of  very  heavy  work  like 
lifting,  in  which  she  was  helped  by  her 
father  or  brother.  And  her  success  is  an. 
earnest  of  that  of  other  women. 

One  day  as  a  young  swarm  emerged  from 
the  parent  hive  to  seek  its  fortune  in  fresh 
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fields  and  pastures  new,  she  spied  the 
queen  on  the  greensward  near  the  old 
stand.  One  of  its  wings  had  been  pre- 
viously clipped  half-way  across  in  order  to 
prevent  flight  to  a  distance  and  the  conse- 
quent risk  of  losing  the  entire  colony. 

Catching  up  the  crippled  queen  in  her  fin- 
gers, our  young  bee-keeper  attempted  to  put 
her  in  an  empty  hive  standing  near,  knowing 
that  the  others  would  follow  in  her  wake. 

But  the  workers  were  too  quick  for  the 
girl.  At  once  they  began  to  gather  about 
the  queen  as  a  centre.  Accordingly  their 
mistress  lifted  her  arm  and  held  it  steadily 
while  the  bees  clustered  upon  her  hand  in 
a  huge  pendant  wriggling  mass  more  than 
a  foot  in  diameter.  She  was  cool  enough 
to  keep  perfectly  still  until  all  stragglers 
had  settled  into  place,  and  then  went  into 
the  house  to  show  the  trophy  to  her  moth- 
er before  carefully  brushing  it  into  the  new 
hive.     She  escaped  without  a  sting. 

It  will  be  evident  that  here  are  to  be 
learned  lessons  of  patience,  gentleness, 
equanimity  and  keen  observation,  together 
with  persistence  and  the  power  to  assume 
responsibility  and  act  decisively.  All  these 
qualities  are  needed  in  every  successful 
career,  and  are  factors  in  that  mental 
training  and  discipline  which  can  alone  fit 
either  men  or  women  for  any  worthy  work. 
She  who  would  undertake  the  care  of  an 
apiary  ought  to  make  up  her  mind  that 
success  is  within  her  grasp  if  she  be  will- 
ing to  fulfil  necessary  conditions.  It 
yields  little  result  when  played  with  in  an 
amateurish  way 

The  sting  of  the  worker-bee  is  composed 
of  a  sheath  and  two  enclosed  darts  through 
which  a  drop  of  poison  is  thrust  into  the 
flesh.  If  these  are  not  withdrawn,  the  bee 
loses  its  life.  The  sting  should  be  scraped 
off  and  the  poison  squeezed  out;  then  ap- 
ply ammonia  or  a  mixture  of  soda  and  salt. 
Apiarians  soon  grow  indifferent  to  stings, 
which  generally  lose  their  virulence  after 
the  system  has  received  repeated  inocula- 
tions. Some  aver  that  their  effect  is  de- 
cidedly beneficent.  The  master  of  our 
apiary  frequently  went  about  with  sting- 
swollen  hands  from  which  he  suffered  no 
discomfort.  Often,  in  my  experience, 
when  overlooking  colonies  and  unprotect- 
ed by  a  veil,  some  poor  frightened  bee,  en- 
tangled in  a  lock  of  hair,  would  manifest 
the  usual  bee  terror  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
eye,  and  the  ridiculously  closed  visual 
organ  would  experience  no  pain  whatever. 

While  the  fear  of  stings  should  prove  no 
hindrance  to  bee-culture,  it  is  well  to  guard 


the  face  with  a  veil  of  mosquito-netting  or 
coarse  lace.  It  should  be  three  fourths  of 
a  yard  wide  by  twice  that  length.  Sew  the 
ends  together,  and  run  an  elastic  along  one 
edge,  which  must  be  fitted  closely  around 
the  crown  of  a  man's  hat  of  felt  or  straw. 

In  front  of  the  veil  insert  a  piece  of  fine 
wire  cloth  having  coarse  meshes.  It  must 
be  large  enough  to  enable  the  wearer  to 
see  in  all  directions,  say  five  or  six  inches 
by  nine.  At  the  bottom  attach  a  tape  to 
tie  about  the  neck,  and  the  head  is  safe 
from  stings.  For  the  hands  there  are  long 
rubber  gloves,  and  for  the  arms  short  cot- 
ton oversleeves,  reaching  from  wrist  to 
elbow  and  kept  in  place  at  either  extremi- 
ty with  elastic  bands. 

In  the  apiary  long  skirts  are  out  of  place. 
The  dress  should  be  short  and  extend  no 
lower  than  the  ankle;  just  below  the  knee  is 
better.  Turkish  drawers  buttoned  over  high 
leather  shoes  complete  the  working  costume. 
A  paucity  of  underskirts  is  desirable. 

Add  to  these 
precautions,  the 
useof  a  "smoker," 
a  most  necessary 
adjunct  to  sub- 
due the  irasci- 
bility of  these 
"  skittish  cattle," 
and  woman  is 
master  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

The  third  and 
last  variety  of  the 
honey-bee,     the 

QUINBV    SMOKER.  1  o  U  d -bu  Z  zin  g, 

stingless  drones,  vary  in  number  according 
to  the  season  and  the  quantity  of  prospect- 
ive food.  When  the  honey  crop  is  small, 
but  few  are  allowed  to  live;  in  a  season  of 
scarcity  and  in  autumn  all  are  destroyed. 
Then  the  sight  of  a  drone  escorted  to  the 
edge  of  the  "  alighting-board  "  in  front  of 
the  hive,  by  a  worker  on  either  side,  is  a 
common  spectacle.  He  is  bitten  by  their 
strong  mandibles,  and  dropped  on  the 
ground  to  perish.  They  who  work  not,  die. 
Meantime  spring  has  come  and  our 
tenants  under  the  flooring  are  growing  rest- 
less. How  they  were  transferred  to  more 
commodious  quarters  and  coaxed  to  thrive 
and  multiply,  the  urbane  management  to 
which  they  yielded  with  alacrity,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  induced  to  pay 
their  delectable  rent,  covering  the  entire 
field  of  bee-culture,  will  receive  practical 
exposition  in  ensuing  chapters. 

■  Hester  M.  Poole. 


THIS  COMING  SUMMER. 


WHEN  winter  and  the  chilly  days  of 
early  spring  finally  make  way  for 
the  bright,  delightful  days  of  a  new  sum- 
mer, housekeepers  all  over  the  land  rejoice 
at  the  extinction  of  the  furnace  or  stove 
fires.  These  latter,  like  children,  are 
*'  troublesome  comforts,"  and  an  eight 
months'  struggle  with  the  attendant  ashes 
and  clinkers  is  quite  long  enough  for  most 
domestic  patience.  But  with  the  warm 
days  another  household  need  rises  to  con- 
front the  housekeeper.  This  is  the  need 
and  care  of  ice,  indispensable  for  the  keep- 
ing of  food.  Ordinary  households  do  not 
use  ice  during  the  cold  months,  it  being  at 
that  time  purely  a  luxury,  and  most  house- 
wives are  as  glad  to  dispense  with  ice  in 
the  fall  as  with  fires  in  the  spring.  Usu- 
ally the  cost  of  ice  is  not  equal  to  the  cost 
of  fuel  for  the  same  length  of  time;  but  the 
mild  winter  and  the  consequent  shortage 
in  the  ice-crop  this  year  bid  fair  to  increase 
summer  expenses  in  a  way  to  alarm  the 
economical  housewife,  who  generally  has 
then  counted  on  a  slight  relaxation  of  the 
effort  to  make  the  two  ends  of  household 
expenses  meet. 

The  present  and  most  improved  refriger- 
ators, with  their  charcoal-packed  walls  and 
many  ventilating  air  passages,  are  wonder- 
ful helps  in  the  keeping  of  ice.  But  even 
then  a  large  amount  is  required  for  an 
average  family,  and  the  weekly  bill  is  of 
goodly  proportions. 

An  excellent  method  of  still  farther  re- 
ducing the  amount  needed  is  to  protect 
the  ice  from  the  air  by  wrapping  it  up. 
Heavy  manilla  paper,  such  as  the  tailor 
sends  home  the  "  gude  mon's  "  new  spring 
suit  in,  is  the  best  and  cleanest  wrapping. 
Clean  furniture  sacking  or  a  clean  piece  of 
carpeting  are  sometimes  used,  but  such 
packing  is  a  waste  of  time.  Paper  pre- 
serves ice  because  it  is  air-tight  and  is 
thoroughly  efficacious  when  the  package 
is  carefully  closed  at  the  ends.  No  woven 
fabric  is  impervious  to  the  air. 


The  careful  housewife  often  has  a  sup- 
ply of  this  paper  accumulated  from  winter 
purchases,  so  that  wrapping  the  block  of 
ice  when  it  comes  is  merely  a  question  of 
added  care  and  thought.  This  paper  is  so 
strong  that  it  will  not  tear  when  folded 
over  the  sharp  edges  and  corners  of  the 
ice-block,  and  will  withstand  the  penetra- 
tion of  water  from  the  melted  ice  for  a  long 
time.  A  good  firm  piece  of  such  paper 
will  easily  last  a  week,  and  will  not  need  to 
be  tied  on  with  strings  if  a  little  fore- 
thought is  taken  to  let  the  ice-block  fasten 
its  wrapping  by  its  own  weight  by  simply 
turning  under  the  side  where  the  paper 
opens  upon  the  shelf  which  is  to  hold  the 
ice. 

The  amount  of  saving  in  the  waste  of  ice 
by  this  simple  plan  is  notable.  Ice  can  be 
more  easily  handled  when  so  covered,  and 
all  particles  of  saw-dust,  bits  of  dirt  or  im- 
purities in  solid  form  in  the  ice  itself  will 
lodge  on  the  paper  instead  of  lodging  on 
the  walls  and  shelves  of  the  refrigerator,  or 
floating  down  and  clogging  the  waste  pipe. 
Such  paper  costs  by  the  pound  from  sev- 
enty-five cents  to  a  dollar,  and  there  is 
economy  in  buying  it  if  one  has  no  savings 
of  the  paper  to  fall  back  on.  A  pound 
will  readily  be  sufficient  for  the  season,  and 
the  cost  of  it  will  more  than  be  exceeded 
by  the  lessened  ice  bill. 

Not  only  does  the  scarcity  of  ice  make 
it  an  expensive  necessity,  but  it  has  made 
it  necessary  to  get  ice  from  everywhere 
possible,  without  much  regard  as  to  whether 
the  pond,  lake,  or  stream  from  which  it  was 
cut  was  a  clean,  fit  source  of  ice  or  no. 
This  must  and  should  be  a  grave  anxiety  to  a 
household,  especially  to  a  mother  on  whose 
care  and  prudence  the  health  of  the  family 
almost  wholly  depends  with  regard  to  its 
food  and  drinks. 

Scientists  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  animal  poisons  and  germs  of  disease 
are  not  killed  by  freezing;  that  when  ice 
which   contains  such   germs    melts,   these 
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germs  are  floating  in  the  water,  alive,  with 
all  their  latent  destructive  powers.  In 
view  of  the  great  amount  of  iced-water 
daily  used,  these  facts  are  alarming.  Not 
alone  is  the  too  sudden  lowering  of  the 
temperature  of  the  stomach  a  frequent 
cause  of  much  summer  illness  among  even 
strong  adults,  but  many  a  wasting  fever  and 
kindred  illness  can  easily  be  traced  to 
poison  entering  into  the  system  from  im- 
pure water. 

No  young  child,  invalid,  or  delicate  per- 
son should  ever  drink  iced-water.  A  vig- 
orous adult  may  be  able  to  throw  off  the 
poisonous  matter. 

How,  then,  is  a  house  to  be  supplied  with 
cool  water?  A  successful  method  is  to  get 
a  few  large  glass  bottles  with  patent  air- 
tight tops  or  fasteners,  such  as  are  used  in 
the  cities  for  holding  milk.  A  quart  bottle 
of  this  description  costs  ten  cents,  and  an 
average  family  will  be  well  supplied  with 
four  such.  Fill  these  with  good  aqueduct 
water,  and,  fastening  the  tops,  put  them  be- 
side the  ice.  The  air-tight  fastening  al- 
lows the  standing  or  laying  down  of  the 
bottles  as  space  admits  without  the  liability 
of  deluging  the  food.  Water,  so  prepared, 
will  be  sufficiently  and  healthfully  cold,  and 
will  be  free  from  impurities. 

The  labor  of  filling  the  bottles  is  slight, 
if  a  little  system  be  observed.  If  they  are 
regularly  filled  after  each  meal,  and  it  be 
insisted  that  each  adult,  and  such  of  the 
children  as  are  old  enough  to  do  so,  shall 
always  immediately  refill  it  whenever  a 
bottle  is  partially  or  wholly  emptied,  there 
will  be  no  lack.  Cook  herself  will  not  find 
it  half  so  much  trouble  as  the  tri-daily  lift- 
ing out  the  ice-block  to  break  pieces  for  the 
ice-tub  or  pitcher  for  the  dining-table,  and 
by  only  filling  the  table-pitcher  at  first  with 
one  or  two  bottles,  fresh,  cold  water  can 
be  brought  in  on  demand. 

Every  mother  knows  that  her  active,  vig- 
orous children  have  to  be  watched  con- 
stantly, lest,  rushing  in  from  stirring  games, 
they  make  themselves  sick  with  too  fre- 
quent and  too  copious  drinks  of  ice-water. 
Not  having  a  well-filled  ice-pitcher  conve- 
niently at  hand  to  tempt  childish  misuse 
is  another  advantage  gained  in  using  bot- 
tled water. 


Some  fruits  and  vegetables  are  better  for 
direct  contact  with  the  ice  and  some  are 
not.  Foremost  among  those  which  should 
not  be  put  on  the  ice  is  the  early,  delicate 
hot-house  lettuce.  The  icy  coldness 
blights  the  tender  leaves,  as  does  even  the 
ordinary  air  of  cellar  or  cold  pantry. 
After  various  experiments  and  the  discour- 
agement of  finding  Sunday's  salad,  crisp 
and  inviting  on  Saturday,  wilted  beyond 
recall,  it  was  found  that  the  lettuce  could 
be  perfectly  •  kept  for  several  days  if  re- 
moved from  the  air  and  without  a  drop  of 
water.  Safely  shut  up  in  a  tin  pail  or 
other  tightly  covered  dish,  the  housewife's 
salad  and  peace  of  mind  were  secured. 
This,  of  course,  applies  only  in  a  modified 
degree  to  lettuce  which  is  hardy  from  out- 
door culture.  Asparagus  and  cucumbers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  rendered  more  crisp 
and  tender  by  laying  directly  on  the  ice, 
while  peas,  string-beans,  and  corn  are  better 
if  carried  into  the  cellar  some  hours  be- 
fore using. 

Strawberries  and  other  berries  decay 
faster  in  the  damp  of  the  ice-chest,  and 
keep  better  over  night  in  the  cellar  or  by 
an  open,  north-side  window.  The  straw- 
berry hulls  or  currant  stems  should  never 
be  removed  till  the  fruit  is  to  be  eaten,  and 
all  berries  should  be  spread  out  on  large 
plates  so  as  to  give  as  free  a  passage  for 
air  as  possible. 

Melons,  on  the  contrary,  ought  always 
to  be  eaten  directly  from  the  ice,  but  the 
practice  of  filling  the  halves  of  canteloupe 
or  musk  melons  with  chopped  ice,  when' 
the  seeds  are  removed,  does  not  improve 
the  flavor,  leaving  as  it  does  all  sediment 
from  the  ice  on  the  fruit,  and  making  it 
more  awkward  to  handle  in  eating. 

For  those  people  who  do  not  object  to 
the  use  of  wines,  water-melon  with  claret 
is  a  great  delicacy.  The  melon  should  be 
plugged  and  the  claret  poured  in,  a  quart 
being  enough  for  a  large  melon,  then  the 
plug  being  replaced,  the  melon  should  be 
kept  on  the  ice  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  before  eating,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  wine  has  added  a  delightful,  sub- 
acid flavor  to  the  juicy  American  summer 
dainty, 

Agnes  Bailey  Ormsbee, 


UNWISE  ECONOMIES. 


"  O  HE  has  done  all  her  own  work  since 

O  the  baby  was  three  weeks  old,  and 
is  continuing  her  study  of  medicine." 
These  words  were  in  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived the  other  day.  They  were  written 
as  cheering  news  of  the  young  cousin 
whose  first  baby  came  to  her  four  months 
ago,  but  I  read  them  with  dismay. 

**  What  can  Alice  be  thinking  about,  or 
her  husband,  either  I"  was  my  inward  ejacu- 
lation. "  He  a  physician  and  she  study- 
ing medicine !  Surely  they  should  both 
know  better;  surely  they  should  know  that 
nature  keeps  strict  accounts." 

It  would  do  no  good  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion with  them;  let  me  rather  use  the  mes- 
sage as  a  text  for  my  little  homily. 

A  woman  who  felt  herself  to  be  breaking 
down,  and  who  feared  the  trouble  was  the 
beginning  of  consumption,  to  which  she 
had  hereditary  tendencies,  went  to  her 
physician  to  have  her  lungs  examined.  He 
told  her  that  they  were  perfectly  sound, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
her  except  overwork. 

"  But,"  said  she,  "  I  am  not  doing  any 
more  than  I  have  been  doing  for  the  last 
ten  years." 

"Madam,"  snapped  out  the  gruff  old 
doctor,  **  don't  you  know  a  woman  can't 
go  on  overdoing  for  ten  years  and  not  feel 
it?" 

There  was  the  truth  in  a  nutshell. 

These  ten  years  of  overwork  were  caused 
by  what  seemed  to  her  a  necessary  econo- 
my. She  could  hardly  afford  to  pay  for 
help  if  she  would  make  ends  meet.  How- 
ever, nature  was  inexorable,  and  exacted 
"  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth."  During 
the  ten  succeeding  years  that  woman  was 
forced  to  be  idle,  to  spend  all  her  living  on 
physicians,  and  at  last  to  become  depend- 
ent upon  the  kindness  of  her  relatives. 
A  few  dollars  judiciously  expended  now 
and  then  during  the  years  of  work  would 
have  relieved  the  strain,  and  doubtless 
would  have  prevented  the  years  of  invalid- 
ism. What  say  you  of  such  economy  as 
that? 

It  so  rarely  happens,  either,  that  once 


having  given  out  thoroughly,  a  person  ever 
regains  full  strength.  One  becomes  com- 
fortable, perhaps;  one  gets  on  by  taking 
care,  but  there  always  remains  the  secret 
sense  of  weakness  and  insecurity.  Many 
a  woman  goes  through  all  her  later  years, 
doing  much  good  work,  it  may  be,  but  only 
able  to  do  it  because  she  recognizes  her 
limitations,  and  the  bounds  beyond  which 
she  may  not  go.  Never  again  comes  to 
her  the  free,  glad  sense  of  power.  If  she 
is  wise,  she  makes  the  best  of  what  is  left; 
she  puts  a  brave  front  to  life;  but  she  can- 
not help  in  her  secret  heart  turning  rue- 
fully back  to  those  years  when  she  might 
have  practised  that  truer  economy  which 
conserves  the  most  precious  things. 

The  most  precious  thing  in  matters 
temporal  (will  any  one  dispute  it?)  is 
health.  Give  me  health,  and,  woman 
though  I  am,  I  can  defy  the  mutations  of 
this  uneven  existence.  Say  I  am  poor;  I 
can  earn  my  daily  bread.  Say  I  am  soli- 
tary; my  cheery  face  shall  win  me  friends. 
"  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,"  if  it  be  '*  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  Do  not 
doubt  that  health  is  the  best  blessing,  aside 
from  the  favor  of  God. 

Carlyle  says:  "  Folly  is  that  wisdom 
which  is  wise  only  behindhand."  Ah!  so 
many  women  have  that  wisdom.  They 
know  now  how  they  might  have  done  bet- 
ter. They  are  wise  behindhand;  but  if 
their  folly  may  teach  some  one  else  to  be 
wise  beforehand,  then  it  has  not  been  quite 
in  vain. 

My  young  cousins  (to  return  to  my  text) 
are  just  starting  out  in  their  home  life.  I 
dare  say  it  is  a  prettily-furnished  home, 
with  plenty  of  bric-a-brac  to  be  dusted. 
Doubtless  the  new-fledged  physician  hasn't 
many  patients  yet;  there  isn't  much  money 
to  spare  for  domestic  service.  Let  him 
beware  lest  he  soon  have  in  his  wife  a  life- 
long patient  who  will  pay  him  no  bills! 

Alas  for  the  little  baby  boy  who  is  so 
good  that  his  mother  can  do  all  her  work, 
and  study  medicine  besides!  Better  let 
out  your  lungs  and  screech,  my  youngster, 
until  a  helper  becomes  a  necessity,  else  I 
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warn  you  that  sweet  mother  of  yours  is 
sure  to  grow  irritable  and  a  scold,  simply 
because  overwork  has  overstrained  her 
nerves. 

Such  a  straining  at  gnats  and  swallow- 
ing of  camels!  Such  a  hoarding  of  dollars 
and  expenditure  of  life!  Youth  always 
thinks  the  same  thing;  it  always  believes 
its  health  resources  are.  inexhaustible,  until 
the  bank  breaks.     So  they  might  be  prac- 


tically inexhaustible  if  a  spendthrift  were 
not  using  them.  Better  pinch  in  fine 
clothes  and  household  furnishings  than  in 
needed  service. 

There  are  economies  and  economies. 
The  very  poorest  sort  is  to  be  lavish  of 
health  in  order  to  save  some  lesser  good; 
for  you  will  find,  sooner  or  later,  with  wise 
Dr.  Franklin,  that  you  "  paid  too  dear  for 
the  whistle."  H,  A,  H. 


TO  DEFINE  A  BOTTLE. 


IT  was  a  very  pleasant  little  dinner  party, 
composed  of  literary,  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional men,  and  the  conversation  was 
good,  for  several  of  those  present  were  ac- 
complished talkers,  when  suddenly  all  were 
hushed  at  the  question  proposed  in  tones 
slightly  louder  than  usual:  **  Well,  define 
a  bottle." 

It  was  asked  by  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,  and  put  to  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

The  conversation  betwixt  them  had  been 
keen,  for  both  were  quick-witted  and  ready 
of  speech.  The  latter  had  been  somewhat 
dogmatically  settling  a  disputed  point  not 
so  easy  of  solution,  when  he  was  pulled  up 
sharply  by  "Well,  define  a  bottle." 

It  was  apparently  a  very  simple  question, 
and  the  decanters  on  the  table  helped  to 
afford  an  easy,  even  off-hand  method  of 
settling  the  matter.  "  A  hollow  receptacle 
to  hold  fluids." 

An  explosion  of  laughter  followed,  which 
was  received  in  the  most  good-tempered 
manner  possible. 

"  How  about  stone  bottles  and  leather 
bottles?  Besides,  bottles  may  hold  pow- 
ders." 

Again  the  Fellow  of  the  most  learned  of 
all  societies  essayed  his  luck,  but  was  as  far 
off  as  ever. 


"  A  hollow  Receptacle  with  a  narrow  ori- 
fice to  admit  of  its  being  closed." 

"Yes,  but  all  bottles  have  not  narrow 
orifices  ;  and  the  definition  would  include  a 
shell,  or  a  gourd,  or  even  a  barrel." 

At  this  the  questioned  one  began  to  per- 
ceive that  the  definition  was  not  such  an 
easy  matter ;  and  further  consideration  of 
the  subject  demonstrated  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  the  seemingly  simple 
matter.  A  bottle  is  a  bottle;  and  the  term 
readily  calls  up  an  impression  ;  but  the  defi- 
nition of  a  bottle  soon  becomes  a  descrip- 
tion. In  fact,  the  more  a  bottle  is  looked 
at,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  definition 
of  it  which  will  hold  good.  Bottles,  too, 
have  rims,  and  some  have  lips;  but  other 
bottles  again  have  neither. 

Some  bottles  have  practically  no  necks^ 
no  truly  narrowed  orifice  capable  of  being 
closed:  while  others  possess  in  their  long 
necks  their  most  conspicuous  feature. 

Other  bottles  again  are  not  intended  to 
be  stopped,  as  the  water  bottle  known  as 
the  carafe  for  instance. 

Consequently,  the  "narrowed  orifice" 
would  not  hold  good  of  all.  A  bottle  is 
seemingly  a  very  simple  affair;  but  it  is  not 
easily  defined.  In  fact  it  may  be  gravely 
doubted  whether  a  bottle  can  be  defined  or 
not.  — J.  Milner-FothergilL 
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WITH  the  advent  of  "June,  beautiful 
June,"  the  fastidiousness  of  the 
appetite  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  conscientious  cook  and 
tired,  careworn  housekeeper.  The  desserts 
that  are  prized  and  relished  in  winter  are 
now  discarded  until  the  return  of  the  cool 
days  of  autumn,  that  bring  with  them  a 
longing  for  rich  puddings,  sauces,  and  that 
most  indigestible  compound — mince  pie. 

Regarding  seasonable  desserts,  I  am  often 
reminded  of  a  little  piece  of  advice  given 
me  by  my  mother  when  I  was  a  slip  of  a 
girl,  scarcely  sixteen.  She  had  gone  in  mid- 
summer for  a  little  visit  of  a  few  days,  leav- 
ing me  in  charge  of  the  housekeeping.  A 
friend  coming  unexpectedly  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  me,  I  was  not  a  little  non-plussed 
to  know  just  what  menu  to  provide  for 
each  day's  dinner.  Conferring  with  the  old 
colored  cook  the  first  day  of  the  visit  (the 
mercury  nearly  a  hundred  in  the  shade),  I 
said,  in  answer  to  her  question  as  to  what 
kind  of  a  dessert  she  should  get  for  dinner, 
desiring  to  prove  myself  mistress  of  the 
situation,  "  I  think  I  would  like  a  boiled 
batter  pudding,  with  brandy  sauce." 

With  a  significant  toss  of  the  head,  she 
demurred,  saying,  "  Miss  Annie,  your  ma 
don't  never  have  biled  puddins  in  de  hot 
weather." 

"  But,"  I  said,  feeling  that  I  must  rise  to 
the  occasion,  "/  do." 

When  questioned  by  my  mother,  upon 
her  return,  as  to  what  I  had  given  my  guest 
for  dessert,  I  was  forced  to  "  own  up "  to 
having  had  boiled  pudding  and  sauce  on  a 
very  hot  day. 

I  was  then  and  there  treated  to  a  little 
motherly  advice  on  the  subject  of  what  to 
have^  and  what  not  to  have  in  hot  weather, 
and  the  advice  was  put  in  such  a  forcible 
manner  that  I  have  never  forgotten  it 
through  all  my  seventeen  years  of  exper- 
ience in  housekeeping. 

As  a  rule,  what  the  ever-varying  summer 
appetite   craves    is   something  light   and 


cool,  and  nothing  is  so  satisfying,  or  health- 
ful as  good  fresh  fruits,  with  that  delicious 
accompaniment,  sweet  country  cream,  just 
off  the  ice.  Many  people  are  so  situ- 
ated that  fresh  fruits  are  an  almost  unob- 
tainable luxury;  for  instance,  people  living 
in  remote  country  hon^es,  who  have  to  de- 

fiend  alone  on  the  products  of  their  farjiis 
and   there  are  many  farmers  who   raise 
literally  no  fruit  but  apples). 

For  such  people,  I  would  advise  that 
they  keep  in  their  store-rooms  a  good 
supply  of  sago,  com  starch,  tapioca,  and 
gelatine,  to  use  when  fruits  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

These  are  cheap,  do  not  spoil  by  keep- 
ing, and  with  the  addition  of  new  milk, 
sweet  cream,  and  freshly  laid  eggs  (com- 
modities to  be  found  on  most  farms), 
delicious  desserts  can  be  prepared.  Among 
them  can  be  numbered. 

Delicate  Pudding. 
Boil  one  quart  sweet  milk  in  a  custard 
kettle.  Stir  into  it  four  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  cornstarch,  dissolved  in  a  little  cold 
milk,  and  added  to  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  four  eggs.  Have  the  four  whites  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth  with  a  teacupful  of  pulver- 
ized sugar,  and  one  teaspoon ful  of  vanilla; 
spread  this  on  top  of  the  pudding;  set  in  a 
quick  oven  to  brown;  take  out,  sprinkle 
with  grated  cocoa-nut,  set  away  to  cool. 
Very  nice  with  strawberries,  raspberries, 
oranges,  or  peaches  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pudding.     Serve  with  cream. 

Tapioca  Cream. 

Five  tablespoonfuls  of  tapioca,  soaked 
over  night  in  one  quart  of  new  milk.  In 
the  morning  bring  to  a  boil,  then  add  one 
tumblerful  of  rich  cream,  one-half  tumbler 
of  wine,  four  eggs  beaten  separately,  sugar 
and  flavor  to  taste;  bake  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes. 

Serve  cold  with  cream.    . 
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Apple  Tapioca  Cream. 

Soak  a  teacupful  of  tapioca  in  one  and 
one-half  pints  of  water  over  night.  Pare 
and  punch  out  the  cores  of  ten  apples,  and 
fill  the  holes  with  white  sugar.  Pour  one 
large  coffee-cup  of  boiling  water  over  the 
apples.  Then  pour  on  the  tapioca,  having 
first  thinned  it  to  the  consistency  of  cus- 
tard with  boiling  water. 

Bake  one  hour  and  serve  with  sugar  and 
cream. 


Green  Apple  Cream. 
Boil    twelve   apples,   before   fully 


npe. 


Press  through  a  sieve;  add  one-half  pound 
of  sugar  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  whipped. 
Beat  together  thoroughly  until  the  mixture 
is  very  stiff  and  white.  Heap  in  a  glass 
dish  and  serve  with  (or  without)  cream, 
whipped,  and  poured  over  it. 
A  favorite  dessert  at  the  South. 

PiNAEPPLE  Blanc  Mange. 

Soak  one  box  of  gelatine  in  one  pint  of 
cold  water  for  half  an  hour;  add  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one  pint  of  hot  water,  and  one 
lemon;  boil  a  short  time  and  let  it  partly 
cool;  add  a  quart  of  preserved,  or  crystal- 
lized pine-apple,  mould,  and  serve  with 
whipped  cream. 

Solid  Custard  {very  nice). 
3  eggs  beaten  separately. 


1  pint  of  morning's  milk,  heated  to 
boiling. 

^  ounce  of  gelatine,  soaked  in  a  little 
cold  water. 

Sugar  to  taste. 

Flavor  with  vanilla.  Dissolve  gelatine 
in  the  milk,  which  pour  while  boiling  upon 
the  yolks  and  stir  till  cool. 

Beat  three  whites  to  a  stiff  froth  and  stir 
in.  Set  on  ice  and  at  dinner  serve  with 
cream. 

Occasionally  in  summer  (not  infrequent- 
ly at  the  North)  we  have  a  day  so  cool 
that  a  warm  pudding  does  not  seem  out  of 
place;  and  for  such  a  day,  I  would  like  ta 
offer  our  favorite 

Cup  Puffs. 

\  cup  white  sugar. 
\  cup  milk. 

2  eggs. 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 

A  pinch  of  salt. 

Flour  enough  to  make  a  batter  that  will 
drop  from  a  spoon.  Butter  six  teacups  and 
put  a  spoonful  of  batter  in  each,  then  a 
little  fresh  fruit,  and  fill  up  half  full  of 
batter.  Berries  are  nice,  but  apples  sliced 
thin  are  better. 

Steam  an  hour  in  a  steamer  over  a  pot 
of  water.  They  come  out  of  the  cups  per- 
fect puff  balls,  light,  spongy  and  digestible. 

Serve  with  plenty  of  wine  sauce. 

Annie  Curd. 


RECIPES  FROM  AN  OLD  VIRGINIA  COOK-BOOK,  No.  2. 


preserves  and  pickles. 


Brandy  Peaches. 

MAKE  a  strong  lye  with  washing-soda. 
When  it  boils  hard,  drop  in  the 
peaches,  six  at  a  time,  and  let  them  boil 
two  or  three  minutes,  until  the  skin  will  rub 
off.  Take  them  out  and  throw  them  into 
a  vessel  of  cold  water.  Have  another  ves- 
sel of  cold  water  at  hand,  into  which  throw 
the  peaches  as  you  rub  off  the  skin  and  fur 


with  a  coarse  cloth.  Weigh  the  fruit,  and 
make  a  syrup  of  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to 
each  pound  of  peaches,  and  a  teacup  of 
water  to  each  pound  of  sugar.  Boil  and 
skim.  Drop  in  the  peaches,  and  let  them 
boil  until  you  can  just  pierce  them  with  a 
straw.  Take  them  out  of  the  syrup  and 
put  them  in  a  jar.  Cover  them  with  white 
brandy,  and  let  them    stand    twenty-four 
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hours.  After  removing  the  peaches  from 
the  syrup,  boil  it  down  until  thick  and 
rich,  pour  it  into  a  separate  vessel  and 
let  it  also  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
put  your  peaches  into  the  jars  in  which 
they  are  to  remain,  and  cover  them  with 
equal  quantities  of  the  rich  syrup  and  fresh 
brandy,  and  seal  up  securely  from  the  air. 
If  kept  from  the  air,  they  will  keep  a  long 
time;  but  air  ruins  ail  preserves  and  pickles. 
Measure  all  the  syrup  left.  Blanch  a 
handful  of  peach  kernels  and  put  into  it, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  brandy  in 
which  the  peaches  were  steeped,  and  you 
will  have  a  medicinal  cordial. 

Preserved  Ripe  Muskmelon. 

Cut  in  slices  and  pare  off  the  rind  very 
thin,  and  remove  the  seed  and  soft  inside. 
Lay  the  fruit  in  strong  salt  and  water  for 
three  days,  then  soak  it  in  fresh  water  un- 
til all  taste  of  the  salt  is  extracted,  chang- 
ing the  water  twice  a  day. 

Scald  the  slices  in  alum  water,  and  drop 
in  cold  water.  Let  them  stand  all  night. 
The  next  morning  wipe  and  weigh  them. 
Make  a  syrup  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Let  it  boil 
up,  strain  hot  over  the  melon,  and  let  it 
stand  until  morning. 

Have  ready  for  each  pound  of  fruit  half 
an  ounce  of  white  ginger,  soaked  and  sliced 
very  thin,  and  mace  to  taste.  Add  to  the 
syrup.  Put  the  melon  into  it,  and  boil  until 
it  is  clear. 

Season  with  extract  of  lemon. 

Put  in  jars  and  seal  closely. 

Apple  Marmalade. 
i  pound  butter. 
I  pound  sugar. 
3  pounds  apples. 

Season  with  lemon,  and  stew  gently  un- 
til they  form  a  marmalade. 

Pineapple  Marmalade. 

Equal  weights  of  sugar  and  grated  pine- 
apple. 

Put  them  into  the  kettle  with  a  teacup 
of  water  to  each  two  pounds  of  sugar. 
Boil  and  skim  well. 

When  the  conserve  is  clear,  smooth,  and 
bright  (and  well  done),  put  it  warm  into 
tumblers.  Seal  and  keep  in  a  cool,  dry 
place. 

Orange  Marmalade. 

Pare  twelve  oranges  and  lay  the  peels  in 
water.     Scrape  out  the  pulp  of  the  oranges. 


and  to  each  pint  allow  one  pound  of  sugar. 
Boil  two  thirds  of  the  rind  until  perfectly 
tender.  Scrape  off  all  the  white  inside,  and 
shred  the  yellow  outside  very  fine.  Pre- 
pare two  lemons  in  the  same  way,  and  mix 
with  the  oranges  and  sugar,  and  boil  to- . 
gether  for  twenty  minutes.     Seal  hot. 

Preserved  Lemons. 

Rub  off  the  oil  in  the  rind  on  lumps  of 
sugar.  Cut  a  slit  in  the  side  of  each  lemon 
and  remove  every  seed.  Soak  the  fruit  in 
weak  brine  for  four  days.  Put  the  lemons 
in  fresh  water,  changing  the  water  every 
day  until  all  taste  of  the  salt  is  extracted. 
Boil  them  in  fresh  water  until  you  can 
pierce  them  with  a  straw. 

Drain  and  weigh  them. 

Allow  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  half  pint 
of  water  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Boil  up 
the  syrup  once,  strain  boiling  hot  over  the 
fruit,  and  cover  closely. 

Let  them  stand  two  or  three  days,  and 
boil  till  the  fruit  is  clear  and  well  done,  and 
the  syrup  rich  and  thick. 

Put  into  jars  and  seal  while  hot. 

Strawberry  Cordial. 

I  quart  strawberries. 

1  pound  pulverized  loaf  sugar. 

Boil  twenty  minutes  and  strain  without 
pressing.  When  milk-warm,  add  one  third 
as  much  brandy  as  syrup,  put  into  jars,  and 
seal  immediately. 

Yellow  Pickle. 

Quarter  the.  cabbage  and  cover  it  with 
boiling  water.  Let  it  stand  till  cold,  closely 
covered  to  keep  in  the  steam.  Repeat  this 
scalding.  Drain  the  cabbage,  and,  when 
cold,  rub  it  well  with  salt,  both  outside  and 
between  the  leaves. 

Sun  the  pieces  till  dry. 

To  Prepare  the  Vinegar. 
Early  in  June  take 
4  gallons  best  cider  vinegar, 
6  ounces  race-ginger,  beaten, 
6  ounces  turmeric, 
6  ounces  long  pepper,  soaked  and  split, 

2  ounces  Cayenne  pepper, 
2  ounces  celery  seed, 

2  ounces  white  mustard  seed, 

1  ounce  mace, 

2  lemons,  sliced. 

Let  this  be  well  sunned  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  drop  in  the  cabbage  as  it  is  dried, 
without  any  soaking. 

When  the  cabbage  is  all  in,  add   two 
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pounds  of  sugar  and  a  cup  of  mustard, 
mixed  with  some  of  the  vinegar  from  the 
jar. 

Seal  up  and  sun  the  pickle  as  long  as 
the  hot  sunshine  lasts. 

Cucumber  Catsup. 

Grate  twelve  good-sized  cucumbers  and 
four  onions.  Add  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
salt,  three  of  ground  black  pepper,  three  of 
grated  horse-radish,  and  two  quarts  best 
cider  vinegar. 

Bottle  it,  and  put  a  teaspoonful  of  olive 
oil  in  each  bottle. 

Cork  tightly  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 

Pickled  Walnuts. 

Gather  the  walnuts  about  the  15th  of 
June.  Peel  off  the  outer  bark  and  drop 
them  in  cold  water  as  they  are  peeled. 
Remove  them  from  the  cold  w^ater,  and 
pour  over  them  strong  boiling  salt  and 
water.  Scald  them  every  three  days,  for 
four  times,  using  a  new  brine  each  time. 
Lay  them  in  plain  cold  vinegar  for  two 
weeks. 


To  every  c^llon  of  walnuts  allow  three 
pounds  o!  suC'ir  and  tour  ounces  each  of 
black  pepj^r,  i:;ncer  and  mustard  seed,  two 
ounces  each  ot  CiOves  and  mace. 

Boil  the  spices  in  one  quart  of  vinesjar 
for  half  an  hour.  S:ir  well  and  pour  over 
the  walnuts. 

Pickled  Lemons. 

Peel  off  the  outside  rind  of  twelve  lem- 
ons, making  it  as  thin  as  possible.  Cut  a 
slit  in  the  side  of  each  and  remove  the 
seeds.  Gash  the  ends  of  the  lemons  and 
rub  them  with  salt.  Cover  them  with 
water  and  let  them  stand  ten  days.  Then 
lay  them  in  the  sun,  turning  them  every 
day  till  the  salt  begins  to  crystallize. 

Put  them  in  a  jar,  alternating  a  layer 
of  lemons  with  one  of  mixed  spices:  ginger, 
pepper,  cloves,  mace.  When  the  jar  is 
nearly  full,  cover  them  with  strong  cider 
vinegar. 

Seal  up  closely  and  sun  during  the  sum- 
mer.    The  older  they  are  the  better. 

G.  G.  S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEAR  Home  Maker  :  Can  you  not  give 
me  some  suggestions  tor  a  Young 
Folk's  Literary  and  Social  Club,  for  the 
Summer  ?  When  school  closes  in  June, 
they  will  miss  their  school  friends  and  will 
feel  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  amusement. 
I  think  a  little  reading  every  day  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  them,  and  if  they  could 
organize  a  reading  club  among  the  boys 
and  girls,  they  would  take  more  interest  in 
the  reading,  and  would  enjoy  occasional 
meetings.  The  young  people  I  am  espec- 
ially interested  in  are  my  own  boys,  sixteen 
and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  they  have  a 
good  many  friends  within  reach. 

Please  tell  me  also  how  to  set  the  colors 
in  ginghams,  lawns,  and  other  Summer 
dresses.  Very  respectfully, 

E,  S.  f. 

Society  Hill,  S  C. 
Answer. 

I.  Why  not  interest  your  young  people 
in  a  course  of  reading  as  to  the  early  his- 


tory of  their  own  country',  by  giving  them 
some  book  of  Fenimore  Coojicr's,  like  "The 
Spy,*'  and  having  them  read  that  aloud  in 
turn,  verifying  his  statements  for  them- 
selves, by  reference  to  histories,  maps,  etc. 
Or,  they  might  read  Pres^.ott's  **  Conquest 
of  Mexico,"  in  connection  with  Wallace's 
"  A  Fair  God,"  or  Dickens*  "  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,"  with  historical  readings  on  the 
French  Revolution.  I>et  them  vary  this 
occasionally  by  the  reading  of  some  spirited 
historical  ballad,  like  "  1-ontenoy,"  "The 
Battle  of  Naseby,"  Maraulay's  "  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,"  "  Ivry,"  or  T<rnnyson*» 
"Siege of  Lucknow."  Reading  th«rse  and 
learning  the  history  conn<r«^,ted  with  each 
poem  will  be  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. Ihcearly  part  of  the  evening  might 
be  given  to  literary  work,  and  the  latter 
part  to  gam»rs,  etc  with,  on^e  in  a  while, 
some  very  lijiht  refreshment, 

2.     1  here  is  no  infaliibie  re^  ipe  for  this. 
One  authority  recommends  washing   such 
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fabrics  in  cold  water,  another  advises  add- 
ing salt,  or  a  little  grated  potato  to  the 
water,  and  still  another  advocates  the  use 
of  sugar  of  lead  in  the  proportion  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  this  to  a  pailful  of  water.  Now- 
adays there  is  little  trouble  in  securing 
fast  colors,  and  the  precaution  should  al- 
ways be  observed  of  testing  a  bit  of  the 
goods  before  buying. 


DEAR  Home  Maker:  Will  you  kindly 
state,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  your 
readers,  how  many  and  exactly  what  articles 
are  generally  considered  necessary  to  the 
furnishing  of  a  linen  and  china  closet? 
A  good  idea  has  been  suggested  in  the 
plan  of  giving  to  the  girls  of  the  house- 
hold such  things  as  can  be  put  away 
for  future  use  in  homes  of  their  own,  or 
should  such  a  day  never  come,  the  "  old 
maid  "  will  not  value  less  than  the  matron, 
the  silver,  china  or  linen  that  has  been 
given  with  a  mother's  loving  thought  of  her 
needs.  The  cost  is  scarcely  noted  if  a 
piece  of  silver  or  set  of  articles,  as  the  purse 
will  allow,  is  given  on  birthday  and  other 
anniversaries  during  childhood's  years,  and 
by  the  time  womanhood  is  reached  a  goodly 
stock  can  thus  be  added  to  the  bride's  out- 
fit, or  held  in  reserve  for  the  home  in  which 
the  loved  spinster  will  dispense  hospitality 
to  another  generation. 

I,  W.  M, 
Answer, 

For  the  linen  closet,  the  young  house- 
keeper should  have  six  pairs  of  good  cot- 
ton sheets,  six  bolster-slips,  and  six  pairs 
of  pillow  slips,  two  dozen  face  towels,  four 
bath  towels,  three  table  cloths,  each  with 
the  napkins  to  match,  one  colored  tea 
cloth,  with  napkins  to  match,  and  a  dozen 
fruit  napkins.  Besides  these  there  should 
be  sheets,  pillow-slips,  towels,  tablecloths, 
and  napkins  for  the  servants;  while,  if  the 
luxury  can  be  afforded,  the  housewife 
should,  by  all  means,  have  linen  sheets  and 
pillow  cases,  as  many  as  she  can  get. 

For  the  china  closet,  a  dozen  each  of 
the  different  sizes  of  plates  and  of  cups 
and  saucers,  three  platters,  four  vegetable 
dishes,  a  tureen,  bread-plates,  sauce-plates, 
gravy-boat,  etc.,  are  essential,  and  a  dozen 
tumblers.  The  best  plan  is  to  buy  a  din- 
ner set,  and  make  up  the  tea-set  by  oc- 
casional purchases. 


EDITOR  Home-Maker:  In  your  March 
issue  "  An  ambitious  Young  Business 
Man"  propounds  several  queries,  the 
answers  to  some  of  which,  at  least,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  a  large 
number  who  are  similarly  circumstanced. 
In  regard  to  the  first  and  second  questions, 
if  the  aflftrmative  be  true,  the  fault  lies  less 
in  the  girls  themselves  than  in  their  train- 
ing and  environment.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  American  girls  who  are  proud 
of  their  culinary  abilities,  and  who  are  a 
credit  to  themselves  and  their  teachers, 
though  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  such  are  to  be  found 
in  the  country  than  in  the  cities. 

It  certainly  is  not  so  economical  to  keep 
a  servant  if  the  young  wife  "has  even  a 
moderate  knowledge  of  housekeeping.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  wages  and  board  of  a 
servant,  the  amount  wasted  by  many  of 
them,  and  the  annoyance  which  many  of 
them  prove,  are  enough  to  make  a  young 
housewife  decide  to  go  it  alone. 

In  these  days,  when  almost  everything 
required  for  the  table  can  be  purchased 
nearly,  or  quite,  ready  for  use,  and  when 
laundry  work  can  be  put  out  of  the  house, 
housekeeping  can  be  reduced  to  a  very 
simple  matter. 

I  know  a  young  couple  living  in  a  sub- 
urban village,  the  husband  being  a  daily 
pilgrim  to  his  business  in  the  city.  The 
wife  is  not  strong,  but  all  bake-stuffs  are 
purchased,  the  washing  and  ironing  are 
done  by  a  stout  woman  outside  the  house^ 
and  occasionally  a  woman  comes  in  for  a 
half-day  to  thoroughly  sweep  and  clean  the 
rooms.  By  the  aid  of  an  oil-stove,  the 
light  housekeeping  necessary  is  done  with 
much  less  trouble  and  worry  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  those  vexed  by  servants. 

Another  young  married  lady  with  one 
child  not  only  does  her  own  housework, 
but  all  her  own  dress-making  as  well.  If 
either  of  these  ladies  is  in  "  bad  taste,'* 
no  one  has  ever  discovered  it,  for  they 
associate  with  the  best  people  in  the  town, 
and  no  one  has  ever  yet  questioned  their 
"social  standing."  If  the  young  man  in 
search  of  an  opinion  really  wishes  to  find  a 
place  where  his  wife  (if  he  have  one)  may 
do  her  own  housework  and  not  lose  her 
"  social  standing"  (if  she  have  other  quali- 
ties entitling  her  to  such  standing),  I  shall 
be  glad  to  give  him  the  desired  information. 
F,  H,  Valentine. 


WITH  BAT  AND  BALL    No.  i. 


HREE      strikes! 
Oh!"  I  hear  some 
_  ^      fellow  exclaim  as 

■^^S^^^  he  reads  this, 
"that  man's  out!" 
And  indeed  the 
conclusion  is  one 
which  even  the 
smallest  boy  now- 
adays is  able  to 
make,  so  intimate 
a  knowledge  has 
been  acquired  by  Young  America  general- 
ly of  the  game  of  base  ball.  Well  indeed 
has  it  been  dubbed  the  National  game,  for 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  man  and  boy, 
are  alike  its  ardent  disciples.  With  Amer- 
icans it  occupies  the  same  position  that 
cricket  holds  with  the  English,  only,  alas 
for  us!  the  word  recreation  which  can  be 
applied  with  justice  to  the  English  game, 
in  most  cases  is  entirely  inapplicable  to 
base  ball.  It  has  become  the  profession 
by  which  a  large  number  of  men  earn  their 
living,  and  the  preference  of  the  man  for 
l)ase  ball  over  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  because  there  was  more  money  and 
fame  in  the  former,  contains  some  truth. 
This  popularity  has  led  to  wonderful 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  game 
and  outfit,  and  with  it  has  been  acquired 
by  the  players  a  corresponding  increase  in 
skill.     However,  to  the  game  itself. 

The  first  thing  we  must  have  is  a  large 
open  field,  as  level  as  possible  and  well 
covered  with  turf,  though  in  some  places 
this  is  not  necessary.  That  old  field  back 
of  the  bam,  boys,  will  be  just  the  thing,  if 
you  can  have  the  use   of   it.     It*  is   long 


enough  to  prevent  fly  balls  from  being 
knocked  outside  its  limits,  and  broad 
enough  to  enable  us  to  lay  out  the  regula- 
tion diamond.  The  rear  of  the  barn,  or  in 
all  cases,  some  backing  of  boards  high 
enough  to  stop  thrown  balls  should  be  be- 
hind the  home  plate,  some  hundred  feet, 
and  is  technically  known  as  the  "back 
stop."  From  this  point,  the  home  plate, 
we  will  proceed  to  lay  out  the  field.  Fifty 
feet  from  that  point  down  the  field,  place 
the  pitcher's  box,  which  should  be  four  feet 
across,  and  five  and  a-half  feet  long,  the 
end-line  nearest  the  home  plate  being  on 
the  fifty  foot  line. 

Now  for  the  diamond.  Starting  from 
the  plate  again,  carry  a  line  through  and 
past  the  pitcher's  box,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet,  at  which  point  drive  in  a 
stake  to  mark  second  base.  Opposite  the 
pitcher's  box,  on  each  side,  at  that  place 
where  two  ninety  foot  strings,  run  respec- 
tively from  the  home  plate  and  second 
base,  intersect  each  other,  should  also  be 
driven  stakes  for  the  first  and  third  base 
men's  positions.  Thus  the  diamond  is 
formed.  For  the  batters,  mark  out  two 
rectangular  places  on  either  side  of  the 
home  plate,  six  feet  in  length  and  four  in 
breadth;  two  are  needed  because  very  fre- 
quently the  batsman  is  left-handed  and  thus 
will  take  a  position  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  plate, 

Though  we  have  now  completed  the  es- 
sential points  and  lines  of  the  diamond,there 
are  still  one  or  two  lines  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  necessary  in  matches 
where  there  is  considerable  excitement. 
The  first  of  these  are  the  foul  lines,  which 
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define  the  ground  inside  of  which  a  hit  ball 
becomes  "  fair,"  and  outside  of  which  it  is 
"  foul."  These  lines  are  drawn  from  the 
outer  edges  of  the  first  and  second  base 
bags,  (the  dimensions  of  which,  by  the  way, 
we  will  speak  of  hereafter,)  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  home  plate.  The  second  set 
of  lines  referred  to  is  commonly  known 
as  "  coachers  "  lines,  as  it  is  only  back  of 
these,  that  is,  on  the  side  away  from  the 
diamond,  that  the  man  who  is  "  coaching  " 
a  base  runner  can  stand;  the  coacher's  lines 
are  run  parallel  with  the  foul  lines,  and  fif- 
teen feet  from  them. 

And  now  that  we  have  fixed  the  limits  of 
the  diamond  and  other  necessary  positions, 
let  us  mark  them  upon  the  field  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  easily  recognized,  and  thus 
avoid  disputes. 

As  before,  we  will  start  with  the  home 
plate.  This  is  usually  a  square  of  hard 
rubber  twelve  inches  on  a  side,  and  placed 
so  that  its  outer  edges  are  on  a  line  with 
first  and  second  bases.  It  should  be  sunk 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as 
not  to  be  in  the  way  of  a  runner.  For  the 
rubber  plate,  however,  if  not  procurable,  a 
piece  of  smooth  stone  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions may  be  substituted.  The  bases  are 
marked,  not  by  plates,  but  by  fifteen  inch 
square  canvas  bags  fastened  to  pins  driven 
into  the  ground  some  eighteen  inches.  The 
best  way  in  which  to  fasten  the  bags  to 
the  posts  is  by  stout  leather  bands,  passed 
through  slits  in  the  canvas,  and  staples 
driven  firmly  into  the  pins.  Iron  pins  are 
sometimes  used  instead  of  wooden  ones,  as 
more  lasting,  but  the  wooden  ones  are  usu- 
ally the  harder  to  pull  up  or  move.  To 
mark  the  pitcher's  box,  which  comes  next 
under  consideration,  four  strong  posts  sim- 
ilar to  those  employed  to  fasten  down  the 
bases,  must  be  sunk  at  the  four  corners 
previously  marked.  Between  the  foul  lines 
and  base  lines  the  sod  is  often  cut  out,  as 
also  within  the  pitcher's  and  batter's  boxes, 
but  this  is  unnecessary,  the  players  will 
soon  do  this  themselves  by  constant  tramp- 
ling. To  make  visible  the  lines,  which 
hitherto  we  have  only  been  measuring  and 
placing  without  marking,  the  most  con- 
venient method  is  to  run  a  lawn-tennis 
marker  along,  but  if  this  is  unobtainable,  a 
cord  must  be  stretched  from  point  to  point, 
and  the  line  laid  with  a  brush  dipped  in 
strong  whitewash. 

When  we  have  once  laid  out  the  field  and 
seen  that  all  points  have  been  correctly 
measured  and  marked,  the  next  question  is 


regarding  the  implements  for  the  playing 
of  the  game  itself.  The  bat,  as  is  natural, 
comes  first,  and  here  no  one  can  exactly 
tell  what  to  prefer.  Each  man  has  a  lik- 
ing for  one  particular  kind,  and  weight  and 
length  are  important  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered. Bats  are  made  from  several  different 
varieties  of  wood,  each  having  its  good 
qualities,  but  ash,  well  seasoned  and  of  the 
proper  age,  is  generally  conceded  to  out- 
last the  other  woods.  Such  wood  as  is 
used  in  wagon  shafts  and  tongues  makes- 
most  excellent  bats,  often,  indeed,  superior 
to  those  sold  by  dealers,  but  bats  manufac- 
tured by  regular  companies  and  neatly  fin- 
ished can  be  bought  so  cheaply  nowadays 
that  it  is  usually  hardly  worth  one's  time  to 
attempt  home  manufacture. 

When  choosing  a  bat,  apart  from  each 
man's  particular  fancy,  the  most  important 
thing  to  look  after  is  the  way  in  which  the 
grain  runs.  It  should  run  evenly  from  butt 
to  tip,.and  contain  no  knots.  These  latter,, 
however,  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
stick,  and  if  they  do  not  occur  near  the 
thinner  portion,  may  be  disregarded.  A 
bat  with  a  knot,  however  small,  near  the 
handle,  is  always  to  be  avoided,  or  perhaps- 
just  as  you  determine  to  knock  out  a  "  three 
bagger,"  it  will  break  short  off.  Bats  are 
finished  in  several  ways,  varnished  and  pol- 
ished, but  those  left  in  the  natural  state, 
that  is,  merely  sandpapered  smooth,  are  the 
most  desirable  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  so  liable  to  blister  the  hands. 

Now,  as  to  the  ball.  The  standard  ball 
is  the  "  League,"  which,  however,  comes 
rather  high  for  the  everyday  player,  unless 
he  belongs  to  a  club,  which  purchases  them 
by  the  quantity  and  so  gets  a  discount. 
When  possible,  though,  get  this  ball;  it 
outlasts  all  others,  and  also  retains  its 
shape  and  elasticity  better  and  for  a  longer 
time.  Do  not,  however,  use  such  a  ball  on 
a  rainy  day,  or  on  one  where  there  is  a 
heavy  dew  on  the  grass.  Water  is  death  to 
a  ball,  making  it  hard,  and,  when  just  wet, 
heavy  and  soggy.  Buy  a  cheaper  grade  of 
ball  and  keep  it  exclusively  for  such  a  day,^ 
it  will  serve  the  purpose  fully  as  well  as  its 
more  expensive  brother. 

Next,  as  to  defensive  armor.  Catching 
behind  the  bat  is  now  essential  to  the 
proper  playing  of  catcher's  position,  and 
consequently  that  player  must  wear  some- 
ting  which  shall  serve  to  protect  him  from 
foul  balls,  etc.  The  face  should  be  cov- 
ered with  a  catcher's  mask,  which  may  be 
purchased  for   from   $2    upward,  and   the 
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body  also  should  be  protected  by  an  in- 
flated pad  of  rubber  hung  around  the  neck 
and  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  fencers' 
**  plastron."  Body  protectors,  as  these  are 
called,  range  in  price  from  $5  to  $8.  On 
his  hands  the  catcher  wears  gloves,  that 
on  the  left  hand  being  like  a  mitten  in 
shape  and  only  differing  from  it  in  being 
double  its  size,  and  being  made  of  stout 
leather.  The  finger  stalls  are  on  the  out- 
side, the  palms  are  heavily  padded,  and  the 
end  of  the  glove  is  reinforced  by  a  sheath 
of  sole  leather,  reaching  down  to  the  sec- 
ond joint  of  the  fingers.  Many  catchers 
do  not  wear  the  second  glove,  claiming  that 
their  power  of  quick  hard  throwing  is  re- 
tarded by  it,  but  it  certainly  saves  the  hand 
much  wear.  The  other  basemen  also  wear 
gloves,  but  of  a  much  lighter  kind  than  that 
of  the  catcher  as  they  are  merely  fingerless 
gloves  of  strong  buckskin. 

Gloves  for  the  men  playing  on  the  bases 
however,  are  not  always  fingerless,  some 
being  even  made  stiffer  and  more  protec- 
tive by  finger  tips  of  leather  heavier  than 
that  of  which  the  body  of  the  glove  is 
made.  Such  a  glove  is  for  many  reasons 
to  be  recommended,  particularly  to  young 
players,  who  have  not  as  yet  learned  ex- 
actly how  to  take  a  ball  when  thrown  or 
batted  swiftly.  All  the  gloves  mentioned 
so  far  are  quite  expensive,  the  catcher's 
gloves  even  costing  $5,  and  home-made 
ones  if  sewn  strongly  and  well  padded  with 
pieces  of  felting  or  soft  carpet,  make  ex- 
cellent substitutes.  Be  sure,  however,  that 
your  stitching  is  of  the  heaviest  thread, 
and  closely  sewn,  for  the  force  with  which 
a  ball  is  usually  pitched  will  quickly  tear 
apart  poorly  sewn  seams. 

The  uniform,  which  we  will  next  con- 
sider, is  far  more  important  than  would  at 
first  appear.  Not  only  must  we  have  an 
easy  fitting  suit  which  will  permit  of  quick 
movements  and  free  use  of  the  limbs  in 
both  running  and  throwing,  but  we  must 
also  see  that  padding  is  so  placed  in  the 
uniform  that  every  time  a  slide  for  base  is 
made,  a  terrible  scrape  or  bruise  is  not  the 
result.  When  bases  were  only  run  to  and 
not  slid  for,  as  almost  everyone  is  nowa- 
days, so  sharp  is  the  playing,  padding  was 
not  required,  and  any  kind  of  trousers  were 
suitable,  but  now  all  this  is  changed.  Uni- 
forms are  in  almost  all  cases  made  of  flan- 
nel, as  being  the  most  porous,  and  at  the 
same  time  coolest  material  Gray  is  the 
color  very  generally  preferred,  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  gray    being  a  favorite  be- 


cause not  showing  dirt  as  readily  as  other 
colors.  Trousers  are  always  in  the  form  of 
knickerbockers,  and  usually  fastened  at 
the  knee  by  an  elastic  which  also  serves  to 
keep  up  the  stocking,  doing  away  with  the 
garter.  Stout  woolen  stockings  are  worn, 
those  with  linen  feet  being  the  more  desir- 
able because  less  likely  to  give  work  for 
the  one  who  does  the  darning.  The  trou- 
sers are  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  belt,  and 
are  best  made  with  only  a  hip  pocket. 
From  about  six  inches  above  the  knee  to 
within  half  that  distance  of  the  waistband, 
padding  of  layers  of  flannel  or  hair  should 
be  quilted  in,  and  placed  so  as  to  cover 
and  protect  the  side  of  the  leg  and  the  hip. 

The  shirt  is  loose  and  buttons  up  in 
front,  either  with  or  without  a  shield. 
The  sleeves  proper,  those  fastened  to  the 
shirt  itself,  extend  only  to  the  elbow.  The 
rest  of  the  arm  is  covered  by  a  detachable 
sleeve  which  may  be  buttoned  on  the  shirt 
when  it  is  to  be  worn.  This  is  to  make 
the  uniform  cooler,  and  also  to  give  more 
play  to  the  arm.  Caps  with  visors  extend- 
ing well  over  the  eyes  are  also  needful. 
The  shoes  should  be  of  canvas  or  untanned 
leather,  cut  rather  low  and  having  low 
broad  heels.  Spikes  to  prevent  slipping 
are  screwed  in  the  sole  near  the  toe,  just 
where  the  foot  rests  on  the  ground.  What 
is  known  as  a  toe-plate,  a  cap  of  brass,  is 
worn  by  the  pitcher  on  the  corner  of  his 
right  shoe,  and  is  used  to  protect  the  shoe 
from  the  earth  as  he  throws  his  weight  on 
that  foot  in  delivering  the  ball. 

One  other  thing,  which  is  now  considered 
necessary  for  a  complete  outfit  is  a  "  slid- 
ing" glove.  This  is  a  long  gauntlet  of  stout 
canvas,  reaching  from  the  hand  to  the  el- 
bow, and  enables  the  base  runner,when  hard 
pressed  to  make  a  base,to  slide,  and  in  do- 
ing so  to  extend  his  hand  and  so  touch 
the  base,  perhaps  just  enough  ahead  of  the 
baseman  catching  the  ball  and  tagging  him, 
to  save  the  day,  and  make  the  umpire  call 
"  safe." 

When  the  men  have  just  come  from  an 
innings  in  the  field  where  there  has  been 
some  heavy  batting  done  by  the  other  side 
and  consequently  sharp  and  heating  work 
for  those  in  the  field,  they  will  need  some 
extra  covering  until  they  have  cooled  off. 
This  covering  is  most  conveniently  af- 
forded by  the  woolen  "  sweater,"  a  long 
knit  jersey  with  which  everyone  is  familiar, 
although  many  teams  prefer  to  wear  short 
coats  or  blazers,  made  of  cloth  of  their  club 
or   college  colors.     Whatever   is  used,    it 
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matters  not,  but  something  should  by  all 
means  he  provided,  as  when  a  man  is 
heated  by  exercise,  he  is  most  susceptible 
to  draughts  and  cold  airs.  The  constant 
use  of  one  arm  in  one  motion  is  very  apt  to 
produce  a  condition  of  the  arm,  techni- 
cally known  as  "baseball-arm,"  nothing 
more  or  less  than  lameness,  which,  never- 
theless, is  very  troublesome.  To  prevent 
this,  and  also,  what  is  more  important,  to 
avoid  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  joint,  a 
strengthening  "  armlet "  of  elastic  cloth  is 
worn  by  many  pitchers,  and  in  many  cases 
is  found  exceedingly  useful. 

Apart  from  the  personal  outfit  there  are 
one  or  two  things  which  are   very  conven- 


ient to  have.  One  is  a  strong  bag  of  can- 
vas capable  of  holding  two  or  more  bats, 
and  with  a  handle  by  which  it  may  be  car- 
ried. This  will  be  found  very  useful,  as 
players  are  apt  to  have  at  least  a  couple  of 
bats,  which  they  always  fancy  they  do  bet- 
ter with,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  con- 
veniently carry  them  wherever  they  go. 
The  other  is  an  official  score-book,  in 
which  all  games  played  by  the  club  or  nine 
should  be  correctly  entered.  In  this  way 
the  individual  work  of  the  men  may  be 
reckoned  up  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
many  disputes  as  to  scores,  etc.,  may  also 
be  avoided. 

Francis  Churchill  Williams, 


EDITH'S  GUITAR. 

By  the  soft  caress  of  her  fingers  fair 
She  wakens  the  strings  unto  music  rare; 
Sweet  as  the  waves  by  the  zephyrs  kissed, 
It  follows  the  turn  of  her  snowy  wrist. 

In  the  rosewood  case  that  is  dusk  with  age 
Sleep  haunting  notes  that   might  charm  a 

sage; 
And  I  envy  the  ribbon  of  dainty  blue 
That  holds  it  close  to  her  heart  so  true. 


Great  slumberous  eyes  hath  my  lady  fair, 
And  a  forehead  white  under  midnight  hair: 
Hath  a  beautiful  damsel  of  sunny  Spain, 
From  the  olden  days,  come  back  again  ? 

Ah,  no !    Tis  a  jewel  of  greater  worth. 
This  peerless  product  of  all  the  earth; 
Fair  as  a  flower,  a  gem,  a  star, 
This  girl  of  my  heart,  with  the  light  guitar. 

Frank  Chaffee, 


Edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hungerford. 
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Church  Work. 

OUR  detractors  most  unwarrantably  say 
that  to  call  a  fashion  English  insures 
its  success  with  us.  If  there  is  half  a  truth 
in  the  assertion,  perhaps  the  knowledge 
that  sacerdotal  embroidery  is  a  "  fad  "  with 
Englishwomen  will  insure  an  agreeable  re- 
ception for  some  suggestions  upon  that 
style  of  work. 

There  is  a  certain  symbolism  in  the  altar- 
frontal  design  given  in  the  first  drawing 
which  will  be  understood  at  once  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  church  furnishings. 
The  pentalpha,  or  five-pointed  star,  indi- 
cates the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  The  circle, 
which  must  not  be  worked  solidly  like  a 
disk,  but  always  outlined  like  a  ring,  is  the 
emblem  of  eternity.  The  rays  emerging 
from  the  upper  line  of  the  border  repre- 
sent the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  The  tri- 
formed  leaves  suggest  the  Trinity. 


Much  of  the  design  is  done  by  couching, 
although  the  embroidery  may  be  done 
solidly  on  the  ground  if  preferred.  The 
foundation  is  cloth.  The  crosses  and  con- 
necting bands,  as  well  as  the  under-band, 
are  cut  from  velvet  and  put  on  with  gold 
thread  on  each  edge  couched  down  with 
silk.  The  velvet  strip  should  have  thin 
paper  or  starched  muslin  pasted  on  the 
back.  The  pattern  is  then  traced  on  this 
lining  and  the  pattern  cut  out.  The  stars 
are  worked  on  the  cloth  with  silk  or  with 
Japanese  gold  thread.  The  rays  are  lines 
of  gold  thread.  The  leaves  are  embroid- 
ered solidly  with  silk,  with  outlining  of  gold. 

People  who  have  been  to  Spain  some- 
times bring  back  beautiful  figures  which 
they  have  procured  at  convents  for  ap- 
plying upon  articles  of  church  service. 
Many  of  them  are  antique  and  worked 
with  extraordinary  minuteness  of  de- 
tail. 
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LUNCH-CLOTH. 


The  second  design  is  for  the  decoration 
of  a  "  fair  linen  cloth  "  to  be  used  to  lay 
over  the  communion-bread. 

The  foundation  is  fine  white  linen,  and 
the  needlework  is  done  with  linen  floss  or 
with  white  wash-silk,  or  both  may  be  used 
effectively  by  using  linen  for  the  most  part 
and  putting  in  the  veining  of  the  leaves, 
the  beard  of  the  grain,  and  a  few  of  the  up- 
per grapes  on  each  bunch,  with  silk;  or,  dis- 
carding both  linen  and  silk,  the  pattern  can 
be  entirely  worked  with  soft  flourishing- 
cotton.  In  any  case  the  close  satin  or 
French  laid  stitch  is  used. 

The  grapevine  conveys  a  reminder  of 
Christ  as  the  Vine,  as  well  as  indicating 
the  grape  as  the  source  of  the  consecrated 
wine.  The  wheat  represents  the  origin  of 
the  communion-bread,  and  symbolizes  the 
Saviour  as  the  Bread  of  Life,  and  at  the 
same  time  recalls  the  resurrection  verse: 
"Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone;  but  if  it 
die,  it  liringeth  forth  much  fniit/* 

The  lunch-cloth  which  the  artist  has 
drawn  in  number  three  is  a  purely  secular 
article  made  of  white  linen  sheeting  cut 
just  the  length  and  width  of  the  table,  and 
hemmed  with  an  inch- wide  hand  of  drawn 
work  above  the  hem.  It. is  |)cssible  to  get 
certain  sizes  of  Hnen  lunch -cloths  already 


hemmed;  but  as  a  housekeeper  has  her 
own  ideas,  generally,  of  the  number  of 
leaves  she  will  add  to  her  table  on  lunch 
occasions,  it  will  probably  be  difficult  to 
find  the  required  length.  The  cloth  had 
better  be  too  small  than  too  large,  for  none 
of  it  is  intended  to  hang  over  the  table 
edge. 

The  pattern,  although  it  looks  elaborate 
when  done,  is  so  simple  that  it  will  require 
but  little  drawing.  The  long  curved  line 
forming  the  central  stem  of  each  fern-leaf 
can  be  drawn  at  random  with  a  pencil. 
The  smaller  stems  can  also  be  lightly 
traced  in  the  same  way;  but  the  tiny  foli- 
age will  require  no  marking,  each  leaf 
being  worked  in  one  long  stitch  held  down 
at  the  point  by  another  very  short  stitch. 
The  two  figures  of  detail  show  the  manner 
of  taking  the  fern-stitch.  The  stem  is 
worked  from  leaf  to  leaf,  but  the  long  cen- 
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tre  stem  is  worked  first  all  through  the 
length.  The  embroidery  is  all  done  with 
two  shades  of  green  silk. 

Trimming  for  Skirts. 
Many  people  are  fond  of  making  the 
trimming  which  introduces  linen  braid  in 
the  place  of  stitches,  and  thus  saves  much 
time  and  labor.  The  pattern  here,  the 
correspondent  who  sends  it  says,  is  one  of 
the  easiest,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
prettiest. 


trimming  for  lace. 

Cut  three  pieces  of  braid  the  length  de- 
sired; take  one  piece,  fasten  thread  in  first 
point,  chain  two,  treble  once  into  space 
between  points,  chain  two,  double  into 
next  point,  repeat  the  whole  length  of 
braid;  now  work  the  same  stitches  into 
both  sides  of  the  other  two  pieces  of  braid. 

Second.  Take  piece  of  braid  worked 
on  only  one  side,  treble  into  first  loop 
made  by  chain  of  two,  three  times;  take 
another  piece  of  braid  in  hand  and  treble 
into  loop  made  by  chain  of  two,  thus  fast- 
ening the  two  pieces  together;  skip  one 
loop  and  treble  into  first  piece  of  braid, 
then  into  the  second,  back  to  the  first,  and 
soon,  skipping  one  loop  every  time;  when 
the  two  are  joined,  take  the  third  piece  of 
braid;  and  join  it  to  the  other  two  in  the 
same  way,  then  on  last  edge  fasten  thread, 
chain  one  treble  into  loop  made  by  chain 
of  two,  once;  chain  one,  treble  into  next 
loop;  chain  one,  and  repeat  until  a  heading 
is  formed,  as  wide  as  desired,  or  twice  if 
wanted  like  pattern. 

Shell-Lace  Inserting. 
This  inserting  is  suitable  for  using  with 
any  of  the  shell-lace  edgings,  whether  wide 
or  narrow.     To  begin  it,  make  a  chain  of 
thirty-three  stitches  and  turn. 


First  Row.  One  double  in  sixth  stitch,* 
chain  two,  skip  two,  one  double  in  next 
stitch,  repeat  from  star  seven  times,  chain 
one,  one  double  in  last  stitch,  chain  five, 
turn. 

Second  Row.  One  double,  chain  two, 
one  double,  chain  fi\e,  one  double,  in 
fourth  double,  shell  in  fifth  double,  one 
double  in  sixth,  chain  five,  one  double  in 
eighth,  chain  two,  one  double  in  ninth, 
chain  one,  one  double  in  tenth,  chain  five, 
turn. 

Third  Row.  One  double,*  chain  two, 
one  double,  repeat  from  star  twice,  chain 
three,  one  double,  chain  three,  one  double,* 
chain  two,  one  double,  repeat  from  star 
twice,  chain  one,  one  double,  chain  five, 
turn. 

Fourth  Row.  One  double,  chain  ?i\Q, 
one  double,  shell  in  next  double,  one 
double  in  next,  shell  in  next,  one  double 
in  next,  chain  five,  one  double,  chain  one 
double,  chain  five,  turn. 

Fifth  Row.  One  double,  chain  two, 
one  double,  chain  two,  one  double,*  chain 
three,  one  double,  repeat  from  star  three 
times,  chain  two,  one  double,  chain  two, 
one  double,  chain  one,  one  double,  chain 
five,  turn. 

Sixth  Row.  One  double,  chain  two, 
one  double,*  shell  in  next  double,  one 
double,  repeat  from  star  twice,  chain  two, 
one  double,  chain  one,  one  double,  chain 
five,  turn. 

Seventh  Row.  One  double,  chain  two, 
one  double,*  chain  three,  one  double,  re- 
peat from  star  five  times,  chain  two,  one 
double,  chain  one,  one  double,  chain  ^\ty 
turn. 

Eighth  Row.  One  double,  chain  five, 
one  double,*  shell,  one  double,  repeat  from 
star  once,  chain  five,  one  double,  chain  one, 
one  double,  chain  five,  turn. 
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hours.  After  removing  the  peaches  from 
the  syrup,  boil  it  down  until  thick  and 
rich,  pour  it  into  a  separate  vessel  and 
let  it  also  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
put  your  peaches  into  the  jars  in  which 
they  are  to  remain,  and  cover  them  with 
equal  quantities  of  the  rich  syrup  and  fresh 
brandy,  and  seal  up  securely  from  the  air. 
If  kept  from  the  air,  they  will  keep  a  long 
time;  but  air  ruins  all  preserves  and  pickles. 
Measure  all  the  syrup  left.  Blanch  a 
handful  of  peach  kernels  and  put  into  it, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  brandy  in 
which  the  peaches  were  steeped,  and  you 
will  have  a  medicinal  cordial. 

Preserved  Ripe  Muskmelon. 

Cut  in  slices  and  pare  off  the  rind  very 
thin,  and  remove  the  seed  and  soft  inside. 
Lay  the  fruit  in  strong  salt  and  water  for 
three  days,  then  soak  it  in  fresh  water  un- 
til all  taste  of  the  salt  is  extracted,  chang- 
ing the  water  twice  a  day. 

Scald  the  slices  in  alum  water,  and  drop 
in  cold  water.  Let  them  stand  all  night. 
The  next  morning  wipe  and  weigh  them. 
Make  a  syrup  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Let  it  boil 
up,  strain  hot  over  the  melon,  and  let  it 
stand  until  morning. 

Have  ready  for  each  pound  of  fruit  half 
an  ounce  of  white  ginger,  soaked  and  sliced 
very  thin,  and  mace  to  taste.  Add  to  the 
syrup.  Put  the  melon  into  it,  and  boil  until 
it  is  clear. 

Season  with  extract  of  lemon. 

Put  in  jars  and  seal  closely. 

Apple  Marmalade. 
^  pound  butter. 
I  pound  sugar. 
3  pounds  apples. 

Season  with  lemon,  and  stew  gently  un- 
til they  form  a  marmalade. 

Pineapple  Marmalade. 

Equal  weights  of  sugar  and  grated  pine- 
apple. 

Put  them  into  the  kettle  with  a  teacup 
of  water  to  each  two  pounds  of  sugar. 
Boil  and  skim  well. 

When  the  conserve  is  clear,  smooth,  and 
bright  (and  well  done),  put  it  warm  into 
tumblers.  Seal  and  keep  in  a  cool,  dry 
place. 

Orange  Marmalade. 

Pare  twelve  oranges  and  lay  the  peels  in 
water.     Scrape  out  the  pulp  of  the  oranges. 


and  to  each  pint  allow  one  pound  of  sugar. 
Boil  two  thirds  of  the  rind  until  perfectly 
tender.  Scrape  off  all  the  white  inside,  and 
shred  the  yellow  outside  very  fine.  Pre- 
pare two  lemons  in  the  same  way,  and  mix 
with  the  oranges  and  sugar,  and  boil  to- . 
gether  for  twenty  minutes.     Seal  hot. 

Preserved  Lemons. 

Rub  off  the  oil  in  the  rind  on  lumps  of 
sugar.  Cut  a  slit  in  the  side  of  each  lemon 
and  remove  every  seed.  Soak  the  fruit  in 
weak  brine  for  four  days.  Put  the  lemons 
in  fresh  water,  changing  the  water  every 
day  until  all  taste  of  the  salt  is  extracted. 
Boil  them  in  fresh  water  until  you  can 
pierce  them  with  a  straw. 

Drain  and  weigh  them. 

Allow  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  half  pint 
of  water  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Boil  up 
the  syrup  once,  strain  boiling  hot  over  the 
fruit,  and  cover  closely. 

Let  them  stand  two  or  three  days,  and 
boil  till  the  fruit  is  clear  and  well  done,  and 
the  syrup  rich  and  thick. 

Put  into  jars  and  seal  while  hot. 

Strawberry  Cordial. 

I  quart  strawberries. 

1  pound  pulverized  loaf  sugar. 

Boil  twenty  minutes  and  strain  without 
pressing.  When  milk-warm,  add  one  third 
as  much  brandy  as  syrup,  put  into  jars,  and 
seal  immediately. 

\  ELLuw  Pickle. 

Quarter  the  t:abl)age  and  cover  it  with 
boiling  water  I  .ct  it  stand  till  cold,  closely 
covered  to  kL-t  p  in  the  steam.  Repeat  this 
scalding.  Drain  the  cabbage,  and.  when 
cold,  rub  it  well  with  salt,  both  outside;  And 
between  the  leiives. 

Sun  the  [jieces  till  dry. 

To  Prepare  the  Vinegar.  ' 

Early  in  June  take  ^ 

4  gallons  best  liikr  vinegar, 
6  ounces  nice-ginger,  beaten, 
6  ounces  turmeric, 
6  ounces  long  pepper,  soaked  and  SB 

2  ounces  Cayenne  pepper^ 
2  ounces  celery  seed, 
2  ounces  white  mustard  seedp 

1  ounce  mace, 

2  lemons,  sliced. 
Let  this  be  well  sunned  dtiriti^ 

mer,  and  drop 
without  any  soat 
When   the  cat 


in  the  cablMEtt^ 
Daking.        ^^^^^ 
c  a  bb  ag^ifl  ' 
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pounds  of  sugar  and  a  cup  of  mustard, 
mixed  with  some  of  the  vinegar  from  the 
jar. 

Seal  up  and  sun  the  pickle  as  long  as 
the  hot  sunshine  lasts. 

Cucumber  Catsup. 

Grate  twelve  good-sized  cucumbers  and 
four  onions.  Add  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
salt,  three  of  ground  black  pepper,  three  of 
grated  horse-radish,  and  two  quarts  best 
cider  vinegar. 

Bottle  it,  and  put  a  teaspoonful  of  olive 
oil  in  each  bottle. 

Cork  tightly  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 

Pickled  Walnuts. 

Gather  the  walnuts  about  the  15th  of 
June.  Peel  off  the  outer  bark  and  drop 
them  in  cold  water  as  they  are  peeled. 
Remove  them  from  the  cold  water,  and 
pour  over  them  strong  boiling  salt  and 
water.  Scald  them  every  three  days,  for 
four  times,  using  a  new  brine  each  time. 
Lay  them  in  plain  cold  vinegar  for  two 
weeks. 


To  every  gallon  of  walnuts  allow  three 
pounds  of  sugar  and  four  ounces  each  of 
black  pepper,  ginger  and  mustard  seed,  two 
ounces  each  of  cloves  and  mace. 

Boil  the  spices  in  one  quart  of  vinegar 
for  half  an  hour.  Stir  well  and  pour  over 
the  walnuts. 

Pickled  Lemons. 

Peel  off  the  outside  rind  of  twelve  lem- 
ons, making  it  as  thin  as  possible.  Cut  a 
slit  in  the  side  of  each  and  remove  the 
seeds.  Gash  the  ends  of  the  lemons  and 
rub  them  with  salt.  Cover  them  with 
water  and  let  them  stand  ten  days.  Then 
lay  them  in  the  sun,  turning  them  every 
day  till  the  salt  begins  to  crystallize. 

Put  them  in  a  jar,  alternating  a  layer 
of  lemons  with  one  of  mixed  spices:  ginger, 
pepper,  cloves,  mace.  When  the  jar  is 
nearly  full,  cover  them  with  strong  cider 
vinegar. 

Seal  up  closely  and  sun  during  the  sum- 
mer.    The  older  they  are  the  better. 

G,  G.  S. 
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DEAR  Home  Maker  :  Can  you  not  give 
me  some  suggestions  tor  a  Young 
Folk's  Literary  and  Social  Club,  for  the 
Summer?  When  sf'haol  closes  in  June, 
they  will  miss  their  sdiool  friends  and  will 
feel  somewhat  at  ^  las$  fo?  amusement, 
1  think  a  little  ^^^^^^SHWi  rtft^  would 
Ue  a  go* id  thin 

^nd  ;: 


tory  of  their  own  country,  by  giving  them 
some  book  of  Fen i more  Cooper's,  like  The 
S[>y;'  and  having  them  read  that  aloud  in 
turn,  verifying  his  siaremencs  Jor  fht^rn^ 
selves,  by  reference  to  hkona,  maps,  etc. 
Or,  they  might  read  Pn^cort's  *'Conqu*fSt 
of  MexicOp"  in  conDtfctiou  ^th  H  ^lliicc's 
Jair  God/'  ox  DkJteiis'**  Tde  of  Tno 
^rirh  \\hxf>iic3,l  neadiflgs  on  the 
IrX  ihtm  vary  thin 
.,  ,  ''^iif  somespirirr J 

^^ucnm\''  "  lit* 
-t»*ays  '*'I.in-Mf 

-■     ^  .in,:    -r^XfV^ 

:.ie  ever  ^  _  mH*' 


in 


#r&L 


irntr 
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Our  grandparents  were  perhaps  more 
nearly  right  than  we  when  they  insisted 
that  "children  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard."  Certain  it  is  that  there  should  be 
a  happy  medium  between  allowing  a  child 
to  be  bashful,  sheepish,  and  dumb,  and 
permitting  him  to  silence  all  the  older  mem- 
bers of  a  family  by  continually  interrupting 
connected  conversation  by  pert  speeches 
and  exclamations. 

It  is  not  the  children  but  the  parents 
who  are  in  fault.  The  little  ones  are  really 
happier  if  taught  that  when  older  people 
are  speaking  they  must  be  silent.  How 
sweet  would  our  dispositions  be  if  we  were 
constantly  urged  to  talk,  our  bright  re- 
marks repeated  in  our  presence,  and  then, 
when  we  were  launched  on  what  we  con- 
sidered a  brilliant  and  eloquent  discourse, 
we  were  harshly  commanded  to  "  hold  our 
tongues"  and  informed  that  we  gave  "  no- 
body else  time  to  hear  himself  think!" 

Some  people's  management  of  children 
reminds  one  of  the  way  country  women 
drive.  One  minute  the  reins  are  lying 
loose  and  the  next  jerked  sharply,  till  the 
poor  horse  acquires  such  a  jogging  and 
stumbling  gait  that  he  becomes  perfectly 
useless — except  for  a  woman  to  steer.  A 
good  driver  is  patient  but  firm,  and,  above 
all,  does  not  lose  control  of  himself.  That 
is  the  secret  of  a  mother's  success,  the 
watchfulness  of  self  that  enables  her  to 
put  such  a  guard  on  lips  and  temper  that 


she  lets  slip  no  expression  that  can  in  any^ 
way  injure  one  of  these  little  ones.  Baby- 
may  be  young,  but  he  soon  learns  when 
Mamma  is  unreasonably  angry  and  when 
she  is  justly  displeased  with  him.  He  well 
knows  too  if  his  Mamma  is  to  be  imposed 
upon  or  whether  or  not  she  expects  to  be 
obeyed. 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  mother  vainly 
striving  to  persuade  her  three-year-old 
daughter  to  go  to  her  nurse. 

"  Baby,  dear,"  she  said,  "  will  you  please 
go  upstairs  to  Mary  now  ?" 

The  child  shook  her  head. 

"  Baby,  dear,"  reiterated  the  mother, 
"  to  please  dear  Mamma  go  to  Mary?" 

Another  refusal. 

"  Baby!  Mamma  says  you  must  go!" 

This  time  there  was  a  more  wilful  shake 
of  the  head  and  a  stamp  of  the  tiny  foot. 

Just  then  the  father  entering  the  room, 
said  quietly  to  the  child: 

**  Dear,  run  upstairs  to  Mary." 

The  little  one  smiled  sweetly  and  left 
the  room  without  a  word. 

The  mother  turned  to  me  with  a  troubled 
smile. 

"  It  is  so  strange,"  she  sighed,  "  how 
well  she  minds  her  Papa.  I  suppose  I  am 
too  indulgent;  but  I  believe,  for  all  that, 
that  she  loves  him  better  than  she  does 
me.     I  don't  understand  it." 

I    remembered     the    country    woman's 
manner  of  driving,  and  did  understand. 
One  Old  Maid, 


BEYOND  THE  SEA. 


Smile,  baby,  smile;  for  mother's  lips  are  tell- 
inK 
Tales  of  her  home  in  thine  unconscious  ear. 
Deep  in  her  heart  the  tender  thoughts  are 
swelling 
Of  those  she  fain  would  have  thee  hold  so 
dear. 
Smile,  baby,  smile. 


Smile,  baby,  lest  the  homesick  tears  should 
gather 
At  wistful  dreams  of  all  beyond  the  sea. 
But  hark !  a  step — she  springs  to  meet  thy 
father — 
And  all  the  world's  forgot  but  him  and  thee ! 
Smile,  baby,  smile. 

Susan  H.  Ludlum. 


ONE  MOTHER'S  WAY. 


ITTLE  Mrs. 
Miller  was  mak- 
ing bread,  and 
her  twin  baby 
boys  were 
standing  by  her 
side  moulding, 
infinitesimal 
biscuits  to  be 
baked  for  a 
play  -supper. 
The  three  were 
in  the  highest 
^^^0^4iMinn.  gpj,.j||.s^  appa- 
rently, for  merry  peals  of  laughter  issued 
from  the  wide-open  mouths  of  Ned  and 
Ted;  and  mamma  herself  was  smiling  and 
kneading,  and  kneading  and  smiling,  as 
if  the  two  processes  went  together.  I 
sat,  with  my  book,  in  sight  and  hearing 
of  this  pretty  group,  and  forgot  to  read 
as  I  watched  and  listened. 

The  bread  put  in  the  pans,  mamma  be- 
gan paring  apples  for  pies.  Ted  and  Ned 
had  also  disposed  of  a  parf  of  their  dough 
in  the  proper  way;  and  now,  provided  with 
tiny  toy  pie-pans,  they  proceeded,  with 
funny  little  rolling-pins,  to  "make  pies." 
It  was  a  delightful  occupation,  apparently, 
and  one  that  occupied  a  good  deal  of  time, 
for  there  was  sugar  to  add  to  the  apples 
from  their  own  little  hoard  of  groceries; 
then  various  spices;  then  an  upper  crust  to 
be  fitted,  ornamented,  and  properly  punc- 
tured before  the  half-dozen  toy  pies  were 
completed.  The  little  cooks  were  en- 
veloped in  long-sleeved  gingham  cooking- 
aprons,  and  when  the  day's  cooking  was 
done,  they  carefully  washed  in  their  own 
little  dish-pan  whatever  dishes  they  had 
soiled. 

In  answer  to  my  questions  concerning 
the  continuance  of  the  children's  interest 
in  this  kind  of  play,  Mrs.  Miller  said: 
"  They  never  tire  of  it.  To  do  their  own 
play-housework  in  company  with  my  real 
occupations  is  their  greatest  delight.  They 
have  their  little  tubs,  and  fiat-irons,  and 
clothes-lines,  and  other  conveniences  for 
washing-day." 

"  If  they  were  girls,  this  kind  of  work 
would  be  still  more  interesting  to  them,  no 
doubt,"  I  suggested. 


"  Quite  possibly  not,  at  their  age.  A 
child  is  but  a  baby  at  three  and  a  half 
years,  and  to  do  what  the  mother  does 
is  the  fact  that  pleases.  Especially  is  the 
little  heart  thrilled  with  joy  and  ambition, 
and  the  brain  stimulated  healthfully  and 
happily,  if  the  busy  worker  thinks  he  is  of 
use — is  *  helping  mamma.'  It  is  simply 
putting  the  beginnings  of  energy  to  the 
beginnings  of  service;  helping  the  baby 
faculties  to  develop  naturally,  sunned  by 
love  and  joy." 

I  learned  later  that  Ted  and  Ned  had 
bought  their  own  store  of  groceries  and  toy 
utensils,  earning  the  money  by  helping  in 
such  small  ways  as  are  open  to  a  young  child  : 
in  some  cases  by  suppressing  their  eager, 
noisy  little  selves  at  such  times  as  quiet  was 
specially  essential.  They  already  knew 
that  certain  graces  and  self-denials  were 
expected  of  "gentlemen;"  that  certain 
hardy  traits  were  "manly."  They  under- 
stood perfectly  that  though  a  boy  might 
play  the  wild  Indian  out-of-doors  some- 
times with  perfect  propriety,  it  was  not 
"  gentlemanly  "  to  be  rough  and  noisy  in- 
doors. They  appreciated  the  ladyhood  of 
their  mother,  and  the  courtesy  that  they 
must  show  her  as  "  little  men."  All  this 
education  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  loving,  simple,  natural  companionship 
and  partnership  carried  on  in  the  house- 
hold. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  cooking  scene, 
the  mother  and  twins  were  ironing.  The 
boys  had  their  little  table,  over  which  they 
bent  faces  flushed  and  ardent.  The 
mother  was  in  the  midst  of  a  little  serial 
that  she  kept  spinning  from  day  to  day. 

"  And  then,"  I  heard  her  say,  as  I  came 
into  the  room,  "and  then  the  mistress 
gave  the  orphan  child  a  ten-cent  piece, 
and  told  her  to  go  for  a  loaf  of  bread.  On 
the  way,  little  Meena,  whose  fingers  were 
very  cold,  dropped  the  silver  bit  through  a 
crack  in  the  sidewalk.  She  tried  in  vain 
to  get  it,  and  at  last  sank  down  on  the 
hard  stone  sobbing.  She  knew  the  mis- 
tress would  punish  her  if  she  went  home 
without  the  money.  While  Meena  sat 
there,  a  little  lost  kitten  climbed  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  began  rubbing  his  furry  side 
against  her  cheek,  as  if   to  comfort  her. 


1 


oh:    will  you  be  my  kitty. 
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The  poor  creature  was  gaunt  with  hunger, 
as  Meena  saw  when  she  took  it  in  her 
arms. 

"*0h!  will  you  be  my  kitty?"*  said 
Meena,  as  she  hugged  the  kitten  tightly  in 
her  arms.  She  stopped  crying,  and  smiled 
brightly  at  the  thought.  Then  the  tears 
started  again. 


"*  But  she  won't  let  me  keep  you;  oh,  I 
know  she  won't!' " 

At  this  critical  point  the  day's  instal- 
ment stopped. 

"  Happy  children  !  Happy  mother  !" 
thought  I,  as  I  reflected  upon  Mrs.  Miller's 
home  philosophical  training. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Butts, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDITORS  The  Home-Maker:  I  would 
be  very  glad  if  the  Editor  of  the 
Nursery  Department  would  give  me  a 
menu  suitable  for  a  child  of  eighteen 
months. 

I  feed  her  at  7.30,  10.30  a.m.,  1.30,  4.30, 
and  7.00  P.M.,  and  would  like  to  know  what 
food  is  best  for  her. 

If  you  would  kindly  answer  this  question, 
it  will  greatly  oblige  an 

Admiring  Subscriber. 

The  meals  seem  rather  frequent  for  a 
child  of  that  age.  Generally  a  baby  a 
year  and  a  half  old  has  but  three  solid 
meals,  with  perhaps  some  trifling  refresh- 
ment about  the  middle  of  the  morning. 
Seven  o'clock  appears  late  for  her  supper. 

For  breakfast  give  her  porridge  of  some 


sort,  with  plenty  of  milk  and  no  sugar. 
The  porridge  may  be  of  oatmeal,  cracked 
wheat,  wheatlet,  hominy,  rice,  farina,  corn- 
meal,  or  any  other  cereal  which  agrees  with 
the  child's  taste  and  digestion.  At  10.30  a 
glass  of  milk  or  a  cracker  should  be  enough. 
At  noon  a  poached  or  boiled  egg,  a  bowl  of 
rice  and  milk,  bread  and  butter,  soft  toast, 
soup  and  bread,  meat-juice  and  bread, 
baked  or  mashed  potato.  From  any  one 
of  these  she  can  make  a  hearty  meal,  with 
perhaps  the  inside  of  a  baked  apple  or  a 
little  apple  sauce  for  dessert.  No  uncooked 
fruit  should  be  given  her.  Another  glass 
of  milk  or  a  cracker  should  compose  her 
4.30  lunch,  and  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk 
or  crackers  and  milk  will  serve  for  her 
supper. 


THE  HOME  OF  COLOR. 


VENICE— "The  Bride  of  the  Adriatic," 
the  beautiful  City  of  the  Sea—^fur- 
nishes  a  greater  wealth  and  variety  of  ar- 
tistic material  for  the  painter  than  can 
probably  be  found  in  any  other  spot  in 
Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 


Architecture — Byzantine,  Gothic,  and 
Renaissance;  marine  subjects  on  the  La- 
gunes  and  canals;  landscape  on  the  islands 
and  shores  of  the  mainland,  not  far  off — all 
these  offer  their  varied  attractions  to  those 
who  seek  to  portray  them,  whilst  the  figure 
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painter  may  revel  in  the  different  types  of 
humanity  to  be  studied  as  one  wanders 
through  the  narrow  Calles,  or  along  the 
more  spacious  Riva  and  piazzas,  or  steps 
into  a  gondola  to  glide  gently  over  the 
bosom  of  the  placid  Lagune,  with  the  very 
"  poetry  of  motion." 

Venice  is  the  home  of  color.  The  whole 
place  is  fairly  soaked  with  it,  so  to  speak. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  Bellini,  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  and  Paul  Veronese  founded 
there  that  most  coloristic  of  all  schools, 
known  as  the  "  Venetian,"  living  and  paint- 
ing, as  they  did,  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
wealth  of  color!  Even  the  commonest  of 
the  people  have  inherited  or  absorbed  this 
love  of  brilliant  hues.  True,  their  mani- 
festations of  it  are  often  crude,  as  shown 
in  the  wearing  of  gaudy  shawls  and  ker- 
chiefs by  the  women  of  the  lower  class, 
and  the  rude  painting  of  the  sails  of  the 
fishing-boats  by  the  fishermen  themselves. 
When  first  painted,  these  sails  are  so  bright 
and  positive,  that  no  color  on  the  palette 
can  equal  them,  with  the  sun  shining  upon 
them;  but  sun,  wind,  and  time,  which  mod- 
ify all  things,  soon  temper  their  crudeness 
and  bring  them  into  a  grateful  harmony 
with  their  artistic  surroundings. 

As  we  move  about  in  Venice,  either  on 
land  or  water,  there  is  endless  incident  and 
movement  to  capture  and  interest  the  at-  '* 
tention:  the  passing  boats  with  such  a 
variety  of  picturesque  occupants  all  en- 
gaged in  busy  idleness;  the  lazy  crowds 
on  the  bridges,  the  Grand  Canal,  the  dis- 
tant islands,  each  dominated  by  its  cam- 
panile, dotted  about  the  surface  of  the 
Lagune,  ever  changing  their  apparent  form 
and  relation  to  each  other,  as  we  alter  our 
own  position;  the  numerous  churches  with 
their  profusion  of  art  treasures, — all  these 
so  crowd  upon  the  artist,  that  upon  his  first 
visit  to  Venice  he  is  generally  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  abundance  and  variety  of 


the  artistic  material  presented  to  his  view, 
that  he  is  unable  for  some  time  to  settle 
down  to  the  study  of  any  particular  sub- 
ject. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  suggest  more  than  the  faintest 
idea  of  this  marvellous  city,  in  a  few  words, 
or,  indeed,  in  many.  The  only  way  to 
know  Venice  and  to  realize  her  beauties, 
is  to  go  there  and  to  live  there,  at  least, 
for  a  considerable  period. 

A.  F.  Bunner. 
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POOR  OLD  GRANDMOTHER. 


UNT  ANNE,  I 
do  wish  you 
would  take 
gr:mdma  home 
with  you." 

'*  Well,  Jennie, 
I'd  be  glad  to  do 
it,  but  I  know 
sh<;  won't  go.** 

'*  Why,  auntie, 
I  thought  you 
had  so  much  in- 
fluence with  her  that  you  could  make  her 
do  anything.  For  I  know  she  will  cer- 
tainly drive  me  crazy  if  she  stays  here 
through  all  this  fuss  and  flurry.** 

The  room  was  large  and  airy.  Through 
the  open  windows  came  the  hum  of  the  city, 
subdued  and  soft,  like  a  vague  murmur,  as 
it  filtered  through  the  silken  curtains.  The 
speakers  were  aunt  and  niece.  The  aunt 
was  neat  and  precise,  her  clothes  as  well 
as  her  manners  bearing  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  "  country*' ;  the  niece,  slender, 
erect,  elegant,  and  showing  in  every  detail, 
the  signs  of  refined  city  life.  All  around 
the  room  were  packages  and  bundles  scat- 
tered in  reckless  confusion,  band-boxes 
from  the  most  exclusive  millinery  parlors, 
and  flat  bundles  from  the  dr)'-goods 
stores.  Before  one  window  stood  the  sew- 
ing-machine, and  by  it  sat  the  energetic 
operator,  while  at  a  table  near  by  sat  the 
fashionable   modiste  or  cutter  of   artistic 


gowns,  with  scissors  in  one  hand,  while 
over  the  other  flowed  yards  upon  yards  of 
lustrous  silk,  and  in  her  eyes  shone  the  fires 
of  inspiration  as  she  contrived  the  future 
tea-gown. 

The  aunt  looked  thoughtfully  around 
the  room. 

"  Jennie,  how  much  more  is  there  yet  to 
do  ?     How  long  before  you  will  be  ready  ?*' 

"O  Aunt  Anne,  don't  ask  me!  One  wed- 
ding is  bad  enough,  but  when  you  have  to 
plan  for  two,  it  doubles  the  confusion,  as 
well  as  the  pleasure,  and  it  seems  as  though 
there  will  be  no  end." 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  a  little 
white-haired  figure  came  timidly  forward, 
bent,  and  leaning  upon  a  cane.  She 
paused  at  sight  of  so  many  faces,  and 
Jennie  said,  impatiently: 

"  Grandma,  what  on  earth  made  you 
come  down  here  ?'* 

The  dark  eyes  looked  frightened,  and  in 
an  appealing  tone  the  old  lady  said  : 

"  I  was  a  little  lonesome,  Jennie,  and  I 
heard  you  talking,  and  thought  I'd  come 
in  and  see  your  Aunt  Anne." 

Grandma  Gray  was  a  very  old  woman- 
She  had  raised  two  sets  of  children,  besides 
giving  a  home,  or  refuge,  to  any  number  of 
nieces  and  nephews.  She  was  one  of  those 
bright,  active  women  who  love  to  be  busy, 
and  she  was  wonderfully  capable,  too,  and 
had  managed  the  two  fortunes  left  from 
father  and  husband  without  asking  advice 
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from  any  one.  But  now  she  was  growing 
old — very  old,  and  in  a  few  more  months 
she  would  reach  the  wonderful  age  of  one 
hundred  years.  Of  all  her  children,  but 
two  were  left  to  her,  Mrs.  Morton,  the 
**  Aunt  Anne,"  of  our  story,  and  Mrs.  Carey, 
the  mother  of  Jennie. 

Mrs.  Morton  was  herself  a  grandmother, 
and  was  almost  as  old  as  her  mother  in 
manners  ;  but  Mrs.  Carey,  who  was  the 
youngest  child,  was  just  now  beginning  to 
marry  off  her  family  of  daughters,  of  whom 
there  were  five.  They  were  handsome, 
stylish  girls,  fond  of  company  and  dress, 
and,  like  too  many  young  folks,  living  only 
to  have  a  "  good  time."  Their  mother 
was  quite  the  nineteenth  century  American 
parent,  that  is,  the  willing  slave  of  her 
children,  and  ready  to  wear  herself  out  in 
their  service. 

The  girls  were  very  fond  of  their  grand- 
mother, and  proud  of  the  great  age  to  which 
she  had  come,  and  they  had  many  plans  for 
celebrating  her  centennial  birthday.  For 
some  time  the  dear  old  lady  had  been 
obliged  to  give  up  all  outside  affairs,  but 
she  was  all  the  more  interested  in  what 
took  place  indoors.  It  seemed  to  her  a 
wonderful  thing  that  the  two  children  of 
her  own  "  baby"  were  now  going  to  be 
married  and  to  go  away  and  live  in  far-off 
•cities,  and  the  old  love  of  managing  and 
planning  awoke  in  her  mind.  She  could 
not  help  suggesting  this  or  that  in  regard 
to  the  wedding  trousseaux,  although  she 
had  a  consciousness  that  no  one  paid  much 
attention  to  her  words. 

So  when  she  saw  the  frown  upon  Jennie's 
face,  and  caught  a  few  of  her  angry  words, 
she  looked  quite  sad  and  forlorn.  Going 
to  the  table,  she  took  up  the  silk  and  began 
to  examine  it. 

"  Jennie,"  she  said,  "  I  am  afraid  this  will 
not  be  a  very  good  color  to  wear." 

"  O  grandma,  do  let  it  alone  !"  retorted 
the  girl.  **  You  only  rumple  it  and  make  it 
full  of  wrinkles." 

Just  then  a  fresh  young  voice  was 
heard — 

"  Where's  grandma  ?" 

Such  a  look  came  over  the  wrinkled 
face, —  tenderness,  admiration,  and  love. 
A  bright  head  was  thrust  into  the  room, 
and  a  young  girl  came  running  to  where 
grandma  stood. 

"  O  here  she  is  !  Here  is  my  little  old 
sweetheart !"  And  gently  drawing  the  old 
lady  to  the  sofa,  she  made  her  sit  down, 
and  bringing  a   low   stool,  seated   herself 


at  her  feet  and  fondled  the  soft  old 
hands. 

"  JEthel,  how  can  you  idle  away  so  much 
time  when  you  know  how  much  there  is  to 
do  ?"  said  Jennie,  snappishly. 

Ethel  saw  that  something  had  gone 
wrong;  and  what  troubled  her  still  more, 
she  saw  that  grandma  was  feeling  low- 
spirited. 

So  she  whispered. 

"  Come,  dearie,  let's  go  into  the  sitting- 
room  and  I  will  read  to  you."  And  they 
left  the  room  to  the  workers. 

Jennie  had  her  way.  Aunt  Anne  took 
grandma  to  her  own  home,  and  there  made 
her  as  happy  as  possible;  but  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  dear  old  lady  pined  to  be  with 
the  girls  in  their  preparations. 

Ethel  stoutly  opposed  her  leaving  them, 
and  threatened  to  run  away  and  go  with 
her;  but  when  she  saw  that  the  others  were 
determined,  she  yielded  with  as  much  grace 
as  was  possible.  But  every  day  she  went  to 
see  the  exile,  taking  her  pieces  of  all  the 
new  dresses,  and  asking  her  advice  upon 
every  little  detail,  so  that  poor  grandma 
was  quite  happy,  and  felt  that  her  opinion 
was  still  of  some  consequence. 

All  of  Mrs.  Gray's  property  was  long  since 
arranged  and  divided,  so  that  in  case  of 
her  death  there  should  be  no  trouble  about 
its  disposition.  But  she  had  kept  out,  for 
her  own  use,  what  she  desired  for  her 
wants  and  fancies,  for  she  had  a  generous 
soul,  and  was  always  giving  something  to 
the  needy. 

On  the  day  before  the  wedding.  Aunt 
Anne  brought  her  back,  and  the  old  lady 
seemed  overjoyed  to  get  "  home,"  as  she 
called  it,  and  her  first  thought  was  to  ask 
for  a  sight  of  the  beautiful  trousseaux. 

"  Ethel,"  said  Jennie,  "  you  may  let  her 
fuss  with  your  things,  if  you  want  to,  and 
wrinkle  and  muss  them;  but  she  must  let 
mine  alone,  for  I  won't  have  it." 

And  so  it  was.  Ethel  took  the  gentle  old 
grandma  into  her  room  and  spread  out  be- 
fore her  all  the  charming  garments,  and 
numberless  knick-knacks. 

"  Ah,  child,  you  will  never  need  all  these 
things  ;  and  what  will  you  do  as  a  poor 
man's  wife  ?  You  do  not  even  know  how 
to  keep  house." 

"  Grandma,  darling,  I  can  learn;  besides, 
you  know  you  are  coming  to  live  with  us, 
and  you  can  show  me  all  about  it." 

Grandma's  eyes  beamed,  and  she  was 
happier  than  she  had  been  for  many  days. 
Ethel  danced   about  for  her  amusement, 
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and  chattered,  and  laughed,  and  showered 
the  most  loving  attentions  upon  the 
delighted  old  lady,  who  all  day  long 
seemed  overflowing  with  quiet  content. 

The  wedding  morning  came  at  last,  and 
Ethel's  first  thought  was  of  grandma.  She 
must  have  a  nice  breakfast  in  bed  and 
then  be  dressed  for  the  wedding.  Quietly 
she  slipped  into  her  room  to  waken  her, 
and  there  grandma  lay — fast  asleep,  but  it 
was  "  the  sleep  that  knows  no  earthly 
waking."  Her  dear  old  face  looked  so 
placid,  the  snowy  hair  was  soft  and  fluffy, 
and  she  seemed  like  some  high-born,  old- 
time  beauty  as  she  lay  there  in  calm,  serene 
repose. 

In  a  small  box  under  her  pillow  they 
found  the  wedding-presents  she  had  pre- 
pared for  the  girls.  In  one  side  was  a 
diamond  ring,  around  which  was  wrapped 
a  paper,   on   which    was    written,   "  For 


Jennie."  In  the  other  side  was  a  ring 
exactly  like  the  first,  and  with  it  a  paper, 
marked  "For  Ethel."  But  out  of  this 
package  dropped  a  folded  paper,  which 
Jennie  hastened  to  open.  She  read  its 
contents. 

"  For  my  dear,  loving,  unselfish  Ethel — 
grandma's  Comfort.  May  God  bless  my 
darling,  and  make  her  happy,  because  she 
has  been  so  kind  to  her  lonely  old  grand- 
ma. 

It  was  a  legal  document  representing  a 
large  sum  of  money  deposited  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  one  but  herself.  "  Ethel 
deserves  her  good  fortune,"  said  Aunt 
Anne,  who  prided  herself  upon  always 
speaking  plainly,  and  to  the  point.  "  I 
shall  never  forget  how  sorry  I  felt  for  poor 
old  grandma  that  day  when  Jennie  was  so 
cross  to  her." 

E,  A,  Matthews, 


THE  TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  A  BONNET. 


I  had  a  great  desire  for  a  white  straw 
bonnet.  I  had  other  bonnets  and  hats  but 
I  wanted  a  fine  white  straw. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  I  pur- 
chased one  of  a  becoming  shape,  in  fine 
white  English  Dunstable,  trimmed  it  with 
flowers  and  tulle,  and  faced  it  with  scarlet 
velvet  and  old  English  thread  lace  yellowed 
by  time;  and  with  strings  of  the  scarlet  tulle 
:t  was  very  fashionably  gotten  up. 


It  was  thought  well  suited  to  me,  and  one 
friend,  who  had  quite  an  eye  to  appearances 
and  also  a  frank  way  of  expressing  her 
opinion,  whatever  it  might  be,  one  time  in 
urging  me,  during  a  call,  to  remain  over 
Sunday  with  her,  informed  me  I  "looked 
nice  enough  to  go  anywhere." 

My  health  had  not  been  good  for  some 
years.  Now,  owing  to  skilful  medical  care, 
it   was   gradually   improving.      During   all 
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those  years,  I  never  had  so  many  congratu- 
lations on  my  improved  health  or  so  many 
compliments  on  my  good  looks,  as  the 
summer  I  wore  that  bonnet;  owing,  perhaps, 
in  part  to  the  reflection  of  the  red  on  my 
pale  face. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  at  the  end  of  the 
season  I  reluctantly  put  away  my  pretty 
bonnet,  and  felt  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  don 
one  more  in  accord  with  the  demands  of 
the  season? 

The  winter  passed;  in  the  springtime  the 
question  of  head-gear  was  again  agitated. 
"  Why  not  have  a  straw  bonnet,"  was  the 
question.  Surely!  There  was  the  little  bon- 
net. Why  not  have  it  made  black  and 
bring  it  into  use  again? 

It  was  accordingly  done. 

Dyed  and  pressed,  and  trimmed  with 
black  moire  ribbon  and  surah,  it  was  not 
only  just  the  thing,  but  very  available  for 
many  occasions.  It  could  go  to  church,  or 
on  a  shopping  expedition,  or  on  a  journey 
and  always  be  in  order. 

Not  being  "  dressy,"  as  it  had  been  in  its 
former  existence,  it  did  not  receive  so  many 
compliments,  but  it  was  far  more  service- 
able. 

As  cool  weather  came  on  again,  some  of 
the  moir6  ribbon  was  removed  and  four  or 
five  ostrich  tips  substituted,  which  gave  it 
a  smart  air  and  a  new  lease  of  life  as 
well. 

A  great  deal  was  expected  of  the  bonnet 
in  the  way  of  service,  consequently,  after 
awhile  the  tips  began  to  look  stringy. 

It  was  some  trouble  to  remove  them,  for 
the  sake  of  curling,  and  readjust  them  every 
time  they  had  been  out  in  the  dampness  or 
rain,  and  the  bright  idea  came  to  me  to  put 
hat  and  all  into  the  oven  when  the  fire  in 
the  range  was  low.  The  mild  heat  could 
not  hurt  the  straw,  or  the  silk,  or  the  ribbon, 
and  the  tips  would  renew  their  beauty. 

The  plan  was  successfully  carried  out 
several  times,  and  was  found  very  con- 
venient for  restoring  the  bonnet  to  its  good 
looks. 

All  went  well,  till  one  day  in  the  late 
fall,  a  rainy,  cold,  uncomfortable  day,  I  had 
occasion  to  go  to  the  depot,  in  a  neighbor- 
ing city.  The  friend,  who  was  coming  for 
a  little  visit,  had  never  before  delayed  on 
account  of  weather,  so  I  set  off  in  good 
time  to  meet  the  train,  and  thereby  missed 
the  telegram  which  she  intended  should 
save  me  the  journey,  and  which  was  to  in- 
form me  that  the  storm  would  prevent  her 
coming  till  the  following  day. 


When  I  reached  home  from  this  trip  to 
the  depot,  the  condition  of  my  ostrich  tips 
is  better  imagined  than  described. 

Late  that  afternoon,  when  the  fire  in  the 
range  was  low,  the  bonnet  was  once  more 
placed  carefully  in  the  oven. 

Other  things  occupied  my  attention  that 
evening  and  the  following  morning,  until 
on  going  into  the  kitchen,  I  was  greeted 
with  the  information  that  when  the  oven 
was  wanted  for  something  for  breakfast, 
the  bonnet  had  been  discovered  at  the 
mercy  of  the  morning  fire! 

As  soon  as  I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  poor 
bonnet,  I  broke  out  into  a  hearty  laugh. 
The  tips  were  a  hopeless  ruin.  One  or  two 
stood  up  in  dignified  fashion,  but  they  all 
more  or  less  fell  to  pieces  on  being  touched. 
I  could  not  help  laughing  at  their  comical 
appearance.  I  had  no  time  to  retrim  the 
bonnet,  for  J  must  be  off  again  to  the  de- 
pot to  meet  my  friend,  so  I  contented 
myself  with  stripping  off  the  cinders,  and 
by  so  doing  left  a  little  tuft  that  served  as 
a  pompon,  till  I  could  take  time  to  put  on 
the  bow  of  moir6  ribbon  that  had  preceded 
the  unlucky  tips. 

The  bonnet,  readorned  by  the  ribbon, 
was  still  doing  duty  in  all  weathers,  when, 
soon  after  Thanksgiving,  came  a  very  urgent 
invitation  for  a  short  trip  away  from  home. 
I  protested  that  I  could  not  go;  I  had  not 
got  my  new  winter  bonnet. 

But  there  was  no  way  to  get  out  of  go- 
mg.  The  friends  were  urgent,  and  go  I 
must,  and  I  was  much  disturbed  at  the 
prospect  of  being  taken  off  in  the  straw  hat 
at  that  season  of  the  year. 

Suddenly  I  had  an  inspiration. 

Why  not  cover  the  straw  crown  with 
surah!  I  hastily  found  a  piece  of  surah 
just  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  in  just  ten 
minutes  I  had  a  d/ack  silk  bonnet  ready 
trimmed  with  moir6.  Friends  who  had 
come  in  to  bid  me  good-bye  and  wish  me 
a  pleasant  journey  and  safe  return,  looked 
on  and  admired  my  genius  in  getting  a 
new  (?)  bonnet  on  such  short  notice. 

It  was  such  a  triumph  of  skill,  I  thought 
it  a  pity  to  cast  it  aside,  and  I  kept  it  in 
service  till  some  time  in  January,  when  I 
again  had  a  little  visit  from  the  friend  who 
was  coming  at  the  time  the  feathers  were 
cremated.  She  is  quite  a  genius  in  millin- 
ery, and  was  inclined  to  criticise  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  surah,  so  I  gave  her  leave 
to  see  what  she  could  do  with  it,  and, 
thanks  to  the  transformation  her  deft  fin- 
gers gave  it,  it  started  out  on  another  lease 
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of  life,  and  was  more  becoming  and  com- 
fortable than  ever. 

The  time  had  come,  however,  when  there 
must  be  a  new  bonnet ;  but  before  the  ques- 
tion was  settled,  sickness  entered  our 
household,  and  for  two  months  neither 
bonnets  nor  anything  akin  were  thought  of 
in  the  struggle  to  keep  the  dear  one  longer 
with  us. 

The  beautiful  springtime  came  again, 
and  with  returning  health  in  the  family  and 
the  bright  days,  the  thought  of  hats  and 
bonnets  suitable  to  the  season  became 
uppermost  once  more.  Along  with  other 
ripping,  and  rearranging  the  silk  covering, 
the  straw  crown  was  removed  and  then  was 
revealed,  what  I  had  forgotten  in  its  hiding, 
that  it  was  a  very  fine,  beautiful  straw. 

The  thought  came  to  me  that  it  might 
be  pressed,  and  help  swell  the  variety  that 
one  likes  to  have  in  head-gear. 

On  I  went  with  the  ripping  till  I  made  a 
discovery  which  I  feared  would  seal  the 
fate  of  the  bonnet,  and  bring  its  career  to 
a  close.  When  I  removed  the  puff  of  surah 
from  the  front,  there,  where  the  hat-pin 
had  been  jabbing  in  all  these  months,  was 
a  crack  right  across  the  straw.  Cracked 
straight  across!  Of  what  use  could  the 
crown  be  if  the  rim  was  cracked  past  all 
hope  of  repair? 

There  seemed  no  hope  for  it  till  I  be- 
thought me  of  a  black  straw  turban  which 
the  washerwoman  had  seemed  pleased  to 
receive  as  a  gift,  but  which  I  afterward 
found  she  had  left  in  the  cellar. 

I  felt  grateful  to  her  for  her  ingratitude, 
and  started  off  for  the  presser's  with  my 
crown  and  the  turban,  which  was  of  straw 
coarser  than  the  crown. 

I  selected  the  shape  I  desired,  and  then 
unfolded  my  plan  to  the  girt  at  the  desk, 
who  was  very  agreeable,  and  at  once  fell  in 
with  my  idea.  As  two  or  more  kinds  of 
straw  braid  were  used  in  one  hat  or  bonnet, 
I  thought  my  crown  could  be  utilized  for 
the  crown  again,  and  a  rim  made  from  the 
coarser  straw  of  the  turban.  She  agreed  to 
carry  out  my  suggestion,  and  when  I  went 


for  the  bonnet  a  week  later,  I  found  it 
pressed  just  as  I  had  requested. 

From  the  presser  I  took  it  to  the  milliner, 
who  thought  black  velvet  and  net  and  fine 
flowers  would  trim  it  prettily.  I  found  a 
wreath  that  just  took  my  fancy,  blue  forget- 
me-nots,  white  lilies  of  the  valley  and 
small,  green  rose  leaves.  She  pleased  me 
very  much  in  the  trimming,  puffing  the 
velvet  on  the  front  so  that  the  coarser 
straw  of  the  rim  was  hidden;  placing  a 
pompon  of  the  net  at  the  top  of  the  crown, 
while  the  wreath  was  laid  back  of  the 
velvet  puffing  and  sprayed  over  it;  a  velvet 
bridle  went  under  the  chin. 

It  was  indeed  a  new  creation.  How 
could  I  do  otherwise  than  wear  it  to  church 
the  next  pleasant  Sunday  morning.' 

I  saw  one  friend  looking  at  me  intently 
as  we  met  in  the  vestibule  after  service. 
Finally  she  broke  forth: — 

"Why,  why,  say,  that  isn*t  the  hat  I 
helped  you  select!"  (she  had  gone  with  me 
to  purchase  trimmings,  etc.,  for  the  hat  I 
intended  for  best,  and  which  she  had  not 
yet  seen  me  wear). 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  I,  "this  is  another." 

"Why,  aren't  you  getting  extrava- 
gant?" 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  guilty  of  that  charge," 
laughed  I,  thinking  how  little  she  knew  of 
the  history  of  the  little  bonnet  that  was 
getting  me  the  charge  of  extravagance. 

At  home  and  abroad,  during  the  summer, 
it  had  many  compliments  on  its  beauty 
and  becomingness.  As  the  summer  waned, 
the  wreath  became  unseasonable  and  had 
to  be  removed,  as  also  the  net  pompon. 

Now,  with  its  fine  straw  crown  hidden 
under  a  drapery  of  black  velvet  that 
matches  the  puffed  front,  and  a  cluster  of 
scarlet  ribbon  and  jet  ornaments,  where 
the  pompon  once  stood,  it  starts  off  again 
on  another  term  of  service. 

Who  can  say  when  the  usefulness  and 
beauty  of  the  little  bonnet  will  end  ?  and 
can  anyone  wonder  at  the  friendly  feeling 
I  have  for  it  ? 

Mary  ArgyU. 


HOW  TO  HAVE  A  FLOWER  GARDEN  IN  A  BOX. 


MANY  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  who 
love  flowers  and  would  like  to  have 
a  garden  are  not  so  situated  that  they  can 
have  one  to  suit  them  ;  but  they  need  not 
go  without  flowers  on  that  account. 

Do  you  live  in  the  city,  up  one,  two,  three, 
half  a  dozen  flights  of  stairs  ?  Many  of  you 
do,  I  know.  You  can  have  a  little  garden 
there,  if  you  set  about  it.  It  won't  be  a 
very  elaborate  one,  but  perhaps  you  will 
enjoy  it  all  the  more  on  that  account.  You 
can  study  the  habits  of  the  flowers  in  it 
more  carefully  than  you  would  be  likely  to 
if  you  had  several  beds  full  of  them  grow- 
ing in  a  yard. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  a  box  as 
long  as  your  window,  about  a  foot  wide, 
and  a  foot  in  depth. 

It  doesn't  matter  if  this  box  is  a  plain 
pine  one.  If  you  have  good  luck  with  your 
flowers,  they  will  soon  hide  it  completely. 
Of  course  you  can  paint  it,  if  you  want  to, 
or  you  can  take  a  strip  of  oil-cloth  and 
tacic  over  it,  making  it  look  quite  like  a 
costly  window-box  covered  with  tiles,  at  a 
little  distance. 

Fasten  it  to  the  window-sill  so  that  the 
top  of  it  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  inside 
of  the  casing.  You  will  be  making  a  mis- 
take if  you  have  it  above  the  sill. 

After  driving  some  stout  nails  through  the 
box  into  the  sill,  fit  two  braces  from  the  out- 
side corners  of  it  so  that  they  will  reach 
back  to  the  side  of  the  house  about  two  feet 
below  the  box.     These  are  quite  necessary, 


as  the  box,  when  full  of  soil,  will  be  quite 
heavy,  and  it  will  require  good  support. 

Get  the  best  soil  you  can  to  fill  it.  By 
searching  you  can  almost  always  find  a 
place  where  leaves  have  rotted.  Or  you 
can  take  old  turf  or  sods  and  cut  them  up 
into  bits.  If  this  is  the  best  you  can  do, 
get  some  manure,  if  possible,  and  add  to  it, 
and  mix  in  some  sand,  or  old  mortar,  to 
make  it  light  and  mellow. 

If  you  want  an  awning  that  will  be  far 
more  beautiful  than  any  that  you  could 
buy  at  the  stores,  plant  morning-glories 
at  the  ends  of  the  box,  to  clamber  up  about 
the  window.  You  can  make  a  square  frame 
of  lath,  or  strips  of  thin  wood,  that  can  be 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  window.  A  brace 
on  each  side,  starting  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  window-frame,  will  hold  this  square 
out  and  away  from  the  window  in  such  a 
way  as  to  shade  it  when  it  is  covered  with 
vines.  Train  the  morning-glories  up  to 
the  framework,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
will  completely  cover  it,  and  the  vines  will 
hang  about  it  in  a  fringe  of  foliage  and 
flowers  that  will  be  far  more  beautiful  than 
the  costliest  lace  you  could  fashion  into 
curtains  for  your  window. 

About  the  outside  of  the  box  plant  some 
trailing  plant  to  droop  over  and  cover  it. 
petunias  will  do  this  well.  So  will  nas- 
turtiums. Very  likely  you  have  some 
friend  who  has  house-plants,  among  which 
there  will  be  moneywort,  or  tradescantia, 
or  coliseum  ivy.      She  will  doubtless  be 
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pleased  to  give  you  little  slips  of  these. 
Plant  them  in  the  soil,  and  they  will  soon 
take  root,  and  almost  before  you  know  it 
your  box  will  be  covered  with  vines. 

You  can  grow  almost  any  flower  in  such 
a  box  if  you  take  proper  care  of  it.  A 
geranium  will  do  well  there,  or  a  helio- 
trope. If  the  window  is  a  north  one,  you 
can  have  pansies. 

When  the  plants  come  into  blossom,  you 
will  be  delighted  with  your  little  garden  away 
up  in  the  air.  You  will  appreciate  it  all 
the  more  because  it  has  cost  you  consider- 
able time  and  labor.  You  will  find  it  a 
charming  companion,  and  one  from  which 
you  can  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  habits 
and  characteristics  of  plants. 

I  have  said  something  about  taking  prop- 
er care  of  it.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean 
by  that. 

Window-boxes  have  become  quite  pop- 
ular in  the  cities.  You  will  see  them  in  the 
most  fashionable  parts  of  the  town.  But  if 
you  have  been  observing,  you  will  have  no- 
ticed that  very  many  of  these  boxes  had  a 
sort  of  sickly  look  about  them.  The  plants 
in  them  did  not  appear  to  be  doing  well. 
Their  leaves  were  yellow,  and  dropping  off, 
and  as  for  flowers,  there  were  none  to  speak 
of.  From  this  you  may  have  got  the  idea 
that  a  window-box  was  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult thing  to  manage  successfully.  But  it 
is  not  The  boxes  you  have  seen  filled 
with  sickly  plants  were  neglected  ones. 
They  had  not  been  cared  for  properly. 

The  fact  is,  a  window-box,  because  it  is 
exposed  to  the  air  on  all  but  one  side,  loses 
the  moisture  in  its  soil  very  rapidly  by 
evaporation.  The  wind,  and  air,  and  sun 
have  a  chance  to  get  at  it,  and  they  do 
their  work  thoroughly.  If  but  little  water 
,  is  given,  in  a  few  days  the  soil  an  inch  or  two 
below  the  surface  will  become  as  dry  as  dust, 
and  of  course  the  roots  of  the  plants  suffer 
in  consequence.  Most  persons  get  into 
the  habit  of  giving  water  to  their  plants  in 
small  quantities,  but  they  give  it  often. 
This  is  wrong.  If  you  would  be  successful 
with  a  window-box,  give  all  the  water  the 
soil  can  drink  in  at  one  time,  and  then 
wait  till  the  surface  of  the  soil  looks  dry. 
When  this  dry  look  is  seen,  give  another 
thorough  application.  Give  so  liberally 
that  the  water  penetrates  the  soil  in  every 
part  of  the  box,  and  runs  out  through  the 
cracks  in  the  bottom  and  corners.  If  you 
do  this,  you  may  be  sure  that  all  the  roots 
get  all  the  moisture  they  require,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  what  rapid  growth 


your  plants  make,  and  what  fine  flowers 
they  bear.  If  you  neglect  your  box  for  a 
day  or  two,  you  will  find  that  the  plants 
begin  to  wilt  as  soon  as  the  sun  comes 
up,  and  very  soon  you  will  notice  that  many 
of  the  leaves  are  turning  yellow.  These 
are  mute  but  eloquent  remonstrances 
against  such  neglect,  and  if  you  love  your 
plants  you  will  take  care  not  to  have  it  hap- 
pen again.    • 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  water  daily.  Make 
it  a  rule  to  do  so  at  a  certain  hour,  and  you 
will  not  be  likely  to  forget  it.  It  is  always 
best  to  give  the  water  at  night,  or  after  sun- 
down, as  evaporation  does  not  take  place 
so  rapidly  then.  When  you  apply  water  to 
the  soil,  sprinkle  the  plants  well.  This 
keeps  them  clean,  and  unless  they  are  clean 
they  will  not  be  as  attractive  as  they  ought 
to  be.  Dusty  plants  tell  of  neglect,  and 
are  never  as  healthy  as  those  whose  pores 
are  kept  open  for  the  admission  of  air. 
Plants  breathe  through  their  leaves,  you 
know. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  will  see  that 
the  great  secret  of  having  a  window-box 
that  will  afford  you  a  vast  amount  of 
pleasure  is  really  no  secret  at  all.  It  all 
consists  in  giving  the  proper  care.  It  is 
quite  as  easy  to  grow  good  plants  in  a  box 
as  in  the  open  ground.  There  is  a  little 
more  labor  connected  with  it,  but  that 
will  not  be  grudgingly  given  if  you  really 
love  flowers.  If  you  do  not  love  them, 
do  not  try  to  grow  them. 

Eben  E,  Rexford, 


EDITORS  The  Home-Maker: — I  would 
be  grateful  for  any  advice  on  the  cul- 
ture of  carnations  raised  from  bud  for  win- 
ter blooming.  I  have  planted  my  buds 
under  grass. 

A  Subscriber, 

Answer. 

Put,  the  young  plants  out-of-doors  during 
summer,  in  the  open  ground.  If  any 
shoots  are  sent  up  for  blooming,  pinch  them 
back  at  once,  and  keep  them  pinched  back 
all  through  the  season.  This  will  throw 
the  strength  of  the  plant  into  the  crown, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  bushy,  compact 
specimen  from  which  from  six  to  ten  flow- 
ering stalks  will  likely  be  sent  up  later  on. 
Lift  in  September,  putting  them  in  six  and 
seven  inch  pots.  Do  not  bring  into  a  warm 
room  until  thoroughly  established,  and 
even  then  it  is  better  to  keep  them  in  a 
comparatively  cool  place. 


{Blossom  Songs,  by  Helen  Chase.) 
There  is  another  part  to  the  title,  but 
the  words  "  Easter  Idyls,"  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  book  is  especially  de- 
signed for  onljr  one  season  of  the  year, 
while  really  it  is  equally  appropriate  to  all 
times.  The  lovely  hand-painted  cover 
which  is  tied  over  the  little  collection  of 
dainty  verses,  makes  the  little  book  orna- 
mental for  the  table  or  attractive  as  a  gift, 
but  the  great  charm  is  in  the  musical  poems, 
which  are  songs  and  pictures  in  one.  The 
songs  are  few  but  versatile  in  their  scope, 
running  through  the  gamut  from  the  gay 
lilt  of  the  golden  chrysanthemums  to  the 
minor  knell  of  the  sad  andantino. 

There  is  pitiful  sadness  mingled  with 
hope,  in  the  Easter  Lily  Idyl,  but  there  is 
only  light-hearted  gayety  in  this  flower 
verse: 

"  Oh,  the  rare  pink,  bloom  of  the  starry  flow- 
ers! 
Oh,  their  spicy  breath  !  Ah.  never 
Were  things  so  sweet  into  being  called 
By  the  sun  and  rain  together. 

{The  Magnetic  Man  and  other  stories,  by 
Edward  S.  Van  Zile.) 

Every  story  of  the  five  between  the 
covers,  is  interesting  and  of  an  uncommon 
type.  "A  Tangle  of  Hearts"  and  "An 
Emperor's  Decree"  are  especially  amusing, 
and  "  Chemical  Clairvoyance,"  while  fall- 
ing in  with  the  present  trend  of  fiction  is 
interesting  in  spite  of  impossibility.  Mr. 
Van  Zile  established  his  reputation  by  his 
very  clever  first  book  "  The  last  of  the  Van 
Stacks,"  but  it  is  not  common  for  a  novel- 
ist to  show,  as  this  one  has  done,  an  equal 
facility  for  writing  short  stories. 


( Viviery  of  Vivier,  Longman  and  Co., 
Bankers,  by  W.  C.  Hudson.  Cassell  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York.) 

In  reading  such  a  story  as  the  above,  one 
marvels  not  less  at  the  mental  constitution 
of  the  man  who  wrote  it  than  at  the  taste 
of  the  public  which  provides  a  market  for 
such  literature.  Dealing  with  the  shady 
side  of  metropolitan  life,  it  abounds  in  un- 
natural and  unpleasant  episodes,  and  in- 
troduces characters  from  which,  out  of 
fiction,  any  man  or  woman  claiming  respect- 
ability, would  shrink  aside.  To  crown  all,  the 
book  is  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  fault  of 
dulness, — r  dulness  which  the  would-be 
exciting  incidents  cannot  lighten. 

(  Tin-  Types  Taken  In  the  Streets  of  New 
York,  by  Lemuel  Ely  Quigg.  Cassell  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York.) 

From  the  title  of  this  book,  the  amateur 
photographer  might  reasonably  infer  that 
it  contained  matter  bearing  upon  his  pet 
"fad."  Far  from  it!  The  volume  deals  with 
the  features  of  low  metropolitan  life;  the 
chronicle  of  the  doings  of  prize-fighters, 
Jew  pawn-brokers,  newsboys,  bar-tenders, 
criminals,  etc.,  being  accompanied  by  out- 
line illustrations  which  are  more  or  less 
spirited.  The  book  is  hardly  one  to  in- 
terest the  general  reader,  and  its  literary 
excellencies  are  not  marked. 

{Fruits,  and  How  to  Use  Them,  by  Mrs. 
Hester  M.  Poole.  Fowler  and  Wells,  New 
York.) 

An  admirable  manual  for  the  house- 
keeper. Mrs.  Poole  by  no  means  restricts 
herself  to  the  proper  methods  of  preparing 
fruits  in  preserves,  jellies,  and  the  like,  but 
bestows  her  principal  attention  upon  re- 
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cipes  for  attractive  fruit  dishes  for  the 
table.  Many  of  her  compounds  will  be 
new  to  the  average  reader  who  will  rejoice, 
now,  in  the  midst  of  the  fruit  season,  to 
find  lucid  directions  for  utilizing  berries 
and  the  larger  fruit.  The  business  of  put- 
ting up  is  not  neglected,  however,  but  re- 
ceives its  due  share  of  attention.  The 
book  possesses  the  additional  merit  of  an 
excellent  index. 

{Stolen  America^  by  Isabel  Henderson 
Floyd.  Cassell  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York.) 

Mrs.  Floyd's  novel  will  be  found  espe- 
cially pleasant  reading  by  those  who  have 
visited  Bermuda,  where  the  scene  of  the 
story  is  laid.  The  plot  shows  a  little  lack 
of  finish  and  the  conversations  are  not  al- 
ways marked  by  naturalness,  but  there  are 
many  interesting  incidents  related,  and  the 
book  abounds  in  picturesque  description. 
The  writer  is  evidently  a  firm  patriot  and 
introduces  frequent  object  lessons  in  her 
comparison  of  British  and  American  naval 
and  military  forces.  The  book  is  one  of 
Cassell's  Sunshine  Series. 

{How  to  Presence  Healthy  by  Louis  Bar- 
han,  M.  D.  Published  by  Exchange  Print- 
ing Co.,  New  York.) 

Dr.  Barhan  announces  that  his  effort  in 
preparing  this  book  was  to  give  to  the 
public  an  available  hand-book  of  hygiene 
and  sick  room  assistance.  He  has  cer- 
tainly covered  a  good  deal  of  ground;  but 
there  is  an  explicitness  in  certain  details 
and  a  lack  of  this  characteristic  in  some 


others  that  renders  the  volume  of  less 
practical  value  than  the  author  probably 
contemplated  for  it. 


PUGET  SOUND. 

PEOPLE  who  have  visited  the  wonder- 
ful region  surrounding  Puget  Sound 
cannot  find  language  to  express  the  delight 
they  have  felt  in  gazing  upon  the  varied 
beauties  of  scenery  there  spread  before 
them.  There  can  be  no  satisfaction  in  a 
mere  description,  and  the  best  works  of 
famous  artists  fade  into  insignificance  be- 
fore the  magnificent  reality.  Not  alone  is 
the  region  rich  in  all  that  makes  it  fair  to 
look  upon,  but  as  well  in  its  wondrous  re- 
sources, awaiting  the  application  of  human 
labor  to  develop  them  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  The  Puget  Sound  country  is  a 
paradise  for  the  sight-seer,  a  revelation  for 
the  explorer,  and  a  land  of  plenty  for  the 
husbandman,  besides  offering  unsurpassed 
opportunities  for  the  capitalist  and 
manufacturer.  It  is  reached  via  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway, 
which  connects  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapo- 
lis with  through  trains  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  roads  for  all 
points  in  the  far  Northwest.  W.  R. 
Busenbark,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket 
Agent,  Chicago,  111. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  jjave  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a  child,  she  cried  for  Castoria. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 
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HIGH    HEELS    FOR    HOT    WEATHER. 


UT  of  the  many 
millions  who 
are  alternately 
stewing  and 
baking  in  dog- 
day  heats,  there 
may  be  one 
thousand  who 
really  enjoy  hot 
weather.  The 
masses  endure  it  because  it  cannot  be  cured 
or  avoided.  Reason  consoles  the  sufferer 
measurably  by  representing  the  need  of 
solstitial  glows  in  the  economy  of  Nature. 
Grain  must  ripen  and  fruits  must  sweeten. 
The  average  man*s  private  opinion  is  that 
humanity  would  be  satisfied  to  have  hay 
and  oats  kiln-dried,  and  not  grumble  at 
what  the  Italian  traveller  said  was  the  only 
really  ripe  fruit  he  had  tasted  in  England 
dakeiZ-apples  —  if  he  could  thus  avoid 
scorching  noons  and  sweltering  nights,  the 
plague  of  flies  and  the  teasing  torment  of 
mosquitoes. 

With  the  regularity  of  advertisements  of 
summer  boarding-places  appear  droughty 
and  patent  homilies  upon  "keeping  cool." 
"  Mamma  says  to  hint  isn't  polite,"  says 
aggrieved  Dotty  Dimple.  Our  generation 
is  "hinted"  out  of  patience  and  wits. 
And  no  printed  "  Hints  "  are  more  bore- 
some  than  those  that  pertain  to  Summer 
Philosophy. 

To   borrow,  once  more,  from   the  most 
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quotable  man  of  his  day — Dr.  Holmes 
says: — 

"  I  give  you  the  precept,  then,  Be  cheer- 
ful^ for  just  what  it  is  worth,  as  I  would 
recommend  to  you  to  be  six  feet,  or  at 
least  five-feet-ten  in  stature.  You  cannot 
settle  that  matter  for  yourself,  but  you 
can  stand  up  straight,  and  give  your  five- 
feet-five  its  full  value.  You  can  help 
^longa  little  by  wearing  high-heeled  shoes." 

The  present  bit  of  editorial  chat  assumes 
no  greater  dignity  than  is  implied  in  the 
caption.  With  the  mercury  at  a  persistent 
range  of  the  nineties,  there  is  but  one 
thing  more  irksome  than  to  give  advice 
and  that  is,  to  take  it.  The  suggestion  to 
avoid  useless  worries  is  rather  a  modest  in- 
sinuation than  a  recommendation.  Dog- 
mas are  absolutely  indigestible  while 
"  Sirius  flames  along  the  sky."  That  arti- 
ficial civilization  should  be  at  its  artificial 
worst  in  July  and  August  is  an  outrage 
upon  civilization's  self.  Yet  that  this  is 
the  case  let  the  Saratoga  trunk  testify. 
The  need  of  cramming  into  the  triple- 
trayed  ark  perishable  wardrobes  enough  to 
sustain  for  a  month  the  demand  for  tri- 
daily  changes,  scores  more  wrinkles  in  the 
I  feminine  face  than  a  whole  winter  in  town, 
where  replenishment  at  an  hour's  notice  is 
feasible. 

It  would  be  throwing  words^  away  at  a 
season  when  even  tongue-play  involves  the 
waste  of  cellular   tissue,  to   intimate   the 
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*>%'.;.  ,/,*/  -^yf  rai,rr.i^,t,  mo. A  ':^  -vrl^rrt 
w'^/f rX'  ^^  *''^  ^tvf^  t//  Iz/'xk  ar,-i  a/,:  as  thoie 
*.V/.»  .%  M-^-.ui  ar,/J  /Jo,  it  alwa;«%  natural, 
*/,/;  f r*:/,  i^T/,,/  yf*,'^,  1  \^  rr,'/thcr  who 
f^fc^t  .,;,  h^  f^'i:irttT%  in  a  ^r  h'^/tel  and 
/5rT%vr%  h^  )»tfk  //r»<!rt  **HT.%.Oi>'"  when 
//♦h^  \,H\,it:%  zft  r/>erdre^vtrd  UMAhYAr 
%u{,i*:rf%  h^r  hdf/le^ik  offspring  to  morti- 
fi^^M^/n  and  hervrif  to  ill-natured  censure. 
'I  r,'r  |/*y/|/Je  m^m  t//  f^  pitied  at  »pa  and 
%^inu\f:f  zft  the,  for-the-restw^f-the-year, 
^f^.-idy-^oin^  matron*  and  girU  who  "  mean 
|/;  »^c  wttmiWin^  of  the  world  "  in  their 
nuwtfurr  outing.  'I  he  *iigrna  of  vulgarity 
h;i*  f/<"#rn  lifted  from  hollyhock  and  ox-eyed 
d^ii<»y,  but  neither  art  nor  fashion  can  bring 
into  popular  favor  the  human  wallflower. 
WHiiffTH  of  thi*  »ort  put  on  their  best  black 
nilk*  jin^l  lace  collar^  and  pack  the  corners 
of  b«ill«room»,  ftit  aloof  on  piazzas,  walk 
n<'gh;<  ted  upon  e»planade«,  are  overlooked 
by  waiters,  and  arc  an  thoroughly  apart 
from  the  world  they  pay  five  dollars  a  day  to 
virw,  as  if  they  were  beings  of  another 
uphcTc. 


frjiZji'.tL  :rjt'zrja  Ttfar.      If  j  ic  zisc 

Z"tc:-=.z  ri-tar  r.:.  =arir»:'s  bean,  ^mitttAts  j^ESf 
s.'.nr. — Get  aw^T  fnct  crovds  asid  be  a 
'if^*r^\jz  'jz.  a  crx.i  ctyrzitT,  Looc  up  a 
ca.':i;.!:r«z-zro'irL<L  litiraZ  or  fz^ntiTc,  where 
izjt  w.^zftz.  rA  iz^  pa^^  c^ai  wear  SooCfdi 
gingnaaa  ard  lizit  isniids.  and  the  idcb 
cv,hew  *•  uy^-td  shms ""  =::di  the  CTcniiig^ 
Leg:n  to  zrow  locig  and  rhe  katrdkis  to  shrill 
of  imminent  frost,  Conimit  the  care  of 
the  houK  you  left  behind  joa  to  fate  and 
senants.  A  moth-hole  or  two,  and  a  peck 
more  of  din  than  would  have  accomnlatcd 
if  yoa  had  stayed  at  home,  will  not  out- 
weigh the  good  you  will  gain  by  this  whole- 
some bit  of  laUstr  oiler. 

Another  **  high  heel  "  is  to  refrain  relig- 
iously from  planning  and  talking  over  the 
fall  and  winter's  work  while  you  are  off  on 
your  vacation.  Let  the  life  of  each  day  be 
a  sum  in  simple  addition,  where  you  bor- 
row nothing  and  carry  nothing  to  the  next 
line  of  figures.  Loosen  bow-strings  ;  leave 
screws  on  the  easy  turn,  and  think  as  little 
as  is  consistent  with  your  birth-right  of 
mind  and  immortality.  Consider  each  day 
as  the  whole  of  life,  and  uncoupled  from 
yesterday  and  to-morrow. 

Above  all,  under  all,  and  through  all, 
take  the  dear  and  faithful  Father  at  His 
word  in  the  promise — "  As  thy  day^  so  shall 
thy  strength  be," 
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AN    EPISODE   OF    THE   JARDIN    DES    PLANTES. 


H,  the  pose  was 
superb  !  If  he 
could  only 
catch  that  turn 
of  the  head,  only 
fix  that  sudden 
gleam  of  alert- 
ness that  had 
rounded  the  yel- 
low eye  and  kin- 
dled a  spark  of 
fire  in  the  orb 
of  gold  !  The  pricked-up  ears,  the  majestic 
way  in  which  the  head  was  set  on  the  softly 
furred  throat,  were  the  embodiment  of 
savage  dignity. 

Beckford  bent  over  his  canvas  and  with 
dilated  nostrils  hastily  dashed  in  with  firm, 
careful  strokes  the  lines  which  gave  the 
proud  carriage  of  the  head.  That  momen- 
tary glitter  of  the  eyes  he  must  hx  in  his 
memory.  The. whole  pose  was  one  that 
showed  a  prickling  tension  that  must  needs 
resolve  itself  promptly  into  the  more 
wonted  curves  of  sluggish  .indifference  or 
of  bounding  action. 

This  was  the  telling  moment.  Some  un- 
known cause,  no  matter  what,  had  twitched 
the  lioness  into  an  attitude  of  imperious 
inquiry.  The  sinuous  beast  was  taut  with 
a  rigidity  which  quivered  with  a  reserve  of 
splendid  power.  It  was  this  subtle  sug- 
gestion of  force,  quick  to  spend  itself  in 
ecstatic  exercise  upon  the  faintest  weight 
of  further  determination,  that  lent  such 
fascination  to  her  momentary  tension.  He 
must  catch  that  energy  of  hard  repose  be- 
fore the  huge  cat  bounded  to  her  feet,  her 


plastic  limbs  stiffened  into  angry  antagon- 
ism, her  lusty  roar  breaking,  with  its  strong- 
ly-colored crescendOy  on  the  soft  August 
air. 

Bent  over  his  palette,  his  eye  darting 
from  the  handsome  brute  to  the  growing 
similitude  of  it  that  his  nervous  brush  traced 
on  the  canvas,  Beckford  worked  with  an 
impassioned  concentration,  as  griping  as 
that  which  held  the  lioness.  The  move- 
ment of  his  hand  was  inspired  by  the 
electricity  of  artistic  perception.  It  thrilled 
him  keenly;  as  a  Maenad,  stung  by  Bacchic 
exaltation. 

A  moment  more  and  it  was  over.  As  if 
satisfied  that  it  was  something  unworthy 
of  such  taxing  interest,  the  proud  creature 
melted  from  her  vigor.  The  ears  relaxed, 
the  acute  focus  of  her  eye  dissipated  into 
blankness,  she  stretched  forward  her  grace- 
ful head  upon  her  paw,  the  thick  pads 
turned  outward,  and  the  lips  and  eyelids 
drooped  indolently. 

Beckford  leaned  back,  stuck  his  brushes 
into  his  palette,  and  brushed  the  thick  locks 
from  his  forehead  with  a  handkerchief.  He 
had  caught  the  fine  moment  which  had  held 
his  African  model,  and  a  half-smile  of  con- 
tent applauded  his  successful  effort. 

"  Barye  would  have  given  a  year  of  his 
life  to  have  put  her  into  bronze,"  he  mut- 
tered.   "Oh,  you  beauty!" 

He  looked  about  him.  The  shabby  old 
Jar  din  des  Planies  seemed  like  a  poet*s 
dream  that  morning.  It  was  not  more 
than  seven  o'clock.  At  his  left,  stretched 
the  line  of  cages  tenanted  by  the  fiercer 
animals.     Lions,    jaguars,    panthers,    leo- 
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pards,  tigers,  the  whole  series  of  savage 
brutes,  were  held  in  the  torpor  of  a  flaccid 
listlessness. 

The  \on%  grille  which  separated  the  space 
in  front  of  the  cages  from  the  promenade 
supported  no  gaping  spectators  as  it  would 
in  the  later  hours  when  the  garden  would 
be  more  populous.  A  few  ouvriers  in  their 
blouses  jogged  through,  making  this  short 
cut  to  the  scene  of  their  day's  work.  At 
some  distance  at  the  left,  the  shiny  black 
coat  of  an  old  man  glistened  on  his  bowed 
shoulders  as  he  made  his  way  feebly  along 
the  gravelled  path. 

At  his  right,  through  the  paling,  was  a 
glimpse  of  the  Seine  as  it  washed  by  the 
Port  Saint  Bernard,  like  a  vein  of  slow 
leaden  revery  in  the  delicate  joyousness  of 
the  buoyant  summer.  The  thick-leaved 
trees  in  the  All(^e  de  Marroniers  and  the 
AlUes  de  Tilleuls  formed  a  triple  bulwark  of 
green  behind  him.  Already  Autumn  had 
paled  some  of  the  hardy  verdure  to  a  clear 
gold,  as  if  her  trembling  fingers  had  been 
grasping  for  the  arteries  of  the  foliage  and 
had  tentatively  pressed  back  the  vital  cur- 
rents, leaving  a  Midas  touch  of  golden 
death. 

A  pearly  mist  hung  like  a  pall  above  the 
tender  green  of  the  garden.  It  rested 
lightly  on  the  busy  town,  brewed  in  its  dis- 
tant folds  to  a  warmer  tint  of  reddish  brown. 
The  hum  of  the  neighboring  hives  of  in- 
dustry, where  hard  toil  was  already  begin- 
ning the  symphony  which  chords  the  pri- 
mal curse  on  man,  rose  like  the  drowsy 
tinkle  of  insects. 

In  the  air,  the  leaves,  the  sky,  the  affluent 
languor  of  summer  was  tinged  with  the  mel- 
ancholy tang  of  an  early  Autumn.  The 
drowsy  beasts  in  the  placid  entourage  of  the 
bourgeois  Jar  din  des  Flantes,  the  muffled 
murmur  of  the  coopers  and  other  workers, 
the  tender  gray  of  the  young  day  overhang- 
ing the  deserted  alle'es  and  prim  plots  of 
grass  with  the  whitish-brown  walks  running 
between  them,  the  disdainful  sleepiness  of 
his  fierce  model,  all  worked  like  a  narcotic 
on  young  Beck  ford  and  he  began  to  put 
his  traps  together.  He  had  done  a  day's 
work  in  that  sketch. 

He  would  go  back  to  No.  12,  Rue  Jacob, 
opposite  the  Hotel  de  Modene,  where,  years 
before,  the  gentle  Lawrence  Sterne  had 
tarried  in  his  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  and 
whence  he  used  to  sally  forth  in  doubt 
whither  he  should  bend  his  course.  Beck- 
ford  thought,  with  a  philosophic  shrug,  that 


"Sentimental  Journeys,"  or  any  other, 
were  not  for  him,  but  rather  an  unsenti- 
mental tarrying  till  his  host  at  No.  12  had 
received  some  arrearS  of  francs  for  lodging. 

With  such  thoughts  in  his  handsome 
head  he  raised  it  and  saw  something  that 
held  his  eye.  A  little  woman,  as  quaint  as 
a  silhouette  of  a  colonial  grandmother,  was 
coming  along  the  promenade,  outside  the 
grille  which  bristled  in  front  of  the  cages 
of  the  animaux  feroces. 

She  was  slight  of  figure,  and  yet  mignonne. 
A  flaring  bonnet  of  black  Leghorn  straw 
with  a  prim  tuft  of  black  lace  on  the  crown, 
seemed  a  heavy  frame  for  her  small  oval 
face.  At  the  sides  of  her  smooth  forehead 
clustered  two  or  three  rows  of  precise  little 
curls,  crisp  and  thin.  A  slender  aquiline 
nose,  a  small  mouth  with  thin  lips  faintly 
suffused  with  pink,  and  large  eyes,  round 
and  bright,  but  with  that  pathetic  mistiness 
in  them  which  veils  the  gaze  of  the  Italian 
metaphysician,  or  the  eyes  of  those  born 
blind,  completed  the  ensemble  of  her  face. 
The  skin  was  smooth,  with  its  sallow  clarity 
ever  so  slightly  touched  with  a  rose-leaf 
pink. 

Around  her  narrow  sloping  shoulders 
was  a  small  black  cape  which  did  not  reach 
quite  to  her  waist,  and  from  its  border  de- 
pended a  long  silk  fringe,  knotted  into  a 
diamond  pattern  at  the  top. 

Her  dress  was  black,  the  sleeves  closely 
fitting  to  her  thin  arms,  and  the  skirt  fall- 
ing in  meagre  folds.  A  narrow  band  of 
lace  was  sewed  at  the  wrists,  and  her  long 
slender  hands  were  covered  with  silk  open- 
work mitts. 

This  strange  little  creature,  who  at  once 
impressed  Beckford's  agile  fancy  with  a 
sense  of  fantastic  pathos,  as  if  she  were 
the  meet  survival  of  some  remote  psychic 
upheaval,  came  along  outside  the  grille^  a 
brisk  slowness  in  her  mincing  tread.  He 
noticed  that  she  carried  a  long-handled 
black-silk  parasol  with  a  carved  white  ivory 
tip  in  one  hand,  and  stiffly  held  in  the  other 
was  a  square  bag  of  black  oiled  cloth. 

She  went  on,  darting  a  timid  glance  at 
the  lithe  young  figure  of  Beckford  on  his 
camp-stool  planted  in  front  of  the  cage,  and 
when  she  reached  the  end  of  the  grille 
pushed  in  through  the  gate.  The  gardien 
stood  aside  and  bowed  respectfully.  She 
walked  on  in  her  light,  springy  fashion, 
along  the  bar  which  ran  in  front  of  the 
cages,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  feet 
from  them. 
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Beckford's  curiosity  was  keenly  piqued. 
One  was  not  allowed  inside  the  grille  with- 
out a  permit,  and  to  see  the  lonely  little 
thing  drifting  along,  her  large  luminous 
eyes  glancing  at  the  dormant  brutes  be- 
hind the  iron  bars,  struck  in  him  that 
strange  chord  of  kindly  emotion  in  which 
there  is  one  note  of  mirth,  and  another, 
a  stronger  one,  of  pity. 

She  had  forgotten  him,  quite.  Her 
whole  attention  was  given  to  the  animals. 
Although  she  lagged  along  as  soon  as  she 
came  inside  the  grille ^  she  did  not  pause 
until  she  reached  a  cage  the  fourth  removed 
from  the  one  where  Beckford  sat. 

Then  she  stopped.  She  rested  her  para- 
sol tip  on  the  ground,  and  crossed  her 
long  thin  hands  upon  the  handle.  Her 
slender  body  sagged  slightly  on  one  hip, 
and  she  gazed  intently  into  the  cage. 

What  was  that?  Yes;  she  had  softly 
murmured  something.  The  tremulous 
little  note  was  borne  as  light  as  down  to 
Beckford's  ear.  He  leaned  forward,  and 
threw  his  head  side-ways  in  an  attitude  of 
attention. 

"  ^gisthe  ! " 

He  did  not  catch  the  name  till  she  had 
spoken  it  the  third  time,  raising  her  soft 
voice  at  each  ejaculation.  She  was  talk- 
ing to  the  drowsy  lion.  The  melodious  ca- 
dence of  cajoling,  crooning  tones  followed. 
They  fluttered  to  Beckford's  ear  like  the 
echo  of  some  Dryad's  sigh  in  a  rock-walled 
glen.  He  felt  they  were  reproachful  and 
tender. 

But  the  huge  African  beast,  whom  Beck- 
ford  had  often  admired,  the  largest,  oldest, 
and  handsomest  lion  in  the  Jardin  des 
Flantes,  was  evidently  oblivious  to  the  tiny 
creature  in  black  who  leaned  against  the 
bar  and  sweetly  crooned  to  him.  Evident- 
ly oblivious,  for  after  a  few  moments,  she 
was  silent.  Then,  she  raised  her  parasol, 
poked  it  between  the  iron  bars  of  the  cage, 
and  rattled  it  gently  against  them.  Beck- 
ford  heard  the  faint  click  of  the  ivory  tip. 

This  bold  device  aroused  the  torpid  lion, 
as  the  sequel  showed.  With  a  fluttering 
solicitude,  she  drew  back  the  parasol  and 
began  fumbling  in  her  black  oiled  cloth 
wallet,  every  now  and  then  letting  her  eyes 
rove  to  the  cage. 

In  a  moment  more  she  had  placed  a  bit 
of  raw  meat  on  the  ledge  of  the  cage.  A 
large  furry  paw,  with  long  black  hair, 
stretched  lazily  into  view.  It  fastened 
into  the  meat,  and  both  disappeared  into 
the  cage. 


The  little  woman  was  deft  and  quick  in 
her  movements,  and  rapidly  disposed  the 
contents  of  her  bag  along  the  ledge  of  the 
cage,  which  she  covered  with  bits  of  meat. 
The  hairy  paw  would  come  forward  at  in- 
tervals and  a  new  piece  would  disappear. 
After  she  had  ranged  these  several  pieces 
of  the  raw  meat,  at  regular  distances,  along 
the  ledge,  she  took  her  parasol,  which  she 
had  tilted  against  the  rail,  while  she  set 
forth  the  meat,  and  with  the  carved  ivory 
point,  pushed  the  bits  of  meat  gently  in  to 
the  lion.     Soon  they  were  all  gone. 

Beckford  longed  to  stroll  by  and  watch 
the  majestic  beast  as  he  fed  himself  on  the 
bonnes  touches  which  his  strange  admirer 
bestowed  upon  him.  But  a  refinement  of 
chivalric  feeling  that  would  have  adorned 
the  long  ago-tenant  of  the  Hotel  de  Modaie 
told  him  that  it  would  be  intrusion  on  a 
scene  occultly  consecrated,  he  knew  not 
how. 

The  caressing  crooning  began  again,  after 
the  meat  had  vanished.  Every  now  and 
then  he  caught  the  word  "^gisthe," 
uttered  with  the  oddest  cadence.  It  was 
as  plaintively  tender  as  the  rain-dove's 
note. 

The  scene  must  have  lasted  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Then  the  little  woman  turned 
lingeringly  from  the  cage,  and  walked  slow- 
ly off,  keeping  her  large  humid  eyes  fixed 
on  the  tawny  beast  until  she  got  beyond 
the  line  of  view. 

With  the  recollected  air  still  deeper  on 
her,  she  returned  as  she  had  come,  till  she 
reached  the  walk  on  the  side  of  the  Quai 
Saint  Bernard,  which  she  followed  along  to 
the  main  entrance  at  the  Place  Walhubert. 

Beckford  saw  the  gardien  in  his  shiny 
cap  with  the  number  on  it,  and  his  well- 
worn  uniform,  bow  in  his  turn  most  re- 
spectfully to  the  tiny  woman,  who  returned 
his  salutation  with  an  old-time  dignity. 
Through  the  palings,  he  saw  the  black  fig- 
ure outlined  against  the  gray  river  as  the 
light  steps  took  it  along  the  Quai. 

After  it  had  disappeared,  he  put  his 
things  together,  and  hurried  out.  As  he 
passed  the  cage  of  old  Robert,  he  paused 
to  look  at  the  glorious  creature.  He  was 
lying  down,  but  his  massive  head  with  the 
eyes  wide  open  was  erect.  There  was 
something  heroic  about  the  sturdy  animal. 
His  full  mane  was  black,  and  the  large  tuft 
on  the  end  of  his  tail  which  stretched  de- 
jectedly along  the  floor  of  the  cage,  was  of 
the  same  color. 

With  the  unflinching  directness  of  a  lion's 
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regard,  the  large  yellow  eyes  fixed  them- 
selves on  Beckford  for  a  moment  and  then 
turned  wearily  away,  as  if  "  Robert "  were 
dreaming  of  freedom  and  the  desert  days. 

Beckford  only  remained  a  moment,  and 
then  passed  out.  As  he  approached  the 
gardien  he  said  to  the  middle-aged  robust 
fellow: 

"  Who  is  that  lady  that  just  went  out  ? 
She  has  been  feeding  the  big  lion." 

"  That  is  a  strange  history,  Monsieur," 
said  the  man  with  the  unctuous  conscious- 
ness of  a  raconteur  who  knows  the  value  of 
his  tale.  He  removed  his  shiny  cap  and 
smoothed  the  thin  hair,  brushed  sleekly 
from  one  side  of  his  head  across  to  the 
other,  with  his  wrinkled  hand. 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  it,"  said  Beck- 
ford, moving  toward  a  seat,  and  taking  out 
a  cigarette  leaf  and  tobacco  pouch.  He 
seated  himself  and  rolled  his  paper  cigar. 

The  gardien  cast  a  glance  toward  the 
cage  of  old  Robert,  and  adjusted  his  cap 
comfortably.  Then  he  began  with  the 
air  of  a  reciter: 

"  Years  ago.  Mile.  Zita  Lebrun  was  a 
very  pretty  girl.  The  young  men  thought 
so.  She  was  very  gay,  yet  naive  and  modest. 
She  was  woman  enough  to  fall  in  love  with 
a  common  soldier,  although  a  wine-mer- 
chant with  a  large  business  wished  to  make 
her  his  wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
wine-merchant  herself,  and  her  father  had 
a  little  sum  of  money  laid  by.  Zita's  ^^/ was 
to  be  a  nice  one. 

"  She  was  twenty  years  old  when  she  told 
-^gisthe  Desjardins" — Beckford  leaned 
forward  at  the  name,  and  put  his  head  on 
his  hand,  forgetting  to  smoke  his  cigarette 
— "  that  she  would  marry  him.  For  two 
or  three  months  they  led  the  happiest  life 
in  the  world,  for  he  was  a  frank,  big  fellow, 
true  as  gold  and  as  brave  as  a  lion. 

"  Then  came  the  orders  for  his  corps  to 
go  to  Africa.  It  was  a  great  blow  to  poor 
Zita.  She  was  a  sensitive  girl,  full  of  feel- 
ing, and  it  almost  broke  her  heart  to  part 
with  her  lover.  They  wished  to  be  married 
before  he  started,  but  the  parents  of  Mile. 
Lebrun  would  not  allow  it.  A  husband  for 
Zita  should  at  least  have  a  corporal's  pay. 

"  The  day  came  when  the  troops  were 
to  start.  The  evening  before  the  sad  day 
the  lovers  met.  Zita  was  tearful  and  triste, 
-^gisthe  tried  to  cheer  her  up. 

**  *  But  if  you  should  be  killed,  ^gisthe!' 
she  said,  and  she  clung  to  him,  shuddering. 

"  *  I  shall  not  be  killed,  petite.     There  is 


no  danger  of  having  any  serious  action; 
and  look  at  me  and  say  if  you  do  not 
think  I  can  withstand  sickness,'  said  her 
lover,  drawing  up  his  tall  figure  to  its 
highest. 

"  *  Oh,  I  will  come  to  you,  my  Zita!  iEgis- 
the  Desjardins  keeps  his  word,  my  dear  one. 
Courage  !  You  must  be  a  soldier!s  wife, 
and  when  I  am  general  you  shall  be  proud 
of  me.  Of  course,  I  shall  come  back. 
Why  not?' 

"  Poor  Mile.  Zita  clung  to  her  big  lover 
and  felt  a  little  comforted,  but  not  alto- 
gether. He  was  going  to  leave  her,  and 
they  seemed  to  have  just  begun  to  love 
each  other.  But  his  confidence  inspired 
her,  and  she  liked  the  promise  he  had  given 
her,  he  who  had  never  broken  his  word. 

"  They  parted  with  kisses  and  tears. 
The  next  day  the  corps  started  for  Africa. 
Zita  came  to  the  station  to  see  them  off, 
and  to  embrace  her  lover  for  the  last  time 
before  he  left  her.  As  he  folded  her  in 
his  arms  just  before  getting  on  the  train, 
she  said  to  him  imploringly :  *  Tell  me 
again  that  you  will  come  back  to  me, 
^gisthe.' 

"  The  soldier  looked  tenderly  down  into 
her  upturned  eyes,  and  taking  her  small 
face  between  his  bronzed  .hands,  said,  with 
a  smile  :  *  Zita,  I  will  come  back.  Even 
Death  must  not  separate  us,  my  dear.  I 
have  never  broken  my  promise,  little  one, 
and  I  tell  you  to  'look  for  my  return. 
Remember  !     It  is  the  word  of  ^gisthe." 

"  He  pressed  her  to  him-  and  then  hur- 
ried into  the  train.  Zita's  little  white 
handkerchief  Vaved  a  good-by  to  him,  and 
he  was  gone. 

"  It  was  six  months  later  that  bad  news 
came  to  the  home  of  the  Lebruns. 

"  i^gisthe  Desjardins  had  gone  out  with 
a  companion  into  the  country.  They 
came*  upon  a  lion  cub.  The  mother  was 
away.  They  thought  they  would  capture 
the  little  fellow  for  the  Garden  here. 
They  secured  it,  and  were  carrying  it  off 
through  the  woods,  when  suddenly  there 
was  a  crash  through  the  undergrowth. 
The  men  started  to  run.  ^gisthe  stum- 
bled and  fell,  and  before  his  companion 
could  turn,  or  level  his  weapon,  the  mother- 
lion  had  sprung  upon  him.  Poor  fellow! 
the  fierce  beast  mangled  him  so  terribly 
that  he  died  before  they  could  get  him 
back  to  camp. 

"  The  soldier  who  was  with  -^gisthe 
had  shot  the  lion  dead.     The  young  cub 
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was  brought  here  to  the  Garden,  and  by 
the  great  care  bestowed  upon  it,  grew  up 
into  a  magnificent  African  lion." 

"  That  is  Robert,  isn't  it?  "  cried  Beck- 
ford,  who  had  followed  the  gardietCs  unc- 
tuous delivery  with  rapt  attention. 

"That  is  Robert !"  answered  ihtgardien^ 
with  a  strong  sense  of  this  dramatic  point 
in  the  story.  He  waited  a  moment  as  if  to 
give  it  the  benefit  of  a  rhetorical  pause, 
taking  off  the  shiny  cap  and  carefully  rub- 
bing his  head  with  an  enormous  square  of 
red  cotton.  Then  he  deliberately  put  his 
handkerchief  away,  adjusted  his  cap,  and 
resumed  his  story. 

"  Poor  Zita  Lebrun  was  prostrated  with 
grief  by  the  dreadful  news.  She  was  such 
a  sensitive,  frail,  loving  girl.  The  result 
was  a  brain-fever  that  threatened  her  life. 
The  light,  smiling  assurance  her  lover  had 
given  her  had  rooted  itself  in  her  mind, 
and  it  was  very  strong  during  her  illness. 
She  would  cry  out:  *You  said  you  would 
come  back,  ^Egisthe.  You  promised  me. 
You  will  not  break  your  word  to  Zita. 
Come  back,  iEgisthe  !     Come  back  !" 

"  But  she  was  young,  and  she  recovered. 
After  a  short  time  she  was  able  to  go  out, 
pale  and  wan,  but  convalescent.' 

"  You  see,"  said  the  gardieuy  with  an- 
other look  in  the  direction  of  old  Robert's 
cage,  "  sometimes  a  little  thing  does  more 
than  one  could  imagine.  Poor  iEgisthe 
was  the  honestest  of  men,  and  really  care- 
ful about  his  word.  When  he  told  his 
trembling  sweetheart  that  he  would  come 
back,  he  hadn't  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
he  would.  His  corps  was  not  expected  to 
remain  in  Africa  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
there  really  was  hardly  any  danger  from 
conflict,  because  there  was  not  a  probabihty 
of  their  being  engaged.  He  knew  his  per- 
fect health  and  felt  he  would  weather  the 
climate. 

"  I  am  sure  his  only  thought  in  promising 
Zita  that  he  would  come  back  was  to  com- 
fort her  as  one  does  a  child  by  saying  the 
hopeful  thing  in  a  confident  way.     He  did 


not  know  what  would  come  from  his  half- 
playful  promise  to  this  frail,  sensitive  girl. 

"  If  -^gisthe  had  not  made  that  promise 
Mile.  Zita  might  now  be  a  happy  wife  and 
mother,  with  children  about  her  in  a  quiet 
home.  But  she  has  not  married  and  never 
will,"  and  the  gardien  sighed  a  little.  "  She 
thinks,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice, 
"  that  her  lover's  soul  is  in  that  lion!  she 
believes  that  he  kept  his  word,  and  came 
back  to  her  this  way. 

"  This  idea  took  possession  of  her  with- 
in a  week  after  the  young  lion  arrived. 
She  came  to  see  him  as  soon  as  she  got 
around.  Her  visits  to  him  from  that  time 
have  been  daily  through  all  these  years, 
except  when  the  weather  is  too  bad.  She 
got  to  bringing  him  the  choicest  bits  of 
meat,  and  she  talks  to  him,  and  calls  him 
by  her  lover's  name. 

"The  strange  thing  is  that  the  lion 
seems  to  know  her,  and  when  he  looks  at 
her  with  his  big  eyes  he  has  something  of 
the  appearance  of  ^gisthe,"  said  the  old 
man  again,  lowering  his  tone. 

"  She  comes  at  this  early  hour,  when 
hardly  any  one  is  in  the  Garden,  and  stays 
sometimes  ten  minutes,  sometimes  half  an 
hour.  She  comes,  talks  with  her  lover, 
feeds  him,  and  goes  away  happy. 

"  Her  father  and  mother  are  dead,  and 
she  and  her  sister  live  by  themselves  on  a 
little  money  that  was  left  them,  enough 
for  their  small  wants  Mile.  Zita  always 
comes  here  alone,  however. 

"  And  that  is  the  story ,'^  said  the  gardietiy 
taking  out  his  red  square  of  cotton  cloth 
and  blowing  his  nose  vigorously,  with  a 
sympathetic  air,  and  certain  importance. 

."  And  you  ? "  said  Beckford,  who  had 
listened  with  the  acutest  interest.  "  Are 
you  connected  with  the  story  ? " 

"  I  was  the  soldier  with  ^gisthe  when 
the  lioness  killed  him,*'  said  the  gardien, 

Beckford  dropped  a  franc  piece  into 
his  hand,  and  walked  slowly  back  to  No. 
12,  Rue  Jacob. 

John  /.  d  Becket 


AN  AUGUST  RUNE. 

Tone?i  of  lurquoist:,  Ixonze  ^nii  gray — 
Tauny  mtsifluw  i^nrl  wintk  astray — 
[.aTiibfiit  nif^ht  and  slumh'rous  day. 
August  comes  rlrcjiniily  by  ; 
Mystical  petals  of  wliite  and  red, 
rioaiin^'  whrrc  blnomed  the  roses  dead. 
(After  1  five's  end  meet  h  slumber's  bed — 
Lo  !  poppies  i^^leam  out  from  the  rj'c.) 

Fitful  clifints  from  the  hidden  thrush — 

'Ma^ic  rifJs  in  the  dre:imy  hush) — 

tiorsf's  t[ii]i],  lind  lilies'  f^ush^ 

August  cnmcs  tniriquilly  by; 

Qiiesiiffninj^  heart  ai  nilnCn  though  thou  see 

Sumtiicr  depart,  yet  Ofijaln  to  thee 

Toy  sh-ill  return,  ji^cund.  blithesome^  free, 

Un tieij;hted  by  plaint  or  by  sigh  ! 

J/t^/en  Chase. 


DINING  IN  PERSIA. 


NE  of  the  most 
curious  features 
of  civilization  is 
the  differences 
existing  in  the 
customs  of 
cooking  and 
eating.  The 
physical  nature 
of  man  is  every- 
where the  same, 
and  yet  what  he 
eats  and  how  he  eats  it,  differ  as  the  lan- 
guages he  speaks.  Climate,  undoubtedly, 
regulates  this  in  a  large  measure,  affecting 
as  it  does  vegetation,  or  the  amount  of  car- 
bon required  in  the  system ;  but  the  reasons 
for  the  various  methods  of  the  serving  of 
food  are  more  obscure,  although  traceable 
in  some  cases  to  the  origin  and  condition 
of  a  people,  and  in  others  to  the  religion 
of  a  people.  As  European  civilization, 
through  commerce  or  conquest  and  in- 
creased means  of  communication  becomes 
more  widely  diffused,  the  tendency  to  adopt 
European  cookery  is  gradually  gaining. 
But  in  Asia  we  see  primitive  methods  and 
entirely  distinct  dishes  still. in  full  practice. 
Persians  of  the  highest  rank,  for  example, 
who  have  been  in  Europe,  have  learned  to 
eat  at  a  table  with  knives  and  forks,  and  give 
state  dinners  entirely  in  the  Continental 
style,  with  French  dishes  served  in  the 
French  manner.  But  even  they,  when 
alone  in  the  seclusion  of  the  auderoon  or 
harem,  prefer  to  eat  as  their  ancestors  did, 
while,  of  course,  all  othel*  Persians  still 
cling  with  the  prejudice  of  race  and  reli- 
gion to  the  native  food,  and  the  methods 
of  serving  it. 

As  this  entirely  differs  from  anything  we 
are  accustomed  to,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
learn  how  a  Parisian  eats  and  drinks  at 
home. 

All  Persians  are  early  risers.  This  is 
partly  because  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  the  middle  of  the  day  is  too  warm 
to  move  about  and  transact  business,  and 
partly  because  the  summons  to  prayer  is  at 


three  in  the  morning,  and  at  sunrise;  whe- 
ther he  chooses  to  rise  to  prayer  or  not  at 
three,  the  Persian  is  always  up  and  dressed 
at  sunrise,  and  business  begins  soon  after. 

Before  leaving  the  auderoon^  the  Per- 
sian of  all  sexes  and  ages  takes  a  cup  of 
coffee  or  tea,  and  a  piece  of  bread.  The 
Turk  always  takes  coffee,  but  the  Persian 
generally  prefers  tea,  well  sweetened,  but 
without  milk;  occasionally  he  adds  a  few 
drops  of  lemon,  or,  perhaps,  tourchee,  the 
expressed  juice  of  limes.  Sometimes,  es- 
pecially in  winter,  a  raw  egg  is  dropped  in 
the  tea.  The  bread,  which  is  called  sand- 
jiSk,  is  unleavened,  but  well  salted.  It  is 
in  long,  thin  sheets,  the  width  of  a  pillow- 
case, but  twice  the  length.  It  is  eaten 
fresh,  and  when  crisp  and  warm  from  the 
bakery  is  exceedingly  palatable.  After 
his  tea  and  sandji^k,  the  Persian,  of  both 
sexes,  takes  a  few  soothing  whiffs  on  the 
kalian  or  water-pipe,  and  then  goes  to 
work.  This  is  all  that  any  Persian  takes 
before  noontime,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  cup 
of  tea,  or  a  pipe  at  intervals,  especially 
when  making  calls,  or  transacting  import- 
ant business. 

At  noontime  a  light  lunch  of  bread  and 
fruit  is  taken.  The  latter  is  abundant 
and  excellent.  The  figs  are  good,  the  ap- 
ricots are  large  and  rich,  and  the  grapes 
are  unsurpassed.  A  pound  may  be  bought 
for  half  a  cent  by  a  native  A  Euro- 
pean pays  more,  possibly  a  cent.  The 
melons  are  also  exceedingly  abundant,  and, 
as  everyone  knows,  of  superior  quality. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  musk-melons  of 
Ispahan?  In  winter,  cheese  and  dried  fruits 
take  the  place  of  fresh  fruits.  Cucumbers 
are  eaten  in  large  quantities,  and,  if  one  can 
afford  it,  he  generally  dresses  a  s^lad  of 
lettuce,  or  some  such  toothsome  greens, 
cutting  up  with  it  some  smalf  tender  onions. 
Sometimes  a  cup  of  tea  finishes  off  the 
lunch;  but,  in  any  case,  a  pipe  or  a  cigar- 
ette. It  is  then  quite  in  order  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  to  throw  oneself 
on  his  rug,  if  in  the  house,  or  under  a  tree 
or  the  shady  side  of  a  wall,  if  a  day  lab- 
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orer,  and  take  a  siesta.  Those  who  have 
nothing  to  do,  men  about  town,  often  spend 
the  afternoon  in  the  tea-houses,  equivalent 
to  our  liquor  saloons,  and  smoke  and  drink 
tea,  and  sometimes  a  sherbet.  But  when 
the  sun  drops  down  in  the  west,  and  the 
distant  snow-capped  ranges  cast  long  shad- 
ows over  the  plains,  and  the  voice  of  the 
muezzin  calls  to  evening  prayer,  all  wend 
with  one  accord  to  their  homes,  and  the 
streets,  whether  in  village  or  city,  become 
nearly  deserted.  Men  seek  the  seclusion 
of  the  auderooHy  where  no  one  may  disturb 
them,  and  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  equiv- 
alent to  our  dinner,  becomes  the  business 
of  the  hour.  This  meal  is  not  taken  in  a 
hurry;  the  work  of  the  day  is  over;  all 
calling  or  visiting  is  done  by  daylight; 
there  are  no  theatres,  nor  operas,  nor  pub- 
lic concerts,  nor  balls  after  dinner  to  sum- 
mon one  away;  what  music  there  is  is  in 
the  auderoon;  and  hence  the  lord  of  the 
house  and  his  family,  whether  wealthy  or 
poor,  can  make  an  evening  of  it. 

The  dinner  is  served  on  a  large  copper 
tray,  placed  on  the  floor.  The  Persian  does 
not  sit  cross-legged  like  a  Turk,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  is  not  a  Turk.  But, 
because  he  is  a  Persian,  he  sits  on  his  knees 
and  heels;  that  is,  he  kneels  as  if  in  prayer, 
and  falls  back  on  his  heels.  If  any  one 
thinks  this  is  an  easy  posture  to  keep  at 
meal-time,  or  through  life,  for  that  matter, 
let  him  try  it!  I  tried  it  once  at  a  Persian 
dinner,  and  at  one  moment,  as  I  reached 
forward  to  take  a  mouthful,  I  was  in  danger 
of  sprawling  over  the  entire  dinner,  soup, 
ragouts,  roast  and  all.  At  another  moment, 
perhaps,  my  knees  would  ache  as  if  on  the 
rack.  The  Persians  acquire  the  habit  in  in- 
fancy, and  their  joints  thus  become  supple. 
This  is  the  national  posture.  In  old  age,  or 
in  hours  of  weariness,  one  may  have  a  cush- 
ion at  his  back,  but  he  still  retains  the 
national  position  to  which  his  limbs  have 
been  educated.  Thus  at  a  Persfan  dinner 
a  dozen  gentlemen  may,  perhaps,  be  seen 
seated  in  this  way  on  a  rug,  dipping  out 
choice  bits  from  a  common  dish  with  their 
right  hands. 

Little  is  said  during  the  meal,  but  at 
intervals  the  host  may  select  a  choice  titbit 
and  place  it  with  his  fingers  in  the  mouth 
of  a  favored  guest.  This  pleasant  custom 
is  less  prevalent  than  formerly,  but  is  still 
quite  an  earnest  mark  of  affection  if  shown 
to  a  favorite  child. 

The    meats  are  all  cooked  more   thor- 


oughly than  we  are  accustomed  to  eat  them, 
and  generally  in  small  pieces.  Thus  carv- 
ing is  entirely  dispensed  with.  If  roast 
game  or  lamb,  for  example,  are  cooked 
whole,  the  cooking  is  so  thorough  that  the 
meat  can  be  easily  torn  apart  with  the 
fingers.  Rice  cooked  in  the  oriental  fash- 
ion, seasoned,  and  every  kernel  separate,  is. 
of  course,  a  staple  dish  at  every  Persian 
dinner.  It  is  always  wholesome  and  satis- 
fying. 

Thoroughly  strict  Mohammedans  take 
nothing  to  drink  during  the  meal  but  water, 
or  light  sherbets,  made  chiefly  of  lemon,  or 
lime  juice,  with  the  added  flavor  of  pressed 
grapes,  or  wild  cherries.  But  those  who 
are  lax  in  their  practices,  or  Europ^anized^ 
indulge  in  the  wines  of  the  country,  which 
are  pure,  although  not  well  cured.  Such 
easy  livers  also  drink  arrack  before  the 
dinner,  sometimes  to  excess.  But  they 
have  strong  heads,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  show 
the  results  on  the  following  morning.  As 
the  Prophet  forbade  only  wines,  evidently 
knowing  nothing  of  the  potency  of  rum, 
they  can  take  arrack  with  a  free  conscience. 

When  the  dinner  is  over,  a  basin  and 
ewer  are  brought  to  the  guests,  the  water 
scented  with  roses,  and  poured  over  their 
fingers.  After  the  dinner  tray  and  dishes 
are  removed,  the  host  and  his  guests  move 
to  another  end  of  the  apartment,  or  to  an 
adjoining  room,  and  coffee  is  served  d  la 
TurquCy  in  tiny  china  cups,  placed  in  small 
holders  of  filagree,  called  zarfs.  American 
travellers  have  often  inveighed  against 
coffee  as  prepared  by  orientals,  because 
they  find  it  thick  and  muddy.  But  are  not 
the  looks  of  the' beverage  secondary  to  the 
flavor?  Orientals  make  no  attempt  to  have 
their  coffee  clear.  When  they  wish  it  good 
they  roast  it  on  the  same  day  it  is  to  be 
taken.  They  grind  it  just  before  cooking; 
this  may  be  done  by  a  coffee  mill  quite 
different  from  ours,  or  by  pounding  it  in  a 
mortar.  The  latter  is  considered  the  pre- 
ferable process.  In  any  case,  the  coffee  is 
reduced  to  a  powder  as  fine  as  the  finest  St. 
Louis  flour.  When  it  is  cooked,  the  sugar 
is  boiled  with  it,  and  only  the  amount  of 
water  is  used  which  will  suffice  to  fill  the 
number  of  cups  required.  If  more  than 
three  cups  are  needed,  then  more  coffee 
pots  are  used,  each  being  on  the  fire  at 
once,  in  order  that  all  may  be  equally  fresh 
and  hot  when  served.  The  coffee  is  al- 
lowed to  boil  up  exactly  three  times,  and 
no  more.     No  settling  is  put  into  it,  but  it 
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is  served  at  once.  When  poured  into  the 
cup  it  stands  a  moment,  but  must  on  no 
account  be  shaken.  A  sediment  settles  at 
the  bottom  of  each  cup,  but  around  the 
edge  there  is  a  bead  just  such  as  one  may 
see  around  a  glass  of  ale.  The  cofifee,  when 
drunk,  is  thick  like  chocolate,  although 
taken,  of  course,  without  milk,  but  the 
aroma  and  the  flavor  are  entirely  beyond 
any  cafe  noir  prepared  even  in  Paris.  If 
people  drink  coffee  with  their  eyes,  then 
the  French  method  is  preferable.  But  if 
they  drink  it  with  their  lips  in  order  to  get 
the  very  essence,  the  last  quintessence,  as  it 
were,  of  the  glorious  berry  of  Mocha,  then 
the  Turkish  way  is  the  only  way  of  cooking 
and  drinking  coffee. 

A  favorite  method  of  preparing  cofifee  for 


breakfast  in  the  east  is  to  cook  it  without 
water,  but  only  with  milk.  When  I  was 
travelling  in  Asia  Minor,  I  would  send 
out  for  a  quart  of  milk  in  the  morning, 
before  starting  for  a  day's  ride  on  horse- 
back. When  the  milk  was  almost  boiling 
I  would  drop  in  the  sugar  and  the  cofifee. 
On  boiling  up  the  third  time  it  would 
be  lifted  ofif  the  fire.  With  this,  some 
sandji^k  and  two  eggs,  I  would  ride  until 
evening  brought  us  to  a  wayside  hostel, 
where  I  could  have  dinner,  and  a  spare 
corner  for  my  rug  and  mattress.  For  such 
travel  I  would  exchange  the  richest  palace 
car  that  runs  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco, — when  I  have  the  time  for  it ! 

S.  G.  W.  Benjamin, 


AT  THE  GOLDEN  GATE. 


[San  Francisco.] 


To-morrow,  when  the  sun  sets, 

My  love,  my  love  will  be 
Sailing  and  sailing  westward 

Across  the  world  of  sea. 
I  reck  not  of  the  tempest ; 

I  love  the  noble  deep ; 
But.  following  her  foamy  track, 

Broad,  severing  leagues  will  creep. 

This  last  night,  when  the  sun  sets, 

My  love,  my  love  will  be 
Beside  me  at  a  banquet 

Of  feast  and  melody  ; 
Her  soft  white  breast  will  shimmer 

Above  soft  clouds  of  lace — 
But,  mid  the  music  and  the  mirth, 

The  hours  will  fleet  apace. 

Drag  day  behind  thee  swiftly. 

Thou  misted  winter  sun  ! 
Speed  on  the  eve  of  tryst ing, 

But  stay  ere  it  be  run  ! 
And  dally  with  the  morrow. 

That  ousts  the  friendly  night. 
And  wings  the  hour,  which  banishes 

My  ghost  of  dead  delight. 


A  slender  form  lace-vestured ! 

Gold  tresses  gemmed  with  flowers  I 
Clear  cheeks,  with  love  and  music 

Blush-rosed  till  morn's  young  hours  I 
Blue  eyes  with  rapture  radiant, 

But  haunted  by  distress ! 
Low  tones  as  soft  as  kisses!  Touch 

That  thrills  like  a  caress ! 

Quaflf  we  the  foaming  crystal ! 

His  pain  the  Saxon  scorns ; 
Nor  have  we  held  life's  roses 

Without  their  little  thorns. 
To-night  we  give  to  gladness. 

Speech — tender  now,  now  tease : 
To-night  shall  sparkle  like  the  wine — 

At  noon  you  cross  the  seas. 

A  slender  form  fur  mantled  ! 

A  piteous  blue  eye  ! 
Slim  hands  in  mine  that  linger! 

A  voice  that  sobs  good-bye ! 
A  rose-cheek  paled  with  sorrow ! 

A  drooping,  quivering  lip! 
A  kerchief  waved  as,  outward  bound. 

Sheers  off  the  stately  ship ! 


I  love  green  Junes  in  England, 

Australia's  bright  and  free ; 
And  California's  forests 

Are  fairyland  to  me. 
But  of  all  lands  green  and  golden 

There  is  none  I  love  so  well. 
Though  starved  with  cold  or  scorched  with  heat. 

As  that  where  you  may  dwell. 

Douglas  Sladen, 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  day,  begun  so  happily  by  Gem,  was  i 
drawing  to  a  dreary  close.  The  pro- 
gramme decided  upon  by  the  pair  of  pious 
plotters — each  in  her  individual  way  a  sen- 
sationalist— included  hood-winking,  up  to 
a  given  point,  the  girl  who  would  inevita- 
bly hasten  the  bursting  of  the  bomb  by  her 
passionate  partisanship  of  the  criminal. 

Mrs.  Manly  could  not  meet  her  child's 
ingenuous  eyes,  or  hear  her  prattle  praise 
of  her  friend,  and  successfully  dissemble 
her  indignation.  She  had  but  one  resort : 
the  talons  of  The  Idiosyncrasy  dragged  her 
from  her  couch  of  ease  to  her  bed  in  the 
darkened  inner  apartment.  The  odor  of 
ether,  stealing  through  the  transom  of  the 
parlor,  revealed  the  situation  to  Gem  before 
she  entered.  A  whispered  exclamation  of 
dismay  broke  from  her. 

"  Mamma  is  ill,  and  she  seemed  so  bright 
this  morning !" 

"  I  will  not  come  in,  then,"  said  Karen 
as  softly.  "  But  I  will  wait  here  to  know 
how  she  is." 

"  Very  bad  !"  was  Gem's  report.  "  She 
hardly  knew  me,  she  is  so  stupefied  by  that 
dreadful  drug  !  Fanny  is  used  to  giving  it, 
but  1  am  always  frightened." 

She  was  a  fond  and  faithful  daughter, 
and,  except  to  take  a  hasty  luncheon,  did 
not  stir  from  the  sitting-room  all  the  after- 
noon. By  four  o'clock  Fanny  emerged 
from  the  inner  chamber  to  announce  sotio 
voce  that  "  it  was  passing  off."  By  five,  a^ 
feeble  voice  called  for  Gem. 

Mrs.  Manly's  complexion  was  sanguine, 
and  her  spirits  were  on  the  gentle  rise.  She 
patted  her  daughter's  cheek  and  promised 
to  be  *'  all  right  soon." 

"  1  feel  as  if  Natural  Slumber  would  visit 
me  now,  my  darling,"  she  added,  in  firmer 
tones.  "  Would  you  mind  sitting  in  the 
other  room  with  your  book  while  poor 
Fanny  gets  an  hour's  rest  ?  She  is  quite 
fagged  out,  and  no  wonder !" 

Unsuspicious  Gem  ensconced  herself  du- 
tifully by  her  favorite  window,  a  volume 


Karen  had  lent  her  in  hand  ;  and  for  the 
next  hour-and-a-half  divided  her  attention 
between  the  pages  and  the  gay  scene  with- 
out, her  ear  all  the  while  alert  for  sounds 
from  the  convalescent's  room. 

Natural  Slumber  proved  propitious  and 
prolonged  her  stay.  The  tide  of  vehicles, 
riders,  and  pedestrians  up  and  down  the  hill 
capped  by  Cliff  Cottage,  was  ebbing  by 
reason  of  the  nearing  dinner-hour,  when, 
between  her  bowed  shutters,  the  girl  saw 
Bertie  saunter  around  the  bend  of  the  road 
and  come  toward  the  hotel  in  company 
with  four  other  young  fellows.  About  a 
dozen  yards  above  the  piazza  they  paused, 
apparently  to  watch  an  approaching  ex- 
cursion steamer. 

"  How  becoming  white  is  to  that  boy  ! " 
thought  our  little  maiden,  in  the  matronly 
strain  feminine  nineteen  indulges  in  toward 
masculine  three-and-twenty. 

Bertie's  white  flannel  tennis  suit  was 
fresh  and  fashionable.  His  snowy  cap  sat 
the  blond  curls  jauntily  ;  his  racket  was 
in  his  left  hand,  and  he  drummed  upon  the 
netting  with  his  right,  as  upon  a  mandolin, 
while  he  talked.  A  cigar  was  between  his 
lips.  He  was  graceful,  indolent  and  hap- 
py, the  embodiment  of  midsummer  con- 
tent. 

"  He  is  growing  handsome,  or,  is  it  be- 
cause I  know  him  better?"  mused  Gem,  in 
the  same  affectionately  patronizing  mood. 
"  I  used  to  think  him  an  affected  boy." 

The  boy  had  turned  sharply,  even  fierce- 
ly, upon  one  of  the  group,  whose  sneering 
laugh  Gem  could  see  and  hear.  They  were 
so  near  that  she  saw  the  sun-bronzed  face 
she  was  commending  change  pallidly,  his 
eyes  gleam  blue  lightning.  He  took  his 
•  cigar  from  his  lips  ;  there  was  a  breathless 
exchange  of  question  and  reply  ;  the  racket 
was  dropped.  Bertie  took  a  step  forward. 
A  blow  straight  from  the  shoulder,  like  the 
leap  of  a  swordcane,  full  upon  the  sneering 
mouth,  sent  his  interlocutor  reeling  to  the 
ground.  Before  his  comrades  could  inter- 
fere, Bertie  kicked  the  prostrate  figure  over 
and  over,  as  he  might  an  empty  barrel,  until 
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he  lodged  in  the  evergreens  barring  the  edge 
of  the  bank  from  the  highways. 

Wheeling  upon  the  astonished  trio  of 
spectators,  his  visage  livid  with  passion,  the 
"  boy "  seemed  to  interrogate  them,  his 
eyes  flaming  from  face  to  face.  Getting 
prompt,  and,  it  would  seem,  humble  an- 
swers, Bertie  smiled  grimly,  as  Gem  had 
never  imagined  he  could  look,  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  walked  rapidly  into  the  cen- 
tral corridor  of  the  hotel,  binding  up  his 
bleeding  hand  with  his  handkerchief. 

In  passing  the  Manlys'  window  he 
glanced  darkly  toward,  it  but  saw  no  one. 
Gem  had  fallen  back  in  her  chair,  shocked 
almost  to  swooning. 

"  I  never  knew  lambs  could  bark  and 
bite^'  she  half  sobbed,  half  laughed,  in  re- 
covering her  senses. 

She  was  thrilling  and  quaking  from  head 
to  foot.  Terror  at  being  the  eye-witness 
of  a  real  fight  that  drew  blood  on  both 
sides,  pridje  in  the  cherub's  mastery  of  a 
noble  art  she  had  not  credited  him  with 
possessing,  and  in  his  prowess  in  extin- 
guishing in  ten  seconds  a  man  several 
inches  taller  and  many  pounds  heavier  than 
himself,  and,  surmounting  both  these  emo- 
tions, something  keener  and  sweeter  than 
either,  novel  and  non-analyzable  by  her 
experience,  dominated  and  frightened  her. 
She  was  really  afraid  of  the  doughty  youth. 
She  inwardly  catalogued  the  glance  he  had 
cast  at  the  window,  as  "  fell,"  and  tried  to 
speculate  upon  the  probabilities  that  he 
had  an  ungovernable  temper,  yet  had 
never  liked  him  one-tenth  so  well  be- 
fore. 

At  seven  o'clock,  the  Gillettes  descended 
the  staircase,  the  mother  resting  upon  the 
daughter's  arm.  The  pretty  old  lady 
moved  more  slowly  than  she  had  the  week 
before;  her  skin  was  like  ivory  which  is  be- 
ginning to  show  age  ;  now  and  then,  her 
lips  faded  into  blue-white  that  startled  the 
lookers-on.  If  Karen  noted  the  change, 
she  held  her  peace,  and  no  shade  of  solici- 
tude dimmed  the  affectionate  smile  with 
which  she  talked  now  to  her  parent,  ignor- 
ing the  shortness  of  breath  that  obliged 
them  to  halt  for  a  second  upon  the  lowest* 
landing.  As  they  turned  toward  the  din- 
ing-room. Amy  and  Grace  Wilkes  met 
them,  the  younger  sister  with  a  cluster  of 
sweetbrier  buds  and  blossoms,  which  she 
held  blushingly  up  to  Mrs.  Dumaresque. 

"  They  came  from  our  bush."  said  the 
child,  timidly. 

"  Thank  you,  dear,"  caressing  the  brown 


curls.  "  Sweetbrier  will  always,  after  this 
summer,  remind  me  of  you.*' 

The  four  walked  together  to  the  door  of 
the  dining-room.  Mr.  Romeyn  and  Bertie, 
entering  the  rotunda  from  another  side, 
hastened  to  overtake  them  and  accompany 
Mrs.  Gillette  and  her  daughter  to  their  seats. 

The  sisters,  from  the  table  occupied  by 
themselves  and  their  parents,  saw  indig- 
nantly what  the  Gillettes  did  not  remark — 
the  stares,  furtive,  curious,  and  insolent, 
directed  towards  the  quartette.  Their 
modest  station  at  the  side  of  the  great  hall 
was  the  focal  point  of  all  eyes.  Even  the 
waiters  lingered  to  look  at  them  in  passing 
hither  and  yon.  Two  or  three,  who  affect- 
ed the  supercilious  "  assistant's  "  manner, 
rather  than  the  superb  suavity  of  their 
principal,  nudged  one  another  grinningly; 
the  most  fashionable  dames  present,  with 
solitaire  earings  like  head-lights  for  gleam, 
and  imported  slaughter  of  native  accent 
upon  their  mouths,  pointed  out  "  the  latest 
sensation  "  and  "  our  budding  scandal,  me 
dear,"  to  newcomers.  The  objects  of  all 
this  observation  chatted  as  easily  and  smiled 
as  pleasantly  as  \^as  their  wont,  bestowing 
even  less  attention  than  usual  upon  the 
babbling,  clinking,and  clacking  world  about 
them. 

"  That  is  what  I  call  perfect  breeding !" 
said  Mrs.  Wilkes  aside  to  husband.  "  Can 
she  be  as  unconscious  as  she  appears  ?" 

"  She  has  eyes,  and  more  wits  than  all  the 
confounded  crew  put  together !"  growled 
the  store- keeper  and  prospective  legislator. 
"  It's  clear  grit!  that's  what  it  is — and  wom- 
an's grit  at  that  !  The  best  article  of  the 
kind  in  the  market — warranted  a  fit,  every 
time!  But  I'd  give  a  year's  profits  and 
my  best  Jersey  cow  to  have  her  clean  out 
of  this,  and  eating  short-cake  and  rasp- 
berries with  us  at  home  this  very  minute! 
I'm  sick  of  hotel  cooking  and  hotel  ways  !  " 

"  An  accident  upon  the  tennis-court  ?  or 
in  boating?"  queried  Mrs.  Gillette,  notic- 
ing the  court-plaster  upon  Bertie's  hand. 

"  I  skinned  it  against  a  nasty  blo-o-ke 
— don't  you  know?"  the  Anglican  smack 
successfully  disguising  the  slang  phrase. 
The  cherubic  eyed  his  marred  knuckles 
in  rueful  admiration,  funny  enough  in  it- 
self. "  Lost  me  temper  and  hurt  me  to-o-e, 
kicking  the  be-eastly  thing  into  the  lake — 
don't  you  know  ?" 

"Poor  block!"  said  Kar#n.  "Let  us 
hope  it  could  swim." 

But  she  had  intercepted  a  warning 
glance  from    his  quondam    guardian,  and 
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on  their  way  out  after  dinner  accosted  Mr. 
Romeyn  in  a  mirthful  undertone. 

"  What  has  the  absurd  boy  been  doing  ?" 

"His  duty r  savagely.  "I  beg  your 
pardon  !"  as  she  looked  quickly  at  him. 
**  Bertie  is  a  famous  boxer,  and  a  fellow 
whom  he  would  style  "  a  cad,"  not  know- 
ing his  gifts  in  that  line,  tried  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  deficiency  in  the  matter  of 
weight  and  height — and  got  left.  That  is 
the  tale  in  brief." 

"  Bertie  is  as  brave  as  he  is  sweet,"  said 
Karen,  thoughtfully.  "  And  a  true-hearted, 
leal  friend." 

"  You  are  right !" 

The  response  was  so  grave  that  she  re- 
turned from  her  troubled  wonder  as  to 
whether  Gem  might  possibly  be  mixed  up 
in  the  fracas.  Something  in  the  set,  color- 
less face  looking  sternly  forward,  brought 
the  blood  from  her  heart  to  her  cheeks — 
the  impotent  pain  pure  women  with  sen- 
sitive consciences  who  have  inspired  love 
they  cannot  return,  know  so  well.  The 
hurt  she  had  dealt  that  forenoon  was 
deep,  and  she  could  offer  not  so  much  as 
a  drop  of  balm.  But  for  the  preoccupation 
of  this  reflection,  she  must  have  become 
the  sooner  aware  of  the  stir  of  something 
strange  and  adverse  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  social  waters. 

As  the  four,  Bertie  and  Mrs.  Gillette 
leading  the  way,  strolled  up  the  piazza,  the' 
crowd  parted  conspicuously  to  the  left 
and  right,  yet  nobody  seemed  conscious  of 
their  neighborhood.  Promenaders  looked 
fixedly  at  each  other,  and  talked  faster,  or 
espied  something  of  absorbing  interest  far 
out  upon  the  lake,  or  fell  into  moody  ab- 
straction that  drew  the  eyes  to  the  floor, 
or  into  vacancy.  It  could  hardly  have 
been  by  chance  that  not  one  of  many 
acquaintances  met  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter in  the  long,  deliberate  progress  to  the 
upper  curve  where  the  twain  had  held 
court,  evening  after  evening,  for  a  month 
past.  There  the  Wilkeses  in  a  body  were 
grouped  with  overstudied  carelessness 
around  the  easy-chair  set  ready  for  the  old 
lady. 

Her  breath  was  uncertain  and  unequal 
in  thanking  them  for  the  courtesy  ;  her 
smile  was  a  flickering  ray. 

"Pray  Heaven  she  may  not  guess  what 
is  going  on  !"  Mrs.  Wilkes  found  oppor- 
tunity to  breathe  into  her  helpmate's  ear, 
"  She  hasn't  the  strength  for  it." 

Then  the  worthy  souls  began  to  make 
such  diligent  talk  that  the  rest  of  the  little 


party  were  drawn  in,  and  those  who  stood 
and  sat  aloof,  but  attentive,  remarked  how 
shamelessly  the  convicted  creature  was 
"carrying  on  with  those  men  !" 

Alas  !  those  who  were  near  were  few, 
those  who  held  themselves  apart,  many. 
Besides  Mr.  Romeyn,  Bertie,  and  the 
Wilkes  family,  no  one  approached  her  who 
was  but  yesterday  a  queen.  People  turned 
in  the  promenade  at  the  swell  of  the  curve 
of  the  noble  portico  with  the  precision  of 
sentinels  upon  their  beat.  The  few  who 
were  caught  above  the  infected  district 
beat  a  retreat  to  the  corridor  bisecting  the 
wing,  and,  through  it,  made  their  way  to 
safer  regions.  "  The  awful  circle  of  the 
^^banned'*  was  drawn  as  distinctly  about  the 
central  group  as  though  defined  by  govern- 
mental edict. 

Until — to  the  amusement  of  the  men 
and  the  horror  of  the  women — Emmett 
Morgan,  who  had  taken  an  afternoon  off, 
his  wife  having  her  mother's  society,  and 
spent  it  in  pUying  chess  upon  the  Dales' 
porch,  and  to  whom  no  one  dared  whis- 
per a  syllable  of  recent  disclosures,  ap- 
peared at  the  upper  end  of  the  piazza  ac- 
companied by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Dale,  and 
the  three  attached  themselves  forthwith  to 
the  party  under  fire.  Mrs.  Dale  accepted 
smilingly  the  chair  offered  by  Mr.  Romeyn; 
the  Captain  bent  low  over  Mrs.  Gillette's 
hand,  and  then  remained  standing  by  her, 
and  luckless  Emmett,  resting  a  hand  on  the 
back  of  Karen's  chair,  leaned  toward  her 
ear  to  retail  an  amusing  story  Mrs.  Dale 
had  just  told  him. 

The  sensation  produced  by  this  mani- 
festation of  culpable  ignorance  or  astound- 
ing effrontery  on  the  part  of  the  young 
Benedict  was  so  palpable,  that  Karen, 
raising  her  beautiful  eyes,  sparkling  with 
laughter  excited  by  the  anecdote,  heard 
the  rustle  and  murmur.  Her  startled  look, 
as  it  swept  the  scores  of  faces  turned  upon 
them,  all  bearing  varieties  in  degree  of 
one  sentiment,  caused  Emmett  to  follow  it. 

Reviewing  the  scene  in  a  calmer  mo- 
ment, he  could  compare  the  shock  to  noth- 
ing but  the  agony  of  a  mote  that  accident- 
ally crosses  the  focus  of  a  solar  micro- 
scope. He  and  his  friends  were  suddenly 
ranged  upon  a  stage  in  the  merciless  blaze 
of  light  that  scorched,  while  it  blinded. 

Everybody  was  staring  at  them.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  instant,  people  had 
turned  their  chairs  to  get  a  better  look  ; 
strollers  looked  over  their  shoulders;  men 
leaned  against  pillars  and  surveyed  them 
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f,fx/ily:  women  even  lifted  eye-glasses  in 
reckless  impertinence. 

'1  hus  for  one  blinding  second, — then  the 
throng  broke  into  sections,  and  into  knots 
that  resumed  idle  or  serious  chat.  But  it 
was  a  second  he  never  forgot.  The  next, 
he  shifted  his  p^^ition  instinctively  to 
snield  the  pale  face  of  his  companion 
from  cruel  scrutiny.  Her  eyes  were  dis- 
traught with  asking  and  misgiving — appeal 
that  re'  ailed,  as  in  a  flash  of  light,  what 
they  had  said  to  him  on  the  afternoon  of 
his  arrival  at  Mackinac,  when  they  looked 
up  at  him  standing  with  his  bride  upon 
the  balcony,  the  instant  in  which  he 
recognized  in  the  brilliant  brunette  of  the 
tableau  below  his  old  acquaintance. 

"In  Heaven's  name  I"  she  uttered,  low 
and  huskily,  "  what  does  it  mean  ?  What 
have  I  done  ?" 

"Nothing!  nothing!  hush!** 

For  around  the  corner  of  the  building 
tripped  Mrs.  Manly's  maid,  smart  and 
smirking,  with  a  note  in  her  -hand. 

It  was  for  Mrs.  Dumaresque.  Opening 
it  mechanically,  she  glanced  down  the 
page,  and,  as  if  still  dazed,  passed  it  to 
Kmmett. 

"Shall  I  read  it  aloud?"  he  inquired, 
when  he  had  run  it  over. 

"If  you  please." 

It  was  in  Gem's  handwriting. 

"Dkarkst  Mrs.  Dumaresque: 

"  This  is  not  I  who  write  ;  it  is  mamma. 
She  has  been  ill  all  day,  but  finds  herself  so 
much  better  to-night — in  fact,  so  well,  that 
she  bugs  for  the  pleasure  of  your  society. 
And  would  you  have  the  infinite  com- 
plaisance (this  is  still  mamma  who  speaks  I) 
to  recite  I^sca  for  us  this  once  more? 
Mrs.  CaniLTon  is  extremely  anxious  to  hear 
it  as  rendered  by  you.  Bring  Mr.  Romeyn, 
Mr.  (iates," — the  witch  had  written  "///^ 
U/fi(/ia'ti<'s,'*  then  crossed  it  out, — "  the 
D.iU's,  Wilkeses, — in  short,  all  your  court 
with  you,  most  gracious  Lady  and  Queen 
(that's  a  touch  of  mamma  again!),  and  make 
golden  one  leaden  hour  of  an  invalid's 
dreary  day. 

"  So  prays  mamma.  To  which  petition, 
1,  (ieni,  who  love  you,  add  Amen  !" 

"  \\  S.  I  wanted  to  go  for  you  in  my 
own  person,  which  is  never  *  proper,'  but 
niamma  thought  this  formal  recjuest  would 
be  in  better  taste  for  suppliants." 

There  was  a  second  postscript  which 
Enunett  did  not  read  aloud  : 

"  Coffn\  my  darling,  won't  you  ?  I  have 


not   seen   you   for  eight-and-a-half  bonis, 
and  1  am  untlurimg:     Lovingh', 

Mrs.  Gillette  arose  with  the  rest  when  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Manly *s  apartment.  Something  in  her  lack 
of  alertness  caught  her  daughter's  eye- 
She  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment,  forgetful 
of  her  own  perplexity. 

"  Mamma,  are  you  not  well  ?  Would 
you  like  to  go  to  your  room  instead  ?" 

"Dol*  urged  Mrs.  Wilkes.  "I  will 
stay  with  you  while  the  young  people  are 
listening  to  the  recitation." 

The  fine  old  figure  was  straightened: 
a  lovely  bloom  tinted  the  faded  face. 

"  Fie  I  ^it !  You  must  not  make  me  out 
to  be  superannuated.  I  shall  never  be 
past  liking  to  see  young  people  happy,  or 
enjoying  my  daughter's  triumphs.  I  shall 
be  well  rated  for  that  last  word  when  I  do 
suffer  myself  to  be  taken  up-stairs.  So, 
it  behooves  me  to  stay  below  as  long  as  I 
can." 

Before  Emmett  could  offer  his  arm,  Mr. 
Romeyn 's  was  extended  and  accepted. 
Karen  fell  back,  undesignedly,  to  Bertie's 
side,  and  perceived  how  it  had  happened, 
as  he  spoke  under  his  breath. 

"  I  say — if  you  don't  want  to  keep  that 
*  skit,'  "  designating  the  note  she  was  twist- 
ing abstractedly  between  her  fingers,  "  I 
am  partially  acquainted  with  a  fellow  who 
would  1-i-i-k-e  to  lay  it  away  among  his 
meme-entoes — you  know." 

Vis  whimsicalities  always  amused  her. 
The  low,  musical  laugh  that  answered  him 
was  like  a  girl's;  but  Mr.  Romeyn's  fore- 
head was  lined,  as  with  sudden  pain,  in 
hearing  it. 

"  What  if  your  *  fellow  '  should  not  value 
it  when  you  are  better  acquainted  with 
him  ?"  she  rejoined,  banteringly. 

Nevertheless,  the  little  billet  rustled  into 
his  left  breast-pocket  as  they  entered  Mrs. 
Manly's  parlor. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Clkopatra  lay  in  high  state  among  silken 
cushions  of  many  colors.  An  India  shawl, 
of  fabulous  value  in  the  days  when  only 
rich  j)eople  wore  such,  was  flung  across  her 
feet.  A  generous  sluice  of  cold  air  had 
dispelled  the  fumes  of  ether,  and  the  breath 
of  a  big  boxful  of  violets,  with  which  Ber- 
tie (iates  had  paid  a  philopcena  forfeit  to 
Ciem,  was  banishing  the  memory  of  the 
drug. 
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In  the  midst  of  her  wrath,  whicl\  was 
deep,  and  her  useless  regrets,  which  were 
sincere,  the  straining  after  dramatic  effect, 
which  had  become  second  nature  with 
Mrs.  Manly,  was  visible  in  every  appoint- 
ment for  the  scene  of  the  evening.  The 
stage  was  dressed  for  a  denouement  that  was 
to  be  historical.  From  her  couch  she 
commanded  the  semi-circle  of  chairs,  which 
was  artistically  irregular.  Her  gown  was 
pale  lavender,  trimmed  with  black  lace. 
Gem's,  of  white  China  silk,  was  girdled  with 
lavender  that  shaded  harmoniously  with 
her  mother's  robe.  The  light  was  stronger 
than  either  of  them  liked  to  have  it  at 
these  informal  receptions.  Mrs.  Cameron 
asked  that  the  silken  shade  which  general- 
ly tempered  the  glare  might  be  dispensed 
with  to-night.  She  needed  clear  light  for 
her  netting. 

The  exemplary  matron  was  drawn  up  in 
force  upon  a  high-backed  chair  at  her 
cousin's  righthand.  A  trail  of  hempen 
meshes  lay  across  her  lap;  her  strong 
fingers    manipulated    and    concjuered    the 


stout  threads  in  a  relentless  fashion  that 
suggested  her  probable  method  of  handling 
heart-strings.  Her  face  was  as  calm  as 
the  Jungfrau  on  a  clear  January  morning. 
Before  coming  to  the  tribunal  where  she 
was  to  act  as  prosecutor,  witness,  and  judge, 
she  had  locked  her  door,  and,  upon  knees 
well  used  to  the  posture,  asked  the  bless- 
ing of  righteous  Heaven  upon  the  task  laid 
to  her  hand. 

Her  equanimity  acted  like  bromide  and 
lavender  upon  Mrs.  Manly's  nerves,  and 
awed  Clara.  At  sight  of  it,  the  latter 
felt  ashamed  of  the  unladylike  heat  with 
which  she  had  regarded  her  husband's  tru- 
ancy, and  the  actual  hatred  that  had 
fluttered  her  pulses  at  thought  of  Karen 
Dumaresque.  Would  she  ever  be  able  to 
emulate  the  marble-like  composure  of  this 
eminent  Christian  philanthropist?  She, 
too,  had  her  work.  The  dozenth  faint- 
buff  doyley  was  to  be  a  memento  forever 
to  her  of  this  eventful  occasion.  As  she 
plied  the  needle  with  cold,  humid  fingers, 
she  stitched  into  the  intricate  design  of  in- 
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terla^jng  and  infinitely  be-spoked  wheels, 
»ij%|/env;ful  trepidation  »he  dared  not  be- 
tray in  her  mother's  presence. 

Li^ht'hearted,  light-focjted  Gem  flitted 
at><jut  the  rorjm,  pulling  a  fold  straight 
here,  settling  a  flower  there,  picking  up 
with  the  tongs  a  falling  coal,  adjusting  her 
mother's  screen,  and  breaking  into  inter- 
mittent murmurs  of  song,  until  Mrs.  Man- 
ly remarked  plaintively  upon  her  **  fidgetti- 
neHH," 

**  Forgive  me  !"  pleaded  the  child,  stoop- 
ing to  kiss  the  i^etulant  lij^s.  "I  don't 
know  what  ails  me  to-night;  I  feel  as  if 
something  awfully,  transcendently  delicious 
were  just  about  to  hapi>en.  I  suppose  it  is 
because  you  are  so  much  better,  mamma, 
dear,  and  that  we  are  to  have  another 
Dumaresque  evening.  TAaf  is  enough  to 
set  my  pulses  to  dancing." 

Not  a  word  replied.  Mrs.  Manly  closed 
her  eyes  and  fanned  herself  nervously. 
Mrs.  Morgan's  head  bent  lower  over  her 
work.  There  was  as  much  expression  in 
Mrs.  (Cameron's  face  as  in  a  new  grayish 
slate.  Fanny,  who  had  never  been  more 
handy,  discreet,  and  demure  than  while 
arranging  her  mistress  and  setting  the  room 
in  order  for  "  company,"  had  her  own  flurry 
of  spirits,  but  it  was  not  a  formless  mystery 
of  expectation.  When  she  retired  from  the 
scene  of  action  at  Mrs.  Manly's  gracious 
bidding,  it  was  not,  as  that  lady  suggested, 
to  "  have  a  holiday  evening  with  the  other 
maids." 

**  Lock  the  bed-room  door  on  the  inside, 
Fanny,  and  go  out  this  way,"  was  also  an 
order  susceptible  of  ingenious  construction. 
The  door  was  locked,  Init  the  key  went  off 
in  Fanny's  pocket.  She  had  not  studied 
stage-tricks  under  Mrs.  Manly  for  four 
years  in  vain. 

Voices  and  steps  in  the  corridor  heralded 
the  party  for  whom  preparation  had  been 
made;  (iem  flew  to  the  door  before  the 
leader  of  the  band  could  knock. 

They  entered  with' a  playful  show  of  pro- 
fessional parade.  Mrs.  (iillette  and  Mr. 
Romeyn  were  first;  Karen  came,  last  of 
all,  upon  elate  Hertie's  arm.  Mrs.  Cameron 
and  her  daughter  bowed  ;  the  hostess 
saluted  eMus'ively  with  her  fan.  There 
was  a  tumult,  merry,  but  subdued,  in  con- 
sitleration  of  the  invalid's  recent  indisposi- 
tion, in  seating  the  company.  The  room 
was  ijuite  full  when  all  were  settled.  Mrs. 
Ctillette  had  the  arm-chair  of  honor;  Bertie 
dropped  upon  the  rug  at  her  feet;  Kmmett, 
'^"•nving    his    example,   drew   up   a  foot- 


cushion  in  froot  of  his  wife,  and  bestowing 
himself  thereupon,  rested  his  elbow  upon 
her  knee. 

Clara  blushed  brightly  at  the  action. 
She  knew  that  mamma  thought  it  indecor- 
ous, yet  had  her  life,  or  the  preservation  of 
mamma's  favor,  depended  upon  it,  she 
could  not  have  repelled  the  dear,  affec- 
tionate fellow.  Her  heart,  hungry  and 
sore,  responded  with  an  eager  bound  to 
the  public  demonstration  of  love  and 
preference.  After  all,  he  did  belong  to 
her,  and  vaunted  the  truth. 

Mrs.  Cameron,  better  versed  in  mascu- 
line deceits,  drew  her  threads  hard,  and 
narrowed  the  line  of  her  tight  lips.  The 
sugar-plum  of  uxorious  display  on  the  part 
of  a  faithless  spouse  was  a  stale  trick.  She 
had  seen,  through  a  convenient  crevice  of 
the  front  shutters,  what  Clara  had  not — 
Emmett's  attitude  of  tender  homage  not 
three  minutes  before  the  receipt  of  Mrs. 
Manly's  note;  had  witnessed,  too,  Karen's 
transfer  of  it  to  him  for  the  public  reading. 

"  As  an  honest  woman  might  pass  over 
her  private  letters  to  her  husband!"  thought 
the  virtuous  matron. 

The  pleasant  ripple  of  chat  was  arrested 
presently  by  Mrs.  Manly's  somewhat  awk- 
ward introduction  of  the  pretext  for  her 
invitation.  Karen  came  gracefully  to  her 
relief  as  she  bungled  volubly  and  halted 
senselessly. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  familiar  room; 
the  environment  of  friends;  the  exclusion 
of  the  outer  line  of  curious  and  insolent 
faces — wrought  peaceful  gratitude  within 
her  soul.  -^(fr<f  she  was  safe!  When  Gem 
had  fluttered  to  her  side,  and  stolen  an  arm 
about  her,  she  could  have  clasped  the  child 
to  her  heart  and  broken  into  wild  weeping, 
so  great  was  the  revulsion  of  feeling.  The 
lustre  of  unshed  tears  was  yet  upon  her 
eyes,  a  moved  smile  on  her  lips  as  she 
arose  for  the  recitation  she  had  assured 
Mrs.  Manly  "it  was  a  pleasure,  not  a 
trouble,  to  give." 

"  We  wouldn't  press  you  to  repeat  it, 
only  Mrs.  Cameron  would  like — in  fact,  is 
just  burning  with  desire  to  hear  you  in  this, 
your  masterpiece,"  the  kinswoman  de- 
clared. 

The  zinc  woman  testified  her  flaming 
desire  by  folding  the  hempen  lace  and  lay- 
ing it  upon  the  table;  then  overlapping  the 
strong  hands,  that  could  look,  cruel  upon 
her  gray  poplin  gown  she  fastened  her 
unwinking  eyes  upon  the  high-bred,  sensi- 
tive face  of  the  speaker. 
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The  deadening  grayness  of  Mrs.  Camer- 
on's complexion,  and  the  dilation  of  her 
eyes  as  the  tale  proceeded,  were  something 
to  behold  and  never  to  forget.  Up  to  this, 
she  had  felt  that  the  creature  defied  her, 
with  other  spotless  women,  in  flaunting  the 
garb  of  respectability.  Now,  she  and  they 
in  the  concrete.  Virtue  in  the  abstract, 
and  Providence  (of  course)  were  insulted 
openly.  The  story  of  lawless  love,  reckless 
passion,  attempted  homicide,  and  Heaven 
only  knows  what  other  monstrous  implica- 
tions! was  recited  for  her  pleasure — at  her 
request!  The  selection  was  Mrs.  Manly 's. 
Mrs.  Cameron  never  read  poetry  or  novels. 
But  who  was  to  know  that?  The  First 
Directress  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Association 
of  the  Lisbon  Church,  the  prospective 
lecturer  of  the  Chicago  S.  S.  Convention, 
stood  committed  to  an  ungovernable  desire 
to  hear  Lasca  ! 

"  A  poem  of  Western  life  and  adventure," 
her  cousin  had  said.  **  Just  the  thing  to 
furnish  an  admirable  opening  for  your 
catechism." 

Bertie  tingled  all  over  with  malicious 
glee  at  seeing  the  stiffening  eye-balls  roll 
portentously  from  Clara  to  Mrs.  Manly, 
resting  en  route  rebukefully  upon  the  un- 
conscious son-in-law,  who  saw  only  Karen's 
speaking  face  as  she  gave  the  lines: 

•'  But  once,  when  I  made  her  jealous  for  fun, ' 
At  something  I'd  whispered,  or  looked,  or 

done. 
One  Sunday,  in  San  Antonio, 
To  a  glorious  girl  on  the  Alamo,' — 
She  drew  from  her  garter  a  dear  little  dagger, 
And — sling  of  a  wasp!  it  made  me  stagger! 
An  inch  to  the  left,  or  an  inch  to  the  right, 
And  I  shouldn't  be  maundering  here  to-night. 
But  she  sobbed,  and,  sobbing,  so  swiftly  bound 
Her  torn  reboso  about  the  wound. 
That  I  quite  forgave  her.     Scratches  don't 

count 
In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande." 

The  gray  woman's — by  now — bloodless 
lips  actually  parted  when  the  garter  was 
named,  as  a  fish  comes  up  to  the  top  of 
the  water  for  air.  They  stirred  again  at 
the  "  torn  reboso."  The  unknown  garment 
might  be — probably  it  was — d.  petticoat ! 

The  recitation  over,  the  granitic  auditor 
continued  to  regard  the  smiling  sinner  with 
hard,  wide  eyes  until  the  bulging  gaze  drew 
the  notice  of  others.  An  odd  pause  and 
constraint  passed  upon  the  group.  Mrs. 
Cameron  cleared  her  throat.  Clara's  very 
feet  became  ice  at  the  sound;  her  heart 
rolled  over  slowly,  then  lay  still  for  one 
awful  second. 


"May  I  ask,  Mrs. — ahem!  Dumaresqve! 
if  you  know  anything  personally  of  frontier- 
life  ?  Not,  of  course,  of  such  a  disreputable 
career  as  that  described  in  your  favorite 
poem,  but  of  army  and  garrison  life  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Karen,  tranquilly.  "  I  lived 
in  garrison  on  the  frontier  for  some  years, 
and  made  long  journeys  with  the  regiment 
over  the  plains." 

"  In  company  with  your  husband,  Lieu- 
tenant— afterward  Captain — De-»i<zr-ick,  I 
presume  ?" 

Karen's  great  dark  eyes  looked  right  at 
her;  her  countenance  was  immovable. 

"  With  my  husband,  as  you  say.  I  went 
out  to  a  garrison  immediately  upon  my 
marriage." 

"  What  were  some  of  the  forts  in  which 
you  lived  ?" 

The  answer  was  prompt  and  composed. 

"  Fort  Wingate,  Fort  Lincoln,  Vancou- 
ver Barracks,  and  others.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  army-life  and  army-men,  Mrs. 
Cameron,  Captain  Dale  can  tell  you  more 
than  I  of  forts  and  fort-people." 

The  resolute  stare  was  not  diverted  by 
the  reference. 

"  May  I  inquire  at  which  station  you 
changed  the  pronunciation  of  your  name, 
and  why  ?" 

Response  came  from  an  unlooked-for 
quarter.  It  was  Mrs.  Gillette's  voice — 
steady  and  sweet — that  took  up  the  word. 

"It  was  at  my  earnest  request  after  she 
returned  to  my  home.  Nothing  in  the 
English  language  justifies  the  eccentricity 
of  *  Demarack.'  There  is  even  less  war- 
rant in  the  original  French.  It  is  never  too 
late  to  right  a  wrongs  thing." 

"  The  drollest  trick  of  pronunciation  I 
ever  ha-appened  upon  was  in  the  ca-ase  of 
the  na-ame  of  a  little  cross-ro-oards  settle- 
ment in  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,"  drawled  Bertie,  so  lazily,  one 
might  have  thought  him  drowsy,  and  bored 
to  boot.  "  The  na-atives  call  it  *  Da-a-rby.' 
I'll  allow  a-any  of  you  ten  guesses  in  which 
to  fi-ind  out  how  it  is'  spelled,  and  give  my 
gold  wa-atch  to  the  one  who  gets  it  ri-ight 
at  one  guess." 

"  D,e,r,b,y,  of  course!"  from  Emmett. 
"  That's  English,  you  know." 

"  D,a,r,b,y  !"  somewhat  snappishly  from 
Gem.  "We  see  through  the  catch  with 
half  an  eye." 

Mrs.  Cameron's  strident  tone  cleft  the 
nonsense. 

"I  should  think  that  regard  for  your 
husband  would   have  dictated   adherence 
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to  the  method  preferred  by  him.  Espe- 
cially, as  it  is,  I  believe,  the  one  universally 
adopted  by  other  families  of  the  name." 

"  You'll  never  gue-e-ss  if  you  try  a-all 
ni-ight,"  continued  imperturbable  Bertie. 
"  Listen!  E,n,r,o,u,g,h,t,y!  'Pon  my  honor 
every  letter  of  that!  and  then  to  be  ca-alled 
*  Da-ar-by!'  Its  worse  than  *Chu-umley* 
for  "  Chol-mon-de-ley,"  and  *  Beecham  ' 
for  *  Beauch-a-mp* — don't  you  know  ! 
The  Virginians  are  great  upon  barba-arities 
like  tha-at,  you  know.  There's  a  fa-amily 
in  Richmond  called  *  Tolliver — ' 


"I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Gates!"  Mrs. 
Cameron  waved  her  hand  imperiously. 

"  Beg  yours,  I'm  sure!" — cocking  his 
saucy  head  from  his  lowly  position — **  but 
I  believe  I  have  the  flo-o-o-r  !" 

A  burst  of  laughter,  louder  and  longer 
than  the  cause  warranted,  threatened  to  end 
ingloriously  what  everybody  present  appre- 
ciated as  a  wordy  fencing-match. 

"  I  know  a  man  in  our  part  of  the  coun* 
try — "  Mr.  Wilkes  was  saying,  when  Mrs. 
Manly  brought  up  her  reserves  to  support 
her  ally.  Marion  Harland. 


A  SUMMER  MORNING  IN  A  NORWEGIAN  VILLAGE. 
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THERE  is  a  hillside  covered  with  wav- 
ing grass,  red  on  the  tops,  which  grows 
blithely  among  the  huge  boulders.  There 
are  patches  here  and  there  of  gardens  and 
flowers;  there  are  little  houses  with  turf 
covered  roofs  and  "  forget-me-nots " 
blooming  upon  the  turf.  A  narrow  street 
straggles  down  the  hill,  with  a  few  tribu- 
tary lanes  straggling  up  the  hills. 


It  is  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the 
northern  sun  has  already  been  shining 
brightly  on  the  little  valley  for  three 
hours. 

At  the  foot  of  the  street  is  a  lake  so  deep 
and  clear  and  blue  that  it  looks  like  a 
great  turquoise.  On  the  farther  side  of  the 
lake  the  steep  mountains  tower  thousands 
of  feet,  their  tops  crowned  with  snow  that 
never  disappears,  while  scores  of  deep 
ravines,  filled  with  snow,  hang  like  frayed 
fringe  from  the  summits.  Here  and  there 
brooks  from  the  melting  snows  plunge 
headlong  toward  the  lake,  or  spread  out 
like  bridal  veils  gleaming  with  diamonds, 
and  mirrored  in  the  lake. 

The  old  boat-houses  are  open,  and  the 
plash  of  oars  echoes  from  the  mountain- 
side. Beside  a  boat  they  have  just 
launched,  stand  two  girls.  Their  fair  hair 
blows  loosely  about  their  faces  and  hangs 
in  a  plait  down  their  backs.  A  red  cloth 
waist  laced  in  front  confines  the  full  bust 
and  covers  the  sturdy  back.  A  white 
shirt  shows  above  the  waist,  with  long  full 


sleeves  which  are  fastened  above  .the 
elbows,  showing  the  strong  sunbrowned 
arms,  which  can  pull  a  boat  in  a  storm,  or 
caress  a  babe  with  equal  ease.  The  black 
skirt  is  coarse  woollen  homespun,  and 
clings  to  the  strong  limbs,  above  the  neat 
ankles  and  the  heavy  home-made  shoes. 

The  boat  is  of  fine  curved  lines,  sharp  at 
bow  and  stern,  light  but  strong. 

One  of  the  girls  leaps  lightly  in  the 
stern,  the  other  gives  a  quick  push  and  a 
rippling  laugh,  and  leaps  after  her  com- 
panion; in  a  twinkling  the  oars  are  out,  and 
away  they  glide  over  the  mirror  lake  with 
a  thousand  feet  of  water  beneath  them. 

An  old  boatman  standing  near  tells  me 
that  the  larger  one  who  gave  the  laugh  as 
she  pushed  off  the  boat  is  to  be  married  to- 
morrow to  Ole  Larsen,  her  sweetheart,  who 
is  expected  from  Stavanger,  where  his  fish- 
ing-boat now  lies,  just  returned  from  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  with  a  great 
catch. 

I  wander  up  the  street  again  and  watch 
the  little  golden-haired  children  play 
around  the  door-steps  of  stone,  the  women 
milking  the  little  cows  and  goats  before 
they  are  sent  up  the  mountain  to  graze. 


Perched  upon  a  rock  by  the  side  of  the 
street,  with  green-sward  between  the 
outcroppings  of  the  ledge,  is  the  house  of 
my  host,  Lars  Anderson.  It  is  built  of 
plain  unpainted  boards  which  time  has 
turned  to  the  gray  of  the  rocks. 

Its  one  story  is  roofed  at  one  end  with 
large  flat  stones  that  were  split  from  some 
neighboring  boulder;  the  other  end  has  only 
a  board  roof,  while  the  centre  is  gorgeous 
with  green  turf  bespangled  with  yellow 
pansies.  Flowers  bloom  in  beds  at  the 
front  and  side.  A  long,  low  window  with 
sijiall  panes  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
front,  and  lights  the  principal  room  of  the 
house. 

The  red  painted  door  is  open,  and  a 
cheery  God  Aforgen^  Kom  ind,  from  the 
hostess  intimates  that  the  Fntkost  is 
ready.  Brook  trout,  eggs,  black  bread,  and 
milk  make  the  meal,  and  the  walk  in  the 
fresh  air  has  made  the  appetite. 

A  heavy  table  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  room  has  the  under  part  painted 
red,  while  the  top  is  the  yellow  of  the 
wood,  worn  with  many  scrubbings. 

The  walls  are  plastered  and  colored  a 
light  blue,  and  under  the  window  is  a  long 
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Laugh  on,  girls,  and  be  merry 
while  the  summer  sun  bids  you; 
perhaps  you  are  happier  than 
Ole  and  Eric. 

Harald  Hansen,  the  guide, 
here  comes  to  say  that  the 
Stolk  jarra  is  ready,  and  it  is 
time  to  say  good-by  to  this 
fair  valley  and  its  fair  dwellers. 

As  we  wind  up  the  mountain 
road,  and  the  whole  valley  and 
lake  lie  spread  out  like  a  map, 
still  can  be  heard  the  laughter 
of  the  girls  mingled  with  the 
sighs  of  "the  waterfalls,  and 
the  faint  odor  of  the  new- 
mown  hay. 

James  Symington, 
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Let  Fortune  frown  or  smile ! 

With  steady  patience  I  can  bear  it  all ; 
I  have  my  joy  the  while, 

And  lo !  she  cannot  make  it  great  or  small. 

Let  troubles  come  or  go, 

The  past  is  mine  and  cannot  fadeaway ; 
And  there  shall  come,  I  know. 

Out  of  these  storms,  a  still,  untroubled  day. 

The  glories  of  the  light. 

Because  I  saw  them  once,  are  ever  mine. 
And  in  the  blackest  night 

Across  my  spirit's  casement  bars  they  shine 


Old  voices  will  not  die ; 

How  should  they,  when   their   echoes  are 
so  sweet  ? 
And  in  their  melody 

My  broken  friendships  are  again  complete. 

Old  kisses  on  my  brow, 

The  pressure  of  dear  hands  upon  my  palm. 
Are  with  me  always  now, 

And  in  the  peace  of  love  my  heart  is  calm. 

I  find  no  weaiy  day 

But  has  its  recompense  of  joy  revealed  ; 
Love  meets  me  on  my  way, 

And  by  his  magic  touch  my  wounds  are 
healed. 


Let  Fortune  smile  or  frown. 

She  is  my  friend  for  gifts  of  long  ago ; 
And  I  am  not  cast  down. 

And  not  elated,  by  her  joy  and  woe. 

Isaac  Ogiien  Rankin, 


THE  THREE  MISS  MURFREES. 

A  Sketch. 


E  had  been  going 
to  the  Pugama- 
wassa  House  for 
years  and  years. 
Everyone  knew 
everyone  else  at 
the  Pugama- 
vvassa  House, 
and  a  new  arri- 
val was  looked 
upon  with  sus- 
picion and  disdain.  The  only  way  for  her 
(or  him)  to  make  friends  was  to  go  into 
ecstasies  over  the  beautiful  view  from  our 
piazza,  and  to  exclaim  loudly  that  there 
was  nothing  so  fine  in  any  land;  or  if  she 
could  only  make  out  the  outline  of  "  Peg- 
gy's nose"  on  the  mountain-side  on  her 
very  first  attempt  to  espy  it  in  the  mass  of 
irregular  green  against  the  blue  sky,  her 
welcome  was  sure  to  be  a  warm  one,  and 
she  would  straightway  be  taken  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Pugamawassa  family. 

For  we  were  one  family,  the  boarders  at 
the  Pugamawassa  House;  summer  after 
summer  each  came  there  and  occupied  the 
same  room,  and  the  same  table;  and  the 
same  waitress  smiled  from  behind  the  same 
chair.  Any  change  in  the  furniture  of  a 
room,  or  any  change  in  the  domestic  ser- 
vice of  the  house,  was  a  subject  for  gen- 
eral discussion.  If  Mrs.  Blank's  bed  had 
been  shoved  to  the  left  to  make  room  for 
a  fine  new  wardrobe,  it  was  the  occasion  for 
a  grand  reception  in  Mrs.  Blank's  room, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of 
the  change.  If,  as  now  and  then,  it  would 
happen  every  few  years,  a  new  chamber- 
maid startled  the  trustful  feelings  of  the 
occupants  of  a  floor,  no  one  rested  until 
the  new-comer  had  stood  the  time-honored 
test  of  finding  a  stray  dollar  under  the 
bureau  and  returning  it  to  its  lawful  owner  ; 
meanwhile,  everyone  was  in  a  flutter  of  ex- 
pectation as  to  the  result.  If  the  jovial 
hosts  (for  they  were  more  like  hosts  than 
hotel  proprietors)  bought  a  new  chest  of 
drawers  for  the  old-fashioned  hall,  it  was 
put  on    exhibition  for  at   least  two   days. 


when  everyone  could  comment  upon  it; 
and  the  purchase  of  a  new  horse  was  the 
occasion  of  general  felicitation.  In  short, 
it  was  a  dear  old  place,  and  we  compla- 
cently bore  the  knowledge  that  we  had  set- 
tled down  in  the  only  comfortable  summer 
home  in  the  United  States. 

One  day,  the  ladies  were  seated  in  the 
great  hall-way  that  divided  the  parlor,  filled 
with  roomy  rocking-chairs,  cosy  little  ta- 
bles for  quiet  "  rubbers,"  a  big  open  fire- 
place, and  an  antediluvian  piano,  from  the 
dining-room  with  its  straight  rows  of  alter- 
nate tables  and  side-boards,  shining  with 
brightly  polished  silver  and  glass.  This 
hall-way  was  the  popular  place  to  sit  of  a 
morning,  because  it  was  always  cool  (even 
during  that  fearful  heat  of  '87),  and  the  fa- 
vorite view  could  be  seen  from  the  large 
window-doors.  Yet  it  was  not  exposed  to 
the  mischievous  breeze  which  would  whisk 
off  neatly-rolled  skeins  of  silk,  upset  work- 
baskets,  send  needles  and  thimbles  and 
numberless  spools  rolling  out  onto  the 
grass,  and  take  all  the  dignity  out  of  the 
most  carefully-prepared  bangs. 

The  floor  of  the  hall  was  oak,  with  a  care- 
less profusion  of  bright-colored  rugs.  To 
the  right,  just  before  the  great  dining-room, 
was  the  little  oflice  separated  from  the  hall 
by  an  alcove,  which  framed  in  the  genial 
face  of  Uncle  Joe,  the  bachelor  brother  of 
the  host,  the  good-natured  butt  of  all  the 
connubial  jokes  imaginable,  the  good  angel 
of  babies  in  stealing  odd  sweet-meats  for 
them;  and  the  friend  of  boys,  in  slyly 
opening  the  dining-room  doors  for  them 
after  meal  hours.  Against  every  available 
wall  stood  an  old-fashioned  chest  of  draw- 
ers, of  which  each  member  of.  the  house- 
hold possessed  one  drawer.  Those  draw- 
ers! No  one  would  have  given  up  her  own 
particular  drawer  for  anything  in  this 
world,  not  even  for  another  drawer  that 
didn't  require  so  much  stooping;  and  there 
would  repose,  year  in  and  year  out,  various 
relics — shawls,  books,  bats,  and  balls,  in 
unquestioned  security. 

Then  to  the  side  of  the  great  winding 


MAKING    THE    MOST    WONDERFUL    TIDY 


Staircase  was  the  wonderful  curiosity  shop 
with  its  contributions  from  all  the  family. 
There  were  flat  axe-heads,  supposed  to 
come  from  the  stone  age,  and  resembling 
to  a  suspicious  degree  the  axe  of  the  Irish 
working-man  of  the  XlXth.  century;  there 
were  tomahawks  with  an  unfortunate  like- 
ness to  modern  kitchen  hatchets;  wonder- 
ful looking  stones,  and  all  sorts  of  precious 
knick-knacks.  Everyone  had  the  greatest 
possible  reverence  for  the  genuineness  of 
the  collection,  mothers  taught  their  chil- 
dren history  from  it,  and  even  after  a  night 
of  peculiar  hammering  emanating  from  one 
of  the  rooms,  if  one  of  us  would  gravely 
present  a  stone  arrow-head  belonging  to 
the  Indians  of  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
even  then  no  one  thought  of  doubting  for 
one  moment.  Doubt  and  scepticism  had 
not  entered  the  Pugamawassa  House. 

Well,  on  this  particular  day,  as  I  have 
said,  the  ladies  were  seated  in  this  hall,  all 
rocking  in  a  bunch  near  the  doors.  I  re- 
member Mrs.  Perth,  a  widow  with  an  en- 
gaged son  and  an  engaged  daughter,  and 
wearing  the  constant  smile  of   successful 


enterprise  on  her  face,  was  making  the 
most  wonderful  tidy  that  was  ever  beheld. 
Some  three  or  four  ladies  were  leaning 
over  her  chair  learning  the  stitch. 

The  bride,  a  real  bride  of  only  two  weeks, 
(the  house  across  the  lake  boasted  of  a 
bride  and  we  discovered  she  was  two 
months  old)  was  protesting  that  she  never, 
never  could  learn  that  stitch,  and  that  Mrs. 
Perth  was  the  most  marvellously  clever 
woman,  and  we  heard  Mrs.  Perth's  monoto- 
nous voice: 

"Why,  don't  you  see?  You  count  one, 
two,  three,  turn,  one,  two,  three,  turn." 

Another,  our  old  maid,  another  genuine 
article,  was  making  a  baby  blanket,  and 
good-humoredly  taking  ourteasings;  while 
a  sweet,  genial,  little  old  lady  was  bending 
her  white  curls  over  a  heavy  woollen  com- 
forter, trying  to  persuade  herself  that  win- 
ter would  come  some  time. 

There  was  just  the  least  shade  of  anxiety 
on  the  faces  as  they  sat  there  sewing,  for 
the  usual  noon-time  boat  was  over  an  hour 
late.  There  was  just  sufficient  agitation 
to  throw  off  dulness,  and  anxiety  was  tern- 
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pered  with  a  pleasant  sensation  of  un- 
wonted excitement.  Mrs.  Goodenough 
had  recited  her  well-known  thrilling  tale 
of  how  the  "  Pride  of  the  Lake"  had  sunk 
just  five  years  before,  and  how  everyone 
was  saved  by  a  perfect  miracle;  and  Miss 
Perkins  was  cheering  them  with  various 
accounts  of  sbip-wrecks,  when  good-hu- 
mored Mrs.  Brown,  our  hostess,  entered 
the  hall  in  evident  distress  over  the  dinner 
which  was  being  spoiled  by  the  delay. 

"  No  sign  of  the  boat  ?**  she  asked  anx- 
iously. 

The  ladies  shook  their  heads  mournfully. 
Little  Mrs.  Blair  furtively  wiped  her  eyes, 
her  husband  was  on  board,  and  this  was 
their  first  separation. 

Mrs.  Brown  looked  sympathetically  at 
Mrs.  Blair. 

"  Come,  now,  it's  late,  and  you  must  all 
be  hungry;  a  good  dinner  will  fix  you  all 
right.     Why,  it's  quarter  to  one." 

"  It  was  just  quarter  to  one  when  the 
*  Pride  of  the  Lake'  went  down,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Goodenough. 

We  shivered.  Our  bride  burst  into  tears. 

"  Come,  now,  there's  a  dear,"  said  the 
hostess  ;  "  the  boat's  all  right,  only  a  bit 
delayed.  Humph!  me  and  Uncle  Joe's 
seen  worse  delays  than  this,  ain't  we.  Un- 
cle Joe  ?"  she  asked,  as  he  came  in,  red 
from  walking  up  the  hill. 

Joe  shook  his  head  uneasily.  "  No  signs 
yet,  but  it'll  be  all  right.  What  with  Cap'n 
Griggs,  there  ain't  goin*  to  be  nothin'  hap- 
pen to  that  boat." 

As  he  stood  there  fanning  himself  with 
his  hat,  and  casting  pitying  glances  at  the 
weeping  bride,  half  a  dozen  children  en- 
tered noisily,  crying,  "  The  boat  !  the 
boat !" 

*'  Where,  where  ?"  cried  everybody,  re- 
lieved, and  yet  I  don't  know  but  what  some 
were  just  a  little  wee  bit  disappointed. 

Immediately  there  was  a  stampede ; 
worsteds  were  dropped,  tidies  and  knitting- 
needles  deserted,  and  soon  everybody  was 
running  down  hill  at  the  top  of  her  speed. 
Some  had  grabbed  hats — anybody's  ;  oth- 
ers had  parasols;  and  some  had  snatched 
pieces  of  fancy  work  to  protect  them  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Sure  enough,  there 
was  the  boat,  a  mere  white  speck  against 
the  beautiful  mountain  shore.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  the  stately  "  Mermaid" 
came  gracefully  up  to  the  dock  where  stood 
the  impatient  crowd.  By  the  way,  I  must 
explain  that  it  was  a  matter  of  honor  to 
all  the  boarders  of  the  Pugamawassa  House 


to  be  on  the  dock  when  the  boat  arrived. 
There  was  no  game  too  exciting,  no  flirta- 
tion too  enchanting,  no  fancy  stitch  loo 
absorbing  not  to  be  abandoned  at  once  on 
the  arrival  of  the  boat.  There  were  other 
boarding-houses  on  the  lake,  and  it  was 
only  just  to  good  Mrs.  Brown  that  the 
tourists  on  the  lake  should  see  the  superior 
quality  of  the  Pugamawassa  guests. 

At  last  the  boat  came  up,  panting  and 
groaning,  and  squeaking  along  the  sides  of 
the  dock,  splashing  water,  and  making  us 
all  run  laughing  back  ;  while  the  captain, 
known  to  us  all,  managed  to  greet  us  in 
between  his  orders.  Above,  on  the  deck, 
were  curious  faces  looking  down  upon  the 
happy  group ;  and  below,  waiting  to  land, 
was  the  young  groom,  longing  to  hug  his 
little  wife. 

But,  horror!  besides  Mr.  Blair  stood 
three  strange  ladies,  evidently  waiting  to 
land  at  our  place !  Our  cordiality  and 
romping  good  nature  instantly  fled,  and 
we  stood  on  our  dignity,  while  whispers  of 
inquiry  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  No, 
no  one  knew  anything  about  them.  The 
gang-plank  was  lowered  ;  the  captain 
shouted,  "  All  off  for  the  Pugamawassa 
House  !  show  your  tickets  !  step  lively  !" 

The  husband  embraced  his  wife,  the 
three  ladies  stepped  carefully  ashore,  the 
bell  rang,  the  engine  puffed,  and  with  more 
groaning  and  squeaking  the  boat  glided 
off  along  the  green  shore,  and  was  soon 
lost  behind  a  leafy  island. 

Immediately  upon  landing,  the  three  la- 
dies looked  after  their  baggage;  '*  evidently- 
used  to  travelling"  some  one  remarked. 
Then  they  looked  about  with  an  embar- 
rassed air,  as  if  searching  for  somebody. 
Suddenly  we  saw  fat  Mrs.  Trumble  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  frantically  waving  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  hobbling  down  the  hill  as 
fast  as  she  could.  A  sigh  of  relief  was 
breathed  by  us  all ;  so,  then,  somebody- 
knew  them  ;  they  were  not  absolute  stran- 
gers. Mrs.  Trumble  arrived  at  the  dock, 
breathless,  of  course,  and  full  of  apologies. 

The  three  ladies  saluted  her  gravely, 
and  the  four  proceeded  to  walk  up  the  hilL 

At  once  Mrs.  Trumble  was  the  heroine 
of  the  hour.  As  soon  as  the  ladies  went 
to  their  room,  she  was  pounced  upon  by 
us  all. 

"  W^ho're  the  Miss  Murfrees,  anyway  ?" 
asked  one  who  had  just  returned  from 
peeping  into  the  register. 

"  The  Miss  Murfrees  !  "  said  another  ; 
"  I    never   heard   of   such  a  thing.     Why 
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don't  they  say  the  Misses  Murfree,  like  any 
other  mortals  ?" 

Mrs.  Trumble  good-naturedly  promised 
to  tell  us  all  about  them, — that  is,  as  much 
as  she  knew,  which  was  not  so  much  after 
all. 

"You  must  know  that  the  Miss  Mur- 
frees,  as  they  are  always  called,  belong  to 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Philadelphia. 
They  live  in  a  great,  lonely  house  on  Chest- 
nut Street.  They  have  lived  there  all  their 
lives  with  an  only  brother,  a  young  doctor. 
They  are  very  charitable,  in  fact,  devoted 
to  the  poor  ;  and  they  live,  apparently, 
only  to  do  good,  and  to  keep  house  for 
their  brother,  whom  they  adore." 

"  Wealthy  ?"  asked  our  widow. 

"  Enormously.  They  have  one  of  the 
most  elegantly  furnished  homes  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  yet  they  never  entertain,  rarely 
go  anywhere  of  an  evening,  and  one  sel- 
dom sees  anyone  visit  them." 

**  Why  aren't  they  married  ?**  asked  the 
old  maid. 

**  I  don't  know.  I  am  sure  they've  had 
plenty  of  chances.  It  has  been  said  that 
they  preferred  to  take  care  of  their  brother  ; 
and  as  each  wanted  to  make  the  sacrifice, 
none  of  them  married." 

"  The  youngest  one  can't  be  old,"  said 
someone. 

"Why  no!"  said  Mrs.  Trumble,  "have 
you  looked  at  her?  She's  just  as  sweet 
and  pretty  as  she  can  be,  but  she  dresses 
just  like  the  older  ones.  She  seems  anx- 
ious to  do  away  with  all  appearance  of 
dissimilarity.  I  know  she  refused  to  be- 
come the  second  wife  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Pennsylvania." 

"  And  the  choice  of  a  middle-aged  man 
is  so  much  more  dignified,"  said  the  old- 
maid. 

"Hush!"  exclaimed  some  one;  "here 
they  come." 

After  dinner,  the  long-postponed  dinner, 
we  were  in  turn  presented  to  the  three  Miss 
Murfrees.  They  were  very  much  alike. 
All  three  wore  plain  black-silk  dresses  with 
fichus,  and  turnover  cuffs  of  rare  old 
white  lace.  They  wore  their  hair  parted 
exactly  in  the  centre,  and  they  wore  no 
jewelry  of  any  kind.  The  face  of  the 
youngest  was  much  younger  than  that  of 
the  others,  but  she  evidently  did  her  best  to 
follow  her  models  ;  she  even  went  so  far  as 
to  slightly  powder  her  hair.  All  three  sis- 
ters had  very  small  feet  and  dainty  white 
hands,  and  although  their  faces  were  rather 
barren  of  expression,  yet  they  bore  an  air 


of  refinement  and  of  slight  hauteur.  The 
youngest  had  an  amiable  smile,  which  she 
apparently  could  not  quite  approve  of.  I 
caught  our  old-maid  looking  at  the  young- 
est Miss  Murfree  with  unfeigned  wonder. 
Here  was  a  woman  who  calmly  threw 
away  her  own  chances,  and  tried,  actually 
tried,  to  make  herself  look  older  than  she 
really  was. 

I  don't  think  any  of  us  liked  the  three 
Miss  Murfrees.  Even  Mrs.  Trumble  be- 
came vexed  that  she  was  responsible  for 
them  in  a  certain  way.  To  begin  with, 
they  failed  to  admire  our  view,  they  infi- 
nitely preferred  the  view  from  the  piazza  of 
the  hotel  at  which  they  spent  the  summers, 
the  Bay  View  House  ; — if  I  remember 
right,  they  seated  themselves  with  their 
backs  to  the  lake.  Now  nothing  could 
have  been  a  worse  beginning.  Then  they 
could  not  make  out  the  nose  on  Peggy's 
mountain. 

"  Not  make  out  Peggy's  nose  !"  ex- 
claimed our  bride  ;  "  why,  dear  me,  it's  as 
clear — as  clear  as  daylight." 

The  three  Miss  Murfrees  dolefully  shook 
their  heads.  No,  they  could  not  see  it,  al- 
though three  tortoise-shell  lorgnettes  were 
aimed  at  it. 

Miss  Brook  rushed  up  frantically. 
"Come  to  this  corner,"  she  cried  ;  "  it  is 
possibly  a  little  clearer  from  here,  if  anything 
can  be  clearer.  There  !  now  you  see  that 
farthest  isle  ?" 

The  three  Miss  Murfrees  uttered  a  half- 
hearted "  yes  ;"  they  could  hardly  refuse 
to  do  that. 

"  Well,  Peggy's  nose  is  right  up  there  on 
the  mountain  side — the  mountain  just  above 
the  isle." 

"  Slightly  north-west,"  suggested  some 
one. 

"  Why,  can't  you  see  it  now  ?"  asked 
one  impatiently.  "I  can't  for  the  life  of 
me  see  how  you  can  help  seeing  it." 

"  Why,  it's  right  there  !"  cried  another, 
frantically. 

Still  the  Miss  Murfrees  gravely  shook 
their  heads. 

What  a  picture  we  made  !  No  mother 
failing  to  receive  due  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  her  babe  could  have  been  more 
indignant  than  each  one  of  us. 

We  had  to  let  them  reseat  themselves, 
and  we  all  felt  very  much  abused  ;  but 
just  fancy  our  feelings  when  Miss  Murfree 
calmly  said: 

"  We  have  a  face  on  the  mountain  near 
the   Bay    View    House,  where   we  always 
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spend  our  summers,  that  one  can  see  so 
clearly  that  it  is  even  visible  in  a  photo- 
graph." 

And  "  Even  in  a  photograph"  was  echoed 
by  the  other  Miss  Murfrees. 

The  Miss  Murfrees  remained  about  one 
week.  During  that  time  we  were  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  irritation.  There  was 
our  archaeological  collection,  whose  genu- 
ineness was  questioned  for  the  first  time 
by  the  Miss  Murfrees.  I  remember  we 
were  thrown  into  a  great  state  of  indigna- 
tion by  the  fact  that  the  Miss  Murfrees  al- 
ways locked  the  hallway  drawer  that  was 
consigned  to  them.  One  day  the  cham- 
ber-maid came  to  us  in  tears:  she  had  been 
accused  by  the  Miss  Murfrees  of  stealing 
an  old  cuff-button.  We  all  comforted  the 
girl  (who  had  undergone  our  test  with  fly- 
ing colors  some  years  ago)  to  the  best  of 
our  ability. 

The  Miss  Murfrees  could  not  bear  their 
rooms,  which  they  declared  horribly  stuffy 
and  untidy;  and  they  exclaimed  one  morn- 
ing that  they  had  scarcely  slept,  for  the 
mosquitoes  had  nearly  devoured  them. 
Mosquitoes  at  the  Puggamawassa  House  ! 
We  were  all  ready  to  die  with  vexation. 

"  It's  mighty  strange!"  cried  Mrs.  Good- 
enough;  "1  never  saw  so  much  as  a  baby 
mosquito  here." 

"  Nor  1,"  "  Nor  I,"  exclaimed  several. 

Even  our  table  was  not  free  from  their 
criticisms.  They  complained  bitterly  of 
our  butter,  our  eggs,  our  milk,  our  cooking. 
That  capped  the  climax.  Now  if  we  ever 
did  boast  (which  we  never  did)  it  was 
of  our  table, — it  was  our  especial  pride. 
Every  one  admitted  it  was  the  best  table 
on  the  Lake;  and,  more  than  that,  the 
best,  the  cleanest,  the  daintiest,  and  the 
most  appetizing  in  the  country. 

Well,  was  it  any  wonder  that  no  one  was 
sorry  when  we  heard  that  the  Miss  Murfrees 
were  going  to  leave  ?  When  the  boat  came 
to  the  dock,  Mrs.  Goodenough  said  spic- 
ily, "  We'll  have  to  take  a  trip  to  your 
Bay  View  House  some  day." 

'*  Do,"  said  the  Miss  Murfrees  as  the 
boat  glided  off. 

4c  9fc  i|c  *  « 

Uncle  Joe's  birthday  was  approaching, 
and  we  were  earnestly  discussing  the  best 
way  to  celebrate  it,  when  some  one  ex- 
claimed, 

"  I  have  it !  Let's  go  and  visit  the  model 
hotel — the  Bay  View  House." 

"  (rood!"  said  we  all. 

4c  :|c  >le  ♦  i|c  ^ 


We  had  landed  from  the  boat  two  hours 
ago,  and  the  Bay  was  far  behind  us.      We 
were  all  perched  rather  unsteadily  on   the 
top  of  a  shabby  tally-ho,  and  were  being 
bowled  along  a  very  barren  country.      -As 
unattractive  as  the  country   was  (nothing 
to  compare  to  the  drives  around  Puggama- 
.wassa),  yet  the  setting  sun  made  a  beauti- 
ful picture.     It  would  have  taken  a  barren 
country  indeed  not  to  have  been  beauti- 
fied from  the  top  of  a  stage-coach.     We 
were   all   in   excellent   spirits;   and    many- 
were  the  jokes  flung  at  the  broad  back  of" 
Uncle  Joe,  who  loomed  up  before  us,  seat- 
ed very  close — so  we  thought — to  our  old 
maid. 

"Say,  Uncle  Joe,  we  don't  think  Miss 
Martha's  going  to  fall."  "Say,  Uncle  Joe, 
don't  lean  so  on  one  side,  you'll  unsteady 
the  chariot."     And  so  on. 

We  had  great  fun,  but  I  don't  believe 
there  was  one  of  us  that  didn't  have  just  a 
little  fear  at  the  bottom  of  the  heart  that 
the  Bay  View  House  would  beat  the  Pug-. 
gamawassa  after  all.  But  we  bore  a  brave 
front.  As  we  passed  a  desolate  field  of 
stubble,  some  one  drawled  out,  "  'Pears  to 
me  this  reminds  me  of  the  scenery  raound 
abaout  Mother  Brown's." 

At  last  the  house,  the  great  Bay  View 
House,  came  into  view.  It  was  the  loneli- 
est-looking spot,  I  think,  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  was  of  a  dull,  hot-looking  red  brick, 
trimmed,  not  embellished,  with  a  dull 
brown  wood.  It  had  one  forlorn  narrow 
porch,  and  a  solitary  tower  looking  out  on 
to  the  fields  of  stubbs.     Some  one  said: 

**  Where's  that  great  view  of  the  Bay  ?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  see  the  tower  ?  Got 
to  climb  up  there,"  answered  another, 
ironically. 

"  Hence  the  name,"  called  out  some  one 
else. 

All  sorts  of  jokes  were  cracked.  I 
think  we  were  all  somewhat  relieved  to 
find  the  outside  of  the  hotel,  at  least,  so 
little  to  compare  to  ours. 

We  dispersed  into  our  small,  stuffy- 
rooms,  and  shortly  the  party  met  in  the 
dining-room.  We  were  ready  to  make 
havoc  with  a  good  supper,  for  our  ride  had 
given  us  all  good  appetites.  But  we  look- 
ed upon  that  supper-table  with  mingled 
sorrow  and  joy.  The  table  itself  fore- 
shadowed the  coming  meal,  a  forlorn 
dish  of  lonely  ginger-snaps,  a  tumble-down 
jar  of  very  green  pickles,  a  greasy  bottle  of 
Worcestershire  sauce,  a  cracked  pitcher  of 
milk  with  three  or  four  flies  struggling  in 
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its  depths,  a  small  dish  of  preserved 
prunes  (item:  too  dark  to  make  any 
reasonable  estimate  of  number  of  flies), — 
all  this,  to  an  experienced  eye,  portended 
much — or  rather  little. 

We  all  looked  anxiously  at  Uncle  Joe 
as  he  put  his  fork  into  the  steak  with  a 
determined  thrust.  The  energy  of  that 
thrust  told  us  all. 

There  is  no  use  going  into  too  many  de- 
tails; suffice  it  to  say  that  ten  minutes  later 
a  hungry  crowd  squeezed  itself  into  Miss 
Martha's  room,  and  from  the  depths  of  a 
brown  bag  the  good  soul  produced  in 
great  triumph  those  delicious  round  cakes, 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Mother  Brown's 
guests.     How  we  devoured  them! 

"Stop!"  cried  Miss  Martha,  as  she  saw 
one  of  us  furtively  approaching  the  bag. 
"  Stop!  we  must  save  some  for  breakfast. 
Who  knows  what  they'll  be  giving  us 
then  r 

We  answered  with  a  deep  groan. 

"  But  the  Miss  Murfrees,"  said  some- 
body; "they  looked  as  if  they  knew  what 
good  living  was  like.  How  did  they  ever 
put  up  with  this  for  three  months?" 

"  Maybe  they  saw  we  were  from  the 
Puggamawassa  House,  and  thought  we 
weren't  used  to  any  better,"  said  Mrs. 
Goodenough,  scornfully. 

The  next  morning  we  looked  at  each 
other  mournfully;  our  eyes  were  heavy  and 
dull  from  lack  of  sleep,  and  the  bottle  of 
ammonia  was  passed  around  among  us 
with  avidity. 

"  How  did  you  sleep  ?"  inquired  one  of 
the  other,  and  the  answer  was  hopeless  in 
every  case. 

When  we  saw  Uncle  Joe,  with  his  broad 
face  one  mass  of  small,  red  eruptions,  a 
shout  was  raised.  He  stood  dramatically. 
"  I  need  say  no  more,"  said  he.  All  to- 
gether we  expressed  our  indignation: 
"And  they  felt  mosquitoes  at  our  house!" 
"  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  ?" 

"  Well,  we  were  royally  serenaded,  any- 
how," etc. 

As  we  were  standing  there  disconsolate, 
and  yet  triumphant,  our  bride's  husband 
came  flying  in,  exclaiming,  "  I  have  seen 
the  Bay!  I  have  seen  the  Bay!" 

"  Where  ?  where*?" 

"  I  was  determined  to  do  it.  I  climbed, 
and  I  climbed,  and  I  climbed  up  those 
fearful  stairs;  and  I  met  a  solitary  cham- 
bermaid, and  she  looked  at  me  intjuiringly, 
and  when  I  said,  *  I  want  to  see  the  Bay,' 
she  looked  as  if  she  thought  I  was  daft, 


and  hurried  on.  But  I  got  there,,  and  fi- 
nally, covered  with  cobwebs  and  dust,  I 
reached  a  window." 

"  Well  ?"  we  inquired  eagerly. 

"  Well,  I  opened  it  after  great  difficulty, 
and  looked  about,  at  first  utterly  without 
success.  But  just  as  I  was  going  to  give 
up,  my  eye  was  attracted  by  a  glitter  in 
the  distance,  and  lo  and  behold,  there 
was  a  thin  strip  of  the  Bay  before  me, 
shining  in  the  sun!  Oh!  it  was  magnifi- 
cent. Meg,  I'm  going  to  pack  up  and 
leave  Mother  Brown's  to-morrow,  and 
I'm  coming  here,  the  only  place  where 
one  can  have  a  fine  view.  I  want  to  put 
my  rocking-chair  on  top  of  that  tower, 
and  watch  that  view  of  the  Bay  all  day 
long." 

An  appreciative  audience  listened  as  he 
rattled  on. 

"  Did  you  see  the  face  ?"  asked  some 
one. 

"  Pshaw!  I  clean  forgot.  But  it's  all  for 
the  best,  anyway,  because  we  don't  want 
to  go  home  utterly  crestfallen.  We  must 
hold  fast  to  some  point  of  superiority." 


Again  the  Puggamawassa  family  was 
gathered  at  the  dock;  and  there  was  par- 
ticular enthusiasm  this  time,  because  young 
Mr.  Quickly  from  Philadelphia  was  ex- 
pected. We  gave  him  a  rousing  good 
welcome,  because  he  was  one  of  the  many 
unequalled  institutions  of  our  place, — a 
man  who  could  dance,  play  tennis,  put  up 
picnic  tables,  relate  capital  stories,  devote 
himself  to  spinsters,  and,  above  all,  he  was 
an  authority  upon  all  questions  of  pedi- 
gree. 

When  he  was  comfortably  ensconced  in 
his  favorite  chair  on  the  piazza,  contem- 
plating with  renewed  delight  and  venera- 
tion Peggy's  nose  and  the  beautiful  lake, 
and  sending  up  curls  of  smoke  into  the 
ivy  vines  about  the  railings,  we  all  related 
to  him  all  the  news  of  the  season: 

"  We  had  a  sample  of  your  howling  Phil- 
adelphia swells  here." 

"Yes,  you're  welcome  to  them,"  added 
another. 

Mr.  Quickly  took  his  eyes  off  the  view 
just  long  enough  to  say  "  Who  ?" 

"  The  Miss  Murfrees." 
'  Mr.  Quickly  looked  amused:  "Did  you  ? 
Well  ?" 

"Well,  they're  abominable." 

Mr.  Quickly  raised  his  eyebrows  in- 
quiringly.    Then  such  a  clatter: 
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"  Such  impudence  " — 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ?** — 

"  Locked  her  drawers." — 

"  Bay  View,  ha!  ha!"— 

When  the  hubbub  subsided  somewhat, 
Mr.  Quickly  looked  up  serenely.  "  Well  ?" 
said  he,  in  the  most  exasperatingly  quiet 
way. 

"  Well !"  echoed  we,  indignantly. 


"  Don't  you  understand  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No,  we  don't !"  said  we. 

Mr.  Quickly  took  one  more  whiff  from 
his  cigar,  and  then  looked  as  if  about  to 
run  for  his  life: 

**  The  Miss  Murfrees  are  the  chief 
owners  of  the  Bay  View  House,"  said 
he. 

A,  N,  M. 


INLAND  AND  COAST. 


Last  night  I  heard  one  say  in  great  content : 
**  Nay,  I've   ne'er  supped   of  sorrow ;  tasted 

grief. 
Grim  care  has  never,  like  a  threatening  thief, 
Robbed  me  of  sleep.     My  days  in  peace  are 

spent." 
And  straight  I  pitied  him,  as  one  long  pent 
Within  the  limit  of  low  hills,  whose  chief 
Concept  of  sea  and  storm  and  rugged  reef, 
is  fancy-formed,  and  with  vague  hearsay  blent. 


He  ne'er  has  felt  his  sinews  stretch  and  strain 
In  struggle  with  the  waves  contending  arm. 
Nor  heard  the  ocean-infinite's  alarm 
Sound   ••  Storm !"  along  life's  level,  sanded 

plain. 
He  is  not  seaman  strong  to  save  from  harm — 
He  has  not  known  the  privilege  of  pain. 

Juiie  M,  Lippmann. 
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THE  RAMAPO  VALLEY. 


HE  valley  of  the 
Ramapo  is  one 
of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  ro- 
mantic stretches 
of  country  to  be 
found  in  a  day's 
travel  from  New 
York.  The 
scenery  in  sum- 
mer and  early 
autumn  is  singu- 
larly grand  and  beautiful,  almost  beyond 
description.  Rugged  hills,  rising  in  some 
places  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  from 
one  thousand  to  one  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  high,  bound  it  on  both  sides  throughout 
its  entire  length. 

From  the  village  of  Suffern,  which  lies 
at  its  southern  outlet,  it  runs  its  course  for 
sixteen  miles,  and  debouches  into  the  level 
and  fertile  fields  of  the  county  of  Orange, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Turners,  a 
station  on  the  Erie  Railway. 

At  no  point  is  it  more  than  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  in  many  places  its  mountain  bar- 
riers contract  in  such  a  manner  as  to  almost 


form  a  gorge  or  deep  ravine.  From  "Ho- 
venkofft,"  that  grand  old  peak  which  stands 
as  a  sentinel  to  guard  its  southern  entrance, 
the  prospect  is  entrancing.  Immediately 
at  your  feet  lies  the  thrifty  and  fast-grow- 
ing village  of  Suffern;  to  the  east  and  north 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  may  be  seen 
the  farms  and  villages  of  Rockland,  bound- 
ed by  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
distant  Palisades;  while  away  to  the  south, 
over  the  level  lands  of  New  Jersey,  appear 
the  city  of  Paterson,  the  high  hills  around 
Hoboken,  and  the  towers  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  altogether  forming  as  wonderful  a 
panorama  as  the  eye  ever  rested  upon. 
**  Hovenkofft"  received  its  name  from  the 
original  Dutch  settlers  who  came  over  from 
Holland  about  the  year  163c,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  valley  and  its 
neighborhood.  The  literal  translation  of 
the  name  is,  "High  Head;"  which  is  cer- 
tainly very  appropriate,  as  its  bald  crown 
rises  majestically  above  the  neighboring 
peaks,  forming  a  landmark  that  may  be 
seen  for  many  miles  around. 

Taking  the  old  stage  road,  north  from  Suf- 
fern, which  runs  parallel  with  the  railroad 
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track  the  entire  length  of  the  valley,  the 
traveller  soon  comes  to  the  small  manufac- 
turing village  of  Hillburn,  nestling  cosily 
in  a  nook  of  the  mountains,  which  protect 
it  on  the  north,  west,  and  south,  and  gives 
it  a  temperate  climate  in  the  coldest  wea- 
ther. Here  an  extensive  manufacturing 
business  is  carried  on  by  the  Ramapo  Iron 
Works,  in  the  building  of  cars,  switches, 
and  other  railroad  equipment.  The  village 
is  located  west  of  the  works,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ramapo,  and  upon  a  beautiful 
plateau  extending  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  and  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  and 
well-kept  manufacturing  villages  in  the 
country. 

In  the  mountains  to  the  west  and  south 
of  Hillburn,  there  lives  a  very  peculiar  race 
of  people.  They  seem  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Indian,  white,  and  negro,  as  all  shades  of 
color  may  be  found  among  them,  from  the 
coal-black  of  the  pure-blooded  African,  to 
the  chalk-white  of  the  Albino,  and  with 
hair  short  and  kinky,  in  some  instances,  and 
in  others  long  and  flowing,  like  that  of  the 
Indians  of  the  plain.  The  Indian  blood 
comes  from  the  Tuscaroras  (one  of  the 
Six  Nations),  who,  when  on  their  journey 


north  from  their  seat  in  North  Carolina  in 
1715,  tojoin  their  near  relatives,  the  Iro- 
quois, or  Five  Nations,  in  central  New  York, 
rested  for  some  time  in  this  valley;  and  so, 
without  a  doubt,  it  is  from  them  they  de- 
rive the  Indian  blood  and  characteristics 
which  predominate  among  them.  The 
other  strains  of  white  and  black  came  from 
the  poor  whites,  and  the  old  time  slaves, 
who  after  emancipation  here,  intermarried, 
and  gravitated  to  the  mountains;  the  three 
different  strains  intermingling  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  this  peculiar 
race. 

This  triple  mixture  of  blood  has  had 
another  very  strange  effect,  viz.,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  large  number  of  Albinos; 
those  odd  freaks  of  nature,  with  perfectly 
white  skin  and  hair,  and  pink  eyes.  They 
are  so  plentiful  that  they  may  be  seen 
almost  any  time  in  the  streets  of  the  dif- 
ferent villages,  or  along  the  mountain  paths 
going  from,  or  returning  to  their  homes  in 
the  hills.  This  mountain  region  has  been 
the  unfailing  source  of  supply  for  circus 
owners  and  showmen  generally;  and  many 
of  the  Albinos  on  exhibition  throughout  the 
country  came  from  this  place. 
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Upon  the  banks  of  a  foaming  little 
mountain  brook,  and  surrounded  by  the 
primeval  forest,  stands  the  rustic  log  church 
where  these  people  worship.  The  preacher 
who  ministers  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
these  simple  children  of  nature,  is  a  re- 
markable character.  He  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  about  seventy  years  of 
age,  of  almost  gigantic  stature,  yet  sym- 
metrically moulded  withal ;  and  with  a  head 
of  more  than  Websterian  grandeur  and  size, 
he  reminds  the  observer  of  one  of  the 
priests  of  ancient  Israel. 

It  is  a  sight  worth  travelling  miles  to  see, 
when  on  a  sabbath  morning  the  old  man 
rises  in  the  pulpit  to  open  the  services  of 
the  day.  The  dark  and  solemn  face;  the 
snow-white  hair  hanging  in  abundant  locks 
almost  to  his  shoulders;  the  earnest,  deep 
tones  of  his  voice,  as  he  reads  the  opening 
chapter,  or  intones  Rie  morning  hymn, 
make  a  picture  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
Many  of  the  white  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood attend  the  services  here,  and  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  in  this  moun- 
tain chapel  they  hear  more  honest  truth 
and  good  sound  scripture  doctrine  than 
in  many  of  the  more  fashionable  churches 
whose  spires  reach  much  farther  heaven- 
ward. 


About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Hill- 
burn  you  come  to  the  "  Quarantine  Ground," 
a  large  level  field  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road.  Here  in  Revolutionary  times  the 
sick  belonging  to  the  detachment  of  sol- 
diers guarding  Ramapo  Pass  were  quaran- 
tined, when  camp  fever  or  other  diseases 
were  epidemic  among  them.  Passing 
across  this  field  the  traveller  comes  to  the 
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old  entrenchments  built  in  1776.  They 
extend  from  a  point  of  the  mountain  on 
the  east,  to  a  similar  point  on  the  west,  and 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  whole  valley. 
In  some  places  the  ditch  is  still  four  feet 
in  depth,  and  it  can  be  traced  the  whole 
distance  from  point  to  point.  Turning 
the  western  point  of  the  mountain,  brings 
you  to  a  peculiar  valley  or  large 
ravine,  stretching  away  to  the  south 
for  probably  a  mile  or  more.  In 
the  centre  of  this  ravine  is  a 
semi-circular  knoll,  upon  the 
summit  of  which  is  found  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  fortification  or 
redoubt,  as  perfect  almost  as  on 
the  day  it  was  built.  This  re- 
doubt was  occupied  by  a  South 
Carolina  regiment,  consisting  of 
very  young  men.  The  camp  fever 
broke  out  among  them,  and  de- 
stroyed nearly  the  whole  regiment, 
and  their  bones  are  buried  under 
the  cliff  that  marks  the  western 
side  of  the  little  valley.  It  was 
a  sad  fate  for  those  gallant  sons  of 
the  South,  who,  through  the  cold 
and  snows  of  that  dreary  winter 
of  1778,  marched  to  the  defence 
of  their  northern  brethren.  Along 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  just 
north  of  the  redoubt,  were  still  to 
be  seen  a  few  years  ago,  the 
foundation  stones  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  army  ovens,  in  which 
the  soldiers'  bread  was  baked. 


Farther  to  the  north,  and  not  many  feet 
beyond  where  the  railroad  bridge  crosses 
the  Ramapo,  a  block-house  once  stood. 
A  hole  in  the  ground,  which  formed  the 
cellar,  is  all  that  is  left  to  mark  the  spot. 
This  had  been  built  at  an  early  day,  and  of 
such  strength  as  to  withstand  an  attack 
from  Indians.     The  old  door  may  still  be 
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seen  at  Washington's  Headquarters  at  New- 
burgh,  on  the  Hudson. 

Almost  in  sight  from  where  the  block- 
house stood,  is  the  village  of  Ramapo. 
This  was  at  one  time  a  thriving  manufac- 
turing town.  Here  the  first  cut  nails  were 
made,  and  here  also  the  gimlet  pointed 
screw  was  invented.  The  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  Car  Works  were  located 
here,  and  a  very  heavy  business  was  done 
in  building  cars  and  other  railroad  ap- 
pliances; but  its  glory  has  departed,  and 
now  all  that  remains  of  the  many  shops  and 
factories  which  lined  both  sides  of  the 
stream,  is  the  Ramapo  Wheel  and  Foundry 
Company's  Works,  which  manufactures  car 
wheels  and  patent  brake  shoe?.  . 

The  village  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  highest 
peak  in  the  whole  range,  and  Tome  moun- 
tain (as  it  is  called)  is  a  great  resort  in 
summer  for  picnic  parties  from  Paterson, 


and  other  cities  along  the  Erie  Railway. 
It  is  a  rugged  peak,  with  fissures  and  deep 
ravines  cleaving  its  precipitous  sides,  and 
seaming  its  perpendicular  face;  and  from 
the  solid  rock  which  crowns  the  summit, 
a  wonderful  scene  is  spread  out  to  the  view. 
Toward  the  east,  the  eye  travels  over  the 
intermediate  mountains,  across  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Rockland,  and  is  limited 
only  when  it  strikes  the  hills  of  Westchester 
beyond  the  Hudson.  To  the  north,  the 
whole  length  of  the  valley  may  be  seen, 
with  its  villages  and  scattered  farm-houses 
dotting  the  landscape,  as  plain  and  dis- 
tinct, and  far  more  beautiful  than  an  artist 
could  paint  it.  Here  upon  the  summit  of 
Tome  mountain  once  blazed  the  signal 
fires  which  sent  the  news  of  victory  from 
peak  to  peak,  until  from  the  highlands  of 
the  Hudson  to  the  rugged  banks  of  the 
Delaware,    every   hill    and    mountain-top 
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shone  out  like  stars,  announcing  the  cap- 
ture of  Burgoyne. 

Two  miles  beyond  the  old  village  of 
Ramapo,  is  situated  the  little  hamlet  of 
Sloatsburgh.  Its  location  is  charming, 
lying  as  it  does  under  the  shelter  of  the 
mountains  which  almost  surround  it,  and 
shield  it  from  the  cold  northern  blasts  of 
winter.  Here,  in  a  little  cemetery  on  the 
west  side  of  the  old  stage  road,  on  a  knoll 
in  the  meadow,  lies  buried  Commodore 
Isaac  Sloat,  who  commanded  our  fleet  on 
the  coast  of  California  during  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  family  who  were  the  founders  of  the 
village. 

Going  on  from  Sloatsburgh  north,  the 
stage  road  and  railroad  run  side  by  side  for 
about  three  miles,  or  until  the  entrance  to 
Tuxedo  Park  is  reached.  The  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  valley 
is  simply  too  great  to  be  described.  Every- 
thing that  the  power  of  money  could  ac- 
complish has  been  done.  The  entrance  is 
approached  between  two  immense  stone 
walls,  which  swing  out  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  contracting  gradually  as  you  ad- 
vance, end  in  a  large  stone  keep  at  the  one 
side,  and    the  porter's   lodge  at  the   other 
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side  of  the  gate.  On  entering,  the  eye  is 
greeted  with  a  view  of  beautifully  gravelled 
roads  and  walks  extending  into  the  moun- 
tains for  miles,  and  bordered  with  all  kinds 
of  shrubs  and  flpwers.  About  a  mile  from 
the  entrance  you  come  to  Tuxedo  Lake, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  bodies  of  water 
in  the  world,  and  completely  surrounded 
by  a  macadamized  drive,  perfectly  graded 
and  drained,  and  making  one  of  the  finest 
race-courses  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
Magnificent  lawns,  palatial  dwellings,  and 
cosy  cottages  have  taken  the  place  of  un- 
sightly rocks,  impassable  ravines,  and 
miry  swamps,  and  caused  this  wilderness 
to  blossom  like  the  rose. 

Leaving  Tuxedo,  the  traveller  will  find 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  station,  a 
huge  rock  lying  on  the  left  side  of  the  • 
road,  shaped  very  much  like  the  dismantled 
hull  of  a  ship.  It  is  called  "  Man  of  War 
Rock,"  and  the  place  in  the  cliff  from 
which  in  ages  past  it  must  have  fallen,  can 
be  plainly  seen.  It  is  probably  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  long,  and  fifteen  feet  high. 
It  serves  as  a  landmark  to  locate  the  den 
or  cave  of  Claudius  Smith,  the  famous 
bandit  and  cowboy  of  the  Revolution. 

Ramapo  Valley  was  the  scene  of  many 
stirring  Revolutionary  incidents;  among 
which  none  are  more  interesting  and  ro- 
mantic than  the  story  of  the  bandit  Clau- 
dius. He  seems  to  have  been  a  wild  and 
daring  man  from  his  youth,  and  when  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
came  on,  he  became  an  efficient  aid  to  the 
British  army. 

The  cave  or  den  spoken  of  before,  served 
the  purpose  of  a  rendezvous  for  him  and 
his  band  of  freebopters,  and  also  as  a  se- 
cure place  in  which  to  conceal  the  stolen 
cattle  and  other  plunder,  which  he  after- 
wards sold  at  great  profit  to  the  British 
army.  In  many  particulars  he  was  above 
the  common  herd.  Tall,  broad  shouldered, 
and  powerfully  built,  with  a  high  intellec- 
tual forehead,  and  an  eye  like  the  moun- 
tain hawk;  Claudius  Smith  was  a  bom 
leader  of  men,  and  well  calculated  to  com- 
mand the  rough  and  dangerous  band  he 
had  gathered  around  him. 

Through  all  the  years  of  trouble  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  his 
sympathies  had  always  been  with  the  lat- 
ter, and  now,  since  actual  hostilities  had 
begun,  he  openly  espoused  her  cause,  and 
threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence 
and   active  exertions  in  her  favor.     Still, 


MAN-OF-WAR    ROGK. 


at  the  same  time,  while  aiding  the  royal 
cause,  he  did  not  forget  his  own  pecuniary 
advantage,  and  his  love  for  the  old  country 
was  often  made  the  excuse  for  depreda- 
tions upon  the  property  of  his  patriotic 
neighbors. 

His  usual  mode  of  procedure  was  to  go 
out  into  the  farming  districts  westward  as 
far  as  the  Neversink  valley,  and  even  be- 
yond it,  and  there  buy  a  few  head  of  cattle, 
and  then  start  eastward  with  them,  gener- 
ally driving  until  far  into  the  night.  As 
he  proceeded  on  his  way  he  would  steal 
from  the  farmers  along  his  route,  and  in 
that  manner  increase  his  herd,  so  that  by 
the  time  he  reached  his  mountain  strong- 
hold, he  had  a  valuable  drove  of  fat  cattle, 
and  as  opportunity  offered  would  run  them 
into  the  British  lines. 

As  time  passed,  and  the  number  of  his 
followers  increased,  he  became  bolder,  and 
more  open  in  his  operations,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  rob  the  adjacent  farms  of  all 
their  stock,  and  if  resistance  was  made,  to 
commit  murder;  and  more  than  one  farm- 
er in  what  is  now  the  county  of  Orange, 
N.  Y.,  paid  the  penalty  of  death  for  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  his  designs. 


At  last  his  depredations  reached  such  a 
magnitude  that  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  and  surrounding  country  de- 
termined to  rid  themselves  of  his  presence, 
and  secretly  organized  an  expedition  to 
attack  him  in  his  stronghold,  or  wherever 
he  or  his  band  could  be  found.  From 
scouts  sent  out,  they  soon  found  that  he 
had  just  collected  a  large  herd  of  cattle 
and  horses  in  the  cave,  preparatory  to  driv- 
ing them  to  Clarkstown,  where  a  detach- 
ment of  the  British  army  was  at  the  time 
lying. 

The  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  to 
take  him  by  surprise,  and  therefore  they 
selected  a  dark  and  stormy  night  for  the 
attack.  They  numbered  about  twenty-five 
men,  and  silently  marched  down  the  valley 
road  until  they  came  to  "  Man  of  War 
Rock."  Here  they  halted  to  make  final 
arrangements  for  the  assault.  The  com- 
pany was  divided  into  two  detachments, 
one  to  attack  the  cavern  from  the  north, 
and  the  other  from  the  south,  when  they 
should  arrive  upon  the  same  level  with 
it. 

Having  made  these  last  preparations,  the 
two  detachments  started  across  the  valley 
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and  up  the  mountain  side.  Silently  they 
wended  their  way  through  the  darkness, 
each  one  marking  well  where  he  trod,  so 
as  not  to  make  the  least  noise,  until  finally 
they  arrived  at  the  designated  place,  and 
were  about  to  wheel  and  enclose  the  cavern 
within  their  contracting  lines,  when  out 
upon  the  air  came  the  flash  and  report  of 
a  dozen  rifles,  waking  a  thousand  echos, 
and  resounding  among  the  hills  like  the 
crack  of  doom. 

The  enemy  had  discovered  them,  and 
were  firing  from  behind  every  tree  and 
bush,  and  picking  off  their  men.  Their 
only  hope  lay  in  retreat.  They  fled  pre- 
cipitately, down  the  mountain  side,  carry- 
ing the  dead  and  wx)unded  with  them. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  rock  they  halted 
to  make  an  inventory  of  their  loss,  which 
was  found  to  be  one  man  killed,  and  foiir 
severely  wounded. 

Thus  ended  the  people's  expedition 
against  Claudius  and  his  band;  and  that 
it  ended  so  disastrously  was  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  some  traitor  among  them 
had  notified  the  outlaw  of  their  intentions, 
and  thus  put  him  on  his  guard.  Who  the 
traitor  was,  is  a  question  that  remains  un- 
answered to  this  day. 
.  The  defeat  of  his  assailants  had  the 
effect  of  making  Claudius  bolder  than  ever, 
while  throughout  the  territory  of  his  oper- 
ations the  people  were  stricken  with  fear. 
It  also  caused  a  still  further  increase  in 
the  number  of  his  followers,  who  were  re- 
cruited from  among  the  tory  families  of 
the  district,  and  the  mountaineers  residing 
in  the  ranges  which  bound  both  sides  of 
the  valley. 

Flushed  with  victory,  and  with  quite  an 
efficient  force  at  his  command,  he  boldly 
ravaged  the  whole  territory  now  embraced 
in  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Rockland, 
killing  without  the  least  compunction  any 
who  dared  to  interfere  with  his  villainous 
schemes.  The  inhabitants  being  unable 
to  bear  it  any  longer,  finally  complained  to 
the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
army,  and  Washington  (who  was  then  at 
his  headquarters  at  the  Suffern  mansion 
near  the  southern  outlet  of  the  valley), 
issued  an  order  to  suppress  him  and  his 
band,  no  matter  what  it  might  cost. 

Accordingly  a  number  of  American 
scouts  were  detailed  to  hunt  the  robber 
down.  From  this  time  forth  Claudius  had 
little  rest.  The  men  put  upon  his  trail 
were    well    acquainted   with    his    hiding 


places,  and  kept  him  continually  on  the  run 
from  one  point  to  another,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing captured.  Once  or  twice  he  ventured 
out  into  the  open  country,  but  the  scouts 
were  upon  his  heels,  giving  him  no  time 
to  rest. 

At  length,  one  beautiful  afternoon  in  the 
autumn  of  1781,  they  brought  him  to  bay 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  across  the 
valley  from  "  Man  of  War  Rock."  The 
conflict  which  ensued  was  short  and  sharp, 
and  very  bloody,  considering  the  numbers 
engaged.  The  result  was  that  four  of 
the  outlaws  were  killed,  and  all  but  five  of 
the  remainder  wounded.  The  five  who 
escaped  included  Claudius,  who  with  his 
companions  in  iniquity  fled  to  Long  Island, 
where  they  were  shortly  afterwards  cap- 
tured, and  brought  back  to  the  scene  of 
their  depredations,  incarcerated  in  Goshen 
jail,  and  when  the  next  court  convened, 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  hung. 

Their  bodies  were  buried  in  the  old  jail 
yard,  and  in  after  years  when  the  new 
court-house  was  being  built,  and  while 
digging  for  the  foundation,  the  workmen 
came  upon  five  human  skeletons,  the  re- 
mains of  Claudius  and  his  men.  The 
skull  of  the  robber  chief  was  recognized 
from  its  size  and  shape,  and  taken  by  one 
of  the  masons  at  work  on  the  court-house, 
and  securely  imbedded  in  the  brick  wall 
of  the  building  immediately  over  the  front 
door,  where  it  remains  to  this  day. 

Just  above  Tuxedo  station  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ramapo,  stand  the  ruins  of 
the  furnace  and  forge  where  the  chain  was 
made  which  was  placed  across  the  Hudson 
at  West  Point,  to  prevent  the  British  war 
vessels  from  passing  up  the  stream.  One 
gable  containing  an  arched  doorway  is  all 
that  is  left  to  tell  where  once  a  great  and 
thriving  business  was  carried  on. 

Both  banks  of  the  stream  for  miles  are 
dotted  with  the  ruins  of  foundries,  fur- 
naces and  forges,  which  were  in  full  blast 
long  before  Revolutionary  times,  and  which 
during  the  war  supplied  the  American  army 
with  nearly  all  the  artillery  and  cannon 
balls  used  through  those  years  of  strife. 
These,  with  many  other  factories  of  various 
kinds,  made  this  valley  a  very  hive  of  in- 
dustry. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  eastern  range, 
and  about  two  miles  from  Tuxedo  Park, 
are  located  what  are  called  the  marked 
rocks.  In  a  depression,  or  little  valley  on 
the  summit   of  the  mountain,  and  in  the 
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solid  rock  are  imprinted  the  tracks  of  bear, 
deer,  wolves,  foxes,  rabbits  and  other  ani- 
mals, as  distinct  as  though  made  but 
yesterday;  some  of  them  so  perfect  that 
the  combings  or  rough  edges  may  yet  be 
seen. 

The  tracks  seem  to  be  all  leading  to  the 
north,  as  if  the  animals  had  been  fright- 
ened and  fled  across  the  valley  in  their 
efforts  to  escape  from  some  foe  that  was 
pursuing  them.  The  rock  in  which  the 
tracks  are  seen  appears  to  be  the  common 


granite  of  the  surrounaing  hills,  though  a 
geologist  might  call  it  by  some  other  name. 
This  spot  is  known  to  but  few  people,  and 
no  scientist  has  ever  investigated  the  mys- 
tery of  the  tracks. 

That  they  are  a  curiosity  worth  clam- 
bering up  the  hills  to  see,  can  not  be 
doubted,  and  in  the  future,  some  one  com- 
petent to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to 
them,  may  take  the  trouble  to  climb  the 
mountain  for  that  purpose. 

P.  Demarest  Johnson, 


WHY? 


If  you  ask  me  why  I  love  her, 

How  am  I  to  know  ? 
Ask  the  wild  bees  hovering  over 
Yon  wind-drifted  bank  of  clover, 

Why  they  loiter  so. 


Tell  the  eager  winds,  pursuing 

Fluttering  leaves  all  day, 
That  the  madness  of  their  wooing 
Speeds  the  leaves  to  their  undoing  ;- 
Will  the  winds  obey  ? 


Ask  the  sunlight  softly  lying 

On  the  water's  breast. 

Listening  for  the  low  replying 

Of  the  wavelets  at  their  sighing 

Why  it  seeks  this  rest. 


When  the  dark  that  wooes  the  starlight. 

Moon  that  wooes  the  sea, — ■ 
Wisdom  of  their  own  choice  proving, 
Breathe  the  secret  of  their  loving. 
Then  come  back  to  me  ! 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson. 


Edited  by  Christine  Terhune  Herrick. 
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FROM  the  winter's  sleep  our  guests  awoke 
in  spring  and  proceeded  so  faithfully 
to  multiply  and  replenish  beedom,  that  we 
found  it  needful  to  establish  over  them 
that  kind  of  parental  government  which 
men  usually  exercise  over  inferiors,  that  is, 
to  provide  a  local  habitation  and  then  de- 
spoil them  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  save 
onlv  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  sustain 
life'  Early  in  June,  therefore,  they  were 
reduced  to  subjection  by  the  following 
method: 

Closing  doors,  windows,  and  blinds, — 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  latter, — the 
Master  sawed  through  the  flooring  directly 
over  the  bee-colony,  and  exposed  to  view 
a  remarkable  scene.  Extending  back  from 
the  small  aperture  through  which  the  in- 
sects had  gained  access  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  floor  and  ceiling,  the  area  be- 
tween two  sills  to  the  length  of  four  feet 
was  literally  packed  with  brood  and  honey- 
comb. Winding  galleries  penetrated 
every  portion,  and  gave  entrance  to  in- 
numerable cells  crowded  with  life  in  all 
stages  of  development.  Here  were  tiny 
egsis,  larvae,  unfolding  chrysalis  and  young 
betrs  Swarms  of  bewildered  workers 
flewjuD  in  our  faces,  expostulating  against 
Hsm  in  that  pointed  way  pecu- 


liar to  bees;  but  protected  by  our  smokers 
and  veils,  and  assisted  by  two  friends,  wc 
conquered. 

It  was  hard  work,  demanding  caution, 
strength,  and  swiftness.  By  sunset  that 
room  looked  like  a  miniature  battlefield  in 
which  countless  Lilliputians  had  been 
vanquished.  The  comb  had  been  sawed 
from  sills  and  flooring,  broken  bits  drip- 
ping with  amber  sweetness  were  thrown 
into  pails  while  the  larger  pieces  and  brood- 
comb  were  fitted  and  fastened  into  frames 
enough  to  make  the  nuclei  of  four  colo- 
nies; that  is,  eight  frames  to  each  hive,  or 
thirty-two  in  all. 

Though  the  story  is  briefly  told,  the  task 
was  arduous.  The  bees  buzzed  about  the 
room,  bumped  their  heads  against  the  win- 
dows, or  were  entangled  in  their  own  sweet- 
ness. But  we  kept  quietly  at  work,  and 
suspended  the  frames  in  the  four  hives 
which  had  been  provided  to  receive  them 
and  upon  which  the  bees  gradually  settled 
back  into  their  own  places  upon  brood 
and  comb. 

It  was  estimated  that  in  all  we  had  taken 
out  at  least  two  hundred  pounds  of  the 
products  of  the  bee,  including  brood. 
The  dripping  mass  of  sweets  was  taken  to 
a  close  room  from   which  it  could  not    be 
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rifled  by  its  little  makers;  the  old  opening 
to  their  improvised  hive  was  closed;  the 
bees  brushed  from  the  sole  windows  which 
admitted  light,  and  dusk  fell  like  a  curtain 
upon  the  scene.  Then  three  of  the  new 
colonies  were  carefully  carried  out  and 
placed  on  low  stands  ready  to  receive  them 
on  the  lawn,  fronting  south,  and  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  cottage. 


OBSERVATORY    HIVE. 

The  fourth  colony  we  proposed  to  keep 
in  the  house  subject  to  daily  inspection. 
One  might  suppose  bees  to  be  peppery  in- 
mates, but  they  were  given  no  opportunity 
to  express  disapprobation.  Quarters  were 
provided  in  such  manner  that  it  became  an 
"  observatory  hive,'*  and  during  four  suc- 
cessive years  it  furnished  our  friends  and 
ourselves  with  unlimited  delight  and  in- 
struction. By  this  means  we  were  able  to 
watch  all  departments  of  bee-housekeeping, 
and  to  admire  every  day  something  new 
about  those  instincts  which  act  more 
swiftly  and  surely  than  the  hard-won 
lore  of  men.  The  hive  was  annexed  in  a 
peculiar  way. 

In  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  sashes  of 
the  bay-window  the  Master  sawed  an  aper- 
ture corresponding  with  that  through 
which  bees  enter  their  domicil.  Having 
securely  fastened  window  and  blinds,  he 
then  attached  the  hive,  upon  standards  to 
the  window,  so  that  these  apertures  per- 
fectly coincided.  Through  them  the  in- 
sects came  and  went  without  being  able  to 
enter  the  room,  while  we,  from  our  coigne 
of  vantage  within,  could  examine  them  at 
leisure. 

To  do  this,  we  covered  the  frames  with 


a  piece  of  wire  window-netting  fitting 
closely  to  the  interior  of  the  hive,  but 
which  could  be  raised  at  will;  over  this 
was  spread  a  piece  of  enamelled  cloth, 
which  is  used  in  every  colony  to  keep  the 
inmates  from  waxing  the  frames  to  the 
cover.  We  had  previously  inserted  a  large 
pane  of  glass  in  the  back  of  the  hive  over 
which  fell  a  curtain,  for  bees  demand  dark- 
ness as  a  condition  of  working  with  a  will. 

One  thing  more,  the  most  important  of 
all,  was  needed  in  each  colony— a  fertilized 
queen.  As  we  hoped,  the  old  hybrid  queen 
was  lost  in  the  melee  and  four  pure  Italian 
majesties,  which  had  been  ordered,  duly 
arrived.  They  were  accompanied,  as 
usual,  by  a  few  attendant  workers.  Lift- 
ing the  covers,  the  queens,  still  caged,  were 
placed  upon  pieces  of  unsealed  comb 
where  they  could  partake  of  their  native 
ambrosia.  W^hile  the  bees  are  making  their 
acquaintance  through  the  bars,  we  will 
proceed  to  examine  their  little  communal 
dwellings. 

"  In  ye  olden  time  "  bees  were  kept  in 
box-hives,  having  neither  divisions  nor 
compartments.  From  them  honey  could 
only  be  procured  by  that  cruel  and  waste- 
ful process,  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
swarm  by  sulphur.  Afterward,  boxes  were 
inserted  for  the  deposit  of  comb-honey 
and  finally  the  present  improved  "  movable 
frame  "  hive  was  evolved. 

The  one  most  in  use  is  the  "  Simplicity 
Hive.''  In  size,  roughly  measured,  it  is 
about  two  feet  deep,  one  high,  and  fifteen 
inches  wide.     During  prosperous  seasons, 
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THE  HOME-MAKER. 


a  second  and  similar  story  is  placed  over 
the  first  to  contain  "  section  boxes,"  those 
small,  square,  glass-covered  cubes  in  which 
comb-honey  presents  such  an  attractive 
appearance.  After  the  workers  have  filled 
the  lower  story,  they  are  provided  with  the 
upi>er  hive,  which  they  proceed  to  fill  in 
like  manner. 

The  material  for  hives,  blocked  out  and 
ready  to  put  together,  can  be  purchased  of 
the  manfacturer  more  cheaply  than  when 
complete.  These  latter  come  about  three 
dollars  each.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
strong  woman  who  has  the  wit  to  handle 
saw  and  hammer  should  not  put  them  to- 
gether herself,  and  so  save  seventy-five 
cents  on  each  hive. 

VV^hen  finished,  within  it  from  cleats 
near  the  top  are  suspended  slender  frames, 
made  much  like  mosquito  or  fly  win- 
dow frames,  slightly  smaller  than  the  in- 
terior, and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in 
width.  The  upper  portions  project  an 
inch  beyond  the  ends  and  bottom  in  order 
to  hang  on  the  cleats  or  *'  robbets,"  so  that 
at  pleasure  and  with  only  slight  'disturbance 
to  the  bees,  one  or  another  can  be  moved 
from  side  to  side  or  taken  out  for  examina- 
tion. These  frames  clear  the  bottom  of 
the  hive  and  are  never  allowed  to  quite 
touch  each  other,  so  that  the  bees  can  cir- 
culate r)etween  them.  From  eight  to  ten 
of  them  fill  the  hive.  When  less  are  used 
at  once,  a  movable  "  division  board,"  fil- 
ing more  tightly  than  the  frames,  serves  to 
shut  them  from  the  empty  chamber  and 
to  retain  necessary  warmth. 

Now  the  object  of  the  apiarian  is  to 
have  these  frames  filled  with  comb  attached 
firmly  to  the  four  sides,  with  two  layers  of 
cells  opening  at  right  angles,  front  and 
rear,  to  the  plane  of  the  frame.  This  the 
bees  proceed  to  do  in  the  flowering  season, 
for  **  'tis  their  nature  to,"  using  the  top 
centre  of  the  middle  frames  as  the  nursery. 
Eggs  and  brood  require  heat  and  this  is 
the  warmest  portion  of  the  swarm. 

Evidently  the  first  work  of  the  bee  is 
the  making  of  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  cells  through  all  this  space.  Here 
science  steps  in  to  help  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  "  comb-foundation  "  out 
of  natural  wax  which  science  cannot  fur- 
nish. It  is  a  thin  sheet  stamped  with  the 
pattern  of  a  cross-section  of  honey-comb. 
This  sheet  stretched  across  the  middle  of 
the  frame  is  held  in  place  by  fine  wires 
drawn  from  side  to  side.  They  also  serve 
to  keep  it  from  sagging  in  warm  weather. 


VANDERVORTS     COMB-rOUNDATIOX 
MACHINE. 

In  this  way  are  saved  much  valuable 
time  and  work,  for  it  is  estimated  that  no 
less  than  twenty-five  pounds  of  honey 
must  be  gathered  in  order  to  furnish 
material  enough  for  one  pound  of  that 
peculiar  natural  exudation  of  the  bee. 
Sometimes  during  a  prosperous  season  a 
swarm  will  draw  out  into  cells  a  sheet  of 
foundation  in  a  single  night. 

Much  in  this  connection  might  be  said 
concerning  the  strength  and  economy  of 
space  and  material  shown  in  choosing  a 
hexagonal  pattern,  and  the  marvellous  in- 
stinct shown  in  its  size  and  formation  by 
the  tiny  mathematician.  But  other  traits 
of  the  bee  are  no  less  wonderful  exhi- 
bitions of  that  intelligence  which  broods 
in  the  very  heart  of  nature.  In  describing 
cell-architecture  both  Tyndall  and  Agazzis 
were  at  fault.  Through  haphazard  work, 
without  apparent  order  or  sequence,  the 
cell  grows  and  is  filled  with  honey  as  it 
develops  according  to  certain  unerring 
principles,  just  as  truly  as  harmony  runs 
through  the  seeming  disorder  of  the 
universe. 

Two  kinds  of  comb  are  found  in  every 
hive.  The  bulk  of  it,  the  worker  comb 
measures  five  cells  to  the  inch,  the  drone 
comb  being  one  fourth  wider.  There  is  a 
difference  in  colonies,  some  making  coarse 
and  clumsy  cells,  others  those  as  thin  as 
tissue  paper.  Whenever  queen  cells  are 
needed,  the  workers  tear  down  the  parti- 
tions between  three  of  their  own  brooding 
apartments  to  give  room  for  the  future 
royal  highness.  These  cells  in  appearance 
greatly  resemble  small  dark-colored  pea- 
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nuts.  They  arc  generally 
found  on  the  bottom  edges 
of  the  comb,  but  only  in 
small  numbers.  When  the 
hive  is  crowded  with  bees  and 
in  the  height  of  the  flower- 
ing season  it  desires  to  send 
out  new  colonies,  there  are 
from  fivt  to  fifteen  of  these 
cells  in  various  stages  of 
development. 

And  now  let  us   return   to 
the  four  hives  into  which,  the 
previous  day,  as  many  queens 
had  been   introduced.      The 
cage     containing    each    had 
been  placed  over  an  old  piece 
of  comb  and   the  bees  were 
left    to    their    own    devices. 
Readily  adapting  themselves 
to  their  new  homes,  they  went 
in  and  out  bringing  honey  as  usual;  open- 
ing the  hives  cautiously  and  removing  the 
enamelled  cloth  covering,  one  could  hear 
that  low  "  hum  of  content  "   which  is  real 
music  to  the  lover  of  bees.     None  of  them 
were  clinging  like  balls  to  the  queen-cages, 
nor  could  we  detect  that  peculiar  hissing 
sound    which   indicates    bad    temper.     So 
the  following  day,  opening  the  cages  close 
to  the  central  frames,  we  saw  their  majes- 
ties scamper  out  of  sight,  and,  closing  the 
hives,  left  them  to  fulfil  their  mission. 

In  all  cases  where  a  new  mother  is  to  be 
introduced,  it  is  necessary  to  be  certain 
that  there  are  neither  queens  nor  queen- 
cells  in  the  hive;  nor  must  the  newcomer 
be  put  into  the  colony  without  proper 
formalities.  Each  swarm  has  its  own  odor, 
recognizes  its  companions  and  resents  the 
presence  of  strangers,  until  they  have  be- 
come possessed  of  the  prevailing  scent. 
Hence  care  and  gentleness  are  needed, 
though  a  queenless  hive  will  usually  wel- 
come a  mother  with  brief  delay. 

Where  for  any  reason  a  new  queen  is 
desired,  the  central  or  brood-frames  may 
be  lifted  out,  one  by  one,  and  closely  ex- 
amined. The  resident  majesty  is  then 
caught  by  the  wings  or  shoulders  and 
whisked  into  a  box,  the  frames  replaced 
and  the  colony  left  for  several  days  to 
realize  its  motherless  condition.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  it  will  be  ready  to  wel- 
come with  joy  a  fresh  young  queen. 

W^here  a  home-reared  queen  is  desired, 
a  frame  containing  worker  brood  may  be 
inserted  in  the  queenless  swarm.  Move 
along  the  division  board  which  separates 
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,  a.  a.  Sist  o/thg  cell  when  the  egg  is  deposited:  by  Finished  cell:  r.  Cell  from 
which  a  mature  queen  has  issued:  //,  Cell  in  which  the  queen  ht*s  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  rival  and  removed  by  workers:  r,  Queen-cell  cut /rom  the  comb. 

the  frames  from  the  vacant  chamber  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  hive  place  a  frame  of 
brood  containing  larvae  two  days  old. 
This  should  be  taken  from  a  strong  adja- 
cent hive  v'hich  can  well  spare  some  of  its 
incipient  po^'^lation.  Replace  the  cover 
and  let  the  bees  work  out  their  own  form 
of  perpetuity. 

By  one  of  the  most  marvellous  processes 
known,  they  will  at  once  begin  to  develop 
from  several  larvae  a  new  and  higher  order, 
— the  Queen.  After  enlarging  the  cells  the 
inmates  are  fed  on  "  royal  jelly,"  which  is 
much  richer  than  the  food  usually  doled 
out  in  the  nursery.  It  has  the  effect  of 
changing  the  worker  into  the  fully  de- 
veloped female.  This  food  is  a  creamy 
mixture  of  pollen  and  honey,  and,  like  the 
other  food,  is  first  partially  digested  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  nurses. 

When  the  larvae  are  six  days  old,  or  nine 
days  after  the  laying  of  the  eggs,  these 
queen-cells  are  sealed  up  under  a  convex 
lid.  In  one  week  more  the  first  fully 
grown  insect  bites  off  the  end  of  her  roomy 
prison  and  emerges,  a  slim  dainty  creature 
ready  to  examine  her  environments. 

Her  first  work  is  to  look  about  for  other 
unhatched  queen -cells,  since  her  majesty 
allows  no  rival  within  the  hive.  With  her 
strong  mandibles  she  bites  apart  their 
prison-doors,  not  to  give  them  freedom  but 
to  sting  them  to  death.  Unless  it  is  pre- 
paring to  send  out  a  new  colony  the  swarm 
will  not  interfere. 

The  newly  hatched  queen,  now  monarch 
of  all  she  surveys,  crawls  about  on  the 
comb,  and  usually  a  week  afterward, — it 
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may  be  either  a  few  days  sooner  or  later 
— takes  her  virgin  flight  into  space.  Re- 
turning in  matronly  guise  she  settles  down 
to  serious  work.  Before  she  is  three  weeks 
old  she  begins  to  deposit  eggs.  During 
the  next  three  years,  unless  overtaken  by 
misfortune,  the  queen  will  become  the 
mother  of  thirty  thousand  insects,  each 
perfect  in  instinct  and  volition.  These  are 
every-day  facts,  yet  in  them  what  revela- 
tions concerning  those  mysterious  poten- 
cies ever  working  throughout  the  universe! 


EGGS    AND    LARVit. 

The  first  eggs  are  laid  in  or  near  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  middle  frames,  the 
quietest,  warmest  and  most  secluded  por- 
tion of  the  hive.  Take  out  such  a  frame 
and  you  will  see,  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  cells,  small  white  objects  no  larger 
than  pin-heads.  These  are  eggs.  At  the 
end  of  three  days  look  again,  and  coiled  at 
the  bottom  will  be  found  small  white 
worms  surrounded  by  milky  food.  They 
grow  very  rapidly  so  that  six  days  after 
hatching,  their  bodies  fill  the  cells  and  they 
are  capped  over  by  the  workers. 

Then  follows  another  wonderful  trans- 
formation. In  twelve  days  more,  or  three 
weeks  from  the  laying  of  the  egg,  the 
larvae  gnaws  open  its  tissue-like  cap  and 
steps  out  a  beautiful  little  creature  with 
gentle  bee-baby  wings  and  graceful  mien. 

And  what  is  the  first  work  of  these  deli- 
cate juveniles  ?  It  is  simply  that  of  feed- 
ing the  unsealed  brood  or  larvae  with  pol- 


len brought  by  their  elders,  just  as  they 
were  fed  in  their  tiny  cradles.  On  emerg- 
ing from  the  hive  after  a  week's  experi- 
ence of  this  function,  they  can  be  observed, 
poised  on  slender  wing,  to  take  their  bear- 
ings before  a  first  excursion  into  the  honey- 
yielding  world. 

In  balmy  sunshine  young  bees  may  be 
observed  in  large  numbers  disporting  like 
a  cloud  of  gnats,  but  with  this  difference. 
Before  starting  out,  they  invariably  cir- 
cle about,  facing  the  hive.  These  young- 
lings evidently  take  notes  not  only  of  that, 
but  of  surrounding  objects.  This  circling 
is  repeated  several  times  before  they  ven- 
ture to  a  distance.  Then  rising  swiftly  in 
a  spiral  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet  or  more, 
the  young  bee  or  the  old  darts  off  with 
celerity  to  do  his  duty  in  the  station  of  life 
to  which  he  is  called.  In  flight,  bees  con- 
fine themselves  to  a  radius  of  two  or  three 
miles,  except  in  a  season  of  scarcity. 

In  power  of  vision  the  bee  is  no  doubt 
telescopic.  He  is  also  attracted  by  color. 
In  consequence,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
the  several  hives  in  an  apiary  painted 
with  different  tints.  The  bright  colors  of 
flowers  attract  them,  so  that  nature  had 
somewhat  in  addition  to  gratifying  the 
love  of  beauty  when  she  clothed  the  lily 
and  the  rose  in  ineffable  loveliness.  While 
"beauty  has  its  own  excuse  for  being,"  it 
has  an  added  one  in  securing  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  plant  through  the  office  of  the 
bee  who  unwittingly  carries  pollen  from 
one  flower  to  its  neighbor.  And  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  as  Darwin  has  pointed  out, 
that  flowers  with  deep  cups,  spurs  or  bells, 
which  cannot  readily  shed  their  pollen,  are 
those  which  secrete  a  precious  drop  of 
condensed  sweetness  within  petals  glowing 
with  richest  coloring.  In  like  manner  do 
all  the  processes  of  nature  play  and  inter- 
play. And  in  no  other  form  of  life  is  there 
found  greater  evidence  of  intelligence  and 
design  than  in  the  honey-bee. 

Hester  M,  Poole. 


HOW  A  BRIDE  TRANSFORMED  CERTAIN  ARMY  QUARTERS. 


HE  old  Irish  col- 
onel and  his  wife 
looked  askance 
at  the  pots  of 
yellowand  white 
paint  visible 
through  the 
open  door  of  the 
front  room. 

Then  they  ex- 
changed glances 
that  conveyed  a  sense  of  doubt  and  su- 
periority, as  they  were  ushered  by  the  neat 
house-maid  back  into  the  dining-room  of 
the  quarters  of  a  recently-married  captain, 
whose  house  was  not  yet  "  set  up," — to 
use  an  army  phrase;  therefore,  the  dining- 
room  was  doing  duty  as  a  reception-room 
afso. 

This  colonel  and  his  wife  had  not  been 
**  East "  for  several  years,  and  had  not  even 
heard  of  the  "  white  and  gold  "  effects,  so 
popular  now,  and  so  pretty  always. 

But  the  sweet  young  bride  had  gone  into 
her  frontier  home  with  decided  and  defi- 
nite ideas  of  how  she  intended  to  embellish 
it.  It  should  all  be  in  colonial  and  First 
Empiife  style.  After  making  several  rooms 
comfortable  for  immediate  use,  she  pro- 
ceeded with  the  parlor  as  follows: 

First,  she  had  the  floor  painted  light 
yellow,  with  a  border  of  white, — the  border 
about  eighteen  inches  wide.  The  wood- 
work was  painted  the  same  light  yellow, 
with  the  panels  white.  The  side  walls  were 
•covered  with  an  inexpensive  flat  yellow 
paper,  very  light  in  tone,  which  was  a  pretty 
background  for  the  hangings  of  the  China 
silk  and  lightly-framed  pictures,  remerque 
proofs,  and  water-colors,  that  were  among 
the  wedding-presents.  The  frieze  was  of 
white  paper,  embellished  by  a  conventional 
design  of  gold  tracery.  The  picture  mould- 
ing was  pale  gold,  and  the  ceiling  a  most 
delicate  rose-color,  put  on  in  kalsomine. 

Now,  while  the  painting  was  going  on, 
the  carpenter  had  made  a  plain  over-mantel 
of  pine,  and  a  shelf  to  go  under  the  man- 
tel to  accompany  it.  Any  carpenter  can 
make  one  of  these  pla^n  over-mantels  by 
the  aid  of  a  cut  from  a  furniture  catalogue. 


In  this  case,  the  shelf  under  the  mantel 
proper  was  five  inches  wide  and  seven 
inches  below,  and  had  a  rail  of  spindle- 
work  around  it.  The  over-mantel  con- 
sisted of  a  small  shelf  on  either  side,  placed 
seventeen  inches  above  the  mantel  proper. 
Twenty  inches  above  this  was  a  long  shelf, 
connecting  the  two  sides.  Around  this,  all 
the  way,  and  also  across  the  front  of  a 
small  shelf,  was  a  rail  of  spindle-work  sim- 
ilar to  that  on  the  shelf  below  the  mantel. 
In  the  centre  was  a  looking-glass  of  small 
size,  seven  and  a  half  by  eighteen  inches, 
surrounded  by  a  flat  framing  of  the  pine. 
The  whole  was  taken  to  the  "  paint  shop," 
as  the  bride  had  dubbed  one  of  her  upper 
rooms,  and  painted  white,  relieved  here  and 
there  by  gold  paint. — One  word  about  this 
gold  paint:  It  must  be  of  the  very  best 
quality,  to  hold  well,  and  should  be  bought 
in  the  dry  powder  and  mixed  with  the 
medium  as  it  is  us^d. 

The  old  black  mantel  was  painted  white, 
by  virtue  of  many  coats,  so  that  when  the 
over-mantel  and  under-shelf  were  adjusted, 
there  was  perfect  harmony.  No  drapery 
adorned  this  mantel,  but  the  gold  and  white 
paint,  with  a  few  well-selected,  large  orna- 
ments, together  with  the  brasses  below, 
inlaid  with  blue  and  white,  made  a  most 
pleasing  picture. 

It  was  good  taste  to  omit  alj  small  orna- 
ments, for  their  presence  on  one  of  these 
over-mantels  at  once  gives  a  grotesque  sug- 
gestion of  a  toy-shop. 

In  the  recess  at  the  right  of  the  mantel 
was  a  high  window,  small-paned,  and  cur- 
tained «by  striped  silk  grenadine,  in  which 
yellow  predominated.  These  curtains 
hung  straight,  and  were  well  spread  out  to 
fill  in  the  entire  recess.  Back  of 'them  a 
lace-trimmed  shade,  of  a  soft  old-rose 
color,  intercepted  and  softened  the  light. 

In  the  recess  at  the  left  the  treatment 
was  especially  artistic.  About  four  feet 
from  the  floor  was  a  shelf  set  against  the 
wall,  the  full  length  of  the  recess  and 
twelve  inches  wide.  It  was  painted  white, 
and  on  the  edge  was  a  tiny  rod  of  iron, 
gilded,  and  held  in  place  by  two  screw- 
eyes,  also  gilded.     From  this  hung  a  full 
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curtain  of  China  silk,  yellow  as  to  ground, 
with  a  large,  bold  design  of  white  lilies. 
The  silk  was  not  carelessly  put  on  with 
rings  and  those  objectionable  pins  that 
always  show,  but  had  a  hem  run  in  just 
large  enough  to  take  the  rod  and  leave  a 
frill  above.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  silk  should  be  full,  for  in  wall 
drapery  a  little  silk  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

Above  the  shelf,  hanging  from  a  rod  sim- 
ilarly fastened  to  the  picture  moulding,  and 
filling  in  all  the  space  from  the  frieze  to 
the  shelf,  was  another  curtain  of  the  same 
silk,  against  which  some  pictures  hung. 

On  the  -shelf  was  a  round  Venetian  mir- 
ror, whose  open-work  bronze  frame  was 
set  off  by  the  soft  background;  and  at  the 
side  of  this  were  placed  the  small  pieces 
of  bric-a-brac  that  would  have  been  inap- 
propriate on  the  over-mantel.  A  Louis 
Seize  clock  on  one  corner  of  this  shelf  gave 
the  final  touch. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  introduce  one  of 
these  shelves  into  any  part  of  a  room,  and 
thus  a  bad  piece  of  paper,  or  a  defect  in  a 
wall  may  be  concealed,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  bright  spot,  and  a  suggestion  of 
something  uncommon  and  original,  is  added 
to  the  apartment.  On  the  floor,  in  this 
recess  I  have  described,  stood  a  quaint 
Mexican  vase  filled  with  golden-rod,  which 
gave  a  dainty  bit  of  color. 

The  two  windows  in  the  front  of  this 
room  were  curtained  also  with  the  striped 
grenadine,  wide-spread  on  long  brass-tipped 
ash  poles,  so  that  that  entire  side  of  the 
wall  was  covered.  And  the  effect  of  much 
drapery  greeted  the  eye  pleasingly,  as  one 
entered  this  apartment,  and  involuntarily 
one  would  make  a  mental  comment  that, 
after  all,  nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  re- 
finement of  a  room  as  a  little  well-adjusted 
drapery. 

The  furnishings  in  this  parlor  were  as 
happy  as  its  decorations.  The  rugs  were 
in  palest  shades,  yellow  and  white  predomi- 
nating. A  crowd  of  little  easy-chairs  and 
ottomans  of  all  forms  and  all  colors  stood 
here  and  there,  with  an  appearance  of  dis- 
order which  was  the  perfection  of  art.  A 
divan  of  home  manufacture,  soft  and 
downy  as  a  bird's  nest,  invited  the  weary 
and  indolent.  What  a  secret!  What  a 
tribute  to  the  bride's  ingenuity  was  this 
divan! 

The  seat  was  a  long,  low  packing-box, 
sixty  inches  long  and  twenty-five  wide. 
To  the  back  of  this  were  nailed  three  strong 


flat  upright  pieces,  each  forty-five  inches 
in  length,  above  the  seat.  At  the  top  of 
these  was  a  shelf  six  inches  wide.  The  seat 
was  covered  with  a  thick  hair  mattress. 
From  a  pole  about  three  inches  below  the 
shelf,  and  held  in  sockets  in  the  shelf- 
brackets,  hung  a  rug  just  the  width  of  the 
couch  and  the  length  of  the  uprights.  It 
was  securely  fastened  by  tapes,  so  as  not  to 
show  the  pole.  Over  the  mattress  was 
thrown  another  soft  rug,  large  enough  to 
cover  both  ends  of  the  box,  and  to  come 
to  the  floo/  in  front;  it  was  held  in  place 
by  tacks  at  the  back  of  the  seat.  The 
shelf  was  all  of  the  wood-work  that  showed* 
and  it  was  painted  white,  with  gold  mould- 
ing. Many  down  pillows,  covered  with 
various  shades  of  dull  yellow  silk  and 
bound  with  white  cords,  were  heaped  high 
on  the  rug-covered  seat. 

By  the  side  of  this  divan  was  a  low  ob- 
long table.  And  indeed  its  original  owner 
would  not  recognize  it  as  the  much-battered 
one  of  bachelor  days!  It  too  had  been  to 
the  paint-room.  Two  inches  were  sawed 
off  of  the  legs,  and  the  ever-ready  white 
paint  faithfully  applied.  All  of  the  bead- 
ing and  lines  were  brightened  in  this  case 
with  bronze.  The  cover  of  the  table  was 
a  piece  of  old-rose  tapestry,  with  feathery 
Angora  tassels  at  the  corners,  and  upon 
this  stood  an  antique  lamp  with  amber- 
colored  shade. 

In  a  corner  of  the  room  a  piano,  in  an 
oak-wood  case,  was  invitingly  open.  It 
was  not  placed  hard  against  the  wall,  or  in 
the  conventional  cross-corner,  but  with  one 
end  just  missing  one  wall,  and  the  face  of 
the  piano  towards  and  about  three  feet 
from  the  other  wall.  The  back  of  the 
piano  was  hidden  by  a  three-panelled 
screen,  the  frame  of  which  was  open  scroll 
work,  and  the  panels  6cTii  China  silk,  on 
which  delicate  embroidery,  delineating 
blossoming  boughs  and  reeds,  was  done  in 
natural  tints. 

Again,  the  music-rack  was  of  home  man- 
ufacture. In  these  home-made  articles 
every  inch  was  of  so  great  value  in  obtain- 
ing an  artistic  proportion,  that  I  will  give 
the  dimensions  for  this  little  stand,  as  it 
was  quite  perfect.  It  was  made  of  pine, 
with  solid  top,  sides,  back,  and  floor.  Top 
and  floor,  18x14  inches;  sides,  14x22.  The 
sides  extended  two  inches  below  the  floor, 
and  were  cut  out  to  form  the  legs.  There 
was  a  drawer  eight  inches  deep  set  in  below 
the  top,  and  two  upright  pieces  below  this 
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made  three  open  divisions.  The  whole 
was  painted  with  the  white  enamel  paint, 
picked  out  here  and  there  with  gold.  The 
curtain,  which  hung  from  a  brass  rod  just 
below  the  drawer,  was  a  piece  of  perfection 
in  a' decorative  way.  It  was  a  breadth  of 
delicate  rose-colored  silk.  A  broad  band  of 
chamois-skin  was  laid  across  the  silk.  Upon 
the  chamois  was  drawn  a  treble  clef.  This 
was  so  accurately  done  in  sepia,  that  the 
practised  eye  would  at  once  recognize  the 
bars  of  music  thereon  as  from  one  of 
Chopin's  choicest  waltzes.  A  piano  lamp 
stood  near  by  with  a  rose-silk  shade. 

There  was  much  else  in  the  room  that 
was  charming,  and  one  picture  bore  an 
idea  that  was  novel  in  the  extreme. 

A  rich  aunt,  who  was  in  Rome  just  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  wedding,  had  the  pic- 
ture "  Aurora,"  so  well  known,  painted  for 
the  bride:  and  the  face  of  her  grandmother 
was  cleverly  executed  in  that  of  the  third 
figure  from  the  left.  This  certainly  en- 
hanced the  value  of  the  picture  to  the 
owner,  even  if  it  might  divest  it  of  all 
market  value.      This    picture,  framed    in 


good  form,  hung  on  the  wall  back  of  the 
piano,  and  its  soft  yellow  and  pink  tints 
harmonized  happily  with  the  dainty  sur- 
roundings. 

At  the  large  double  doors,  that  let  into 
the  back  room  hung  a  portiere  of  rich  old 
rose  velatine,  covered  with  a  pattern  of 
sunflowers,  which  was  graceful  in  its  ar- 
rangement, and  was  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  golden-brown  plush. 

But  if  you  have  not  seen  a  "  gold  and 
whitlfc  room,"  try  the  effect  for  yourself.  I 
can  recommend  it  unhesitatingly. 

Have  the  courage  of  your  own  convic- 
tion. Make  the  start,  and  you  will  find 
your  work  progressing  with  a  growing  in- 
tuition of  correct  and  pleasing  combina- 
tions. By  expending  plenty  of  good  taste 
and  a  trifle  in  money,  the  portals  of  "  The 
First  Empire  "  will  open  for  you,  and  I 
venture  to  say  your  surprise  at  the  result 
will  be  as  genuine  and  delightful  as  was 
that  of  the  old  Irish  colonel  and  his  wife 
upon  their  second  visit  to  the  "  Bride  of 
the  Regiment." 

Edgar  Lucien  Clarke. 
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E  had  moved  in- 
to a  new  house, 
and,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases, 
found  ourselves 
needing  a  great 
many  tlijngs  we 
had  not  needed 
in  the  old  one  ; 
among  other 
things,  we 
needed  b  o  o  k- 
shelves.  We  had  not  been  buying  more 
books,  and  all  the  shelves  we  ever  had  had 
been  brought  along  ;  yet,  by  some  mysteri- 
ous hocus-pocus,  after  all  were  filled,  there 
remained  numbers  of  odd  volumes  lying 
about  in  all  sorts  of  precarious  and  incon- 
venient places. 

Richard,  head    of   the    house,  had    ap- 
peared  impervious   to    the   delicate   hints 


thrown  out  in  his  presence;  yet  something 
must  be  done,  and  quickly. 

"  There  is  nothing  that  gives  a  room  such 
a  delightfully  livable  look  as  plenty  of  well- 
filled  book-shelves,"  remarked  my  daughter, 
Victoria,  a  young  woman  of  eighteen,  who 
has  inherited  that  visionary  turn  of  mind 
with  which  I  have  nobly  and  unsuccessfully 
struggled  for  so  many  years. 

As  she  said  it,  she  was  standing  in  a 
graceful  pose  with  her  eyes  dreamily  fixed 
upon  a  niche  between  the  dumb-waiter  and 
the  chimney-piece,  and  I  knew  she  was  in 
imagination  filling  out  that  space  with  nice 
ebonized  shelves  all  neatly  edged  with 
pinked  leather  and  rows  of  brass-headed 
nails,  and  hung  with  a  pretty  silken  cur- 
tain. So  was  I.  or  rather  with  something 
a  little  less  fine,  but  more  attainable.  I 
don't  think  Victoria  was  prepared  for  my 
response. 
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"  Suppose  we  make  a  book-case  ?" 

Victoria  stared. 

"  Make  a  book-case  ?"  she  repeated. 
"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  talking 
about  ? " 

."  I  do,"  I  calmly  answered.  "  Let  us 
first  consider  what  is  a  bookcase,  or  rather, 
a  set  of  book-shelves  ?  An  object,  a  struc- 
ture, let  us  say,  composed  of  boards  sawed 
or  otherwise  fashioned  into  appropriate 
shapes,  fastened  together  by  nails,  and, 
finally,  stained  or  varnished.  Is  there%ny- 
thing  mysterious,  or  occult,  or  even  elabo- 
rate about  an  ordinary  set  of  book-shelves  ? 
Given  the  raw  material,  what  is  needed  to 
produce  the  desired  result  ?" 

"  A  cabinet-maker,  I  should  say,"  said  my 
daughter,  "  or  at  least  a  carpenter." 

**  And  what  is  a  cabinet-maker  or  a  car- 
penter ?"  I  persisted.  "  You  forget  that 
in  the  beginning  every  man  was  his  own 
carpenter.  The  germ,  the  rudiment,  of  a 
carpenter  lies  dormant  in  us  all.  In  other 
words,  every  man — " 

"  Is  a  sort  of  mute,  inglorious  carpenter," 
interpolated  Victoria. 

"  And  every  woman  ;"  I  went  on,  ignor- 
ing the  interruption,  "  for  the  female  of 
every  species — " 

"  Don't !"  broke  in  Victoria  again. 
"  This  is  not  a  meeting  of  *  The  Woman's 
Anthropological  Society.'  Go  on  and  tell 
in  plain  English  how  you  propose  to  make 
a  book-case." 

"  In  plain  English,  then,"  I  responded, 
"  I  propose  to  buy  the  raw  material,  borrow 
Mrs.  Macafferty's  hand-saw, — we  have  a 
hammer, — and  with  your  assistance  con- 
struct a  book-case,  or  a  set  of  shelves, 
which  though  probably  lacking  in  some 
non-essential  points,  will  answer  all  reason- 
able purposes." 

Victoria  did  not  oppose  me  :  people  sel- 
dom do.  We  immediately  set  about  mak- 
ing the  necessary  calculations.  I  made  the 
measurements,  which  Victoria  jotted  down 
on  her  tablets.  We  found  that  we  should 
need  twenty-eight  feet  of  boards  «ight 
inches  wide  for  the  sides  and  shelves, 
twelve  feet  of  narrow  strips  for  the  rests, 
and  a  few  nails.  We  had  some  walnut 
stain  left  over  from  the  floors,  and  we  had 
a  hammer  of  our  own  ;  and,  as  I  have  said, 
I  hung  my  hopes  of  a  saw  on  the  obliging 
Irish  grocer-woman  at  the  corner. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  the  nearest 
lumber-yard,  and  stated  my  wants  to  a  red- 


eyed  young  man  who  was  yawning  over  a 
ledger  in  the  office. 

"  1  want  some  boards,"  I  began. 

"  What  yer  want  'em  for  V  asked  the 
young  man,  with  a  suspicious  look. 

"  To  make  book-shelves,"  I  meekly  an- 
swered. 

"  Who's  goin*  to  make  *em  ?"  again  asked 
the  young  man,  with  a  hideous  yawn. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  never  entered 
my  head  to  wonder  what  this  red-eyed 
young  lumberman  had  to  do  with  that  side 
of  the  case,  and  I  answered  humbly,  for  I 
cannot  tell  a  lie,  "  I,  and  my  daughter." 

The  look  which  the  young  man  bestowed 
upon  me  would  have  aroused  the  self-re- 
spect of  a  door-mat.  Just  as  I  was  on  the 
point  of  making  a  remark  calculated  to  re- 
duce that  horny-handed  son  of  toil  to  his 
proper  place,  the  telephone  call  sounded, 
and,  leaving  me  standing  where  I  was,  he 
went  leisurely  over  to  that  instrument  and 
engaged  in  one  of  those  one-sided  conver- 
sations so  curiously  interesting  to  an  out- 
sider.    It  was  about  as  follows: 

"  Mouldin's  ?  Ya'as.     Why  in didn't 

he  say  so?" 

Aside,  evidently  reflecting  on  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  third  party  referred  to. 

"  My  orders  was  for  cherry,  I  tell  ye  !" 

Aside,  containing  frightful  suggestions 
concerning  the  immortal  part  of  third  party. 

**  How  much  d*ye  want  ?" 

Aside,  referring  in  disgraceful  terms  to 
the  ancestry  of  third  party. 

"All  right,  ril  send  it  down." 

It  was  quite  exciting  to  listen  to:  it  might 
have  been  even  more  so,  had  the  remarks 
interpolated  gone  over  the  wire  also. 

Presently  the  young  man  lounged  back 
to  his  desk,  and  surveyed  me  a  moment  in 
a  dazed  sort  of  fashion. 

**  Oh,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  you 
wanted  some  shelvin's,  what  kind  ?" 

I  had  no  idea,  but  answered  with  calm 
dignity  : 

"  The  kind  generally  used." 

The  young  man  looked  at  me  with  un- 
disguised, though  mild,  contempt. 

"  Some  uses  white  pine,  some  yaller  pine, 
some  poplar,  some  ash,  some  walnut,  some 
cherry — "  • 

"  I  don't  want  anything  expensive,"  I 
explained.  "  We  are  going  to  stain  the 
shelves." 

"  Wall,  I  guess  white  pineshelvin'  is  good 
enough." 
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He  did  not  say  "  for  two  women  to  fool 
with,"  but  I  am  morally  certain  it  was  in 
his  mind.  I  followed  him  into  a  huge 
shed  piled  high  with  lumber,  and  he  began 
pulling  out  boards. 

"  I  want  them  smooth,"  I  suggested. 

"  Dressed,"  corrected  the  young  man. 
Then  he  yawned  so  that  for  a  whole  mo- 
ment the  shed  was  obscured.  I  thought 
the  boards  never  would  be  forthcoming, 
he  was  obliged  to  repeat  that  process  so 
often  ;  but  we  came  to  terms  finally,  and 
paying  the  young  man  the  sum  of  $1.10,  I 
exultantly  departed,  leaving  him  engaged 
in  another  lurid  telephonic  conversation 
with  his  invisible  adversary. 

Yet  in  justice  to  this  misguided  young 
lumber-dealer,  I  must  say  that  he  proved 
himself  not  wholly  without  feeling,  for 
just  as  I  turned  to  go  he  relented  sufficient- 
ly in  his  supercilious  treatment  of  me  to 
throw  out  a  valuable  suggestion. 

**  You'd  better  git  wire  nails,"  he  re- 
marked between  two  more  yawns. 

I  shall  always  keep  a  warm  corner  in  my 
grateful  heart  for  that  young  man,  for  I 
know  what  that  suggestion  saved  me  from 
in  the  way  of  mashed  fingers  and  moral 
deterioration.  Those  wire  nails  are  a  great 
invention. 

With  fiVQ  cents  worth  of  them  in  my 
pocket  I  returned  home.  The  boards  and 
strips  had  preceded  me,  and  were  in  the 
basement  awaiting  our  efforts.  Emmeline, 
our  colored  maid-of- all- work,  was  de- 
spatched to  fetch  Mrs.  Macafferty's  hand- 
saw. When  she  arrived  with  it,  it  looked 
very  formidable.  It  was  at  least  three  feet 
long,  and  proportionally  broad  ;  but  I  re- 
membered having  sawed  wood  "  for  fun" 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  thought  I  could 
manage  it. 

A  box  was  dragged  into  the  middle  of 
the  cellar,  and  the  shortest  of  the  boards, 
twelve  foot  long,  laid  over  it.  Having 
carefully  drawn  a  pencil  line  across  the 
middle,  Victoria  seated  herself  on  the 
board,  and  I  attempted  to  saw. 

"  Cest  le  premier  pas  qui  coute^'  say  the 
French,  and  said  I,  too,  as  in  spite  of  me 
that  saw  began  dancing  over  the  board  like 
a  live  thing,  inflicting  dreadful  little  jags 
and  bruises  on  its  surface,  and  seriously 
jeopardizing  the  drapery  of  Victoria  where 
she  sat  curiously  watching  my  movements. 
The  antics  that  saw  went  through  were 
simply  amazing.  It  reminded  me  of  a 
spirited  horse  that  feels  a   woman's  hand 


on  his  bridle  for  the  first  time.  But  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  got  it  under  control  at 
last,  and  sawed  straight  through  the  board 
in  a  masterly  manner. 

"Oh,"  said  Victoria  with  a  nervous 
laugh,  as  the  process  was  going  on,  "  it 
feels  awful  funny  !  Like  having  your  foot 
asleep,  or  taking  an  electric  shock." 

Every  now  and  then  Emmeline  came 
and  cast  a  disapproving  eye  on  our  pro- 
ceedings. Your  colored  lady  is  a  great 
conservative,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Emmeline  suspected  Victoria  and  myself 
of  the  most  advanced  and  reprehensible 
sentiments,  and  that  we  lost  caste  with  her 
thenceforth. 

The  two  sides  of  the  book-case  being 
now  ready,  we  proceeded  to  saw  the  strips 
into  eight-inch  lengths  for  the  shelves  to 
rest  on. 

Before  this  job  was  completed,  Victoria 
was  almost  in  hysterics.  Once  she  decided 
that  she  would  prefer  to  saw,  but  after  a 
brief  tussle  with  that  instruinent,  returned 
to  her  former  position,  sadder  and  wiser. 

By  the  time  the  strips  were  ready  it  was 
twelve  o'clock,  and  Dick,  my  boy,  aged 
nine,  came  home  from  school.  Of  course 
he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  business,  and  Victoria  at  once  re- 
signed in  his  favor,  and  went  up  to  the 
dining-room  to  nail  the  short  pieces  to  the 
sides,  which  had  to  be  done  before  the  top 
and  bottom  pieces  were  nailed  on. 

Then  Dick  took  up  the  position  abdi- 
cated by  his  sister,  and  I  set  about  sawing 
the  sixteen-foot  board  into  short  lengths  for 
the  shelves,  having  previously  measured 
off  and  marked  the  distances  in  the  most 
workman-like  manner.  I  was  pretty  well 
worn-out  by  this  time,  but  I  meant  to  have 
those  shelves  sawed  off  before  lunch,  and 
struggled  (I  was  going  to  say  manfully, 
but  no  man  /  ever  saw  would  keep  on 
working  after  twelve  o'clock  with  lunch 
close  at  hand)  to  finish  the  job. 

I  missed  Victoria.  It  was  not  only  her 
avoirdupois  that  was  wanting,  but  her  moral 
support  as  well  ;  for  in  spite  of  "  feeling 
funny"  and  getting  hysterical  now  and 
then,  she  had  stuck  to  her  post  with  true 
Casabianca  heroism.  Dick,  on  the  con- 
trary, wriggled,  squirmed,  screamed  with 
laughter,  fell  off  the  board  several  times, 
tried  standing  up  on  it,  and  ended  in  open 
rebellion  and  tears. 

If  any  one  is  disposed  to  condemn  Dick, 
let  him  try  sitting  on  a  board  laid  across 
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an  empty  box  while  an  undeveloped  car- 
penter saws  that  board  in  two.  As  is  well 
Icnown,  when  a  woman  sets  out  to  be  cruel, 
she  beats  the  record,  and  I  blush  now  to 
own  that  I  kept  poor  Dick  undergoing  this 
torture /^///^  et  dure  until  the  last  shelf  fell 
to  the  ground.  Then  we  went  up  to 
lunch.  I  took  one  of  the  shelves  along  to 
be  sure  that  I  had  measured  rightly.  I 
held  it  up  against  the  wall;  it  seemed  to  be 
just  right. 

"  There  is  nothing  like  accuracy,"  I 
carelessly  remarked,  as  I  laid  the  shelf  on 
the  floor  of  the  niche.  That  is,  I  tried  to 
do  so,  but  it  would  not  lie  down.  I  had 
measured  too  high.  I  had  allowed  nothing 
for  the  floor  boards.  The  shelves  were  all 
too  long,  and  there  were  seven  of  them. 

I  did  not  enjoy  my  lunch.  Neither  did 
Dick.  Those  seven  shelves  with  their 
superfluous  inches  rested  heavily  on  our 
spirits.  Victoria,  on  the  contrary,  was  in 
high  feather,  though  to  do  her  justice  she 
did  not  say  much,  and  did  offer  to  relieve 
Dick,  but  gave  up  the  attempt  at  the  first 
shelf,  and  that  hapless  urchin  accordingly 
passed  another  mauvais  quart  d'heure, 

"  It  feels  like  I  was  a  crazy-bone  all 
over,"  whined  Dick. 

"  It  will  soon  be  over,"  I  cheerfully  urged. 
Then,  more  severely:  "  How  will  you  ever 
be  a  great  soldier  or  a  great  explorer,  if 
you  cannot  bear  a  little  discomfort  ?  Think 
of  what  General  Greely  and  his  men  suf- 
fered, and  Stanley.    Think  of  poor  Stanley!" 

"  Yes,"  responded  Dick  illogically,  "  and 
think  of  all  they've  got  for  it!  The 
Government  is'nt  going  to  make  me  a 
General,  or  give  me  a  heap  of  money,  for 
just  sitting  on  a  board  and  having  my 
insides  jiggered  to  pieces!" 

Where  do  boys  in  respectable  families 
acquire  so  many  vulgar  expressions  ? 

At  last  it  was  over,  and  Dick  and  I,  with 
our  physical  systems  all  in  a  quiver,  took 
the  pieces  up  into  the  dining-room. 
Victoria  was  waiting  for  us,  and  it  did 
not  take  long  to  nail  on  the  end  pieces, 
which  were,  by  the  way,  sawed  just  the 
thickness  of  the  boards  longer  than  the 
others.  Then  with  exultations  in  our 
souls  we  stood  the  thing  on  end.  It  was  a 
tall,  narrow  case,  and  I  regret  to  say  it 
wobbled  fearfully  the  moment  it  found 
itself  upright.  It  evidently  had  no  confi- 
.  dence  in  itself,  and  of  course  our  confidence 
in  //  was  shaken. 


"  It  reminds  me  of  a  girl  I  knew  at 
school,"  said  Victoria,  trying  not  to  laugh. 
"  She  was  thirteen  and  taller  than  the 
teacher,  and  he  was  a  tall  man.  She 
lopped  and  wobbled  around  just  like  this." 

Then  we  both  sat  down  and  laughed 
until  we  cried,  still  holding  on  to  the 
bookcase. 

"This  will  never  do,"  I  said  finally. 
"  Some  way,  somehow,  this  thing  must  be 
finished  and  in  its  place  before  your  father 
sees  it.  You  know  how  he  ridiculed  the 
idea." 

By  which  it  will  be  seen  that  my 
vaulting  ambition  and  sublime  confidence 
had  suffered  already  a  decline.  . 

We  set  the  thing — we  had  ceased  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  bookcase  by  this  time — 
into  the  niche,  and  one  of  us  slid  in  the 
shelves,  while  the  other  held  on.  They 
went  in  beautifully,  but  still  the  thing 
would  not  stand  on  its  own  responsibility. 

"  Something  is  the  matter  with  its  centre 
of  gravity,"  said  Victoria. 

"  It  hasnt  any,"  I  averred. 

I  shall  never  know  what  ailed  the  thing. 
In  appearance  it  did  not  differ  from  a 
hundred  other  bookcases  I  have  seen  be- 
fore and  since,  constructed  by  amateur 
carpenters,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
instant  we  took  our  hands  from  it,  it  began 
to  pitch  forward. 

"It  will  have  to  be  fastened  back  to  the 
wall,  somehow,"  I  said,  in  desperation. 

So  Victoria  held  on  to  it  while  I  went 
for  the  step-ladder,  and  some  picture 
nails,  and  some  wire,  and  some  hooks,  and 
some  rings,  and  some  screws,  and  the 
hammer,  and  the  screw  driver,  and  a  gimlet. 
Then  I  mounted  the  ladder  and  went  to 
work. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  both  strength 
and  ingenuity  were  exhausted,  and  all  I 
had  to  show  for  it  were  several  big  holes  in 
the  wall  and  a  variety  of  bent  and  broken 
nails,  screws,  etc.  The  lacerated  state  of 
my  moral  nature  I  will  pass  over. 

Victoria  still  clung  heroically  to  the 
toppling  structure.  The  situation  was 
becoming  desperate.  A  coup  d'dtat  was 
called  for. 

"I  have  it!"  I  cried  at  length.  "We 
will  nail  it  to  the  dumb-waiter!  When  the 
books  are  in  no  one  will  see  it." 

Three  long  nails  secured  the  thing  to  the 
dumb-waiter,  and  it  was  wonderful  what  a 
difference  it  made.    The  thing  really  began 
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to  hold  up  its  head  and  look  us  in  the  face, 
and  we  stopped  speaking  of  it  as  a  thing, 
and  gave  it  its  original  title  again. 

Next  came  the  staining.  Victoria,  being 
the  artist  of  the  family,  was  entrusted  with 
this  delicate  Jtask, — delicate,  because  it  must 
be  done  without  smearing  the  wall  at  the 
back. 

"  Why  didn't  we  do  it  before  we  nailed  it 
up  ?*'  moaned  Victoria. 

"  Because  then  we  should  have  had  to 
wait  for  it  to  dry,  and  your  father  would 
have  seen  it  in  all  its  ghastly  incomplete- 
ness." 

The  reply  was  satisfactory. 

When  my  husband  came  home  that 
evening,  he  found  me  a  physical  wreck, 
(though  of  course  I  took  care  that  he 
should  not  discover  that  fact),  and  the 
bookcase  stood  firmly  in  its  niche  in  all 
its  brazen  impudence  and  spurious  dig- 
nity. The  -stained  surface  looked  very 
well  by  gas-light,  and  Richard's  eyes  not 
being  good,  he  did  not  discover  these  nails 
that  held  it  in  place.  A  brass  placque  and 
a  vase  filled  with  heather  and  grasses  from 
the  Rhine  had  been  artfully  placed  on  the 
top  shelf,  so  he  did  not  discover  the  holes 
in  the  plastering  either,  but  viewed  the 
grand  result  with  mingled  surprise  and 
amazement. 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  have  done 
better  ?"  I  haughtily  inquired. 

"Well — I   think   I    could    have    nailed 


the   strips  on   a  little  more   evenly/'    re- 
sponded my  better  half.  J 

Perhaps  he  would  have  done  so.  I  Aad  \ 
noticed  a  deviation  or  two  from  the  j 
straight  line,  but  Victoria  had  kept  herself  ; 
so  well  in  hand  when  my  mistake  in  * 
measurement  came  to  light,  that  I  had  not  \ 
felt  like  saying  anything.  } 

Before  breakfast  the  next  morning  I  liad      j 
the  shelves  filled  with  books,  and  really,  no 
one  would  believe  how  well  that  bookcase      ' 
looked.    My  husband  shows  it  to  everyone      » 
who  comes  in  with  an  air  of  ostentatious 
pride,   that    under   the    circumstances    is- 
highly  entertaining. 

Victoria  and  I  are  often  compelled  to  re- 
tire to  conceal  our  unhallowed  mirth.  We 
know  too  well  that  the  bookcase  is  a  sham, 
a  fraud,  depending  upon  three  wire  nails  for 
its  perpetuity,  and  we  try  to  harden  our 
hearts  and  say:  "  What  does  a  sham  or  two 
more  or  less  matter  in  this  world  of  shams  ?'" 
But  there  are  moments  when  the  insincerity 
of  that  bookcase,  the  brazen  front  it 
presents  to  the  beholder,  strike  us  with 
disgust;  and  a  guilty  consciousness  of 
being  participators  in  an  undiscovered 
crime  destroys  our  enjoyment  of  the  humor 
of  the  thing. 

At  all  events,  if  any  one  is  tempted  to 
follow  our  example,  she  may  as  well  have 
the  benefit  of  our  experience,  and  perhaps, 
like  some  other  pioneers,  we  shall  not  have 
suffered  in  vain.  Julia  Schayer. 
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THE  approaching  autumn  brings  with 
it  not  only  its  delightful  dreamy  days, 
its  gayly-tinted,  many-hued  flowers,  but 
its  golden  apples,  ijosy-cheeked  crabs, 
downy  peaches,  luscious  pears,  purple 
grapes,  brilliant  red  plums,  and  orange 
quinces  as  well. 

To  the  inexperienced  housekeeper  I 
would  like  to  give  a  plain,  practical  talk 
upon  the  subject  of  converting  these  deli- 
cious fall  fruits  into  good,  wholesome  jellies, 
— ideas  I  have  gleaned  from  that  most  ex- 
cellent teacher,  Experience. 

In  the  first  place,  select  under,  rather 
than  ot'er,  ripe  fruit.  Acid  varieties,  to 
many  people,  give  the  best  results,  though 
apples,  quinces,  and  pears  make  delicious 


jellies.  It  is  an  unprofitable,  disappointing^ 
business  trying  to  make  jelly  of  peaches 
and  pears.  It  cannot  be  done.  A  ropv  com- 
pound can  be  made  that  is  fairly  good  to 
put  betwee.n  layer  cake;  but  after  all,  one 
rarely  feels  satisfied  with  the  result,  taking, 
into  consideration  labor,  time,  fruit,  and 
sugar  used. 

In  making  jelly  of  apples,  crabs,  and 
quinces,  do  not  pare  the  fruit  ;  cut  into 
small  pieces  ;  put  into  a  porcelain-lined 
kettle,  cover  with  water,  and  boil  until 
tender,  stirring  from  the  bottom  occasion- 
ally, to  prevent  burning.  Strain  in  a  three- 
cornered  white  flannel  bag.  Loops  sewed 
to  the  sides  of  the  bag  large  enough  to 
admit  a  stout  stick    (the  clothes-stick  or 
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broom-stick  will  answer)  will  hasten  .mat- 
ters, as  the  bag  can  be  filled  with  the  hot 
pulp,  suspended  and  allowed  to  drain  into 
an  earthen  bowl  without  further  assistance 
from  the  jelly-maker,  until  she  is  ready  to 
do  the  last  boiling.  In  the  meantime  she 
can  busy  herself  getting  ready  the  cans  and 
glasses.  If  fruit  is  scarce,  what  remains  in 
the  bag  can  be  put  through  a  sieve,  then 
boiled  (stirring  constantly  to  prevent  burn- 
ing), with  half  the  amount  of  sugar.  A 
good  marmalade  will  be  the  result.  Crab- 
apples  treated  in  this  manner  make  an  ex- 
cellent relish  with  bread  and  butter. 

For  sweet  fruits,  two  coffee-cups  of  sugar 
to  three  of  juice  will  be  sufficient  to  make' 
good  firm  jelly.  Boil  in  a  porcelain-lined 
kettle  ; — or  a  bright  tiew  tin  pan  is  excel- 
lent for  this  purpose.  Let  the  juice  boil 
up  well  for  five  minutes,  skim,  measure,  add 
the  sugar,  and  boil  until  jellied.  Skim  dur- 
ing the  boiling  process,  and  test  by  dipping 
out  a  spoonful  and  holding  it  on  a  block 
of  ice.  When  it  ceases  to  run  frotn  the 
sides,  it  has  been  sufficiently  cooked.  Re- 
move, and  pour  into  glasses  at  once. 

If  the  sun  is  shining  (and  all  jelly- 
making  should  be  done  on  a  fair,  bright 
day),  place  the  glasses  on  a  waiter,  cover 
with  tarletan  or  mosquito  netting,  and  set 
where  the  warm  sun  will  shine  on  them. 

The  next  day,  cut  some  stiff,  white 
papers  the  exact  size  of  the  tops  of  your 
glasses.  Dip  in  whiskey,  and  lay  over  the 
top  of  the  jelly.  Cut  rounds  of  stout  tissue- 
paper  a  little  larger,  dip  the  edges  in  the 
beaten  white  of  an  egg,  place  over  the  tops 
of  the  glasses,  and,  with  a  clean,  soft  towel, 
draw  tightly,  pressing  the  papers  well 
around  the  edges.  Never  use  tin  tops  over 
your  jellies.  Treated  in  this  way,  they  are 
almost  sure  to  mold. 

Quince  jelly  is  made  in  the  same  way 
that  we  make  the  apple  and  crab. 

When  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fruit,  and  you 
are  making  your  quince  marmalade  or  pre- 
serves, save  the  parings  and  add  to  good 
"  Maiden  Blush"  apples ;  make  as  you 
would  apple  jelly,  and  you  will  afterwards 


eat  with  a  relish  a  condiment  closely  re- 
sembling the  genuine  article — quince  jelly. 

To  my  taste  nothing  exceeds  in  richness, 
and  pungency  of  flavor  the  common  wild 
plum.  Boil  in  sufficient  water  to  cover  ; 
when  soft,  strain  through  a  flannel  bag. 

Boil  the  juice  a  few  minutes,  skim,  meas- 
ure, allowing  a  coffee-cupful  of  juice  ta 
one  of  sugar. 

The  luscious  grape,  beautiful  in  its  pris- 
tine bloom,  and  so  delicious  to  the  taste,, 
contains  a  saccharine  substance  which,, 
when  subjected  to  great  heat,  becomes  so 
gritty  that  one  would  almost  imagine  it 
had  been  sprinkled  with  powdered  glass. 
Grapes  are  in  their  prime  just  before  they 
turn.  At  that  stage  they  contain  a  gelat- 
inous quality  that  they  lose  as  they  near 
perfect  ripeness. 

If  possible,  secure  them  at  that  time.  Pull 
the  grapes  off  of  the  stems,  and  put  them 
into  the  preserving  kettle,  just  covering 
them  with  water.  When  thoroughly  cooked 
to  pieces,  strain  through  a  flannel  bag.. 
Put  the  juice  on  in  the  kettle  or  new  tin 
pan.  Let  it  boil  fist  minutes,  skim,  re- 
move from  the  stove  or  range,  measure  the 
juice,  allowing  a  cupful  of  sugar  to  one  of 
the  liquid.  Being  as  tart  as  plums,  the 
grapes  require  about  the  same  treatment. 

If  grapes  at  this  stage  cannot  be  pro> 
cured,  and  you  are  forced  to  tfse  the  "  dead 
ripe"  ones,  slip  them  (rom  the  skins,  using 
only  the  pulp.  Made  without  the  skins,, 
the  common  black  "Concord"  makes  a 
bright  red  jelly,  which  is  entirely  free  from 
the  glassy  substance  found  in  jellied,  or 
preserved,  ripe  grapes  when  the  skins  have 
been  left  on. 

Our  list  of  fall  fruits  is  completed;  the 
hard,  back-breaking  work  is  at  an  end,, 
and  we  feel  as  if — well,  we  never  wanted 
to  see  or  taste  jelly  again.  But  there  are 
few  of  us  who  do  not  in  time  regain  an 
appetite  for  these  dainty  relishes,  and  who 
do  not,  after  a  rest,  enjoy  viewing  the 
array  upon  our  pantry  shelves. 

Annie  Curd. 


"  \m. 


GIVEN  TO  HOSPITALITY. 


NE  of  the  great 
pleas  u  res  of 
having  a  home 
of  one's  own  is 
the  ability  to 
exercise  hospi- 
tality; yet  with 
the  best  inten- 
tions one  often 
fails  to  make  a 
success  as  host- 
ess from  ignor- 
ance or  disregard  of  certain  fundamen- 
tal principles.  One  of  the  first  rules  I 
should  lay  down  is  this:  Never  give  an 
invitation  unless  you  really  desire  it  to  be 
accepted.  One  sometimes  hears  the  re- 
mark, "  Oh,  Vd  never  invite  her,  if  I  were 
not  certain  she  wouldn't  come!"  Such 
invitations  are  a  species  of  fraud — obtain- 
ing credit  under  false  pretences;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  one  in  the  habit 
of  giving  them  is  almost  certain  to  be  un- 
pleasantly surprised  sooner  or  later,  by  an 
acceptance. 

Unexpected  guests  wull  come  at  times; 
usually  at  inopportune  times  it  seems. 
When  they  do  come  make  the  best  of  it; 
-welcome  them  with  all  possible  cordiality, 
and  do  all  in  your  power  to  make  their 
•stay  pleasant.  One  who  entertains  at  all 
is  usually  able  to  make  such  additions  to 
meals  as  are  required  by  increased  num- 
bers. "  Common  Sense,"  or  some  other  tried 
cook-book,  will  suggest  sundry  addenda  for 
a  young  house-keeper  in  such  emergencies. 
A  good  house-keeper  will  not  be  over- 
whelmed by  an  unexpected  visitor.  You 
may  regret  the  lack  of  time  to  give  little 
touches  to  house  and  table,  but  what  is 
nice  enough  for  husband  and  children — 
your  nearest  and  dearest — you  surely  need 
not  hesitate  to  set  before  a  chance  comer. 
When  you  do  give  an  invitation  let  it  be 
as  cordial  as  possible,  and  specify  the  date 
and  length  of  time  for  which  it  is  given. 
That  is  one  sensible  English  custom. 
Guests  are  invited  for  a  definite  time,  be 
it  two  days  or  a  month,  often  even  the 
hours  are  named  for  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture. 

When  your  friend  is  expected,  see  that 
some  one  meets  her  at   the  station,  your- 


self, if  she  is  your  senior;  if  greatly  your 
junior,  send  your  daughter. 

In  England,  a  guest  is  brought  from  the 
station  and  shown  at  once  to   her   room, 
frequently  not  being  visible  to    even   her 
hostess  until  she  has  had  time  to  remove 
all  traces  of  her  journey.     To  many,  such 
a  reception  seems  wanting  in  cordiality, 
but  the  American  custom  leans  too  far  to 
*the  other  extreme.     For  instance,  a  recent 
experience  of  my  own   is  in  point.      Our 
young  hostess,  by  way  of  giving  us  a  ^-arro 
welcome,  brought  a  party  of  her  friends  to 
meet  us  at  the  station.     The  train  being 
crowded,   we    were    unable    to   secure    a 
sleeper.     We  had  had  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  on  a  night-train  in   August,  on  one 
of  the  roughest,  blackest  roads,  surrounded 
by  wailing  babies  and  perspiring  mothers. 
Dusty,  sleepy,  warm,  hungry  and  generally 
forlorn,  we  stepped  from  the  car  into  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  pretty  girls   and  trim 
young  men,  fresh  from  bath  and  breakfast; 
except  our  hostess  they  were  all   perfect 
strangers  to  us.     It  was  kindly  meant,  but 
the  effect  was  not  gratifying.     Under  the 
most   favorable   circumstances    I     should 
hardly  choose  the  moment  of  leaving  a 
car  for  meeting  strangers;  this  time,    not 
only    had    we    been   obliged   to   sit    in    a 
crowded  car  a^l  night,  but  the  water  sup- 
ply had  given  out,  and  various  other  small 
miseries  added  to  the   depressing    eff"ect. 
It  is  best  to  allow  for  such  contingencies. 

Your  guest,  on  reaching  her  room,  should 
find  certain  conveniences.  See  to  it  your- 
self that  plenty  of  towels  and  fresh  water 
and  soap  are  in  readiness.  Don't  trust 
this  to  servants.  Be  warned  by  the  story 
of  a  young  girl,  invited  to  stop  over  with 
a  friend  of  her  mother's  on  her  way 
through  a  certain  city.  Her  room  was 
richly  furnished  and  beautifully  adorned, 
but  not  a  towel  was  to  be  found.  Being 
very  young  and  painfully  shy,  rather  than 
ask  for  them  she  resorted  to  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs during  her  brief  stay,  much  to 
the  mortification  of  her  hostess,  to  whose 
ears  the  tale  came  later. 

The  match-box  should  be  well  filled,  and 
its  place  pointed  out.  A  small  night-lamp 
is  convenient,  though  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary.    Let  your  guest  know  how  she  may 
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<:onimunicate  with  you  in  case  of  fright  or 
■sudden  illness  during  the  night.     The  bed 
■should  be  comfortable  and  well  aired,  and 
extra    covering   should    be  within    reach. 
There  should  be  at  least  one  easy  chair — 
a   low  rocker,  dear  to  the  heart   of   the 
American  woman.     A  small  desk  or  writ- 
ing   table,    with    calendar,    pens,   pencils, 
good   ink,   paper,  envelopes,  sealing  wax 
and  stamps  add  much  to  the  comfort  and 
-convenience  of  your  guest  and  are  more  to 
be     desired    than    elaborate     upholstery. 
Should  your  dressing  case  (no  matter  how 
plain),  be  supplied  with  brush,  comb,  hand- 
mirror,   hair-pins,  toilet  powder,   scissors, 
needles  and  pins   (black  and  white),  and 
your  toilet-table  with  a  bottle  of  glycerine 
and   rose-water,  or  a  box  of  cold  cream, 
ammonia,  and  some  delicate  toilet-water, 
the  stranger  within  your  gates  will  doubt- 
less rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 
*  Naturally,  you  will  make  your  guest-room 
as  well  as  your  whole  house,  as  attractive 
as  possible.     But  don't  crowd  too  much 
into  it.     Heavy  draperies  are  a  mistake  in 
bedrooms.     Plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine are  needed,  and  should  not  be  shut 
out.     Don't  have  furnishings  that  cannot 
bear  the  sun.     A  fine  soft  matting,  with 
rugs  for  bedside,  bureau,   and   fire-place 
will  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
most  expensive   carpet.      A  well   chpsen 
wall-paper,  a  few  pretty  pictures — some  of 
the    soft    photogravures  or    autotypes,  if 
you  cannot  afford  anything  expensive — a 
few  bits  of  bric-^-brac,  a  shaded  lamp,  a 
stray  book  or  two,  a  vase  of  flowers,  airy 
window  draperies,  and  above  all,  if  it  be 
winter,    a   bright   open   fire,   will   go   far 
toward  making  a   charming  room.     If  it 
be   large,    and   especially   if   two   persons 
occupy  it,  a  folding  screen  is  almost  a  ne- 
cessity.    It  may  be  as  inexpensive  as  you 
choose,  only  it  should  harmonize  with  the 
general  effect  of  the  room. 

If  possible,  place  a  closet  at  the  service 
of  your  friend.  Few  modern  houses  are 
without  closets  with  their  rows  of  wire 
or  wooden  yokes,  and  shelves  of  various 
depths. 

If  you  have  children,  no  matter  how 
dear  and  good  and  generally  lovely  they 
are,  do  not  allow  them  to  enter  a  guest's 
room  uninvited.  Perhaps  she  is  fond  of 
children,  but  do  not  risk  letting  them  bore 
her.  Don't  let  them  clamber  over  her,  pry 
into  her  belongings,  finger  her  jewelry, 
comment  on  her  appearance.     If  they  do 


any  of  these  things,  don't  scold  them,  for 
it  is  extremely  likely  that  you  and  not 
they,  are  to  blame.  Children  are  naturally 
curious  little  creatures — interested  in  al- 
most tinything  new  to  them,  and  have  no 
idea  that  they  are  making  themselves  ob- 
jectionable by  these  little  ways.  Few  and 
far  between  are  the  children  who  can- 
not be  taught  by  example  thoughtful  con- 
sideration for  others.  If  you  want  your 
children  to  have  beautiful  manners,  treat 
them  with  unfailing  courtesy.  A  little  ten 
year  old  visitor  of  ours  reported  to  his 
mamma  that  his  host  treated  him  "  like  a 
Prince."  He  was  a  thorough  boy,  but  he 
showed  his  appreciation  of  the  "Princely" 
treatment,  by  imitating  it  consciously  or 
unconsciously. 

Dismiss  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  your 
guest  must  never  be  left  alone.  It  is  a 
strain  on  both  hostess  and  visitor.  The 
sense  of  being  under  constant  surveillance 
is  simply  torturing  to  some  temperaments. 

Don't  "entertain"  her  too  much;  leave 
her  to  her  own  devices  at  times.  Consult 
her  tastes  in  providing  amusement  and 
occupation.  Don't  insist  that  she  shall 
enjoy  everything  you  like.  I  once  knew  a 
lady  very  fond  of  having  company.  Un- 
fortunately, she  had  one  solitary  amuse- 
ment, and  every  visitor,  old  or  young,  was 
bound  to  her  backgammon  board,  evening 
after  evening,  for  three  hours  or  more  at  a 
stretch.  She  had  almost  a  mania  for  it, 
and  it  never  dawned  upon  her  that  it  was  a 
bore  to  most  of  them. 

If  you  are  inviting  a  party  to  visit  you, 
be  careful  to  select  those  who  are  con- 
genial. The  enforced  companionship  of 
persons  unlike  in  tastes,  disposition  and 
temperament  is  often  disastrous  to  one's 
hopes  of  an  enjoyable  time.  Want  of  tact" 
in  this  regard  is  almost  sure  to  be  followed 
by  a  dismal  social  failure.  In  many  cases 
it  is  the  result  of  thoughtlessness.  Let  us 
hope  there  are  not  many  like  one  I  heard 
of,  who  deliberately  invited  half  a  dozen, 
knowing  their"  incompatibility  of  temper," 
and  utter  dissimilarity  of  taste  and  opin- 
ions,— two  of  them  actually  not  on  speak- 
ing terms.  "  I  don't  like  any  of  them,  and 
I  know  they  don't  like  each  other— but 
they  can't  quarrel  in  my  house,"  she  re- 
plied coolly,  to  a  young  relative,  who  al- 
luded to  the  want  of  harmony  so  evident. 
"  They've  all  entertained  me,  and  I'll  just 
have  them  all  at  once,  and  get  them  off 
my  mind." 
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And  she  called  this  extending  hospitality  ! 

Don't  set  up  the  commercial  spirit 
among  your  Lares  and  Penates.  Banish 
sham  hospitality  from  your  own  fireside. 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  that  social  debit 
and  credit  system  of  so  many  lunches,  din- 
ners and  receptions  to  be  paid  in  kind. 
How  charming,  how  satisfying  such  affairs 
are  ! 

But  to  return  to  your  guest.  Don't  con- 
tinually disparage  everything  belonging  to 
your  house  and  family — unless  you  are  in 
China,  where  etiquette  demands  it.  But 
unless  you  want  to  reach  the  height — or 
rather  the  depth — of  ill-breeding,  don't 
boast  of  such  unaccustomed  luxuries  as 
you  may  happen  to  possess. 

Do  your  best  for  the  pleasure  of  your 
visitor,  but  if  your  plans  fail  say  as  little 
as  possible  concerning  them.  Don't  re- 
count trials  with  servants,  domestic  wor- 
ries, annoyances  or  vexations  of  any  kind. 
Current  events,  social  happenings,  books 
and  papers  will  afford  much  pleasanter 
topics  of  conversation.  Don't  let  your 
friend  feel  that  her  coming  has  caused  a 
general  upheaval,  and  dislocated  the  do- 
mestic   machinery.     Let    her    know    the 


hours  for  meals,  etc.,  when  she  arrives— 
but  don't  make  her  feel  that  a  cast-br. 
rigidity  of  rule  must  be  observed  thocp 
the  heavens  should  fall. 

When  the  visit  draws  to  a  close,  find  c:z 
for  her  the  best  route ^  w^ith  all  due  infu- 
mation  concerning  hour  of  departuit. 
changes  on  the  road,  and  if  there  be  c 
dining  car,  put  up  a  nice  lunch  for  her 
See  that  arrangements  are  made  for  takis^ 
her  baggage  to  the  station,  and  be  sure  f  Jic 
she  leaves  the  house  in  time  to  allow  fic 
accidental  delays.  True  hospitality  "  speed 
the  parting  guest,"  you  know. 

But  all  this,  and  much  more  you  ie2t 
do,  and  yet  fail  to  make  your  friend's  ns^ 
a  delight.  Remember,  she  comes  presum- 
ably, not  for  any  external  attention  cr 
amusement,  but  to  see  you.  Don't  fai 
then,  to  be  so  far  as  possible,  your  bes:, 
brightest,  most  sympathetic,  truest  self,  li 
your  means  are  limited,  your  help  insii§- 
cient,  your  cares  many,  you  will  find  :r 
hard,  no  doubt;  but  I  am  sure  that  half 
the  inability  to  "  Use  hospitality  u*itk^ 
grudging  "  comes  not,  as  many  women  de- 
clare, from  extra  work  but  from  worr^\ 

H.  T.D, 
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DEAR  Home-Maker:  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  used  gasoline  for 
cooking,  I  will  say  that  the  cost  of  my  fuel 
this  summer,  at  15  cents  per  gal.,  with  an 
average  amount  of  cooking,  baking,  wash- 
ing, ironing,  etc.,  for  a  family  of  three,  has 
been  6  cents  a  day. 

I  am  sure  that  the  same  amount  of  work 
could  not  have  been  done  with  less  than 
a  bushel  of  coal  a  day,  which  would  have 
been  9  cents  with  us.  The  difference  in 
heat  for  the  summer,  especially  in  small 
houses,  is  much;  but  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  work,  is  more,  to  me.  Having 
no  heavy  lifting  of  coal  or  w^ood,  no  hand- 
ling of  ashes,  no  litter  of  kindling  and 
shavings,  and  no  stove-blacking,  is  a  great 
gain.  Then,  whichever  way  the  wind  blows, 
your  draft  is  all  right.  But  most  of  all  is 
the    convenience  of  having  a  fire   always 


ready  for  boiling,  simmering,  broiling, 
toasting,  and  baking.  I  always  thought  it 
would  go  hard  with  me  to  find  contentment 
without  the  privileges  of  a  cook-stove,  and 
now  I  am  sure  I  will  always  find  cooking 2 
delightful  recreation.  Cooking  has  thus 
been  reduced  to  an  exact  science,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  a  high  art.  I  wanted  two 
things — a  microscope  and  a  gasoline  stove. 
I  decided  in  favor  of  the  stove,  at  last, 
and  shall  never  regret  my  choice.  The 
microscope  must  wait. 

Z.  M.  F, 

"  Laplands"  No.  i. 

To  5  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten 
separately,  add  a  pint  of  rich  cream,  and  a 
pint  of  flour.     Bake   quicklv  in  small  tins. 

^.  R,  P. 

"The  Briars,"  Va.,  1855. 
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"Laplands**  No.  2. 

T  quart  flour.  • 

I    pint  milk! 

3  eggs. 

A  small  piece  of  butter. 

Beat  well,  and  bake  in  small  pans  in  a 
<iuick  oven. 

Water  Cakes. 

Two  eggs,  beaten  very  lightly,  together. 
Pour  on  them  one  pint  of  cold  water;  add 
^  little  salt,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a 
batter,  as  thick  as  for  fritters.  Bake  half- 
an-hour  in  a  hot  oven,  in  small  ^bus  filled 
JulL  Eat  with  butter.  These  are  nice  for 
breakfast,  and  also  for  dessert,  with  butter, 
wine,  and  sugar. 

Virginia  Calves*-head. 

Get  the  head,  with  the  skin  on,  and  re- 
move the  hair  by  rubbing  it  all  over  with 
powdered  resin,  after  thoroughly  scalding 
•  it.  Scrape  with  a  knife,  and  the  hair  comes 
off  easily.  Cut  off  ears,  rough  parts  of 
mouth,  and  remove  the  eyes.  Next  boil  it 
xintil  tender  enough  to  take  out  all  the 
bones.  Cut  out  the  tongue,  and  take  out 
the  brains.  Stuff  the  head  with  bread- 
crumbs, egg,  sweet  herbs,  salt,  and  pepper, 
and  bake,  with  a  gravy  of  some  of  the 
water  in  which  it  was  boiled.  Take  some 
of  the  stuffing,  add  to  it  the  tongue,  chopped 
fine,  and  make  balls,  which  must  be  baked 
with  the  head.  Serve  as  much  shaped  like 
the  unboned  head  as  possible,  with  the 
balls  around  it;  and  the  brains,  beaten  up 
with  egg  and  flour,  and  fried  in  little  cakes, 
also  placed  around  it.  The  soup  can  be 
used  by  straining  and  seasoning  highly, 
and  adding  some  Madeira  or  sherry  wine. 
This  is  a  very  old  and  delicious  dish,  and 
not  as  troublesome  as  it  appears.  It  is 
also  a  very  economical  one. 

M,  A.  R.  K. 

"Cassilis,"  Va.,  1850. 

Beatrice,  Nebraska. 

DEAR  Home-Maker:  Thank  you  for  the 
recipe  for  cucumber-catsup  in  June 
magazine.  I  had  heard  of  it,  and  wanted 
the  rule,  but  could  not  get  it.  But  now  I 
have  it  without  any  trouble.  Well,  as  one 
good  turn  deserves  another,  will  you  now 
do  the  other  good  turn,  and,  if  you  can,  give 
me  the  directions  for  a  pickle  called  kig- 
4om  ?  I  have  heard  it  is  very  nice,  tried 
once  to  get  it  through  a  weekly  paper,  but 
it  did  not  come.  Also  for  making  tomato- 
catsup  that  shall  be  r^^  after  it  is  all  spiced 


and  corked,  and  taste  like  that  you  buy  as 
"home-made  catsup." 

An  Admiring  Reader, 

Answer: 

"  Higdom"  is  unknown — under  that  name 
at  least,  to  housekeepers  in  this  region. 
Perhaps  some  one  of  The  Home-Maker 
correspondents  can  furnish  the  recipe. 

The  directions  given  below  for  tomato- 
catsup  are  from  Common  Sense  in  the 
Household,  and  have  been  tested  to  the 
satisfaction  of  makers  and  consumers  in 
thousands  of  homes. 

Tomato  Catsup. 

I  peck  ripe  tomatoes. 

I  ounce  salt. 

I  ounce  mace. 

I  tablespoonful  black  pepper. 

I  teaspoonful  cayenne. 

I  teaspoonful  cloves  (powdered). 

7  tablespoonful  ground  mustard. 

I  tablespoonful  celery  seed  (tied  in  a 
thin  muslin  bag). 

Cut  a  slit  in  the  tomatoes,  put  into  an 
agate-iron  or  porcelain  kettle,  and  boil 
until  the  juice  is  all  extracted,  and  the 
pulp  dissolved.  Strain  and  press  through 
a  collender,  then  through  a  hair  sieve. 
Return  to  the  fire,  add  the  seasoning,  and 
boil  at  least  five  hours,  stirring  constantly 
for  the  last  hour,  and  frequently  through- 
out the  time  it  is  on  the  fire.  Let  it  stand 
twelve  hours  in  a  stone  jar  on  the  cellar 
floor.  When  cold,  add  a  pint  of  strong 
vinegar.  Take  out  the  bag  of  celery  seed, 
and  bottle,  sealing  the  corks.  Keep  in  a 
dark,  cool  place. 

Wellesville,  New  York. 

EDITOR  OF  THE  Home-Maker:  I  want 
to  tell  you  of  a  plan  that  has  been 
floating  vaguely  in  my  mind  for  many 
years — indeed,  ever  since  I  read  an  article 
of  Mr.  Lossing's  on  the  condition  of  Mrs. 
Washington's  tomb.  It  has  not  taken 
definite  form  until  this  morning.  Then  I 
resolved  to  write  to  you  and  see  if  you 
could  not  present  it  in  a  way  to  insure  its 
success.  It  is  simply  this:  to  see  if  there 
are  not  "  Marys'*  enough  in  the  United 
States  to  finish  that  monument  if  each 
would  give  twenty-five  cents;  making  the 
sum  so  small  that  all  could  contribute. 
Interest  the  churches  and  the  leading  news- 
papers in  it,  and  it  seems  as  though  it 
could  be  quickly  and  quietly  done.  I  have 
counted  eighty-three  Marys  I  have  met,  or 
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known,  and  if  others  can  number  a  frac- 
tional part  as  many  among  their  acquaint- 
ances, we  might  have  a  marvellous  monu- 
ment for  that  noble  mother. 

Don't  you  think  it  could  be  done  ?  I 
would  ask  the  Romanists  too,  for,  though 
largely  foreigners,  they  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  our  broad,  free  land,  and  I  would  have 
all  Americans  given  the  opportunity  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  strong,  brave 
woman,  if  they  wished  to  respond  to  the 
appeal. 

Hoping  that  in  this,  or  in  some  other 
way,  success  may  crown  your  efforts, 
I  am, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Mary  C.  D. 

To  THE  Editor  OF  the  Home-Maker: 
In  the  June  number  of  the  Home- 
Maker,  which  reached  me  yesterday,  I 
read  in  the  Editorial  of  a  girl  who  makes 
corset-covers  (neatfy)  at  40  cents  per  dozen. 
From  this,  I  judge  that  she  can  sew 
fairly.  All  New  York  City  groaneth  and 
travaileth  for  lack  of  goo^  seamstresses, 
and  yet  this  girl  goes  on  with  corset-cov- 
ers at  40  cents  per  dozen.  IV/iy  does  she  do 
it?  If  she  is  capable  of  good,  plain  sew- 
ing, by  which  I  mean  making  cambric  un- 
derskirts for  dresses,  after  they  are  cut  out, 
facing  and  binding  them,  overcasting  waists 
and  putting  in  whalebones,  making  good 
button-holes,  and  running  the  machine,  she 
can  have  more  work  than  she  can  do  at 
$1.25  per  day  and  board,  and  $1.50  per  day 
if  she  be  at  all  expert.  To  make  good  my 
words,  if  this  girl  can  show  proof  of  re- 
spectability, and  is  able  to  do  anything  better 
than  40  cents  a  dozen  corset-covers,  I  will  at 
once  employ  her  myself  for  the  kind  of 
work  I  name,  at  prices  stated  above.  Work 
to  begin  promptly  at  8.30  a.  m.,  and  stop 
at  6.30  p.  M.,  with  time  for  luncheon  at 
noon  ;  or,  if  preferred,  to  begin  at  7.30, 
cease  at  6.30,  with  an  hour  and  a  half 
noon  spell,  to  read,  sleep,  or  go  out.  Three 
meals  a  day,  served  in  the  work-room,  or 
in  the  dining-room  after  family  have  fin- 
ished.    I    will   employ   this   girl  on  these 


terms  for  two  weeks,  beginning  />/x«r^^/^/^^, 
if  she  can  do  the  work  (mark  the  proviso), 
and  interest  myself  for  her  ainong  my 
friends,  dressmakers,  and  the  ladies  cy£  the 
Y.  W.  C,  A. 

She  can  have  quantities  of  work^  i^  sli^  com 
do  ity  and  at  living  wages. 

But  oh  !  the  mighty  army  of  incrompe- 
tents  that  infest  us  !      I  grow  fierc<?    as   I 
think   of  the  women  who  have  come   into 
our  house,  and  received  and  destrovcf  ci  the 
material  given  them ;  of  the  careless,  \><yz<2.\i\\ 
dirty  work  ;    the    sewing,  every  stitcrii     of 
which  had  to  be  ripped  out  and  the-o   put 
in  again,  the  skirts  which  fell  to  pieces,  the 
crooked,  frayed  button-holes,  the  slov-enly 
machine  work,  the  utter,  wilful  disregard 
of  directions,  the  persistent  inattention  to 
the   expressed   wishes  of  the  employer, — 
not  to  name  the  peculations,  big  and  litlJe, 
and  the  downright,  gratuitous  insolence   to 
a  lady  who  can  truthfully  say  she  has  never 
in  her  life  spoken  to  a  seamstress   other- 
wise than  as  she  would  wish  to  be  spoken 
to  herself. 

This  was  the  army  (not  noble)  of  incom- 
petents— the  great  horde  of  those  who  "  can 
do  anything." 

This  is  the  other  side:  A  young  girl 
whom  I  knew  was  employed  in  one  of  the 
great  tailoring  establishments  of  this  city. 
The  profane  and  obscene  language  and  low- 
ways  of  the  workroom  distressed  her,  and  by 
my  advice  she  gave  up  her  place,  to  go  out  as 
seamstress.  1  made  her  exactly  the  same 
offer  I  have  just  made  Corset-Covers.  She 
came,  very  disheartened  at  having  given  up  a 
certainty  for  she  knew  not  what.  I  had  ad- 
vised her  to  enter  her  name  at  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  and  had  spoken  to  several  of  my  friends. 
She  came,  as  I  say,  for  two  weeks'  work. 
She  stayed  tiLW  days,  when  a  call  came  for 
her  and  for  nearly  a  year  I  could  not  get 
her,  for  even  a  day,  so  overrun  was  she  with 
first-class  custom.  She  knew  her  business, 
I  can  multiply  instances  of  this  sort,  too. 
But  let  this  suffice. 

In  brief — the  woman  who  does  excellent 
work  and  is  willing  to  do  it,  can  get  it  as 
a  rule.  M. 
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HE  girls  who 
stitched  all  day 
in  the  big  work- 
room at  Ma- 
dame de  Join- 
ville's  dress 
making  estab- 
lishment had 
started  to  their 
feet  at  the 
stroke  of 
claiming 


SIX, 

their 


freedom  on  the  instant. 

"  How  the  day  has  gone  and  so  little 
done  !"  cried  Madame,  born  Miss  Betsy 
Jones,  but  Frenchified  and  provided  with  a 
matronly  prefix  in  the  course  of  her  eleva- 
tion from  Eighth  Avenue  and  day's  work 
to  Lexington  Avenue  and  the  latest  Pari- 
sian styles  for  the  most  select  customers. 

"  I  shall  go  crazy.  Here,  some  of  these 
things  must  be  carried  home.  Maria,  pack 
Miss  Bolton's  box, — you  pass  her  door. 
Henrietta,  you  might  as  well  stop  and 
leave  Mrs.  Grigg's  dinner-dress;  she'll  be 
in  hysterics  by  this  time,  she  wants  to  wear 
it  to-night.  And  for  mercy's  sake,  Chris- 
tine, put  Miss  Thompson's  cape  and  her 
mother's  basque  and  all  her  pieces  into  a 
parcel  and  stop  with  that.  The  boy  has 
gone  out  with  nine  boxes.  My  gracious! 
don't  muss  everything  so!  And  you,  I  say, — 
I  never  shall  remember  your  name, — begin 
to  pick  up,  do,  and  don't  do  any  more  mis- 
chief than  you  can  help,  you  new  girl." 

"  Yes,  Madame;  my  name  is  Ida,  please," 
answered  a  bright,  alert,  dark-eyed  girl  of 
sixteen,  a  new-comer  only  taken  on  that 
afternoon.  "  And  I'll  be  very  careful, 
Ma'am." 


"  See  you  are,"  said  Madame.  "And 
when  you've  tidied  everything,  get  your 
tea.  I'll  leave  it  on  the  kerosene  stove  in 
the  end  room.  And  don't  hang  things  up 
by  the  ruffles  and  ribbons,  and  don't  crush 
them,  and  don't  sweep  out  the  needles. 
Put  the  tiny  bits  in  the  rag-bag,  and  the 
pieces  in  that  big  basket.  I  must  go  to 
Miss  Ince's  wedding,  for,  besides  the  bride's 
white  satin,  we've  got  a  blue  silk,  and  a 
brown  silk,  and  a  mouse-colored  velvet, 
and  I  want  to  see  them  go  up  the  aisle." 

And  away  Madame  sped  to  beautify  her- 
self, while  the  new  girl  went  carefully  and 
briskly  to  work,  with  a  painstaking  air  that 
was  perfectly  genuine. 

"  I'm  going  to  please  Madame,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "  and  I'm  going  to  work.  Oh,, 
how  I'll  work,  and  I'll  learn.  I'll  get  on, 
and  then  I'll  get  wages,  and  then  I'll  be  a 
dressmaker,  and  I'll  hire  a  room  and  put 
out  a  sign,  and  have  Benny  live  with  me. 
I  might  get  rich.  I  guess  she  is  pretty  rich. 
And  I'll  have  everything  nice.  Oh,  dear^ 
h<nv  I'll  work!  I'll  know  my  trade  in  four 
years,  and  Benny  will  be  ten  by  that  time. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  time  would  fly  and  get  me 
there  at  once.  But  I'll  do  it,  if  it  does 
seem  long  and  slow!  I  don't  mind  work^ 
and  I  love  dressmaking,"  and  the  little 
'prentice-girl  laughed  aloud  in  her  glee,  and 
danced  a  little  on  her  tiny  toes  between 
wardrobe  and  table. 

Hers  may  seem  a  very  humble  ambition 
to  you,  and  the  thought  of  all  that  stitch- 
ing may  make  you  shudder;  but  only  a  lit- 
tle while  ago  Ida  Gordon  had  spent  long 
days  sitting  on  the  stairs  of  a  dingy  tene- 
ment, or  staring  in  at  the  bakers'  windows, 
longing   for    the  bread   behind  the  glass. 
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Her  mother  dead,  her  father  seldom  sober, 
her  life  that  of  a  street  child,  her  tender 
heart  and  her  love  for  little  Benny  alone 
kept  her  from  wickedness.  The  father's 
death  had  sent  her  to  a  home  where  Benny 
now  enjoyed  the  unwonted  luxury  of  reg- 
ular meals  and  a  bed  with  sheets  and  blan- 
kets; but  a  sensible  patroness  had  seen 
that  Ida  could  use  her  fingers,  and  had 
contrived  to  get  her  dressmaker,  Madame 
-de  Joinville,  whom  she  had  known  in  her 
chrysalis  state,  to  take  the  child  as  a  sort 
of  apprentice. 

"  You  share  in  the  good  work,  and  you 
know  you've  prospered,  Betsy,"  the  lady 
said,  and  Madame,  with  a  moan  over  the 
frightful  risk,  yielded.  The  girl  came,  trim 
and  neat,  well  provided  with  aprons,  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  good  little  books  for  Sunday 
reading;  and  her  desire  to  please  was  ar- 
dent, and  her  face  pretty,  and  her  touch 
light  on  the  soft  and  easily  soiled  things 
she  was  to  handle.  They  liked  her  at 
sight,  but  no  one  dreamed  how  high  her 
hopes  ran,  how  her  ambitions  rose,  how 
that  picture  of  the  dressmaker's  establish- 
ment of  her  own,  with  Benny  going  to 
school  and  everything  respectable  filled 
her  heart.  How  proud  she  was  of  being 
respectably  at  work!  No  more  sitting  on 
-dirty  steps  for  her,  no  more  cinder-picking 
or  begging  of  good-natured  cooks  at  area 
^ates.  She  had  even  done  that  after  dark 
when  Benny  was  hungry,  sometimes. 

"Oh,  I  will  work  so  and  try  so!"  said 
the  girl,  as  she  took  her  tea  and  bread  and 
butter  in  the  little  room  with  the  kerosene 
cooking-stove,  with  a  sort  of  reverence  of 
the  pretty  china  which  she  washed  after- 
ward. Then  she  went  to  the  work-room 
and  sat  down  beside  the  table.  She  had 
not  been  told  to  do  anything,  but  her  fin- 
gers longed  to  busy  themselves. 

"  I  might  dress  Benny's  doll,"  said  she, 
and  with  this  she  thrust  her  hand  into  her 
pocket  and  took  forth  a  little  jointed  pup- 
pet with  a  sort  of  harlequin  face. 

She  had  bought  it  for  Benny  of  an  old 
Italian  on  the  corner,  at  the  cost  of  five 
cents. 

Her  patroness  had  given  her  a  small 
purse  with  some  change  in  it  to  start  life 
with.  She  looked  at  the  little  thing  criti- 
cally, and  mentally  designed  a  costume 
which  should  be  striking.  A  little  red 
cloth  soon  made  a  tiny  clown's  suit,  and  in 
the  rag-bag,  which  hung  on  a  nail  at  the  side 
of  the  wardrobe,  she  found  a  scrap  of  rich 


blue  and  gold  brocade — a  bit  about,    faas^ 
inches  square  at  its  longest  side,  of    ivhich 
she  concocted  a  little  gathered  cloak    and 
hood.     It  was  an  extremely  gay  little  m^n- 
nikin   by  the  time  it  was  done,  and    Ida 
said  to  herself  that  it  would  delight  Ben  or, 
and  that  she  might  run  down  to  the  school 
with  it  that  very  night.     She  had  not  b^en 
told  that  she   might   go  out,  but    neither 
had  she  been  forbidden,  and  she  would  be 
back  before  any  one  knew.     Benny    could 
come  to  the  door  and  take  it,  and  she  could 
run  all  the  way. 

She  tossed  on  her  hat  and  scampered 
down  stairs.  It  was  only  a  short  distance 
to  the  home,  but  the  hours  were  earlv 
there,  and  the  woman  who  opened  the 
door  could  not  let  her  in  to  see  Benny- 
However,  she  promised  to  carry  the  puppet 
up  to  the  dormitory,  and  to  give  hira  hh 
sister's  message,  and  told  her  he  was  well, 
though  he  still  cried  for  her;  and  Ida  was 
forced  to  be  content  with  that.  She  hur- 
ried back  again,  and  met  Madame  on  the 
steps  of  her  establishment. 

"  Understand  for  once,  little  whats- 
your-name,"  said  this  lady,  as  she  fitted 
her  latch-key  into  the  key-hole,  "  that  my 
girls  can't  kite  about  the  streets  at  nighL 
I  don't  allow  it.'* 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  won't,"  replied  Ida.  *' I 
won't  do  it  again.  I  only  went  to  see 
Benny — I'm  Ida,  please." 

**  Well,  Ida,"  said  Madame,  "  you  might 
say  it  was  Benny,  and  it  might  be  anyuhere; 
home  is  the  place  for  girls  at  night  For 
the  matter  of  that,  you  might  have  cut  that 
gray  poplin  piping  if  you  wanttd  to 
employ  yourself.  *  Satan  finds  some  mis- 
chief still  for  idle  hands  to  do,'  and  you 
really  seem  to  have  a  turn  for  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  Oh,  let  me  do  some  !"  cried  Ida,  with 
enthusiasm.  To  her,  the  girl  who  had 
never  handled  pretty  stuffs  or  bcca 
amongst  pretty  things  before,  this  dainty 
dressmaking  was  full  of  the  charni  that 
comes  to  the  art  student  with  the  first  les- 
sons in  color.  Possibilities  lay  before 
her,  dreams  of  making  such  ball  dresses  as 
those  which  the  figures  in  the  Frcr.ch 
fashion-plates  haughtily  displayed  to  each 
other.  In  a  little  while  she  sat  close  to 
the  table,  her  clever  fingers  snipping  the 
gray  poplin  accurately.  She  had  had  a 
habit  of  cutting  things  in  paper  for  little 
Benny, — horses,  dogs,  ladies,  babies,  gen- 
tlemen, what   not,  which    had   given  her 
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unusual  skill  with  scissors.  Old  hands 
could  not  do  this  work  so  well.  How  her 
cheeks  flushed  and  her  eyes  sparkled  when 
Madame  told  her  so.  At  last  she  was 
fairly  sent  off  to  bed  to  dream  of  gray  pop- 
lin piping. 

**  I  guess  she  is  a  nice  girl,  after  all," 
Madame  said  to  herself,  "  though  it  was 
a   risk   to   take   her  out   of    the   street." 

Meanwhile,  the  boxes  and  parcels  had  all 
gone  home.  Miss  Thompson,  a  particular 
person,  who  was  always  making  crazy- 
quilts  and  cushions,  turned  over  her  cape, 
her  mother's  basque,  and  the  pieces  in  a 
bundle. 

"  How  provoking !"  she  cried  to  her 
mother.  "  Madame  hasn't  sent  that  yard 
and  a  half  of  brocade  that  was  left  from 
my  tea-gown  trimming.  It  was  five  dol- 
lars a  yard.  She  ought  to  be  particular 
about  a  piece  like  that." 

"  See  you  get  it  soon,  Almira,"  said  the 
mother,  solemnly.  "  There  are  always 
light  fingers  in  a  work-room." 

"  I'll  go  for  it,"  said  Miss  Thompson. 
^*  This  cape  don't  fit  me.  It  must  be 
altered,  and  I'll  take  it  back  and  bring 
home  the  piece  early  to-morrow  morning." 

Farther  away,  in  a  very  elegant  board- 
ing house,  rich,  elderly  Miss  Bolton  shook 
out  the  dinner-dress  that  the  servant  had 
brought  up  stairs  in  a  long  box,  and  then 
shook  her  head  over  the  bill. 

"  What  an  awful  price !"  she  sighed. 
^*  And  the  findings  twice  what  they  ought 
to  be.  Madame  de  Joinville  is  getting 
dreadful."  Her  face  puckered  and  her 
mouth  wrinkled.  She  was  rich  and  with- 
out responsibilities,  and  her  sole  duties  were 
to  provide  herself  with  fine  attire  and  keep 
herself  comfortable.  But  she  was  parsi- 
monious to  a  degree  and  (alas,  that  it 
should  be  so !)  acquisitive  to  the  point  of 
kleptomania — that  is  what  they  call  the 
affliction  when  it  befalls  a  rich  person. 
When  poor  people  are  smitten  with  it,  it 
has  a  harsher  name. 

Miss  Bolton  had  not  come  to  shop-lift- 
ing— she  was  too  timid;  but  button-hooks, 
and  hat-pins,  handkerchiefs,  and  little 
books  that  could  be  slipped  into  a  coat- 
pocket,  often  went  home  with  her  after 
visits  at  her  friends'  houses.  She  felt 
quite  a  throb  of  delight  when  she  saw  some 
other  woman's  blue  veil  lying  on  the  seat 
of  a  public  vehicle  and  drew  it  toward  her 
softly  and  kept  it;  and  once  she  put  her 
foot  over  a  queer  little  crushed  old  pocket- 


book,  and  later  picked  it  up  to  find  a  quar- 
ter in  it  and  rejoice; — she  who  had  only  to 
draw  a  check  for  any  sum  she  needed! 
No  one  guessed  this  peculiarity,  even  at 
the  church  sewing-circle,  of  which  she  was 
a  member,  and  no  one  connected  her  with 
a  mysterious  disappearance  of  umbrellas, 
which  had  been  a  regular  epidemic  in  these 
meetings  all  winter.  Miss  Bolton  had 
hung  up  her  dress,  and  was  about  to  return 
the  cover  to  the  box  for  which  the  dress- 
maker's girl  would  call  in  the  morning, 
when  she  spied  a  pretty  piece  of  striped 
paper  in  the  bottom,  laid  there  to  protect 
the  silk,  and  became  possessed  with  a 
desire  to  have  it  for  her  own.  She  had  no 
use  for  a  bit  of  striped  paper,  but  it 
tempted  her.  She  put  her  long,  lean  hand 
into  the  box  and  drew  it  out,  and  as  she 
did  so  a  beautiful  piece  of  blue  and  gold 
brocade  fell  to  the  floor.  She  knew  at 
once  that  it  was  a  remnant  of  some  other 
customer's  dress  put  there  by  mistake,  and 
that  she  should  of  course  send  it  back  to 
Madame;  but  it  seemed  at  that  moment  as 
if  to  possess  that  piece  of  brocade  would 
be  bliss  unutterable.  She  wanted  to  make 
a  bag  for  the  sewing-society  work,  and  she 
would  not  have  to  buy  the  silk  if  she  kept 
that.  She  could  use  a  long-treasured  piece 
of  crushed  strawberry  surah  for  the  lining. 
"It  would  be  lovely  with  ribbons  to  match," 
she  said,  as  she  spread  the  silk  over  her 
knee  and  gloated  over  it. 

"  I  don't  believe  that  Madame  would 
ever  give  it  to  the  owner,"  she  said.  "  She'd 
just  cram  it  into  her  silk  rag-bag.  I  know 
how  they  do  things  at  dressmakers'  rooms. 
And  it  is  only  a  bit  left  over,  after  all,  and 
she  does  cheat  me  so  in  her  bills."  She 
folded  the  silk  in  the  paper. 

"  Anyhow,  Til  see  if  they  send  for  it," 
she  said;  and  with  a  look  over  her  shoul- 
ders at  the  door,  lest  the  servant  should 
have  lingered  there,  the  rich  woman, 
with  the  glance  and  gesture  of  a  th —  well, 
let  us  say  a  kleptomaniac — slipped  the  rem- 
nant of  brocade  into  a  drawer  of  her 
carved  chiffonier,  and  as  she  did  so, 
blighted  forever  all  those  honest,  humble 
hopes  and  ambitions  that  had  been  cher- 
ished in  the  bosom  of  dark-eyed  little  Ida 
Gordon,  now  fast  asleep  on  the  little  sofa- 
bedstead  at  Madame  de  Joinville's. 

And  so  night  came  and  the  city  grew  as 
still  as  it  ever  does.  And  Miss  Bolton 
dreamed  of  making  her  work-bag,  and  Miss 
Thompson  of  getting  up  early  to  get  her 
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remnant  back,  ^nd  little  Ida  of  the  home 
where  Benny  should  live  with  her  one 
day. 

In  the  bright  early  morning  the  work- 
room of  Madame  de  Joinville's  establish- 
ment  was  busy  as  a  bee-hivt^  again.  'J'he 
girls  had  begun  to  stitch  upon  the  skirts 
and  sleeves  and  bodices  which  they  had 
abandoned  the  night  before.  Ida  Gordon, 
perched  on  a  window-sill,  was  making  a 
pocket  with  a  zeal  that  made  older  hands 
smile.  Madame  was  cutting  out  a  direc- 
toire  costume,  everything  seemed  unusually 
pleasant,  when  there  came  a  rap  u[)on  the 
door,  and  into  the  work-room  marched 
Miss  Thompson,  with  a  parcel  in  her  hand. 
Customers  were  expected  to  remain  in  the 
fitting-room,  and  Madame  started  up  in 
some  consternation. 

"  Now,  don't  mind  me,  Madame,"  cried 
Miss  Thompson,  waving  her  hand.  **  Don't ! 
Its  only  my  cape  that  wants  fitting  up  on 
the  shoulders,  and  I'll  take  the  piece  of 
blue  and  gold  brocade.  You  can  just  wrap 
it  up  for  me.  You  know  I  always  want 
my  pieces.  And  that  is  a  yard  and  a  half 
— quite  an  item  at  five  dollars  a  yard." 

"Bless  me!"  cried  Madtme.  "Didn't 
you  pack  that,  Maria  ?" 

"  I  didn't  see  any  brocade,  ma'am/' 
said  Maria.  "  I  put  all  the  cashmere  and 
half  a  yard  of  lace  and  four  buttons  in 
with  the  things,  but  I  saw  no  brocade," 

"  It  was  folded  in  paper,"  said  Madame. 
"  Look!  Everybody!  Dear  me,  1  took  such 
good  care  of  it,  in  striped  pink  paper." 

"  A  yard  and  a  half,  five  dollars  the  yard," 
repeated    Miss    Thompson,   standing    ex- 
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pectant,  with  her  hand  out 
remnant." 

Then  there  was  a  wild 
the  room,  of  the  next  one,  oj 
tion  of  the  house.     The  rag 
embowelled.       The  folding- 
pieces,  curtains  shaken. 

"  I  shall  go  crazy,"  said  po 
de  Joinville,  who  always  came  t 
at  last.     "  My  old  hands  are 
besides,  what  could  they  do  with  c 
like  that  ?     They'd  never  dare  to 
Ida,  you  cleared  up  the  room.     1 
here.    You  must  have  seen  it,  a  grei 
like  that.     Why,  it  lay  there  on  the 
all  day." 

"I    did   not   see   it,  ma'am,"    said 
"  Indeed,  I  did  not.     It  was  the  blue 
gold.     Yes,  it  was  there  all  day.     But 
the  evening,  indeed,  it  was  not.'* 
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"Ah,  you  went  out  in  the  evening,"  said 
Madame.     "  I  met  you," 

"  You  know  I  went  to  see  Benny  at  the 
school,"  said  Ida.  "  I  went  there,  and  no- 
where else,"  and  she  began  to  tremble. 

"  Oh,  dear,  I  mi^er  should  have  taken  in 
a  street  child  !"  said  Madame,  aside  to  Miss 
Thompson.  "  Of  course,  if  the  silk  is 
gone,  I  must  make  it  good;  but  Til  investi- 
gate, we  may  find  it." 

And  when  Miss  Thompson  had  petu- 
lantly taken  her  leave,  Madame  herself 
went  to  the  home.  The  matron  received 
her,  and  answered  her  questions.  "  The  girl 
did  come  here,"  she  said,  "  to  give  a  sort 
of  doll  to  her  brother.  She  left  it  at  the 
door.  There,  he  has  it  now.  Show  your 
doll  to  the  lady,  Ben." 

Ben  trotted  up  to  the  dressmaker,  hold- 
ing up  his  treasure,  its  red  legs  spread  wide 
apart,  and  on  its  back  the  cloak  made  of 
that  tiny  shred  of  brocade  picked  from  the 
rag-bag. 

"  Oh,  gracious  !"  cried  the  dressmaker. 
"  That  street  child  must  have  stolen  the 
stuff,  for  see,  she's  used  a  piece  of  it  for 
that  cloak  !  She's  stolen  it  \  111  have  her 
arrested,  the  little  thief!"  And  back  she 
flew  to  carry  out  her  purpose,  which  seemed 
just  and  right  in  her  eyes,  and  in  that  of 
all  those  others.  Poor  Ida  !  In  vain  she 
told  her  story.  iHyrivere  other  snips  of 
the  brocade  if^     "        bag.     There  were 
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I  HOPE  YOU  ARE  BETTER,  DEAR 


heart  was  broken,  and  whose  health  was 
shattered  before  her  hour  of  freedom 
came. 

Miss  Bolton,  with  that  beautiful  work- 
bag  on  her  rirm,  that  e\t:r\  nnc  Hulniired  so 
at  the  sewing  soriety,  was  folding  ilie  flan- 
nel pettiticmt  she  had  madt-  ff>r  Mrs. 
McGuire's  new  baby,  when  the  minister's 
wife  spoke  to  her 

Do  come  to  see  my  little  sick  girl  with 
/'  said  she.     '*  Its  only  a  stttp;  I'm  so 
lerested  in  her.    She's  been  in  prison,  and 
;^ believe  she  was  innocenl;  and  oh,  she 
^  dear,  dear!  you'll  be  intert-sted." 
[im  liolton,  who  liked  to  he  inter- 
expense    was   not    involved, 
^=■4  sympathetically  and  went, 
4kKio  the  hospital  where  the 
bought  two  beds  for  the 
ne   of   these   lay   Ida 
a  racking  cough,  her 
.fever  that  fell  upon 
gness  of  the  great 
|)cHcf  that  God, 
put  her  trust, 
^    but    one 


thought,  that  wrong  of  her's,  and  now,  as 
the  minister's  wife  piled  the  pillows  behind 
her  and  helped  her  to  sit  up,  she  looked 
at  the  new-comer,  only  longing,  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  to  tell  her  tale  of  woe, 
and  when  Miss  Bolton  said: 

"  I  hope  you  are  better,  dear,"  she  an- 
swered: 

"  I  feel  very  comfortable.  They  are  so 
good  to  me — oh,  so  good  !  And  Mrs.  Wray 
says  she  knows  I  did  not  do  it.  Oh,  I 
would  not  have  done  it,  I  wanted  so  to  be 
good  and  to  work.  I  wonder  whether  the 
girls  think  I  stole  it  ?  That  tall  girl  with 
black  eyes  looked  as  if  she  did.  But  oh, 
how  could  they  think  so  ?  It  wasn't  wrong 
to  take  that  little  mite  out  of  the  scrap- 
bag  to  dress  Benny's  doll  with.  But  the 
big  piece  was  a  yard  and  a  half.  Oh,  no, 
I  never  touched  it,  and  yet  I've  been  in 
prison  for  a  thief,  six  dreadful  months. 
How  cruel  they  were  to  send  me  there  !" 

"  Miss  Bolton  does  not  know  about  all 
this,"  said  Mrs.  Wray.  "  It  was  at  a  dress- 
maker's. A  piece  of  brocade  was  missing. 
Quite  an  expensive  remnant,  and  poor 
little  Ida  was  the  only  stranger.    They  ac- 
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cused  her  and  punished  her  for  it.  But  I 
feel  sure  she  is  innocent.  Miss  Bolton,  en- 
tirely innocent." 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Miss  Bolton,  kindly. 
"  Why,  of  course.  Such  good,  candid 
eyes  I  But  we  must  bear  what  heaven 
sends,  and  wait  and  be  patient,  child." 

**  If  I  thought  heaven  sent  that,  I  should 
be  afraid,  now  I  am  going  to  die,"  said 
Ida.  "  But  no,  a  wicked  person  did  it. 
Some  one  stole  the  brocade;  it  was  beauti- 
ful!—oh,  dear,  kind  lady,  it  was  just  like 
your  bag,"  said  Ida.  "  All  blue  and  gold, 
with  the  tiny  cord  all  in  and  out  amongst 
the  roses."  And  she  took  the  work-bag  in 
her  thin  hands. 

Miss  Bolton  gave  a  great  start,  and  her 
face  turned  pale. 

"  Yes,  just  this  very  pattern.  Madame 
de  Joinville  had  to  pay  Miss  Thompson 
for  it,"  Ida  said.  "It  was  hard  for  her, 
but  why  couldn't  she  believe  me  ?  What 
was  a  piece  of  silk  to  be  compared  to 
being  trusted  and  getting  my  trade  and 
bringing  Benny  up,  that  I  should  steal  it. 
You  will  go  and  tell  Madame  that  you 
know  I  never  stole  it,  won't  you,  after  I'm 
dead,  Mrs.  W^ray  ?" 

"  My  goodness  !"  cried  the  nurse  at  this 
instant.  "  Mrs.  Wray,  let  me  get  there, 
your  friend  is  fainting  !" 

Miss  Bolton  had  indeed  swooned  away. 
A  kleptomaniac  may  otherwise  have  the 
ordinary  emotions  of  humanity,  and  the 
realization  of  the  horrible  thing  that  she 


had    done,   or    been    the    instrument     of 
doing,  had  smitten  her  to  the  soul. 

"  I  never  dreamed  she  had  such  tender 
feelings,"  the  pastor's  wife  said  aften^ard. 

"She  took  the  poor  child  every  luxury, 
and  she  made  her  so  happy  telling  her 
that  she  knew  she  was  incapable  of  steal- 
ing anything,  and  such  a  funeral,  such 
lovely  flowers  !  Oh,  never  tell  me  that 
Miss  Bolton  is  penurious  again  !"  And 
good  Mrs.  Wray  wiped  away  a  tear  before 
she  added :  "  And  she  means  to  see  to 
Benny.     She  told  me  that." 

But  meanwhile,  poor  little  Ida,  worn 
out  with  shame  and  suffering,  lay  dead, 
and  no  one  saw  how  old  and  white  Miss 
Bolton's  face  looked  as  she  crammed  a 
gorgeous  blue  and  gold  work-bag  into  the 
heart  of  the  grate -fire  in  her  own  room  at 
midnight,  and,  crushing  it  with  the  poker 
as  it^burst  into  flames,  saw  it  turn  slowly 
into  tinder  and  float  in  black  patches  up 
the  chimney. 

"  And  oh,  God  forgive  me !"  poor  Miss 
Bolton  prayed  to  herself,  not  only  then  but 
often.  "  For  I  didn't  dream  what  I  was 
doing!    I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing!" 

And  still,  though  she  never  forgets 
Benny,  though  she  does  her  best  to  atone, 
poor  Miss  Bolton  often  starts  awake  in 
her  luxurious  bed,  and  cries  to  God  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  "  Pardon  !  pardon  !" 
scarcely  daring  to  hope  that  she  may  win 
it. 

Mary  Kyle  I>aIIas. 


WITH   BAT  AND  BALL    No.  2. 


THE  correct  playing  of  the  various  posi- 
tions on  a  nine,  when  placed,  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  individual  worth  and 
ability,  that  it  seems  almost  futile  to  en- 
deavor to  give  directions  for  the  ^quire- 
ment  of  skill.  Still,  it  is  undoubteOTv  true 
that  experience  has  at  least  partially 
shown  the  proper  way  in  which  to  play  in 
certain  situations;  and,  by  a  knowledge  of 
these,  the  work  of  the  placer  is  made  much 
easier,  as  he  now  learns  in  a  few  hours' 
practice  that  which  it  took  days  of  experi- 
ence toaccjuire  before  some  of  these  ques- 
tions in  base-ball  had  been  solved. 

By  a  careful  watching  of  the  direction 


which  batted  balls  most  frequently  took, 
lovers  of  the  game  began  to  discover  those 
positions  in  the  field  in  which  such  balls 
could  be  most  advantageously  stopped  and 
returned,  and,  as  a  result,  we  have  the 
well-placed  out-and-in-field  of  the  modem 
game,  in  which  it  is  well  nigh  impossible 
to  knock  a  ball  where  some  careful  fielder 
cannot  handle  it.  These  positions  are, 
aside  from  the  base-men,  short-stop,  right- 
field,  centre-field  and  left-field,  and  l>e- 
tween  them,  every  foot  of  ground  encom- 
passed by  the  limits  of  the  diamond  is 
supposedly  covered. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  these  men  and 
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see  how  they  stand,  awaiting  the  first 
chance  to  display  their  ability.  About 
two  thirds  of  the  way  from  third  base  to 
second,  and  some  few  feet  back  of  the 
line  extending  between  those  two  positions, 
is  the  short-stop,  whose  territory  lies  be- 
tween the  men  on  either  side  of  him  and 
who,  indeed,  is  expected  to  handle  the  ma- 
jority of  the  hard  grounders  batted  in  his 
direction.  On  the  other  side  of  the  dia- 
mond, about  midway  from  first  and  second 
base,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  base-line 
ranging,  as  a  long  or  short  field  is  being 
played,  is  placed  the  right-fielder.  His 
chances  will,  in  the  main,  be  on  fly  balls, 
as  first  and  second  base  between  them  will 
cover  the  grounders.  A  man  who  is  sure 
catch  is  the  most  valuable  in  this  position, 
as  he  has  not,  like  centre-field,  so  many 
long  throws  to  make.  This  latter  fielder 
must  possess  a  strong  arm,  as  double  plays 
are  often  dependent  upon  his  ability  to 
throw  a  fly  ball  in  to  either  home,  or  one 
of  the  bases.  He  should,  however,  always 
remember  not  to  overthrow  his  objective 
point  in  his  anxiety  to  have  the  ball  reach 
there  quickly.  A  bounding  ball,  or  one,  at 
least,  that  does  not  require  the  catcher, 
whoever  he  may  be,  to  leave  the  place  he 
should  be  in,  even  though  it  be  slower  in 
coming  in  from  the  thrower,  is  the  much 
safer  and  usually  more  effective  way  of 
throwing. 

Indeed,  too  much  importance  can  hardly 
be  laid  on  the  necessity  for  keeping  all 
thrown  balls  "  down."  I  have  seen,  more 
than  once,  men  on  bases,  whom  the  nine 
in  the  field  thought  they  had  safe  where 
they  were,  reach  home  on  a  wild  throw 
by  one  of  the  too  zealous  fielders;  and  as 
this  allowing  of  one  or  more  men  to  cross 
the  plate  through    carelessness  invariably 


will    tend   to    "  rattle "    the  men   in    the 
"  outs,"  it  should  especially  be  avoided. 

The  left-fielder,  who  should  be  stationed 
in  about  the  same  position  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  diamond  as  that  occupied 
by  his  fellow-player  on  the  right,  with  the 
exception  that  he  is  usually  expected  to 
play  a  little  further  out,  must,  as  much  as 
any  man  on  the  nine,  keep  a  sharp  eye 
open  for  long,  high  flys.  He  will  have 
plenty  of  these,  and,  indeed,  if  he  is  not  a 
sure  catch  and  one  that  can  take  a  ball 
and  handle  it  quickly  while  on  the  dead 
run,  he  will  be  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
proper  playing  of  the  left  field. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  to  the  out- 
fielders as  a  whole.  To  attempt  to  de- 
scribe even  briefly  the  situations  in  which 
an  out-fielder  may  find  himself  called  upon 
to  assist  one  of  the  base-men,  would  be 
entirely  too  big  a  task  to  enter  upon  here, 
but  one  or  two  words  of  caution  may 
prove  useful.  Always  be  ready  to  back  up 
the  base-man,  if  he  be  in  your  territory,  no 
matter  whether  you  know  him  to  be  per- 
fectly capable  of  handling  the  ball  coming 
to  him  or  not.  It  will  give  you  but  little 
trouble,  cannot  possibly  hurt  your  playing, 
and  may  be  of  the  greatest  aid  in  putting 
out  the  base  runner.  No  man  is  infallible, 
and  the  best  base-man  that  ever  stood  on 
a  bag  may  sometimes  fail  to  stop  a  seem- 
ingly easy  ball.  He  may  stumble,  the  sun 
may  blind  him,  or  the  ball  itself  may  take 
an  unexpected 
direction.  Any 
oneof  the  many 
little  accidents 
may  happen, 
which,  if  you 
have  properly 
"  backed  up" 
your  fellow- 
player,  can  give 
but  little  ad- 
vantage to  the 
opposing  nine. 
Another  thing 
which  is  of  im- 
portance to  all 
men  fielding, — 
in  fact,  of  the 
highest  impor- 
tance, is  the 
ability  to  prop-  .v 
erly  "judge  "  a  '  '^^^' 
ball.    To  judge  a  catch. 
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a  ball  is  to  come  to  an  exact  determination 
as  to  the  place  the  ball  coming  rapidly 
through  the  air  will  land,  and  then,  allowing 
for  wind,  etc.,  to  get  under  it  and  handle  it. 
This  faculty  is  one  of  the  requisites  of  a  good 
fielder.  However,  though  taking  a  ball  on 
the  fly  is  of  such  importance,  of  equal  im- 
portance is  it  not  to  overrun  a  ball,  and, 
when  too  late,  stop  and  find  it  has  landed 
some  feet  back  of  you.  Much  more  is  to 
be  gained  by  not  attempting  to  make  a  fly 
catch  unless  the  fielder  feels  fairly  sure  of 
getting  his  hands  under  it,  than  by  making 
a  desperate  attempt,  overrunning  it,  and 
then  having  to  lose  time  by  turning  and 
retracing  one's  steps.  Oftentimes  a  man 
may  be  able  to  pick  up  a  ball  while  run- 
ning at  full  speed  and  throw  it  in  quickly 
enough  to  put  a  man  out  on  one  of  the 
bases,  where  the  same  base-runner  would 
have  reached  the  base  in  safety  if  a  catch 
had  been  tried  for.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me;  I  do  not  wish  to  urge  upon  the 
fielder  not  to  undertake  difficult  fly- 
catches — by  no  means:  no  man  can  be- 
come a  competent  fielder  who  does  not  at- 
tempt them;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
add  a  word  of  caution. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  speak  on  a  sub- 
ject which  I  feel  pretty  sure  every  boy 
will  laugh  at  me  for  speaking  of  and  at- 
tempting to  explain.  I  refer  to  the  proper 
way  in  which  to  "  take "  a  ball.     Every 
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boy,  from  the  time  he 
commences  to  throw 
up  a  rubber  ball,  con- 
siders that  he  knows 
how  to  catch,  and 
would  give  you  a 
kindly  but  pitying 
smile,  if  you  attempt- 
ed to  show  how  to  do 
it.  In  spite  of  this, 
I  intend  to  say  a  few 
words.  There  is  a 
right  and  wrong  way 
of  doing  everything, 
and  though  a  boy,  or, 
if  he  prefer  it,  a  man, 
may  be  able  to,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
hold  a  high  fly  or  a  ^ 
liner — safely,  yet  he 
may  do  so  at  im- 
minent risk  to  his 
fingers  or  body,  a  risk 
which  he  can  only 
appreciate  when  he 
receives  a  broken 
finger  or  a  heavy  blow  from  a  ball  which 
he  has  been  unable  to  stop. 

There  are  two  classes  of  t-hrown  or  bat- 
ted balls  which  require  entirely  different 
handling.  The  first  of  these  are  the  fly- 
balls  or  shoulder  high  "  liners."  To  prop- 
erly take  these,  the  hands  should  be  put 
up  with  the  thumbs  and  outer  edge  of  the 
forefingers  together,  the  entire  hand,  by  the 
bending  of  the  fingers  forming  a  bowl-like 
hollow  in  which  the  ball  may  fall  in  safety. 
This  way  of  catching,  however,  will  never 
do  for  those  balls  which  come  lower  than 
the  shoulder,  unless  the  fielder  bend  suflfi- 
ciently  to  take  them  from  below\  For 
these  latter  the  position  of  the  hands  must 
be  reversed,  and  the  lower  edges  of  the 
hand  and  little  fingers  be  touching.  In 
both  ways  the  catcher  must  bend  his  body 
to  the  force  of  the  ball.  To  stand  stiffly, 
keeping  the  arms  and  hands  unyielding,  is 
rendering  it  more  than  likely  that  the  ball 
will  be  driven  through  the  barrier,  a  result 
disastrous  to  good  fielding.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  body  must  bend  at  the  knees 
and  the  force  of  the  oncoming  ball  be  met 
by  a  gradual  but  spring-like  resistance  of 
the  muscles. 

Grounders,  of  course,  require  quite  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  treatment.  Here  the  object 
is  not  so  much  to  get  hold  of  the  ball  in  a 
certain  way  as  to  cause  it  to  reach  some 
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Other  point  quickly  and  truly.  The  great 
requisite  then  is  to  make  sure  of  stopping 
a  grounder,  though  of  prime  importance  is 
the  doing  so  in  a  cleanly  and  workmanlike 
manner.  Bend  the  body  then;  keep  the 
legs  as  close  together  as  possible;  try  to 
cover  as  much  space  with  your  body  as 
you  can:  but  above  all  things  be  sure  that 
space  which  you  do  cover  is  thoroughly 
covered.  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  fielding, 
makes  the  fielder  himself  more  angry,  or 
excites  the  derision  of  the  crowd,  like  the 
passing  of  a  fielder  by  a  bounding  ball, 
which  the  man  awaits  with  a  confidence 
amusing  when  the  result  is  as  above.  The 
most  desirable  way  of  handling  a  hard-hit 
bounding  ball  is  on  one  of  its  bounds,  but 
if  a  man  be  near  his  base,  or  may  put  a 
man  out  by  waiting  for  it,  it  is  usually  far 
better  to  do  so,  even  though  the  stoppage 
of  the  ball  be  more  difficult. 


READY    FOR   DELIVERY. 


Of  equal  importance  with  catching,  and 
a  thing  more  often  badly  done,  is  the  re- 
turn of  the  ball  by  the  fielder.  Throwing 
is  an  art  usually  considered  simpler  and 
more  easily  done  than  catching,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  rarely  done,  except  by  pro- 
fessionals, in  the  most  effective  way. 
Men  who  are  obliged  to  run  three  or  four 
paces  and  then  bend  and  throw  their  bod- 
ies back  before  they  can  drive  a  ball  to  any 
distance,  are  a  common  sight  on  the  ma- 
jority of  base-ball  fields  but  already  throw- 
ing is  beconiing  better  understood,  and 
the  shoulder  throw  is  being  superseded  by 
the  "  short-arm  delivery,"  which  saves  both 
time  and  strength.  A  man  who  can  drive 
the  ball  correctly  and  swiftly  in  this  man- 
ner has  always  an  advantage  over  one 
throwing  in  the  old  way.  But  the  method 
needs  lots  of  practice  and  a  strong  upper 
arm.  Every  fielder,  and  especially  base 
men,  should  acquire  the  habit  of  throwing 
in  this  way,  when  possible. 

To  deliver  a  ball  with  a  short-arm  throw, 
keep  the  body  straight,  do  not  put  the 
hand  back  of  the  shoulder,  but  bring  the 
forearm  up  and  then  deliver  the  ball  as 
you  would  a  javelin  or  spear.  For  a  time 
the  result  may  be  a  very  weak  and  ineffect- 
ual throw,  and  your  arm  may  become  very 
lame  before  you  achieve  success;  but  as 
your  arm  grows  stronger  the  throw  will  be 
more  powerful  and  swift,  and  you  will  soon 
find  yourself  throwing  to  bases,  while  an- 
other man,  in  the  old  way  is  just  preparing 
himself.  For  driving  a  ball  moderate  dis- 
tances the  short-arm  throw  is  unexcelled. 

And  now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  base- 
men. We  find,  on  examination,  that  these 
players  rarely  take  a  place  immediately 
over  the  bag  indicating  their  position,  and 
for  a  good  reason.  Though  the  three 
points  known  as  the  bases  indicate  the 
position  of  the  lines  forming  the  diamond, 
they  are  by  no  means  points  at  which  the 
most  useful  infielding  can  be  done,  and  so 
the  base-men  move  sufficiently  to  cover  the 
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more  likely  ground.  Thus  we  find  first 
base  some  six  or  eight  feet  along  the  line 
from  first  to  second,  second  baseman 
about  a  similar  distance  towards  first,  and 
his  fellow-player  on  third  assuming  a  posi- 
tion slightly  outside  the  diamond  and 
some  short  distance  from  the  third  base 
bag.  However,  when  a  base-runner  is  at- 
tempting, or  rather  threatening,  a  progres- 
sion, we  see  a  change.  On  whichever  bag 
he  may  be,  the  base-man  at  that  point  is  all 
attention  and  is  ready  at  any  moment  to 
receive  the  ball  from  pitcher  or  catcher 
and  catch  him  unawares.  First  base  must 
be  prepared  to  take  both  fast  grounders 
and  line-balls  and  also  an  amount  of  wide, 
foul  tips,  which  the  catcher  may  be  unable 
to  reach.  He  should  also  practice  con- 
stantly making  pick-ups,  and  stopping  the 
wild  throws  which  fielders  are  constantly 
liable  to  make.  Throwing  to  third  must 
also  be  done  constantly,  in  order  to  get  the 
range  and  distance,  this  throw  being  a  very 
usual  one  in  attempting  double  plays. 
Second  base  may  expect  all  kinds  of  hits 
to  be  handled  by  him,  and  must  be  accus- 
tomed to  getting  to  his  base  quickly,  and 
at  the  same  time  receiving  the  ball.  Third 
base  and  short-stop  are  expected  to  work 
together  in  a  measure  and  to  divide  the 
hits  made  in  their  direction  between  them. 
It  will  be  found  most  useful  and  effective 
to  allow  short-stop  to  take  all  hard-hit 
grounders  he  can  reach  and  also  all  fly- 
balls  from  his  position  to  second  base, 
while  the  third  base-man  reserves  to  him- 
self the  grounders  near  the  base  line  and 
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all  fly-hits  he  can  get  under.  This  will 
avoid  all  misunderstandings  as  to  who  is  to 
handle  balls  coming  in  that  direction. 

Of  all  the  men  on  a  nine,  the  pitcher 
and  catcher,  as  is  natural,  attract  the  most 
general  attention,  and  consequently,  as  so 
much  is  dependent  upon  them,  the  playing 
of  their  positions  has  been  brought  to  a 
higher  state  of  excellence  than  the  remain- 
der. It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to 
endeavor  to  make  clear  to  the  aspirant  for 
pitching  honors  the  methods  by  which  the 
skilful  pitcher  gives  to  the  ball  those 
twists  which  cause  it  to  curve  and  drop 
unexpectedly.  Such  directions  would  re- 
quire far  more  space  than  can  be  given  at 
present.  Aside  from  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  curve  a  ball,  there  are  certain  rules 
which  when  followed  help  much  to  a  skil- 
ful playing  of  the  pitcher's  position. 

As  the  pitcher  stands  in  the  box  before 
the  delivery  of  the  ball,  supposing  him  to 
be  right-handed,  his  right  leg  should  sup- 
port his  body  with  knee  slightly  bent,  his 
left  leg  should  be  advanced  with  the  toe 
slightly  pointed.  The  ball  is  held  in  the 
right  hand  in  front  of  the  chest,  with  the 
left  hand  covering  it.  When  about  to 
make  the  delivery,  the  pitcher  glances  at 
the  bases  to  see  if  the  base-runners,  if  any, 
are  far  enough  off  the  bags  to  allow  of  their 
being  put  out  by  a  quick  throw,  and  then, 
seeing  they  are  not,  brings  his  left  leg  with 
bent  knee  up  and  in  front  of  the  right, 
throws  his  right  shoulder  back  and  quickly 
delivers  the  ball,  at  the  same  time  the 
weight  being  brought  on  the  left  leg,  which 
has  been  thrust  out  with  the  departure  of 
the  ball  from  the  hand.  By  this  means 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  put  into  the 
throw  and  the  muscles  are  not  exerted  to 
such  an  extent,  an  important  consideration 
when  the  same  act  must  be  performed 
many  times  for  some  nine  innings.  The 
pitcher  must  also  be  ready  instantly  to 
turn  and  throw  to  second,  as  a  base-runner 
taking  advantage  of  his  back  being  turned, 
may  steal  a  goodly  distance  from  that  bag, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  third 
base.  This  watching  of  bases  and  being 
always  on  the  alert  to  run  to  the  home 
plate  and  there  put  out  a  runner  from 
third  with  the  ball,  (if  a  passed  ball  has 
given  him  the  opportunity),  beside  pitch- 
ing, are  his  only  duties.  Straight  hits  may 
occasionally  give  the  pitcher  a  chance  to 
display  his  fielding  ability. 

The  catcher,  on  the  whole,  has  perhaps 
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the  hardest  position  to  play  on  the  team. 
He  must  be  a  good  catch,  both  of  fly-balls 
and  grounders,  must  be  a  powerful  and 
sure  throw,  and  must  also  keep  himself 
constantly  ready  to  make  plays  which  are 
unexpected.  The  position  usually  as- 
sumed by  catchers  when  playing  behind 
the  bat,  is  with  bent  knees,  body  balanced 
evenly  and  easily  and  with  the  hands  thrust 
forward  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  face 
ready  to  receive  the  ball.  Throwing  to 
second  to  put  out  the  base  runner  from 
first,  is  a  duty  he  is  often  called  on  to  per- 
form and  one  "which  requires  a  quick, 
strong  throw  to  accomplish.  Here  it  is 
that  the  **  short-arm  "  throw  is  peculiarly 
effective.  The  catcher  must  also  be  on  the 
lookout  at  any  moment  for  foul  balls  which 
will  necessitate  the  quick  removal  of  his 
mask  in  order  that  he  may  see  to  catch 
them.  Much  more  could  be  written  on 
this,  and  in  fact  on  all  the  positions,  but 
space  denies,  and  I  will  close  with  a  word 
on  captaining. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  tends 
more  to  bring  a  team  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection in  its  play  than  a  judicious  and 
steady  captain.  If  he  can  only  keep  his 
head  perfectly  clear,  is  not  to  be  rattled 
by  the  shouting  of  "  catchers/'  and  always 
understands  and  can  direct  his  men  just 
where  to  play  each  ball  when  hit,  much 
may    be     accomplished    which    otherwise 


would  not  be;  and  instead  of  chaos  and 
disorder,  and  man  after  man  running 
home  through  the  agency  of  wild  throws 
and  misplays,  the  men  running  bases, find 
themselves  unexpectedly  cut  off  by  the 
cry  from  the  umpire,  "  Out!*' 

Francis  Churchill  Williams. 
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HE  man  whom 
Nature  has  ap- 
pointed to  do 
great  things  is 
first  of  all  fur- 
nished with  that 
openness  of  na- 
ture which  ren- 
ders him  incapa- 
ble of  being  in- 
sincere."  So 
wrote  Thomas 
Carlyle  of  Samuel  Johnson.  From  his 
babyho.od,  Johnson's  mother  taught  him 
truth  and  honesty;  she  taught  him  by  pre- 
cept, she  illustrated  them  by  Nature's 
works;  the  sun  and  moon  exemplified  them; 
the  oak,  the  floweret,  the  pebble,  and  the 
mountain  spoke  the  same  voiceless  lan- 
guage. And  the  mother,  the  interpreter, 
was  herself  the  embodiment  of  incorrupti- 
ble honesty.     Boswell  says,  "So  excellent 
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was  her  character,  that  on  one  occasion 
when  an  unjust  neighbor  wished  to  take 
from  her  a  little  field,  no  lawyer  could  be 
bribed  or  persuaded  to  undertake  a  case 
against  her." 

Those  who  knew  the  mother,  recognize'd 
her  spirit  in  the  son,  when,  a  poor  servitor 
at  Oxford,  struggling  and  studying,  poorly 
clad,  with  no  money,  he  had  cast  disdain- 
fully from  him  a  pair  of  new  shoes  which  a 
wealthy  commoner  had  kindly  left  in  his 
room.  He  could  endure  the  stings  of  cold 
and  of  poverty,  but  he  could  not  humiliate 
himself  to  a  fellow  mortal,  nor  could  he  be 
seen  in  better  apparel  than  his  own  means 
could  supply. 

The  mother  of  Johnson  was  not  made  up 
entirely  of  heroic  virtues;  she  was  distin- 
guished for  her  charity  of  word  and  deed, 
and  for  her  engaging  manners.  In  "  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  Dr.  Johnson 
characterizes  her  "  The  general  favorite,  as 
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the  general  friend."  In  a  letter,  written  a 
short  time  before  her  death,  he  says,  "  You 
have  been  the  best  mother,  and,  I  believe, 
the  best  woman  in  the  world." 

When  diseased,  disfigured,  and  unknown, 
the  lexicographer  toiled  in  want  and  misery, 
the  mother  sympathized  and  encouraged, 
and  hers  was  often  the  only  eye  that  could 
discern  any  ray  of  light  in  the  black,  tem- 
pest-riven sky.  When  gleams  of  good  for- 
tune shone  upon  him,  transfiguring  the  re- 
pulsive face,  no  voice  was  so  hearty  in  con- 
gratulation and  no  heart  so  genuine  in 
thanksgiving.  In  one  of  his  last  letters 
to  her  he  wrote,  "  I  know  you  are  fit  to  face 
death,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  bear  the 
thought  of  losing  you." 

Kind,  honest  mother  of  Litchfield,  strong 
in  your  honestyj  and  sturdy  in  your  kind- 
ness! your  name  shall  be  handed  down  as 
that  of  one  who,  true  to  herself,  her  child, 
and  her  Maker,  wrought  a  character  which 
a  critic  as  exacting  as  Carlyle  has  pro- 
nounced "Ultimus  Romanorum." 

Wordsworth's  seemingly  paradoxical  dic- 
tum, "  The  child  is  father  to  the  man,"  may 
perhaps  be  applied  with  more  truth  to 
Charles  Kingsley  than  to  any  other  modern 
man  of  genius.  The  vehement  spirit,  the 
quick  sympathy,  the  keen  observation,  the 
disposition  to  trace  facts  to  principles,  the 
impatience  of  injustice  which  characterized 
the  man  are  all  noticeable  in  the  child. 

Impressible,  and  disposed  to  reason  upon 
all  questions,  the  duty  of  training  him, 
which  devolved  upon  his  mother,  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  responsible,  involving 
great  tact,  sound  judgment,  and  a  wide 
range  of  information. 

His  sermons  and  poems  date  from  his 
fourth  year.  He  delighted  to  fashion  a 
little  pulpit  in  his  nursery,  arrange  seats  for 
an  imaginary  audience,  put  on  his  apron 
for  a  surplice,  and  deliver  little  sermons  in 
a  rather  severe  theological  style.  His 
mother  was  his  only  auditor.  He  would 
question  her  searchingly — "  Was  that  true?" 
"  Don't  you  think  I  shall  make  a  good 
preacher?"  The  following  extract  is  from 
one  of  these  four-year-old  efforts — "  When 
the  tempter  came  to  Christ  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  told  Him  to  make  stones  into 
bread,  Christ  said,  '  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan.'  He  has  given  us  a  sign  and  ex- 
ample how  we  should  overcome  the  devil. 
.  .  .  Religion  is  reading  good  books,  doing 
good  actions,  and  not  telling  lies,  or  speak- 
ing evil,  and  not  calling  our  brothers  P'ool 
or  Raca." 


The  mother  of  Kingsley  was  brilliant, 
enthusiastic,  poetical,  keenly  alive  to  the 
charms  of  natural  scenery,  and  imaginative. 
From  her  the  son  inherited  his  fondness 
for  science  and  literature,  his  eagerness  for 
knowledge,  and  his  conversational  ability, 
which  rendered  an  interview  with  him,  even 
at  twenty,  a  feast  to  the  intellect. 

Carlyle  drew  a  very  pleasing  picture  of 
Mrs.  Kingsley:  "  A  most  lovely  woman, 
with  large,  clear  eyes,  and  a  somewhat 
pathetic  expression  of  countenance,  with 
gracious  courtesy; 'a  fine  talker,  and  sin- 
cerely interested  in  all  religious  questions." 

As  a  child,  Charles  Kingsley  showed  a 
deep  appreciation  of  his  mother's  judgment 
and  taste,  and  this  appreciation  grew  with 
his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his 
strength.  In  the  light  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  from  long  observation,  he  wrote: 
"  More  and  more  am  I  sure,  and  thinkers 
and  physiologists  are  becoming  more  sure 
also,  that  the  mother  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, and,  in  the  case  of  the  boy,  is  every- 
thing." 

Lives  there  an  American  who  does  not 
unite  with  Theodore  Parker  in  thanking 
God  "  for  the  sun,  moon,  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson?" 

The  father  died  when  Ralph  was  only 
eight  years  old.  Six  children,  the  eldest 
about  ten,  were  left  dependent  upon  the 
mother.  A  hard  struggle  with  poverty 
opened  before  .her.  Wherewithal  should 
they  be  clothed  and  fed? — not  the  body 
alone,  but  the  mind.  To  the  bravery  of 
the  hero  she  added  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
martyr.  She  managed  to  keep  her  chil- 
dren in  Boston  to  educate  them.  She  took 
boarders;  she  worked  at  whatsoever  her 
hand  found  to  do;  she  never  wearied, 
never  faltered. 

Dr.  Frothingham  has  sketched  her  most 
beautifully.  **  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
patience  and  fortitude  and  serenest  trust  in 
God,  of  a  discerning  spirit  and  most  cour- 
teous bearing.  Both  her  mind  and  charac- 
ter were  of  superior  order,  and  they  left 
their  stamp  upon  manners  of  peculiar  soft- 
ness and  natural  grace.  Her  sensible  and 
kindly  speech  was  always  as  good  as  the 
best  instruction,  and  her  smile,  though  ever 
ready,  was  always  a  prized  reward." 

Miss  Mary  Moody  Emerson,  no  indis- 
creet giver  of  praise,  said  of  her,  "  When 
she  first  grew  up  I  knew  her  to  be  without 
comparison.  I  continue  to  think  her  looks 
and  actions  the  sweetest,  wisest,  fittest, 
chastest  of  all." 
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"  Men  are  what  their  mothers  make 
them,"  wrote  the  Sage  of  Concord  himself. 
And  as  his  name  goes  sounding  down 
through  ages,  his  fame  growing  with  every 
revolution  of  Time's  wheel,  the  analyst  of 
character  will  acknowledge  as  the  chief 
source  of  his  greatness  the  mother  who 
toiled  for  him  and  with  him  unto  her  life's 
end. 

The  land  of  Washington  owes  an  ines- 
timable debt  to  his  mother.  Not  only 
did  she  mould  a  character  capable  of  con- 
trolling the  destinies  of  the  nation,  but  by 
her  wise  decision  she  directed  the  applica- 
tion of  that  character.  When  the  question 
of  George's  future  career  had  to  be  settled, 
the  navy  seemed  to  offer  the  most  desira- 
ble path  to  fame  and  fortune.  His  family 
favored  it;  friends  whose  opinions  were 
valued  and  valuable  advised  it;  the  youth 
himself  inclined  to  it.  A  midshipman's 
<varrant  was  obtained;  his  baggage,  it  was 
said,  was  on  board  a  man-of-war,  anchored 
just  below  Mount  Vernon.  The  mother's 
judgment  triumphed.  The  luggage  was 
brought  ashore,  and  on  land,  in  war,  and 
in  the  no  less  glorious  victories  of  peace, 
he  rose  to  fame. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  character 
which  owes  its  force  more  decidedly  to  the 
mother.  Gentleman  though  he  was  by 
birth,  patriot  though  he  proved  in  times 
that  sternly  tried  men's  souls,  there  was  by 
nature  but  little  of  the  hero,  still  less  of  the 
genius,  about  him.  Inspired  by  his  mother's 
influence,  guided  by  her  wisdom,  he  de- 
veloped into  a  man  whose  country  hails 
him  as  her  father,  and  whose  fame  cal- 
umny cannot  reach. 

"  My  mother's  kiss  made  me  a  painter," 
said  Benjamin*  West. 

When  seven  years  old,  his  mother  left 
him  to  watch  by  the  cradle  of  a  sleeping 
infant.  Faithful  to  his  trust,  he  kept  his 
eyes  riveted  on  the  little  face;  suddenly  a 
smile  (as  though  an  angel's  lips  had  hal- 
lowed the  earthly  cherub)  broke  over  the 
peaceful  face.  The  boy,  who  had  never 
seen  a  picture  or  an  engraving,  seized  pen 
and  ink,  and  on  a  scrap  of  paper  made  an 
accurate  and  beautiful  picture  of  the  sleep- 
ing babe.  When  the  mother  returned  and 
insisted  on  seeing  what  he  held  in  his 
clenched  hand,  she  was  filled  with  conflict 
ing  emotions.  According  to  the  tenets  of 
her  religion  and  the  traditions  of  her  peo- 


ple, such  things  were  classed  among  the 
heinous  sins.  But  the  Inspirer  of  the 
child's  genius  quickened  the  mother's  sym- 
pathy, and  her  heart  responded.  She 
clasped  him  in  her  arms  and  pressed  a  long, 
loving  kiss  upon  his  lips — a  kiss  which 
sealed  his  consecration  to  the  muse  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  interpret  God. 

Thomas  Gray  said  that  to  his  mother  he 
owed  all  that  was  best  in  his  character  and 
genius,  and  all  the  happiest  hours  of  his 
life.  While  pursuing  his  collegiate  course 
at  Eton,  she  cheerfully  maintained  him 
"  on  the  scanty  produce  of  her  industry," 
counting  no  hardships  too  severe  if  it  were 
the  means  of  adding  to  his  opportunities. 

Space  fails  me  to  continue  this  list. 
Much  might  be  said  of  the  mother  of  St. 
Augustine,  who,  amid  formidable  and  con- 
tinuous obstacles,  labored  faithfully  and 
successfully  for  the  conversion  of  her  be- 
loved son. 

Nor  should  the  mother  of  John  Wesley 
be  forgotten.  His  sledge-hammer  blows, 
which  gave  a  new  force  to  the  Christian 
religion,  were  inspired  by  her.  Like  Sam- 
uel of  old,  he  was  consecrated  in  his  in- 
fancy to  the  Lord,  and  his  mother's  train- 
ing led  him  to  that  straight  and  narrow 
path  which  he  followed  undeviatingly. 

Heinrich  Heine  owed  to  his  mother  his 
conceptions  of  all  that  was  best  and  no- 
blest in  Germany;  and  several  of  his  sweet- 
est songs  are  inspired  by  recollections  of 
her. 

Mothers,  whose  frames  are  often  weary 
with  following  the  active  steps  and  minis- 
tering to  the  myriad  wants  of  your  little 
ones;  whose  patience  is  often  severely  tried 
by  their  perverseness;  whose  hearts  are 
often  depressed  because  you  fail  to  see  at 
nightfall  any  good  your  hand  may  have 
wrought  by  day,  to  you  this  L'envoi  is  sent. 
A  holy,  kingly  charge  is  yours.  Be  true  to 
yourself  and  your  child.  Have  faith  in 
him;  stifle  not  by  neglect  or  ridicule  any 
right  effort  or  aspiration.  Be  in  all  things 
his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  Then, 
indeed,  the  world  shall  be  the  better  for 
your  existence,  and  the  man  accounted 
most  blessed. 

**  With  such  a  mother,  faith  in  womankind 

Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him;  and,  though  he  trip  and  fall, 
He  shall  not  bind  his  soul  with  clay." 

Charlotte  Davies. 


Edited  by  Mary  C.  Hungerford. 

A    Paper-case. — Violets. — Window-curtains. — Tassel    With    Pinwheel    Top. — 
Daisy  Comfortable   For   Cradle   or   Crib. — Crocheted   Lace. 


Paper-case. 
•  This  envelope-shaped  holder  is  cut 
from  strong  linen  stiffening,  such  as  tailors 
use,  and  lined  with  violet  satin,  with  a  thin 
interlining  of  cotton-wool  wadding,  sprink- 
led with  violet  powder.  The  outside  is 
covered  with  silk  pongee  embroidered  with 
violets.  The  flowers  are  of  course  worked 
before  the  material  is  put  on  the  case. 
Make  the  stems  of  the  flowers  with  light 
yellowish  green  silk.  Work  the  violets 
with  light  and  dark  violet  silk,  according 
to  the  shadings.  Make  the  light  space  on 
the  lower  leaf  of  a  flower  white  with  purple 
markings.  Make  the  centres  yellow  with 
lines  of  orange. 
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Have  some  of  the  violets  white,  as  shown 
in  cut  of  detail,  with  outlines  and  marking 
of  a  medium  shade  of  violet.  The  centres 
should  be  yellow,  like  the  colored  violets. 


Window-curtains. 
These  curtains  are  intended  for  library 
windows,  but  nothing  in  their  appearance 
forbids  their  introduction  to  any  room  the 
home-makers  please.  The  material  is  bil- 
liard cloth,  which,  when  drawn  back,  falls 
into  very  artistic  folds.  The  color  in  this  in- 
stance is  rather  light  olive  green.  A  band  of 
ribbon  velvet  one  inch  wide  crosses  the  top 
and  bottom.  Some  of  the  same  velvet 
forms  the  Gothic-looking  decoration,  the 
velvet  being  run  on  with  sewing-silk  with- 
out any  fancy  stitches,  and  mitred  neatly 
in  turning  the  points.  In  every  square 
opening  is  placed  a  flat  tassel  with  a  cro- 
cheted pinwheel  top.  The  silk  fringe  and 
wheel  of  the  tassel,  as  well  as  the  velvet, 
are  all  of  the  shade  of  the  cloth  on  which 
they'  are  placed. 
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Tassel  for  Curtain  Decoration. 

To  make  the  pin  wheel  forming  the  head- 
ing, work  a  chain  of  seven,  join  into  ring, 
twelve  double  chains,  one  chain  betw^een 
each  around  the  ring. 

Twelve  double  chains  in  next  row,  two 
chains  between  each;  twelve  chains  for 
first  spoke,  turn. 

Leave  first  three  chains  for  first  stitch 
of  next  row,  one  treble  stitch  (by  pull- 
ing thread  over  needle  twice)  in  fourth 
chain  and  twelve  trebles  over  the  remain- 
ing chain.  Catch  to  centre  by  pulling 
thread  through  without  extra  sti'  ch,  turn. 

Chain  eight  for  second  spoke,  one  double 
chain  in  eighth  treble,  chain  two,  one  double 
chain  in  tenth  treble,  chain  two,  one  double 
chain  in  twelfth  treble,  chain  two,  one 
double  chain  in  fourteenth  treble,  chain 
sixth,  turn. 

One  double  chain  in  second  double  chain 
of  previous  row,  chain  two,  one  double 
chain  in  next  double  chain,  chain  two,  one 
double  chain  in  last  double  chain  of  pre- 
vious row,  fourteen  trebles  over  chain, 
catch  to  centre  at  next  post. 


Make  twelve  spokes;  catch  last  spoke  to 
first  at  centre,  carry  thread  along  the 
chain  of  first  spoke  to  point,  turn. 

Make  one  double  chain  in  eighth  treble 
of  last  spoke,  chain  two,  one  double 
chain  in  tenth  treble,  and  chain  to  finish 
point  like  the  others.    . 

Use  the  best  quality  of  knitting-silk,  and 
form  the  lower  part  of  tassel  by  tying 
strands  into  the  lower  edge  of  the  wheel. 
The  tassel,  including  the  top,  should  be 
five  inches  long.  Those  for  the  top  of 
the  curtain  are  three  inches  long.  The 
pointed,  partitioned  space  between  the 
tassels  is  seven  inches  long  on  the  lower 
band  of  ornamentation,  and  five  on  the 
upper  band.  The  tassels  which  finish  the 
ends  of  the  pull  cord  must  not  be  like  those 
of  the  trimming,  but  the  usual  upholsterer's 
tassel,  with  the  hard  round  head. 
Daisy  Comfortable  for  Cradle  or 
Crib. 

Not  from  the  popular  slang  of  the  time 
does  this  pretty  coverlid  derive  its  name, 
but  from  the  charming  white-rayed  flower 
that  gladdens  our  eyes  each  June,  and  never 
palls  on  our  fancy,  though  its  abundance 
makes  it  far  from  a  rarity. 

This  daisy-strown  comfortable  is  as  use- 
ful as  it  is  pretty,  and  any  one  who  will  fol- 
low directions,  and  make  one  of  the  fluffy 
daisies,  will  surely  feel  like  pursuing  the 
easy  task.  Make  of  very  fine  white  cheese 
cloth,  a  little  quilt  a  yard  and  a  half  long 
by  one  yard  wide.  Fill  with  the  fleeciest 
of  cotton  batting.  Run  the  edges  together, 
and  mark  the  quilt  into  squares,  tufting 
and  tying  with  yellow  Saxony  wool.  Over 
each  tie  sew  a  daisy. 
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To  make  the  flower,  cut  ten  strips  two 
inches  in  length,  of  cream-white,  wool 
dress  braid.  Cross  the  strips,  one  upon 
the  other  and  slip  them  around  to  make 
the  daisy  as  round  as  possible.  When  the 
ten  pieces  are  in  position,  tack  the  centre 
to  hold  them  firmly,  and  imitate  the  centre 
of  the  flower  by  working  French  knots  of 
single  yellow  Saxony.  Then  fringe  out 
the  braid  with  a  hat-pin,  and  clip  around 
the  edge  with  sharp  scissors  till  the  daisy 
assumes  a  round,  symmetrical  form.  One 
bunch  of  braid  will  make  six  daisies.  The 
number  used  depends  of  course,  on  the 
closeness  of  the  tufting.  Edge  the  com- 
fortable with  crocheted  edging  worked 
with  yellow  Saxony,  or  one  knitted  in  the 
following  manner — 

Cast  on  nine  stitches. 

First  Row — Slip  one,  knit  two.  narrow, 
thread  thrown  over,  narrow  twice. 

Second  Row — Knit  plain :  of  every 
made  stitch  knit  one  and  purl  one. 

Third  Row — Slip  one,  knit  three,  narrow, 
thread  thrown  over,  knit  two. 

Fourth  Row — Like  second. 

Fifth  Row — Slip  one,  knit  two,  thread 
thrown  over,  narrow  twice,  thread  thrown 
over,  knit  two. 

Sixth  Row — Like  second. 

Seventh  Row — Slip  one,  knit  two,  narrow, 
thread  thrown  over,  knit  two. 

Eighth  Row — Like  second. 

Ninth  Row — Slip  one,  knit  one,  narrow, 
thread  thrown  over,  narrow  twice,  thread 
thrown  over,  narrow  twice. 

Tenth  Row — Like  second. 

Eleventh  Row — Slip  one,  knit  two,  nar- 
row twice,  thread  thrown  over,  narrow 
twice. 

Twelfth  Row — Like  the  second  row. 
Repeat  till  the  strip  is  long  enough. 

Pointed  Edge  Crocheted. 

Make  a  chain  of  eighteen  stitches. 

First  Row — In  fourth  stitch,  make  a 
shell  of  three  trebles,  three  chain,  and 
three  trebles,  chain  three,  skip  four  stitches, 
make  shell  as  before,  chain  three,  skip  four 
stitches,  shell,  chain  one,  double  in  last 
stitch,  chain  three,  turn. 

Second  Row — Shell,  chain  three,  repeat 
once,  shell,  chain  five,  double  in  last  treble 
of  shell,  turn. 

Third  Row — Double  in  chain  of  five, 
twelve  times,  chain  one,  shell,  chain  two, 
double  around,  two  chains  of  three,  chain 
one,  shell,  chain  three,  shell,  chain  one, 
treble  in  chain  of  three,  chain  three,  turn. 


Fourth  Row — Shell,  chain  three,  shtrlK 
chain  three,  shell,  chain  five,  double  close 
to  other  five,  turn. 

Fifth  Row — Double  in  chain  of  fi\c, 
twelve  times,  chain  one,  shell,  chain  three, 
shell,  chain  three,  shell,  chain  one,  treble, 
chain  three,  turn. 

Sixth  Row — Shell,  chain  three,  shell, 
chain  three,  shell,  chain  five,  double,  turn. 

Seventh  Row — Double  twelve  times, 
chain  oAe,  shell,  chain  two,  double  around 
two  chains  of  three,  chain  one,  shell,  chain 
three,  shell,  chain  one,  treble,  chain  three, 
turn. 

Eighth  Row — Shell,  chain  three,  shell, 
chain  three,  shell,  chain  five,  double,  turn. 

Ninth  Row — Double  six  times,  chain 
five,  turn. 

Tenth  Row — Double  chain  of  five  in  top 
of  small  point  formed  by  twelve  doubles, 
chain  five,  double  in  next  point,  chain  five, 
double  in  next  point,  turn. 

Eleventh  Row — Double  in  chain  of  five, 
twelve  times,  double  in  next  chain  twelve 
times,  double  in  third  one  six  times,  chain 
five,  turn. 

Twelfth  Row — Double  in  top  of  point, 
chain  five,  double  in  last  point,  turn. 

Thirteenth  Row — Double  twelve  times, 
in  next  double  six  times,  chain  five,  turn. 

Fourteenth  Row — Double  in  top  of 
point,  turn. 

Fifteenth  Row — Double  twelve  times, 
double  six  times,  in  each  of  next  three 
points.  This  completes  one  scallop;  re- 
peat from  first  row. 
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CHILDREN  IN  SUMMER. 


SOME  of  my  most  delightful  memories 
are  of  certain  years  spent  in  a  pleasant 
home  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
not  far  from  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A  few  acres  of  pasture,  an  orchard  with 
many  kinds  of  fruits,  a  vineyard,  a  clear 
running  brook,  a  cow,  and  a  pony  afforded 
joys  unnumbered  and  plenty  of  employ- 
ment for  three  little  boys. 

Among  these  memories,  one  particular 
spring-time  stands  out  in  brightness.  It 
was  after  a  long  severe  winter,  shut  up  with 
the  croup,  the  rocking-horse,  the  wooden 
blocks  and  the  toy  wagon,  that  the  boys 
were  turned  out  to  revel  in  delicious  May- 
days. Each  had  his  favorite  work  or 
amusement  and  characteristic  fancies;  but 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  four-year-old 
Robbie  at  that  time  will  form  the  bulk  of 
the  present  reminiscence. 

Robbie's  ideas  of  the  season  that  "  builds 
the  earth  anew"  were  very  misty,  as  he 
was  too  young  to  remember  anything  in  dis- 
tinct detail.  He  was  suddenly  ushered  into 
a  world  of  which  he  had  only  heard  as  he 
heard  stories  of  Mother  Goose,  which  were 
pltasant,  but  unreliable,  and  told  only  for 
fun.  The  strange  warmth  of  the  sunshine, 
the  grass  springing  up  in  unexpected  places, 
the  marvellous  appearance  of  dandelions 
that  "  God  had  made  in  the  night  and 
dropped  down,"  and  the  curious  soft  pussy- 
willows on  the  tree  by  the  brook,  were 
each  a  revelation.  Then  there  were  the 
robins,  so  many  of  them,  so  different 
from  the  canary,  and  doing  so  well  without 
cages!      He   did   not  at    first   ask    many 


questions.  It  seemed  to  him,  I  think,  as  if 
he  had  come  into  his  rightful  kingdom, 
only,  he  was  half  dazed  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  natural  inheritance.  Crooning 
a  happy  little  song,  he  sat  on  the  bench  be- 
neath blossoming  cherry  trees,  absorbing  all 
the  beauty  and  harmony,  and  feeling  the 
blessing  of  the  sunshine  on  his  curly  head. 

No  enticements  could  win  him  to  enter 
the  house,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  give 
the  command  which  I  knew  he  would 
surely,  but  sorrowfully  obey.  I  reverenced 
his  mood,  and  would  frequently  send  out 
the  children's  dinner  to  be  enjoyed  while  he 
still  looked  and  heard,  and  took  in  all  the 
jollity.  He  appeared  to  be  afraid  he 
should  miss  something  if  he  were  for  one 
moment  away.  A  flower  might  bloom 
right  out  on  the  water  spout,  for  all  he 
knew,  or  the  wren  might  come  down  to 
the  nice  grass  nest  he  had  fixed  for  her,  and 
be  would  not  be  there  to  see. 

Then  came  the  garden-making  and  dig- 
ging in  the  fresh  mould.  The  wriggling 
earth-worms  were  unexpected  creatures, 
disapproved  of  at  first,  but  soon  taken  into 
his  loving  confidence  and  protection.  I 
believe  he  viewed  the  sowing  of  seeds  as  a 
doubtful  ceremony,  but  when  the  first  row 
of  peas  came  up,  punctually  to  time» 
what  a  glow  of  satisfaction  came  over 
his  face,  mingled,  too,  with  awe,  as  if  some- 
thing supernatural  had  occurred. 

Ants,  bees,  and  butterflies  were  at  once 
admitted  as  dear  comrades.  At  the  foot 
of  a  great  walnut  tree  was  a  large  ant-hill, 
the    tenants   of    which    were    continuallv 
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scrambling  up  and  down  the  rough  trunk. 
The  immense  number  perplexed  him,  and 
disturbed  his  plans  for  personal  acquaint- 
ance. He  could  make  no  particular 
friendship.  **  The  ant  he  was  going  to 
watch  and  to  like  got  lost  among  the 
others."  But  now  questions  poured  forth 
as  to  that  underground  housekeeping  he 
dared  not  investigate;  soon  discovering 
what  the  hidden  larder  demanded,  he 
strewed  the  ground  with  bits  of  corn,  and 
all  the  flies  and  beetles  he  could  find — "  to 
help  the  busy  things  along." 

He  never  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  butterflies.  Their  magnificent  array, 
perhaps,  marked  them  as  belonging  to  some 
far-away  beautiful  country,  and  these  he 
saw  were  only  waifs  that  had  strayed  by 
accident  into  this  common  domain.  The 
story  of  the  chrysalis  only  added  to  the 
unreality  of  the  brilliant  creatures,  and  was 
placed  in  the  category  of  pretty  fairy 
tales. 

One  day  there  came  from  the  garden  a 
piteous  wail,  and  going  to  find  the  cause  I 
found  my  hero  with  a  much  swelled  lip 
and  abused  expression.  He  said,  after 
soda  had  been  applied,  that  he  was  "just 
shoving  the  bumble-bee  "  (he  thought  there 
was  but  one)  "  away  from  your  new  white 
rose,  which  he  was  bumping  hard  and 
angry  at,  when  he  turned  round  and 
bumped  my  lip."  Once  when  he  saw  two 
or  three  honey-bees  flying  round  a  hyacinth, 
he  sadly  exclaimed,  "  1  can't  tell  my  first 
nice  bee;  these  others  have  come,  and  I 
can't  tell  the  old  buzz-buzz  from  the 
rest." 

The  first  time  he  heard  "  Bob  White," 
he  ran  to  tell  me  that  "  a  boy  was  calling 
his  little  brother,  out  in  the  wood,  over  and 
over  again."  When  the  voice  was  ex- 
plained, his  fancy  still  clung  to  the  first 
idea,  and  made,  I  believe,  the  foundation 
of  a  poem  for  children,  in  years  long 
after. 

And  indeed  his  undisturbed  freedom  to 
think,  to  examine  and  explore,  to  enjoy  and 
to  revel  in  the  wonderful  glories  of  coun- 
try life  during  these  happy  months,  formed 
the  morning  and  evening  of  the  first  day  of 
his  literary  career. 

So  the  seasons  went  on  with  their  mar- 
vellous developments.  Cherries,  children 
of  the  snowy  blossoms  that  had  shed  their 
soft  petals  around  him,  dangled  in  red 
splendor  from  the  boughs.  Each  fruit 
had  for  him  its  mental  qualities,  or  some 


moral  excellence.  "  Strawberries  were  so 
kind,  they  just  growed  for  us  to  eat-" 
"  Currants  bunched  together  so  we  could 
take  a  good  many  right  off." 

When   October  came,  we   saw    how    He 
had  expanded  and  improved.    The  chubl^y 
hands  were  hard  and  strong,  his  face  brown 
and  glowing  with  health.     The    round   fxit 
knees  were  green  and  blue  with   many    ^ 
bruise,  but   sturdy  and  vigorous.     True  it 
is,  he  was  sometimes  a  most  disreputable- 
looking  object.     Shoes   were   muddy,  anci 
stockings   broke    out    in  a    contagion    of 
scars,  and  aprons  were  found  to  be  very- 
flimsy,   "  tearing    all   of    themselves "    on 
briars  no  one  had  seen  or  suspected.     1 
have  no  doubt  that  the  passing  neighbors 
thought  that  "  small  Day  boy  "  looked  like 
a  tramp.       But  little  did  he,  or  I,  care  for 
such  outside  opinion.     When  at  night   he 
had  taken  his  thorough  bath,  and  had  on 
his  fresh  night-gown,  and  was  laid  com- 
fortably in    his   dainty   bed,  I   had  a  con- 
science  undisturbed   by   what    neighbors 
might  think.     I  was   not   raising    boys  to 
suit  the   prejudices   of  the  people  on    the 
next  place,  nor  loving  them   according  to 
any  measure  but  my  own. 

Dear  mothers,  the  summer  is  here.  Let 
it  have  for  you  a  greater  significance  than 
that  of  new  clothes.  Do  not  worry  over 
the  wardrobe  of  your  boys  and  girls,  and 
wrestle  laboriously  with  embroidery  and 
latest  styles.  Provide  plain,  substantial 
garments  suitable  for  garden-making  and 
excursions  to  the  woods  in  search  of  early 
wild  flowers.  A  bunch  of  daisies  and 
clover  thus  found  is  worth,  intellectually, 
yards  and  yards  of  edging  and  insertion. 
Remember  that  the  earth  and  sky,  the 
streams,  the  sunshine,  and  even  the  showers 
are  only  the  just  privilege  of  the  little  ones. 
In  the  dear  genial  out-doors  with  its  num- 
berless opportunities  for  experiment  and 
observation,  intellect  grows  apace,  charac- 
ter takes  its  honest  bent;  imagination 
shoots  up  freely  and  healthfully,  and  the 
poetic  temperament  gets  solid  nourishment. 

In  the  summer-time  books  and  lessons 
may  have  a  claim,  but  only  a  secondary  one. 
The  invisible,  wise,  and  loving  influences 
that  are  in  the  air  are  the  best  teachers. 
Let  the  children  go.  Within  certain 
bounds  and  with  some  congenial  purpose 
they  will  not  need  much  watching.  In 
their  common  happiness,  sympathy  and 
kindness  will  spring  up  naturally  and 
surely.     There   will  be   fewer   causes    for 
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punishment,  or,  when  naughtiness  does 
occur,  a  confinement  to  old  winter  quar- 
ters will  be  an  effectual  remedy.  It  will, 
to  be  sure,  become  your  privilege  to  give 
direction  to  the  activities,  for  aimless  run- 
ning and  tumbling  about  will  not  give 
much  mental  benefit. 

If  you  cannot  go  out  with  them,  catch 
opportunity  at  meals  or  in  the  evening  to 
tell  them  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
work  or  play.  I  once  knew  two  little  girls 
of  six  and  eight  to  clear  up  all  the  paths 
around  the  flower-beds  and  across  the 
lawns,  piling  up  the  sticks  and  weeds  in  a 
small  wagon,  and  carting  them  off  to  make 
a  mound,  which  they  dignified  by  the  name 
of  "  Mt.  Rubbish." 

One  word,  though  rather  irrelevant,  just 
here.  Do  not  hire  the  children  to  work. 
Let  the  first  labors  find  their  reward  in 
love  of  benefiting  others,  or  in  the  content 
found  in  doing  pleasant  things.  Establish 
generous  principles  before  you  introduce 
the  idea  of  compensation.  Let  your  boy 
learn  to  give  of  what  is  naturally  his  own, 
— kind  words  and  actions  before  he  learns 
to  exchange  for  money.  Teach  him  to 
consider  the  perfection  of  his  ivork  of  first 
importance;  so  shall  he  in  after  years  have 
no  contentions  with  greed  and  parsimony. 

I  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  allowing 
children  proper  exercise  in  the  open  air 
while  living  in  a  large  city.  I  sympathize 
in  the  "pity  of  it.*'  But  love  is  powerful  to 
invent  and  manage.  If  it  cannot  ride 
triumphantly  over  all  obstacles,  it  will  hold 
to  its  convictions  and  seize  on  every 
chance   for   improving   the  situation  and 


will  ever  do  its  best.  Even  a  pent-up  back 
yard  may  have  its  possibilities.  I  can 
imagine  a  very  small,  discouraging  place 
transformed  into  a  miniature  farm  for  the 
children,  and  mainly  by  the  industry  of  the 
children  themselves.  Bricks  may  be  re- 
moved, and  fertile  dirt  will  be  brought 
from  the  street  by  your  sturdy,  independent 
little  son.  A  mimic  field  can  be  sown  with 
grass  seed;  and  there  can  be  a  stalk  or  two 
of  corn.  Vines  can  be  trained  against  the 
fence  or  wall.  Morning-glories  grow 
almost  anywhere,  and  leaf,  bud,  blossom, 
and  seed-vessel  are  each  beautiful.  They 
might  even  have  a  few  annuals  of  the 
easily-raised  kind.  Four-o'cfocks  and  pe- 
tunias are  not  very  particular;  they  will 
condescend  to  brighten  up  narrow  quarters 
and  help  to  make  **  a  sunshine  in  a  shady 
place."  The  ears  on  the  corn  will  not 
ripen,  but  the  blade  and  perhaps  a  tiny 
silken  thread  will  give  suggestions.  Make 
the  most  of  what  does  grow,  and  piece  out 
the  shortcoming  with  description  and  story. 
Honest,  faithful  effort  nei^er  fails.  It 
ever  brings  a  good  crop  of  something. 
Even  when  there  is  not  a  yard,  do  not 
despair.  Make  provision  for  walks  in  the 
real  country  if  possible,  in  the  parks  if  you 
must.  Hold  fast  to  best  methods.  Be 
ready  for  Opportunity,  who  is  very  apt  to 
visit  those  who  are  wisely  and  patiently 
waiting  for  her.  God's  free  air  and  sun- 
shine are  abroad  in  the  world,  and  God 
will  help  to  place  in  it  your  craving  little 
children. 

Carrie  Cathcart  Day, 
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THE  CRADLE  DREAMS. 


Come,  little  dreams. 
That  tend  on  babies  small. 

My  baby  needs  you  now — 
Come  when  I  call ! 

Dream  of  a  bird  ! 

Yes.  thou,  robin  redbreast; 
For  him  fly  to  and  fro 

And  sing  thy  best. 

Dream  of  a  flower ! 

Yes,  thou,  rich  red,  red  rose; 
No  thorn  upon  thy  stem 

For  him  unclose. 

Dream  of  a  star  ! 

Yes,  Bethlehem  Babe  so  mild, 
That  sat  on  Mary's  knee  ; 

Kiss  thou  my  child. 

El/a  Farman  Pratt, 
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HEY    were 

five  sisters, 
all  unmar- 
ried; and 
they  lived 
in  the  old 
Dutch  town 
that  was 
made  mem- 
orable by 
Barbara 
Frietchie's 
exploit.  They  never  hoisted  a  Union  flag, 
or  did  any  grand  thing  ;  but  they  deserve 
a  place  in  story,  just  the  same.  Their  name 
was  Peyre,  and  the  young  people  called 
them  *'  The  Pears,**  not  in  derision,  for  the 
regard  they  inspired  was  little  short  of  ven- 
eration. Their  ages  ranged  from  sixty- 
five  to  eighty  years  when  I  first  knew 
them.  Unlike  the  Hannah  More  quin- 
tette, they  were  not  literary.  But  no  hive 
of  busy  bees  was  ever  more  industrious 
than  they  in  the  line  of  purely  feminine 
accomplishments. 

"  The  Pears*'  were  not  poor,  but  they  were 
frugal.  They  owned  a  comfortable,  two- 
story  brick  house  on  a  quiet  street,  and  let 
their  ground  floor  to  a  small  tradesman. 
The  way  to  the  sisters  led  along  a  smooth- 
ly-paved side  alley,  all  fenced  in,  through  a 
little  kitchen  with  spotless  floor  and  shin- 
ing tins,  up  a  narrow,  crooked,  snow-white 
stairway,  and  finally  through  funny  little 
chambers,  up  two  steps,  or  down  three,  till 
the  workshop  was  reached.  There  they 
sat,  clean  and  fresh  and  busy,  each  in  her 
own  nook  ;  and  just  there  they  might  have 
been  found  every  day  these  sixty  years. 

The  work-shop  had  the  appearance  of 
tidy  fulness.  An  everlasting  quilt  was 
stretched  across  the  end  window,  and  here 


Miss  Becky  had  kid  her  chalk-lines  and 
pricked  her  fingers  through  several  genera- 
tions. The  faithful  fingers  were  brown 
and  crooked,  she  said,  from  rheumatism; 
but  how  could  they  be  straight  when 
eternally  bent  over  the  patchwork  ?  Sure- 
ly the  quilt  was  not  always  the  same;  yet 
the  frames  were  never  empty,  and  the 
chair  was  never  vacant. 

Miss  Polly  was  housekeeper  and  cook, 
with  Miss  Phoebe  to  run  errands,  do  the 
marketing,  visit  the  needy  and  supervise 
generally.  Some  one  must  have  done  the 
mending  and  darning  and  laundry  work, 
but  I  never  saw  any  of  that. 

Miss  Sophie  ( the  sisters  said  Suffy)  was 
the  knitter,  and  her  needles  were  never  still. 
Always  a  gray  yarn  stocking,  and  never  any 
appearance  of  the  finished  pair.  Go  when 
you  would, — and  the  dear  ladies  were  not 
alone  many  hours, — the  knitting  was  on 
and  going  on. 

Miss  Chrissy  was  the  beauty.  Ages  ago 
there  had  been  a  tradition  of  a  lover,  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  Perhaps  they  had  all 
five  lived  out  their  little  romances — who 
could  tell  ?  A  certain  homage  was  paid  to 
the  beauty.  Her  once  brilliant  auburn 
hair  had  paled  to  grayish  sandy  bands  that 
lay  smooth  under  a  cap  which  was  always 
a  little  pretentious.  Her  dark  eyes  and 
smiling  lips  made  the  soft  white  old  face 
passing  fair.  Miss  Chrissy  was  the  embroid- 
erer and  needle-work  artist.  Her  treasures 
of  scallops  and  points  and  eyelets  and 
wheels,  all  traced  in  ink  upon  bits  of  letter- 
paper,  were  kept  in  a  large  square  yellow 
box  that  was  bristling  and  bursting  at  all 
points. 

This  box  was  marvellous.  There  could 
never  have  been  but  one  other  in  the 
world;    and    that   I   had   seen    under   my 
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great-grandmother's  bed,  the  bed  that  had 
its  dainty  white  frill,  and  its  glazed-calico 
curtains  of  gay  paradise  birds.  They 
were  all  of  a  piece,  and  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten.  The  box  had  seen  hard  ser- 
vice among  the "  Pears."  It  was  cross- 
stitched  up  and  down  the  comers,  along 
the  bottom  and  the  top,  and  all  around.  It 
never  occurred  to  them  to  get  a  new  one. 
Like  their  old  Bible,  its  places  could  be 
found. 

1  went,  one  frosty  autumn  day,  to  get  a 
pattern  for  silk  embroider)-.  Stamping- 
blo<  ks  and  tracing-wheels  were  unknown 
(quantities  to  Miss  Chrissy.  Her  stumpy 
little  pencil — and  that,  too,  seemed  always 
the  same — had  to  do  the  transferring.  She 
liked  a  bit  of  harmless  gossip,  dear  soul; 
and  the  young  girls  of  the  town  made  a 
j>oint  of  supplying  the  lack  of  a  newspaper 
with  their  busy  tongues.  So  she  knew  at 
once  who  I  was. 

"  Oh,**  she  said,  with  her  kindly  smile, 
"you  are  young  Mrs.  John;  I  remember 
when  your  husband  was  a  babe.  I  think 
I  can  find  it ; — yes,  it  is  down  in  this  cor- 
ner,'*—rummaging  in  the  yellow  box; 
"  here  it  is — the  pattern  your  aunt, — Mrs. 
John,  selected  for  your  husband's  first  short 
dress.  All  the  Hunt  family  were  custom- 
ers of  ours.  Mrs.  John,  she  they  called 
Aunt  Lou,  was  a  great  favorite.  She  was 
very  rich,  and  had  no  children.  Well,  she 
came  one  day  all  in  a  flurr\'  to  get  a  pat- 
tern— a  nice  wide  one,  she  said,  for  little 
John's  dress.  He  was  the  first  baby,  and 
they  fairly  idolized  him.  This  is  it.  I  recol- 
lect the  wheels  and  the  overcasting.  It 
was— let  me  see  -forty  years  ago,  come 
this  December.  Now,  this  little  scallop  is 
as  popular  as  any,'*  and  she  fished  up  an- 
other, all  full  of  needle-pricks.  "  Some 
ladies  don*t  like  much  embroider}-,  but  they 
want  a  little  finish.  This  one  trimmed  a 
set  of  linen  for  Mrs.  Senator  Jones.  It 
took  me  a  good  while  to  draw  it.  She 
didn't  like  this  turn  in  the  comer,  so  I 
made  up  something  else.  You  know  I  de- 
sign my  own  patterns." 

Then,  resisting  the  temptation  to  give 
the  history  of  the  rest  of  her  favorites,  she 
put  the  box  aside  and  tumed  her  atten- 
tion to  the  quart  bottle  in  hand,  with  its 
strip  of  muslin  stretched  tight  around  it, 
over  a  bewildering  collection  of  grapes  and 
leaves.     This  was  her  method,  and  the  ad- 

•ing  sisters  thought  it  perfect, 
hat  night  I  teazed  John's  mother  into 


hunting  up  the  dress,  and  there  was  the 
identical  pattern,  edging  the  fine  vhxte 
cambric  now  yellow  with  age.  She  was 
amused  at  my  report  of  Miss  Chrissy. 

In  my  annual  joumepngs  to  the  old 
town  I  never  neglected  **The  Pears."  They 
always  looked  as  if  I  had  just  stepped  oat 
for  an  hour,  and  come  back.  The  carpet 
did  not  wear  out;  the  stove  never  lacked 
lustre;  the  tiny  window-panes  were  almays 
just  washed,  and  the  diligent  fingers  wrent 
on  just  the  same.  They  had  a  quaint  way 
not  easy  to  describe.  When  one  talked, 
all  the  rest  chimed  in  with  little  whispering 
echoes,  to  support  the  assertion;  and  yet 
they  did  not  seem  to  interrupt.  They 
were  to  me  living  wonders,  so  perfectly 
unspotted  from  the  world,  so  earnest 
in  their  pigmy  money-making,  and  so 
thoroughly  united,  I  felt  consumed  with 
curiosity  as  to  their  inner  life.  They 
must  sometimes  put  by  the  quilting  and 
the  knitting  and  the  patterns. 

"  How  do  you  interest  yourselves  even- 
ings. Miss  Chrissy?**  I  asked,  half-ashamed 
of  the  question. 

**  Oh,  we  read,"  she  said,  smiling  her 
ready  smile.  "Yes,  read,"  echoed  Miss 
Suffy  and  the  rest.  "  We  read  Sunday- 
school  books,  and  our  Bible,  of  course. 
Sometimes  we  don't  go  to  bed  till  ten 
o'clock." 

**  Ten  o'clock — o'clock — cloc  k,"  assented 
the  gentle  voices.  It  was  not  silly;  the 
smiling  faces  all  wore  the  sweet,  simple 
look  of  guileless  childhood. 

Miss  Suflfy's  window  overlooked  a  time- 
honored  graveyard,  where  gray  slabs  were 
tottering.  Next  to  her  beloved  patterns 
and  their  varied  experiences.  Miss  Chrissy 
liked  to  tell  of  scenes  and  memories  sug- 
gested by  these  sombre  reminders. 

**  It  was  a  ver>'  cold  day,  Mrs.  John,"  (  so 
she  always  called  me ),  "  when  they  buried 
your  husband's  uncle  out  there.  Poor  fel- 
low !  He  was  shot  at  Buena  Vista.  A 
cannon-ball  took  off  both  his  legs,  and 
went  right  through  the  horse  he  rode.  He 
was  a  gallant  officer.  They  thought  at 
first  he  would  rally.  The  surgeons  did  their 
work  quickly,  and  he  suffered  little  or  no 
pain,  but  there  was  no  chloroform  in 
that  day,  and  he  died  from  the  shock. 
The  snow  was  deep  on  the  ground,  but  it 
was  a  grand  funeral.  They've  got  a  fine 
new  cemetery  out  on  the  hill,  but  we  never 
go  there.  Our  dead  are  all  here  where  we 
can  see  their  graves." 
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"Graves,"  came  the  echo;  they  had  all 
along  nodded,  or  murmured,  assent. 

"One  of  the  saddest  funerals  we  have 
ever  seen,"  Miss  Chrissy  went  on,  **  was  a 
double  funeral.  Two  young  men,  both 
only  sons,  were  drowned  in  the  river  while 
bathing.  Their  mothers  were  widows.  It 
was  terrible.  Two  hearses  and  two  long 
lines  of  mourners.  There  they  lie — over 
there  in  that  enclosure.  They  were 
cousins,  and  were  buried  side  by  side." 

"  The  mothers,  Chrissy!"  mildly  prompt- 
ed the  whisper,  when  the  narrator  paused. 

"  Yes,  the  mothers!  one  died  of  a  brok- 
en heart,  and  the  other  lost  her  mind  out- 
right. She  is  living  yet,  an  old,  wrinkled 
woman,  who  regularly  goes  to  the  front 
door  of  the  asylum  every  morning  and 
takes  her  seat.  If  it  is  cold  weather,  she 
sits  inside.  She  asks  every  one  who  en- 
ters if  Luther  is  coming — that  was  her 
boy's  name." 

**  Did  you  know  the  first  Mrs.  John 
Hunt,  Miss  Chrissy — my  husband's  grand- 
mother?" I  asked,  willing  to  change  the 
gloomy  subject. 

"  Just  as  well  as  I  know  you,  Mrs.  John. 
She  was  a  beautiful  little  woman.  I  was 
very  young  at  the  time  I.  am  thinking  of. 
She  sent  at  night  for  an  embroidered  flan- 
nel I  was  doing.  It  was .  my  first  wide 
pattern,  and  it  went  slow.  At  ten  o'clock 
it  was  finished,  and  my  father  went  with 
me  to  take  it  home.  They  were  all  going 
to  Washington  to  the  president's  ball — 
President  Monroe,  it  was — and  the  trunk 
was  packing.  It  was  to  go  on  the  big 
travelling-coach.  When  I  ran  upstairs  and 
knocked, — I  had  often  been  there  before 
— she  opened  the  door  herself.  *0h,  it's 
you,  Chrissy,'  she  said  in  her  pleasant  way; 
*come  in  child;  don't  you  want  to  see 
something  pretty  ?'  And  she  showed  me 
two  elegant  brocaded  silk  gowns,  very 
narrow  and  very  short-waisted,  but  stiff 
enough  to  stand  alone.  She  praised  my 
work  and  said  I  was  a  good  girl.  Then 
she  paid  me  the  money,  and  tied  a  little 
blue  silk  handkerchief  around  my  neck 
for  a  keepsake.  *  There,'  she  said,  *  in  her 
quick  voice,  *  you  may  go.'  I  did  many 
other  patterns  for  the  family,  but  poor 
lady!  she  never  saw  me  again.  She  had 
an  illness  and  lost  her  eyesight.  She  was 
stone  blind  for  many  years.  I  have  the 
keepsake  yet.  It  is  put  away  in  the  hair- 
trunk." 

The  sisters  were  all  in  full  symfjathy,  as 


usual.  Thus  I  sat  and  listened  scores  of 
times,  making  a  pretence  of  wanting  a  pat- 
tern,— anything  to  get  Miss  Chrissy  story- 
telling. 

In  the  centennial  years  I  found  The 
Pears  much  shaken  from  their  even  tenor. 
The  relic-hunters  had  penetrated  their 
omnium  gatherum  and  offered  fabulous 
sums  for  the  quaint  old  bits  they  found 
there.  One  of  them  declared  he  must  and 
would  have  these  wonders  for  the  New 
England  Kitchen.  But  the  sisters  were 
outraged.  Adroitly,  I  managed  to  hint  a 
desire  to  see  those  treasures  inestimable, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  I  moved  from 
my  accustomed  seat,  and  they  moved  from 
theirs.  The  magnitude  of  their  wrongs 
would  admit  of  nothing  like  routine  or 
monotony.  The  chairs  were  pushed  back, 
and  I  saw  the  fi\t  tall,  slim  figures  stand- 
ing erect,  in  straight  black  gowns,  white 
kerchiefs  and  spotless  caps.  They  were 
devout  Lutherans,  and  their  pew  at  the 
Sunday  service  was  never  vacant;  but  I 
had  never  seen  them  outside  the  workshop. 

We  filed  into  the  funny  little  chambers 
where  were  the  high  beds,  with  their  steps  to 
be  climbed.  What  a  wilderness  of  feathers 
and  patchwork!  Some  of  Miss  Becky's 
ivork  was  here.  The  bureaus  nearly  to  the 
ceilings,  ornamented  with  round  glass 
knobs,  had  their  little  mirrors  perched  up 
above  my  head.  The  candle-stands,  with 
spindle  legs,  wore  an  antediluvian  look, 
and  the  chairs  were  just  as  queer.  The 
more  aspiring  ones  were  prim  in  starched 
antimacassars.  Even  the  footstools  be- 
longed to  a  prehistoric  age.  There  was 
nothing  costly  or  elegant,  but  so  very  an- 
cient and  even  comical,  I  had  never  seen 
anything  like  any  of  it,  anywhere.  A  few 
oil-paintings,  hung  in  the  very  border  of 
the  huge-figured  paper,  were  small,  but 
evidently  fine. 

"  These  things  we  brought  from  Alsace," 
explained  Miss  Chrissy,  as  I  commented 
freely.  "  Elsace  is  the  way  to  call  it— and 
we  can't  bear  to  have  strangers  meddling 
with  what  is  sacred  to  us." 

"  Sacred  to  us,"  came  from  the  proces- 
sion behind. 

At  last,  pausing  before  a  huge  hair  trunk, 
they  all  gathered  nearer,  and  when  the  lid 
was  raised,  they  vied  with  one  another  in 
displaying  the  contents.  It  would  take  a 
great  while  to  tell  all  that  I  saw,  or  their 
curious  little  speeches  and  words  and  as- 
sents.    There  were  samplers  in  every  style 
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of  lettering  and  color.  The  inevitable 
tombstone,  with  the  weeping-willow  and 
mourning  female,  was  among  them.  Bits 
of  painted  velvet,  huge  reticules,  bead 
purses,  gay  shawls,  and  curious  lace  caps, 
— all  showed  patient  handiwork.  Gifts  and 
souvenirs  were  plentiful,  even  to  the  blue 
silk  keepsake  of  the  first  Mrs.  John.  Then 
came  old-fashioned  silver  spoons  and  knives 
and  tea-pots,  heirlooms,  they  said,  from  the 
old  country.  A  bit  of  coarse  paper  bore 
an  order  for  supplies  for  soldiers  upon  the 
Commissaire  at  Nice,  and  was  signed  with 
the  genuine  autograph  of  the  great  Napo- 
leon. Every  article  had  its  history,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  was  the  little  workshop  so 
long  neglected  as  on  that  occasion.  When 
the  procession  filed  back,  I  took  leave  with 
somewhat  the  feeling  of  having  been 
buried  in  wonderland,  and  suddenly  resur- 
rected. 

Perhaps  the  shock  of  the  dreaded  van- 
dalism was  too  much.  Perhaps  the  ex- 
citement of  the  hair  trunk  struck  too  deep. 
At  ail  events,  Miss  Becky  grew  to  mutter- 
ing over  "her  quilt,  and  making  long  pauses. 
One  day  her  needle  stuck  fast  in  the 
patchwork,  and  her  head  quietly  sank  to 
rest  on  the  rolled  frame.  When  I  paid  my 
next  visit,  they  said,  "  You  will  find  it  very 
odd  at  The  Pears's.    Miss  Becky  is  gone." 

I  did  find  it  odd.  The  quilt  was  rolled 
forever,  and  the-  end  window  was  empty. 
There  was  only  the  chair.  Still  .Miss  Suffy 
sat  with  her  stocking,  and  Mis»  Chrissy  with 
her  patterns,  placid  and  patient, — they 
were  only  waiting;  yet  working  as*  they 
waited.  Miss  Polly  sighed  once  in  a  while 
over  her  pans.  Miss  Phcebe  still  went  to 
market  and  distributed  small  alms  to  the 
poor.  Ripe  in  good  works  and  in  holy 
resignation  were  The  Pears. 

"  Our  quilter  is  gone,"  said  Miss  Chrissy. 
This  time  there  was  no  whispered  echo; 
only  a  gentle  sighing  all  around.  But  some 
of  the  scallops  in  the  yellow  box  were  not 
without  fresh  adventures;  and  these  I 
heard. 

That  winter.  Miss  Phoebe  fell  on  the 
slippery  little  side  alley.  There  were  no 
bones  broken,  but  she,  too,  sank  to  rest  in 
the  old  gray  church-yard. 

It  was  three  years  before  I  went  back. 
Theti  they  said,  *'  Miss  Chrissy  is  alone." 
Alone  I  found  her.  She  was  little  changed. 
The  brightness  had  merely  gone  from  her 


smile.  I  noticed  that  her  talk  was  less  of 
her  patterns,  and  more  of  the  gray  slabs. 
She  no  longer  clung  to  the  proud  little 
boast,  "  I  design  my  own  patterns."  She 
was  apt  to  tell  what  Suffy  said,  or  Polly, 
or  Phoebe,  not  forgetting  Becky,  our 
quilter. 

"  No,"  she  said,  when  I  asked;  "  Polly, ' 
was  not  sick.  She  said  in  the  morning, 
*  Chrissy,  do  you  ever  feel  strange  in  your 
head  ?'  Next  morning  she  did  not  wake  up. 
Suffy  was  never  as  strong  as  the  rest — her 
back  was  bad;  so  when  she  had  a  sort  of 
fit  one  day,  it  was  soon  over." 

"  You  don't — you  can't — stay  here  all 
alone  ?" 

"  No,  Mrs.  John,  Henrietta  is  with  me. 
You  know  Henrietta  ?  She  belongs  to  the 
people  downstairs.  I  shan't  forget  her 
kindness." 

"  Are  you  very  lonely.  Miss  Chrissy  ?"  I 
asked,  choking  down  the  tears. 

"  No,  not  lonely.  The  dear  Lord  is 
with  me;  He  will  stay  to  the  end.  No,  Mrs. 
John,  not  lonely." 

She  had  always  refrained,  in  diffidence, 
or  humility,  from  religious  talk.  I  know  it 
was  from  no  lack  of  deep  spiritual  con- 
viction. If  ever  the  world  contained  a 
purer,  sweeter  sisterhood,  I  have  not  known 
it.  Their  work  was  homely,  as  their  lives 
were  secluded,  but  no  one  ever  saw  them 
idle  or  impatient.  In  one  strait  and  narrow 
path  they  walked  through  earth's  tempta- 
tions to  heaven's  reward. 

One  of  the  last  things  she  said  to  me  was 
that  I  should  take  some  of  the  choicest 
patterns  to  my  Western  home,  notably 
"little  John's  first  short  dress  edge." 

"  You  have  been  a  helper  to  us  in  more 
ways  than  one.  God  will  bless  you,  Mrs. 
John." 

"  Is  there  nothing  you  would  have  me 
do  now  ?  Dear  Miss  Chrissy,  do  not  hesitate 
to  speak." 

She  did  hesitate.  "  I  don't  think  of 
anything.  My  papers  have  long  been 
drawn  up.  Lawyer  Thomas  will  attend  to 
them.  You  know  our  little  savings  are  to 
go  to  theHome  for  Aged  Women." 

I  never  saw  her  again.  Sitting  one  sunny 
day,  placid  and  patient,  she  fell  asleep 
over  the  yellow  box;  and  when  they  lifted 
the  soft  white  old  face,  all  was  still. 

Eugenia  Dunlap. 


WARM  WEATHER  WEAR. 


The  warmer  the  weather  the  greater 
seems  to  be  the  necessity  for  a  variety  of 
clothing.  Women  start  off  to  popular  sum- 
mer resorts  with  trunks  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  thick  gowns  and  thin  gowns,  cos- 
tumes light  and  costumes  dark,  tailor-made 
suits  and  full  skirts  and  blouses,  large  and 
small  bonnets,  capotes  and  toques.  The 
amount  of  wearing  apparel  necessary  for 
the  season's  outfit  is,  to  say  the  least,  be- 
wildering. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
an  account  of  the  numerous  styles  of  pat- 
tern and  material  in  vogue.  There  are  so 
many  novelties  and  fancies  that  one  may 
choose  almost  any  design  and  be  correct. 
Among  the  most  popular  fabrics  are  the 
soft,  clinging  stuffs,  such  as  challis,  wool- 
crape,  chudda,  French  bunting,  etc.  These 
are  prettily  made  with  a  full-tucked  skirt 
or  trimmed  with  rows  of  ribbon.  The 
waist  may  be  round,  with  a  soft  sash  at  the 
belt 

A  beautiful  black  gown  is  of  nun*s-veil- 
ing  with  a  broad  striped  and  hem-stitched 
border.  The  collar,  cuffs,  and  trimming 
are  of  this  border,  while  a  slender  effect  is 
produced  by  having  the  bias  side-forms 
made  of  the  stripes,  which  are  also  used  to 
form  a  V-shaped  back,  tapering  to  a  point 
at  the  waist. 

Gowns  are  elaborately  trimmed  with 
ribbons,  some  of  which  are  finished  at  all 
the  loose  ends  by  jet  fringe  or  ornaments. 
These  are  especially  effective  with  lace 
dresses. 

Costumes  to  harmonize  in  every  respect, 
particularly  in  color,  are  now  "  the  rage." 
One,  of  tan-colored  ladies*  cloth,  is  made 
to  fit  the  figure  tightly.  The  skirt  is  so 
I)erfectly  cut  and  laid  in  such  close  folds  as 
to  be  decidedly  ungraceful  in  walking.    But 


as  long  as  Dame  Fashion  is  satisfied  who  has 
a  right  to  complain  ?  Below  the  elbow  the 
long  sleeve  is  laced  to  the  wrist  with  black 
cord,  and  the  side  drapery  of  the  skirt  is 
caught  in  the  same  way.  The  large  black 
straw  hat  is  trimmed  profusely  with  black 
and  tan  ostrich  feathers  and  bows  of  rib- 
bon. Undressed  gloves  of  the  same  shade 
as  the  gown  have  black  embroidered  backs. 
Low  patent-leather  shoes  with  tan  Suede 
uppers  and  tan  silk  stockings  complete 
this  striking  costume. 

Full  serge  skirts  and  blouses  are  even 
more  worn  than  they  were  last  summer. 
Prettier,  however,  than  the  regulation 
blouse  is  the  man's  tennis  shirt,  which 
comes  in  such  a  variety  of  sizes  as  to  fit 
almost  any  figure.  It  is  of  a  more  grace- 
ful cut  than  those  made  for  women,  and 
when  of  silk  is  really  handsome.  It 
should  be  worn  with  a  man's  silk  tie  at  the 
throat,  and  a  soft  sash  at  the  waist.  Wom- 
en who  look  large  in  a  blouse  will  find 
that  their  figures  appear  well  in  these 
shirts,  which  may  be  had  not  only  of  ex- 
pensive and  exquisite  silk,  but  in  thin  flan- 
nels and  wash  material  something  like 
gingham.  They  may  all  be  laundered 
many  times  without  injury. 

Patent  clasps  for  lifting  the  abominably 
long  skirts  are  said  to  be  forthcoming. 
One  wonders,  since  these  skirts  are  to  be 
raised  from  the  ground,  why  it  would  not 
be  more  sensible  to  cut  them  short  to  be- 
gin with.  If  wise  women  do  not  protest 
against  this  vile,  dirty  style  of  dress,  we 
will  soon  have  street  costumes  trailing  in 
the  dirt  and  making  the  devotees  of  Fash- 
ion bear  a  semblance  to  turkey-hens  whose 
plumes  have  been  draggled  in  the  mud. 
It  is  past  finding  out  why  women  should, 
of  their  own   accord,  adopt  a  style  that 
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hampers  them  in  taking  the  exercise  they 
so  much  need. 

Another  thing  in  which  some  women 
persist,  and  which  certainly  does  not  look 
well,  is  the  habit  of  appearing  on  the  street 
in  waists  cut  low  in  front.  For  house 
gowns  or  evening  dress  this  is  very  pretty, 
but  the  place  for  wearing  a  bodice  that 
displays  the  neck  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
chest  is  hardly  on  the  crowded  thorough- 
fare, or  fashionable  promenade.  If  a  high 
collar  is  too  warm,  why  not  have  the  dress- 
neck  cut  V  shape  and  filled  with  lace  or 
tulle  ? 

Jackets  have  large,  bell  sleeves,  and  are 
found  most  serviceable  when  of  black  or 
some  dark  mixed  material,  as  they  may  be 
worn  with  any  costume.  For  the  moun- 
tains and  sea-shore,  loose  reefers  and 
blazers  are  of  the  greatest  convenience  im- 
aginable, slipping  off  and  on  over  the  most 
elaborate  gown,  and  are  pretty  and  stylish. 

Wraps  are  of  lace,  silk,  jet,  and  braided 
and  corded  cloth,  and  are  more  becoming 
to  stout  figures  than  the  closely-fitting 
jacket. 

As  very  full  sleeves  are  worn  this  sum-' 
mer,  it  is  often  impossible  for  a  woman  to 


put  on  an  ordinary  cloak  over  some  of  her 
gowns.  On  this  account,  capes  are  much 
used,  and  sleeveless  sacques.  Fur  capes  and 
feather  boas  are  also  a  la  mode,  and,  con- 
sidering the  sudden  changes  in  our  clim- 
ate, are  not  as  ridiculous  for  this  season  as 
might  at  first  appear. 

One  of  the  favorite  ideas  at  present 
seems  to  be  to  conceal,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  manner  in  which  a  gown  fastens. 
Certain  it  is,  that  it  would  puzzle  anybody 
except  a  French  modiste^  to  tell  how  some 
women  "  get  into  their  dresses."  The 
fastening  is  often  at  the  side,  and  con- 
cealed in  such  a  mass  of  drapery  that  any- 
one unused  to  the  mysteries  of  fashionable 
attire  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  gown  of  the  present  day  grew  on  the 
wearer,  and  could  not  be  removed  without 
the  aid  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 

The  handkerchief  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  toilet,  and  happy  is  the  woman  who 
can  afford  to  buy,  or  whose  friends  give 
her,  an  assortment  of  the  dainty,  exquisite- 
ly embroidered  squares  of  muslin  or  silk. 
The  former  are  the  prettier,  and,  tucked 
under  the  edge  of  belt  or  bodice,  give  a 
pretty  finishing  touch  to  any  costume. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DRAWING." 


IN  a  preceding  number  of  The  Home- 
MAKER,that  able  artist,  Mr.  C.  Y.  Tur- 
ner, has  given  to  the  students  of  the  art 
class  a  most  valuable  and  concise  lesson 
on  how  to  draw  a  portrait  head.  So 
clear  and  definite  a  method  should  be  thor- 
oughly mastered  before  a  student  gives  any 


thought  to  paint.  The  great  bane  among 
the  art  students  of  our  country  is  their 
average  ignorance  of  drawing.  I  am  well 
aware  that  it  is  far  easier  to  dabble  in  paint 
and  produce  unheard  of  flowers  and  im- 
possible heads  than  to  firmly  and  intelli- 
gently draw  the  profile  of  the  "  Venus  de 
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Milo,"  or  the  beautiful  lines  of  Michel  An- 
gelo's  "  Slave."  No  matter  what  branch  of 
art  you  may  desire  to  pursue,  be  it  painting, 
sculpture,  or  designing,  do  not  forget  that 
drawing  is  the  foundation  of  all.  Many 
portrait  painters,  after  long  years  of  prac- 
tice, indicate  the  lineaments  and  the  masses 
of  light  and  shade  immediately  with  the 
brush  and  paint,  from  the  start.  But  this 
can  only  be  done  after  many  years  of  se- 
vere training.  Whatever  you  are  going 
to  do,  carefully  and  patiently  draw  it  before- 
hand either  in  charcoal  or  pencil  ;  do  not 
give  up  until  everything  is  in  its  correct  place 
and  the  large  masses  of  light  and  shade  are 
clearly  indicated.  Now,  when  you  are  sat- 
isfied with  this,  fix  your  drawing  by  means 
of  an  atomizer  and  fixative,  and  proceed  to 
generously  ^et  your  palette.  For  some 
people,  a  little  palette  and  a  little  color  will 


suffice,  but  for  my  own  part,  give  me  a  big 
palette  and  plenty  of  color,  as  your  picture 
should  not  fail  through  lack  of  materials 
to  make  it  successful.  Remember  that 
in  painting,  as  in  most  clever  things  in  this 
world,  the  mind  must  work  harder  than  the 
hand,  each  stroke  of  the  brush  must  rep- 
resent a  preconceived  intention,  a  pur- 
pose ;  you  can  feel  your  way  in  your  draw- 
ing, as  you  can  erase  it  if  it  be  wrong,  but 
take  care  when  you  paint,  for  if  you  tam- 
per much  with  the  color  after  you  once 
put  it  on  the  canvas,  it  will  be  muddy  and 
your  values  weak.  Certainty  of  touch 
comes  from  knowledge  of  drawing,  and 
here  we  are  back  where  we  began.  No  art 
can  be  good  unless  based  on  this  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  form  and  proportion. 

Carroll  Beckunth. 


WINDOW  AND  COTTAGE  GARDENING. 


THE    TUBEROSE. 


THE  tuberose  is  not  a  rose  at  all.  The 
word  means  tuberous,  referring  to  the 
root.  Its  proper  name  is  Polianthus  tube- 
rosa^  but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Polyanthus^  a  very  different  species, 
though  in  spelling  there  is  only  the  differ- 
ence of  one  letter. 

The  best  known  species  of  tuberose  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  from  whence  it 
was  brought  by  Father  Theophilus  Minuti, 
a  Catholic  missionary,  about  the  year  1530, 
who  grew  it  at  Boisgencier,  near  Toulon. 
Bernard  Paludanus,  a  distinguished  physi- 
cian at  Rome,  grew  it  in  1594,  having  ob- 
tained the  roots  from  the  priests,  who  had 
previously  refused  all  applications  for  it. 
It  was  a  single  kind,  very  inferior  to  that  of 
our  day. 

Some  have  supposed  the  variegated 
leaved  was  of  modern  introduction,  but 
it  is  mentioned  by  Parkinson  in  his  "  Gar- 
den of  Pleasant  Flowers,"  published  in 
1629.  He  describes  the  tuberose  thus 
quaintly:  ''*^ Hyacinthus  Indicus  major  tube- 
rosa  radice^  tne  Greater  Indian  Knobbed 
Jacinth  (Hyacinth),  both  because  it  is  the 
greatest  and  highest,  and  also  because  the 
flowers  hereof  are  in  some  likenesse  near 
unto  a  Daffodille,  although  his  roots  be 
tuberous,  and  not  bulbous,  as  the  rest 
are.  This  Indian  Jacinth  hath  a  thicke 
knobbed  roote  (yet  formed  into  several 
heads,  like  unto  bulbous  rootes),  with  many 
thicke  fibres  at  the  bottom  of  them;  from 
the  divers  heads  of  this  roote  arise  divers 
strong  and  very  tall  stalkes,  beset  with 
divers  faire,  long  and  broad  leaves  joyned 
at  the  bottome  close  unto  the  stalk, 
where  they  are  greatest,  and  smaller  to 
the  very  end,  and  those  that  grow 
higher  to  the  toppe  being  smaller  and 
smaller.  The  toppes  of  the  stalkes  are 
garnished  with  many  faire,  large  white 
flowers,  each  whereof  is  composed  of  six 
leaves  lying  spread  open,  as  the  flowers 
of  the  white  Daffodille,  with  some  short 
threads  in  the  middle  and  of  a  very  scent, 
or  rather  strong  and  headee." 

In  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Flower  Gar- 
den Displayed,"  published  in  England  in 
1732,  the  tuberose  is  thus  described: 

"  This  is  a  bulbous  root  brought  to  us 
from  Italy  every  year.     It  brings  a  spike  of 


white  flowers  on  the  top  of  a  stalk  about 
three  foot  high,  and  is  very  sweet-scented. 
We  raise  this  by  planting  the  roots  in  pots 
of  fine  earth  and  plunging  them  in  hot-beds 
in  February  or  March,  but  give  them  no 
water  till  they  sprout;  then  we  have  this 
flower  in  July,  or  else  set  the  roots  in  a 
warm  border  under  a  south  wall,  and  they 
will  some  of  them  flower  in  August,  some 

in  September, and  some  will  even 

bloom  in  December." 

The  double-flowering  tuberose  was  ob- 
tained from  seed  by  Mons.  Le  Cour,  of 
Leyden,  in  Holland, — date  unknown, — who 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  part 
with  a  root  even  after  he  had  a  surplus,  but 
would  have  every  tub^r  cut  in  pieces,  so 
that  he  might  be  the  only  possessor  in  the 
world. 

The  Pearl  originated  with  Mr.  John 
Henderson,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  has 
gained  great  popularity  for  its  dwarf  habit, 
and  large,  double,  pure  white  flowers.  It  is 
considered  the  finest  for  forcing. 

It  has  been  generally  asserted  that  the 
bulb  blooms  but  once;  but  there  are  numer- 
ous testimonies  to  the  contrary  by  those 
who  have  had  them  bloom  the  second  year, 
and  some  for  several  years  in  succession. 
Not  infrequently  a  strong  bulb  will  throw 
up  two  flowering  spikes.  A  lady  relates  her 
experience  with  a  tuber  which  she  planted 
in  a  box  in  February.  It  put  up  a  stalk,  but 
no  buds.  The  first  of  April  she  planted 
it  in  the  open  ground,  where  it  grew  well  all 
summer.  She  protected  it  during  the 
winter  by  a  covering  of  hay.  In  June  it 
put  forth  two  flower  spikes;  they  grew  nine 
feet,  and  bore  fifty  flowers  each.  A  third 
stalk  grew  to  a  height  of  ten  feet,  and  bore 
fifty-five  flowers;  a  fourth  spike,  not  quite 
as  tall,  bore  fifty  blossoms;  a  fifth,  forty- 
seven;  a  sixth,  thirty-eight;  a  seventh, 
thirty-six;  an  eighth,  twenty-eight.  Who 
ever  heard  the  like  ?  This  was  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  all  in  one  year.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  stalks  were  from 
the  Calblets,  connected  with  the  parent 
bulb,  though  they  must  have  come  to  ma- 
turity more  rapidly  than  is  usual.  Some 
one  writing  to  a  magazine  from  one  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  in  January,  says:  "  The 
tuberoses   you  sent  me  afe  never  out  of 
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bloom.  Some  of  them  have  had  eight 
flower  stalks  since  May,  and  others  are  still 
coming  up." 

A  few  years  ago,  an  amateur  florist  wrote 
me  of  his  new  method  with  tuberoses.  He 
says:  "  I  have  grown  tuberoses  for  the  past 
ten  years  with  varying  success,  but  the  main 
difficulty  has  been  that  so  long  a  time  has 
been  required  in  rooting  and  starting  them, 
that  the  frost  finds  a  large  proportion  of 
them  just  budding,  or  not  commenced  to 
spindle.  I  have  tried  various  places — hot- 
bed,hot-house,and  furnace-room,  and  all  the 
early  spring  months,  and  December,  but  that 
made  no  difference;  they  would  not  start 
until  they  got  ready,  and  I  lost  many  bulbs 
from  rotting.  Two  years  ago,  a  friend  who 
had  had  a  similar  experience,  surprised  me 
by  showing  me,  about  the  first  of  May,  plants 
with  five  tops  that  had  been  planted  but 
three  weeks,  and  which,  on  the  first  of  June 
had  stalks  a  foot  high,  while  my  bulbs,  which 
had  been  planted  the  first  of  February,  did 
not  commence  to  sprout  until  J  une,  although 
they  had  been  in  a  hot-house  under  favor- 
able conditions. 

"  Now  the  reason  was  simply  this:  He 
had  taken  his  bulbs  and  not  only  pulled  off 
the  small  ones  attached,  but  had  dug  out 
with  a  sharp  knife  all   the  small  eyes,  and 


had  cut  off  the  whole  of  the  tuberous  part, 
leaving  only  the  bulb  proper.  This  I  tried 
on  one  half  my  bulbs,  with  the  result  that 
they  were  nearly  two  months  earlier  than 
those  planted  at  the  same  time  that  I  did 
not  cut.  Although  this  seems  to  be  rather 
severe  treatment  of  the  bulb,  it  has  given 
such  good  results  that  I  shall  continue  the 
practice." 

The  tuberose  is  classed  among  the  lumi- 
nous flowers;  that  is,  such  as  have  the  pecu- 
liarity of  emitting  sparks  of  light  in  the 
night.  The  poet  Moore  refers  to  this, 
thus: 

The  Tuberose,  with  her  silvery  light. 

That  in  the  jjardens  of  Malay 
Is  called  the  Mistress  of  the  Night, 
So  like  a  bride,  scented  and  bright. 

She  comes  out  when  the  sun's  away. 

Heat  is  very  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  tuber.  In  selecting,  care  should  be 
had  to  choose  sound  bulbs,  and  those  that 
show  a  bit  of  green  at  the  top.  They  need 
to  be  started  in  the  conservatory  or  house, 
and  not  planted  out  until  all  danger  from 
cool  nights  is  past.  Give  them  good 
bottom  heat,  and  a  rich  mellow^  and  moist 
soil. 

Af,  D,    IVeiiconu. 


( The  Re  fanned  Primer  and  First  Reader, 
by  Louis  Heilprin.  Babyhood  Publishing 
Company,  London  and  NeU^  York.) 

This  latest  addition  to  the  household  li- 
brary issued  by  the  Babyhood  Publishing 
Company  is  valuable  and  interesting. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  a  child  who 
is  taught  to  read  by  his  mother,  reads  and 
spells  better  throughout  his  after-life  than 
he  who  has  been  put  through  the  mill  of 
the  school  primary  department.  To  the 
mother  who  receives  this  truth  with  full 
recognition    of   its    significance,    the  neat 


volume,  rightly  styled  by  the  publishers 
"  A  New  Departure,"  will  be  a  timely  bless- 
ing. So  much  of  the  course  of  instruction 
herein  prescribed  is  oral  that  she  who  ex- 
amines it  involuntarily  frames  a  picture 
in  her  mind  of  Mamma,  with  cradle  on 
one  side  and  work-stand  in  front  of  her. 
The  Reformed  Primer  open  upon  it,  while 
at  the  other  hand  sits  the  "  next  above  " 
the  sleeping  baby,  learning  to  read,  literally, 
from  her  lips.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Primer,  the  "catching*'  titles 
of  "  Reading   Made   Easy  "  and  "  Reading 
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Without  Tears  "  have  been  traps  for  hope- 
ful mothers,  and  pitfalls  for  credulous  ba- 
bies. The  rising  race  has  a  prospect  of 
better  things. 

The  common-sense  of  the  outlined  motif 
of  the  work  is  apparent  and  striking  : 

"  The  main  feature  of  the  *  reform  *  em- 
bodied in  the  present  volume  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  formula  :  In  teaching  a 
child  haw  to  ready  let  his  first  steps  be  made 
as  easy  as  possible  by  presenting  to  him  lessons 
made  up  of  words  whose  phonetic  elements 
correspond  to  the  names  of  the  component  let- 
ters. Take  the  words  pig^  couf^  hen^  new, 
ha}\  miigy  eggy  cup,  out^gun^white,  this,  fish  : 
it  is  obvious  that  the  uttering  of  the  letters 
in  any  one  of  these  words  will  not  in  itself 
convey  to  the  pupil  any  direct  suggestion 
of  the  sound  of  the  word.  P-i-g  makes 
pee-ie-jee;  h-e-n,  a-chee-en;  c-o-w,  see-o-dub- 
ble-u  J  h-a-y,  a-chay-wie  ;  m-u-g,  em-u-jee  ; 
c-U'p,  see-u-pee ;  fi-s-h,  ef-ie-ess-aitch,  and 
so  on." 

In  following  the  New  Departure,  our  au- 
thor goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  child  is  not  compelled  at  the  very 
outset  to  encounter  that  stumbling-block, 
the  discrepancy  between  the  name  of  a 
letter  and  the  sound  which  it  represents,  as 
//,  K%  g  hard,  c  hard,  and  the  combinations 
j//,  «'//,  th,  etc.  He  is  led  through  Part  I. 
in  easy  familiarity  with  short  words  the 
pronunciation  of  which  is  suggested  almost 
at  sight,  by  the  mere  pronunciation  of  the 
letters,  barring  a  few  unavoidable  excep- 
tions. 

"  The  child  having  thus  made  a  good  start 
in  a  natural  and  easy  way,  he  enters  upon 
Part  II.  in  which  the  less  simple  phonetic 
elements  are  successfully  introduced,  one 
at  a  time  in  a  methodical  manner. 

"  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  elab- 
oration of  both  parts  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  the  reading  lessons,  the  sentences 
being  so  constructed  as  to  interest  the 
child  in  subjects  familiar  to  him  by  the  use 
only  of  common  words  ;  and  avoiding  en- 
tirely the  unusual  words  so  often  inserted 
in  primers  for  the  sake  of  completing  lists 
of  *  words  of  three  letters,*  *  words  of  four 
letters,'  etc.,  regardless  of  the  pupil's  prob- 
able comprehension." 

The  old  sneering  couplet — 

"  I  have  a  mind  to  find 
Why  w-i-n-d  should  be  7tiind.  " 

is  offered  as  a  comment  upon  this  bit  of 
clear,  pertinent  English.     We  need  not  re- 


call the  intricate  absurdities  of  bough, 
trough,  though,  rough,  borough,  and  through, 
to  enforce  the  lesson  school-book-makers 
have  been  so  long  learning.  Mr.  Heilprin 
and  Babyhood  Publishing  Company  de- 
serve a  vote  of  thanks  from  nursery  and 
"  Mother's  room." 

(Betty  Leicester,  a  story  for  girls,  by 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

The  experienced  reader  knows  by  the 
past  that  a  book  by  Miss  Jewett  is  sure  to 
be  a  treat,  and  this  story  will  not  break  the 
record.  The  heroine  does  not,  as  in  too 
many  books,  walk  majestically  into  view 
after  several  chapters  of  preparatory  action, 
but  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  very  first 
page  we  spy  sweet  Betty  in  her  every-day 
dress,  with  her  every-day  ways,taking  break- 
fast with  her  distinguished  father.  She  is 
so  wholesome  and  winning  that  we  gladly 
go  with  her  on  a  quiet  little  journey  to  the 
small  old  town  where  she  becomes  the  lit- 
tle leaven  that  leavens  the  dull,  self-con- 
scious set  of  young  people  that  she  finds 
there.  Betty  is  neither  morbid  nor  over- 
good,  and  her  genius  for  home  life  makes 
her  contented  with  the  staid,  old-fashioned 
grand-aunts,  home  and  surroundings,  while 
the  father  she  adores  and  has  always  ac- 
companied on  his  travels  journeys  north 
alone. 

The  quaint  old-time  methods  of  the  New 
England  household  and  the  beautiful  bits 
of  scenery  that  break  into  the  story  are 
given  with  an  artist's  pen,  and  are  worthy 
of  Miss  Jewett,  whose  picturesque  fidelity 
to  nature  is  well  known  to  her  readers. 

The  story  is  interesting  to  readers  of  any 
age,  but  especially  charming  and  helpful  to 
those  whose  years  give  them  a  fellow-feeling 
for  Betty,  who  tells  her  aunt  that  "  Fifteen 
is  such  a  funny  age,  you  seem  to  perch 
there  between  being  a  little  girl  and  a 
young  lady,  and  first  you  think  you  are 
one  and  then  you  think  you  are  the  other. 
I  feel  like  a  bird  on  a  bough,  or  as  if  I  were 
living  in  a  railway  station  waiting  for  a 
train  to  come  in  before  I  could  do  any- 
thing." 

The  people  who  write  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  girls  like  and  need  can 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  but 
no  one  will  hesitate  to  give  Miss  Jewett  a 
place  among  the  few.  She  writes  as  if  she 
wished  to  show  a  girl  that  happiness  can 
be  found  in  doing  daily  duties  with  a  zest 
which  transforms  them  into  pleasures. 
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{Standish  of  Standish;  A  Story  of  the 
Pilgrims^  by  Jane  G.  Austin.  Published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.) 

The  writers  of  historical  novels  have 
often  sought  their  subjects  far  afield,  pre- 
ferring rather  to  dip  into  the  chronicles  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  to  lay  the  scenes  of 
their  tales  in  distant  lands  than  to  seek 
topics  for  their  books  nearer  home.  To 
this  rule  Miss  Austin  has  once  before 
proved  herself  an  exception,  and  in  this 
her  latest  book  she  carries  us  back  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  New  England  history. 
The  sturdy  military  commander-in-chief  of 
the  little  band  of  Pilgrims  Captain  Myles 
Standish,  is  the  hero,  but  his  adventures 
were  so  closely  interwoven  with  those  of 
the  other  members  of  the  party  that  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  of  one  without  touching 
all.  The  names  familiar  to  all  students  of 
early  colonial  history  or  to  visitors  to  Pil- 
grim Hall  or  Cole's  Hill  Burying-ground 
at  Plymouth,  appear  again  and  again  in 
these  pages,  and  their  owners  are  invested 
with  a  very  vivid  personality.  The  court- 
ship of  the  gallant  little  captain  is  a  prom- 
inent incident  of  the  story,  albeit  treated 
in  somewhat  different  fashion  from  that  it 
has  hitherto  received  at  the  hands  of  other 
writers.  The  book  is  charming  reading, 
both  for  lovers  of  history  and  for  those 
who  usually  profess  indifference  to  that 
study. 

(  The  Peoi)l€  Fve  Smiled  with.  By  Mar- 
shall P.   Wilder.     Cassell  Publishing  Co.) 

An  amusing  book  to  pick  up  at  odd 
moments.  If  there  is  too  much  of  the  first 
person  singular  about  it,  perhaps  it  will  be 
pardoned  in  consideration  of  the  truth  that 
self-conceit  seems  to  be  an  inherent  quality 
of  small  men  and  is  especially  apt  to  mark 
those  who  suffer  from  physical  deformity. 
It  may  at  least  be  said  for  Mr.  Wilder  that 
his  comments  upon  people  are  almost  in- 
variably good-natured,  and  this  aids  one  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
humorous  anecdotes  with  which  his  book 
is  besprinkled  belong  to  the  class  popularly 
known  as  "  chestnuts." 

{LordHeaiy  and  other  poems,  by  Sylvester 
Graham  Vance.  Published  by  S.  G.  Vance, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa.) 

No  one  who  gives  even  a  cursory  glance 
to  the  contents  of  this  volume  can  question 
why  the  author  is  the  publisher.  Surely 
no  one  but  the  writer  of  its  pages  could  be 
persuaded  to  put  them  into  type  and  bind- 


ing. The  verses  are  dull  to  the  last  degree, 
possessing  no  qualities  of  poetry  except 
rhyme,  and  the  reader  lays  the  book  aside 
with  the  wonder  that  even  the  fatuousness 
of  a  would-be  poet  could  blind  any  man  of 
ordinary  judgment  to  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  these  alleged  "  poems." 

( Souie's  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Paintings,) 

Nothing  can  be  more  educating  in  the 
average  family  than  this  delightful  collec- 
tion of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
minute  photographs  of  old  and  new  paint- 
ings. Often  one  feels  deplorably  ignorant 
because  unable  to  recall  which  was  the 
Madonna  of  this  master,  or  the  Holy  Family 
of  that  one;  or  who  was  the  painter  of  a 
certain  well-known  group,  or  of  a  wondenul 
face  that  every  one  else  seems  familiar  with, 
and  it  is  humiliating  to  confess  forgetf ulness 
where  art  is  concerned.  But  this  Cata- 
logue is  in  some  sort  a  directory,  and  docs 
for  art — in  a  limited  way  of  course — what  a 
dictionary  does  for  language.  One  woman 
finds  her  copy  of  it  so  generally  interesting 
that  now  she  offers  it  to  evening  callers  with 
the  result  of  fascinating  them  so  completely 
that  the  call  is  soon  repeated. — Soule  Pho- 
tograph Co.,  338  Washington  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  g:ave  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a  child,  she  cried  for  Castoria. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria.. 
When  she  had  children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 

THIS  INTERESTS  TEACHERS. 

THE  coming  annual  meeting  of  ihc 
National  Educational  Association,  10 
be  held  at  St.  Paul,  July  8  to  11,  1890,  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  events 
in  the  history  of  education  in  this  countn*. 
Thousands  of  teachers  and  their  friends  will 
be  present,  and  the  most  noted  educators  of 
the  land  will  seek  to  promote  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  most  fitting  manner.  The 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway 
whicli  stands  without  a  superior, 'will  name 
exceedingly  low  rates  upon  this  occasion,  of 
which  everybody  can  take  advantage.  This 
route  is  exceedingly  popular  with  the  travel- 
ing public,  and  guarantees  the  best  accom- 
modations. No  finer  cars  are  built  than  those 
running  on  this  line.  Its  .smooth  track,  fast 
time,  safety,  comfort,  and  convenience,  com- 
mend it  to  teachers  and  all  others.  Any 
information  concerning  rates,  time  of  trains, 
etc..  cheerfully  furnished  by  agents  of  the 
company,  or  by  W.  R.  Busenhark,  General 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 
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SUSAN  MARIA'S  GLADNESS. 


LIGHT  grew 
in  Rachel  Bor- 
den's eyes  the 
day  she  was  for- 
mally engaged 
to  Jeff  Durfee, 
which,  though 
often  dimmed, 
did  not  quite 
die  out  for 
many  years. 
The  first  dark- 
ening, however,  came  speedily,  for  two  days 
after  the  betrothal,  her  father  had  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  Timothy  Borden  had  been  a 
shoemaker  and  he  was  poor.  Rachel  had 
no  mother. 

Timothy's  mind  had  been  an  excellent 
one.  He  possessed  a  full  share  of  the 
quaint  wit  which  is  the  New  Englander's 
heritage.  His  s*"dentary  pursuit  had  given 
him  leisure  to  think.  His  speech  and  that 
of  his  daughter  smacked  of  dialect,  but  his 
thoughts  had  been  influenced  by  constant 
reading  of  Emerson  as  he  cobbled.  The 
kitchen  had  been  his  shop  and  as  he  read 
and  worked,  his  eyes  first  upon  the  page, 
and  then  on  the  leather,  he  had  discoursed 
to  Rachel  much  odd  philosophy  and  rustic 
poetry. 

After  the  paralytic  stroke,  Rachel 
watched  his  mind  slowly  decay  with  a  ter- 
ror which  never  left  her  nerves  quite  free 
again  from  a  painful  sensitiveness.  She 
worked  hard  to  support  him.  She  made 
button-holes,  she  braided  straw,  and 
stitched  and  stitched.  She  even  broke 
through  the  traditions  of  feminine  New 
England,  did  out-door  work  and  sold  the 
vegetables  which  she  raised.     Jeff  used  to 


help  her  hoe  and  dig.  In  those  hours  she 
smiled  freely,  but  as  the  months  rolled  on 
she  was  sometimes  very  grave.  One  De- 
cember night  Jeff  aided  her  to  put  her 
father  to  bed,  and  then  stood  with  her, 
warming  his  hands  by  the  kitchen  stove. 

She  spoke  suddenly,  "  Father  knows 
less  'n'  less  every  day.  But  his  appetite 
holds  out.  I  don't  see  no  falling  off  in  his 
general  health." 

"  That's  good!"  responded  Jeff,  cheer- 
fully. 

**  Yes."  she  answered,  absently.  She 
took  up  a  dress  waist,  sat  down  by  a  table 
where  a  small  lamp  burned  and  began  to 
sew.     At  last  she  looked  up  pitifully. 

"  'Taint  no  use,"  she  said. 

"What  ain't?"  he  asked  carelessly. 

"  Me  thinkin'  of  gettin'  married.  I  can't 
leave  father,  an'  you  can't  take  him. 
You've  got  all  you  can  do  to  take  care  of 
your  mother,  an'  the  twin  girls,  and  the 
debt  on  your  farm." 

**  Now,  Rachel,  don't  you  worry." 

"I  ain't  worryin',"  she  answered;  "I'm 
lookin'  straight  at  things,  an'  when  I  do 
that,  I'm  one  to  see  how  they  really  be. 
My  life's  marked  out.  There  ain't  no 
place  in  it  for  a  husband." 

He  came  close  and  spoke  softly,  "  Mebbe 
not,"  he  said,  "  but  there's  a  place  in  it  for 
me  to  keep  company  with  you,  ain't  there?" 

She  laid  her  head  against  his  shoulder 
and  sobbed,  and  of  course,  she  yielded, 
but  not  till  she  had  made  one  more  pro- 
test. 

"Think,  Jeff,"  she  said,  in  her  full,  low 
voice,  which  was  very  unlike  that  common 
to  the  women  of  her  race.  "  'Taint  right 
for  you  to  waste  your  life  waitin*  for  me." 
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"  VVaitin*  with  you,  I  should  say,"  he  re- 
plied, "  an'  thankful  to  be  in  such  good 
company.  Besides,  p'raps  it  won't  be  so 
long  as  you  think  for.  Like  enough  some- 
thing will  turn  up  to  settle  every  blessed 
thing  for  us." 


The  Decembers  came  and  went.  The 
sweet,  tardy  Springs  covered  the  rocky  land 
with  verdure  and  blossom.  The  skies  in 
June  gave  hint  of  the  Heaven  behind  them. 
"  None-so-prettys"  bloomed  by  the  flagged 
path  in  Rachel's  front  yard,  and  faded 
again  and  again.  Baltimore  orioles  built 
their  nests  in  the  elm  that  shaded  Timo- 
thy's bedroom  window,  hatched  their 
young,  fled  to  the  South,  and  returned 
many  times  to  their  Northern  home.  The 
marks  of  the  thimble  and  the  needle  grew 
so  deep  on  Rachel's  fingers  that  they  were 
not  effaced  by  her  household  tasks  and 
garden  work.  •  She  rubbed  her  eyes  occa- 
sionally. Sewing  by  lamplight  had  red- 
dened them  and  made  them  smart.  She 
could  see  in  her  looking-glass  that  she  was 
not  as  pretty  as  she  had  been.  Sometimes 
she  wondered  dully  why  the  insensate 
earth  stayed  just  as  beautiful  while  the 
years  went  on,  and  a  breathing,  feeling 
woman  was  condemned  to  grow  homely 
with  the  passing  seasons.  She  took  heavy 
colds  now  in  the  winters  and  lost  her  voice, 
so  she  had  to  give  up  singing  in  the  choir. 
Her  shoulders  had  a  tendency  to  stoop,  in 
consequence  of  her  constant  sewing,  but 
she  took  great  pains  to  counteract  this,  and 
forced  herself  to  sit  as  straight  as  she 
could. 

Jeff  came  to  see  her  still,  but  his  farm 
engrossed  him  more  and  more,  and  his 
visits  were  less  frequent  than  at  first.  She 
did  not  complain.  Her  relation  to  him 
had  now  lasted  so  long  that  she  had  come 
to  accept  its  variations  in  intensity  silently, 
as  a  wife  learns — though  peradventure  not 
without  heart  aches — to  consider  quite  in- 
evitable her  husband's  gradual  loss  of  en- 
thusiasm in  respect  to  herself. 

Jeff's  twin  sisters  grew  to  womanhood 
and  married  young,  but  his  mother  contin- 
ued to  live  with  him. 

One  day,  Susan  Maria  Hood,  a  handsome 
damsel  of  nineteen,  a  visitor  at  her  uncle's, 
a  wagon  maker,  whose  dwelling  was  near 
Timothy  Borden's,  came  strolling  along 
the  shaded  road,  chattering  happily  with 
her  cousin  Abigail  Bucklin.     They  passed 


Rachel's  garden.  A  thicket  of  lilac  bushes 
and  Tartarean  honeysuckle  hid  the  chair 
where  the  patient  seamstress  sat  among 
her  lettuce  beds,  and  sewed. 

"  They  say,"  remarked  Abigail,  shrilly, 
"that  Jeff  Durfee's  paid  off  the  whole 
mortgage  on  his  farm." 

"  Jeff  Durfee  !  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Susan 
Maria,  "  I  remember  him  last  year  when 
we  danced  at  Deacon  Schofield's,  and  the 
Deacon  came  in  and  caught  us.  My, 
didn't  he  look  solemn  !" 

**  Yes,  an'  Jeff  made  it  up  with  him," 
giggled  Abigail.  "  Don't  you  mind  how 
easy  an'  perlite  he  spoke  up  ?" 

Susan  Maria's  girlish  laughter  bubbled 
out  on  the  June  air,  and  sweet  as  was  the 
sound,  Rachel's  heart  sank  to  hear  it. 

**  Yes,  indeed.  He  did  very  well.  I  say, 
he  goes  with  Rachel  Borden,  don't  he  ?" 

"  Lor,  yes!"  said  Abigail,  "an*  has  ever 
since  the  Flood." 

"  She  can't  like  him  much,"  observed 
Susan,  with  youthful  dogmatism,  "or  she 
wouldn't  keep  him  waiting  so  long." 

"  She  can't  help  herself,"  explained  Abi- 
gail. "  She  has  to  take  care  of  her  father. 
He's  lost  his  wits,  an'  I  guess  he'll  live  for 
ever. 

"  Well,"  retorted  Susan  Maria  in  musical 
but  emphatic  tones,  "  I'd  find  a  way  to 
marry  if  I  was  her.  It's  a  shame  to  let  a 
man  hang  on  in  that  betwixt  and  between 
way.  I  guess  I'll  take  him  off  her  hands. 
Don't  you  suppose  I  could  get  him  if  I 
tried  hard  ?" 

It  was  only  childish  nonsense,  but  it 
cleft  the  listening  woman's  heart  like  a 
sword.  The  girls  moved  on,  and  their 
young  laughter  died  in  the  distance.  Ra- 
chel sat  as  still  and  stiff  as  if  she,  like  her 
father,  had  been  paralyzed,  but  many 
thoughts  crowded  upon  her  brain.  Why 
had  not  Jeff  told  her  he  had  paid  up  the 
mortgage  ?  She  had  always  supposed  that 
when  that  debt  was  cancelled,  one  of  the 
barriers  to  their  marriage  would  be  re- 
moved. Could  Susan  Maria  get  him  away 
from  her?  When  had  happened  that  dance 
at  Deacon  Schofield's  ?  And  what  painful 
picture  was  this  in  her  mind  of  Jeff  stand- 
ing by  Susan  Maria's  side,  perhaps  holding 
her  hand,  and  speaking  up  "easy  and  po- 
lite" to  the  offended  old  man. 

Rachel  dragged  herself  at  last  into  the 
house  and  went  to  her  father's  door. 
Timothy  seldom  left  his  bed.  He  lay  now 
very  quietly,  stretched  at  full  length.     His 
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long,  white  beard  was  blown  a  little  by  the 
breeze  that  came  in  the  open  window. 
Night  was  coming  on,  and  a  robin  chirped 
outside  with  piquant  shrillness.  Every- 
thing about  Timothy's  person  was  scrupu- 
lously tidy.  An  inarticulate  murmur 
crossed  his  lips.  Rachel  came  to  the  bed- 
side and  looked  down  at  him.  He  was 
always  conscious  of  her  presence,  and  he 
smiled;  but  for  an  instant  there  was  a  sort 
of  cold  questioning  in  her  glance,  as  if  she 
were  measuring  the  worth  of  her  duty  and 
the  depth  of  his  need  against  the  value  of 
her  blighted  youth.  That  look  lasted  but 
a  moment.  Her  heart  swelled  with  ten- 
derness. She  stooped  and  kissed  his  fore- 
head. She  remembered  Abigail's  words, 
and  fell  on  her  knees  and  hid  her  dimmed 
eyes  in  the  bedclothes. 

"  Dear  father,"  she  whispered,  **  1  hope 
you  will  live  a  long,  long  time." 

She  did  not  feel  that  she  could  ever 
spare  the  familiar  sight  of  her  father's  face. 
It  seemed  as  if  everything  else  might  sud- 
denly assume  a  new  and  alien  aspect.  Al- 
ready, the  thought  of  Jeff  dancing  with 
Susan  Maria  suggested  vague  possibilities 
of  alteration  in  the  image  of  him  which 
she  had  always  had  in  her  mind. 

That  evening,  Timothy  Borden's  young- 
est sister,  Sarah  Brown,  a  widow  from  the 
West,  arrived  quite  unexpectedly,  at  the 
little  brown  cottage. 

"  Land  alive,"  she  cried.  "  Didn't  you 
git  my  letter?  It  must  ha'  been  lost  in  the 
post  office.  It's  high  time  we  had  a  change 
in  the  gover'ment,  /  think." 

For  many  reasons,  Rachel  was  glad  to 
have  her  aunt  live  with  them.  They  sewed 
together,  and  every  week  the  widow  paid 
a  small  sum  into  the  household  treasury. 
But  accustomed  as  she  was  to  practical 
solitude,  Rachel  sometimes  found  it  hard 
to  have  a  person  in  the  house  who  had  a 
mind  and  consequently  could  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  pallor  or  the  flush  upon  her 
cheeks,  who  noticed  whether  her  step 
drooped  or  was  animated  by  nervous  vigor. 

"  Jeff  Durfee's  waitin'  on  you,  ain't  he  ?" 
asked  the  aunt  one  day. 

**  Yes,"  answered  Rachel.  And  that  was 
all  that  passed  between  the  kinswomen  on 
that  subject,  though  the  younger  one  often 
quivered  with  dread  lest  her  aunt  should 
say  more,  or  should  openly  express  her 
wonder  why  Jeff  never  paid  any  visits 
there,  except  the  Sunday  evening  ones 
which  no  lover  could  in  decency  avoid 
making. 


In  August,  Timothy  Borden  suddenly 
died.  The  funeral  services  were  simple 
and  pathetic.  There  had  been  a  little 
money  kept  in  the  bank  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  death  and  burial  whenever  they 
should  come.  A  few  dollars  were  left  when 
all  that  was  needful  had  been  done. 

"  You'd  better  get  yourself  some  things 
with  this  money,"  said  Aunt  Sarah.  Rachel 
knew  she  meant  things  to  fit  herself  to 
be  married  and  blushed  quite  happily. 
Death  always  breaks  down  barriers  between 
human  beings.  Many  little  errands  brought 
Jeff  to  the  house  in  these  days.  At  the 
funeral  he  sat  by  her  side.  The  minister 
prayed  for  the  daughter  of  the  deceased 
and  then  for  the  "  friend"  who  must  grieve 
with  her. 

It  was  almost  like  performing  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  Rachel  felt,  for  the  minister 
to  make  this  reference  to  her  relation  to 
Jeff. 

After  the  burial,  Jeff  came  back  to  the 
house,  but  soon  went  away  with  his  mother, 
who  had  stayed  there  to  put  things  in  order 
while  the  other  friends  went  to  the  grave. 
As  he  rose  to  go,  Rachel  started  with  a 
nervous  impulse  to  follow  him  to  the  door, 
then  checked  herself  and  sat  still.  He 
shook  hands  with  her  gravely,  where  she 
sat  by  the  kitchen  window,  surrounded  by 
cousins.     She  gave  him  an  appealing  look. 

"  I'm  real  sorry  for  you,"  he  stammered, 
and  his  mother  kissed  her  goodbye. 

"  He's  never  tried  once  to  see  me  alone 
since  father  died,"  thought  Rachel,  and 
the  thought  followed  her  all  night. 

Still,  as  the  days  wore  on,  she  grew 
serene  and  hopeful.  His  manner  was 
more  affectionate  than  it  had  been,  she  saw 
him  oftener  and  began  to  feel  again  that 
his  life  and  hers  were  intimately  associated. 

There  came  a  Sunday  evening  when  Jeff 
was  very  sober. 

"  Did  you  ever  wonder,"  he  asked  Ra- 
chel, "  what  God  wanted  to  make  folks  for 
anyway?  We're  born, — we  scramble  along, 
gettin'  things  to  eat  an'  drink  an'  wear, — 
an'  then  comes  a  full  stop.  The  whole 
thing  ain't  a  process  that's  always  gratifyin' 
to  us,  an'  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  any 
particular  pleasure  to  Him  that  He  should 
ha'  took  such  pains  to  set  it  a-goin'." 

'*  There's  a  good  deal  in  life  besides 
eatin'  an'  wearin'  clothes,"  said  Rachel. 

"  Mebbe  there  is,"  he  answered.  Her 
heart  beat.  Surely,  she  thought,  he  would 
go  on  now  to  tell  her  how  pleasant  life 
would  be  if  she  would  keep  her  old  promise 
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to  marry  him.  She  had  quite  made  up 
her  mind  not  to  trouble  him,  when  he 
spoke,  by  the  utterance  of  any  maidenly 
scruples.  She  would  tell  him,  simply  and 
honestly,  that  she  was  ready.  She  listened 
for  his  next  words  with  lips  apart.  Her 
consent  trembled  in  her  breath. 

**  I  guess,"  he  said  at  last,  dejectedly, 
"  I  better  be  goin*  now;  I  feel  kinder  tired.'* 

He  picked  up  his  hat,  leaned  over  and 
kissed  her  as  usual,  but  indifferently.  He 
might  as  well  have  struck  her. 

An  hour  after  he  had  gone  she  rose  to 
her  feet,  straightened  her  arms  till  their 
muscles  were  tense,  and  said  in  a  low  tone, 

*'  He  thinks  it's  too  soon  after  father's 
death  to  be  a  talkin*  about  gettin*  married." 

The  next  morning  she  took  the  money 
left  from  her  father's  funeral.  She  would 
not  spend  it  in  Northfield  village,  where  all 
the  men  in  the  stores  knew  her,  but  walked 
to  the  next  town  and  bought  materials  in 
a  strange  shop.  For  days  afterwards  she 
kept  in  her  room,  away  from  her  aunt's 
eyes,  and  sewed.  She  sat  up  nights  to 
stitch.  Sometimes  she  sang.  Aunt  Sarah 
asked  no  questions. 

Rachel  knew  what  she  was  doing;  she 
was  indulging  her  last  delusions.  She  was 
pretending  to  herself  that  she  was  sure  Jeff 
would  ask  her  on  the  next  Sunday  evening 
to  set  the  day  for  their  wedding. 

She  laid  the  garments  one  by  one  as  she 
finished  them  in  a  drawer.  Sunday  morn- 
ing she  took  them  out  and  spread  them 
on  her  bed.  She  folded  them  prettily. 
She  patted  them  and  put  them  back  in  the 
bureau.     Her  fingers  trembled. 

"  That's  as  near,"  she  said,  "  as  I  guess 
I'll  ever  get  towards  havin'  a  weddin'." 

In  the  afternoon,  she  opened  the  drawer 
and  looked  in,  but  she  did  not  touch  the  gar- 
ments. She  felt  afraid,  as  if  they  had  been 
dead  things.  Nevertheless,  she  brushed 
her  hair  in  the  early  twilight  and  decked 
herself  for  Jeff's  eyes  with  the  same  con- 
fident assurance, — that  whether  he  asked 
her  to  marry  him  or  not,  he  would  come  to 
see  her, — with  which  she  had  waited  for 
him  every  Sunday  night  for  ten  years. 

How  the  dogs  on  some  distant  farm 
barked  that  evening  !  The  sound  came 
low  and  melancholy  through  the  closed 
windows.  The  fire  burned  out  in  the  stove 
and  it  grew  cold  in  the  room.  The  widow 
dared  not  look  at  Rachel,  who  sat  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  kitchen.  Wagons 
drove  by  and  the  beat  of  hoofs  could  be 


heard  on  the  road,  but  no  step  rang  on  the 
stones  in  the  path  from  the  gate. 

At  nine  o'clock,  Aunt  Sarah  went  into 
her  room  to  go  to  bed.  She  left  the  door 
open  so  that  she  could  undress  by  the 
kitchen  light,  and  when  she  was  safely  out 
of  sight  of  her  niece,  moved  by  an  intoler- 
able pity,  she  said, 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  ef  Jeff  Durfee  was 
sick  to-night.  He  looked  dreffle  peaked 
in  meetin'  this  mornin'." 

Rachel  did  not  answer. 

The  next  afternoon,  Rachel  wandered 
into  the  country.     She  did  not  confess  to 
herself  that  she  had  any  purpose;  but  finally 
she  climbed  a  hill  whose  downward  slope 
towards  home  stretched  across  a  part  of 
Jeff's  farm.     Down  the  long  pastures  she 
came.     The  grass  was  sere    beneath   her 
feet,  but  some  young  steers  roamed  about 
the  fields  and  two  colts  scampered  at  her 
approach.    She  remembered,  as  she  walked, 
that  the  ground  she  trod  was  unmortgaged. 
Huckleberry  bushes  grew  among  the  rocks. 
Their    leaves   blazed  scarlet  now.     Red- 
briers  trailed  among  them.     Above,  the  sky 
was  covered  with  broken  clouds.     A  great 
rift  permitted  a  wonderful  stream  of  light 
to  pour  down  into  the  deep  hollow  of  the 
valley,   where  a  river  flowed.     As  Rachel 
stood  still  a  moment  to  look,  she  felt   her- 
self removed  by  a  great  distance  from  earth. 
The  sorrow  in  her  soul  exalted  her;  but 
all  along   that  winding  river,   under  that 
stream  of  light,  she  knew  that  men  and  wo- 
men toiled  and  sold  themselves  for  little 
gains. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  hill  there  was  a  pile 
of  fine  gray  boulders,  and  chestnut  trees 
grew  among  them.  Beyond,  spread  an  old 
orchard  and  at  the  end  thereof  stood  Jeff's 
house. 

Rachel,  walking  down  the  hill,  became 
aware  of  merry  voices,  and  saw  at  last  that 
Jeff  had  climbed  one  of  the  chestnut  trees 
and  was  shaking  down  the  nuts  to  Susan 
Maria  and  Abigail,  who  ran  about  the  foot 
of  the  rocks,  i)icking  up  the  brown  spoils. 

Rachel  sat  down  behind  a  stone  on  the 
hill-side.  She  did  not  mean  to  be  a  spy. 
but  she  did  not  feel  able  to  do  anything 
just  then  but  sit  on  the  ground  and  look. 

Pretty  soon  Jeff  came  down  from  the 
tree.  A  mirthful  frolic  ensued  between 
him  and  the  girls.  Abigail  snatched  his 
hat  and  put  it  on  Susan  Maria's  curly  head. 
He  kissed  Susan  and  she  slapped  him,  then 
all  three  stood  still  and  looked  abashed. 
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Rachel  rose  at  that  moment,  and  came 
steadily  down  towards  the  little  group. 

"  It's  a  fine  afternoon,"  she  said  quietly, 
and  passed  them. 

Susan  Maria  grew  even  redder  than 
before.     Abigail  giggled. 

"  I  guess  you'll  catch  it,"  she  said  to  Jeff, 
and  was  startled  to  hear  him  swear  in  a  low 
tone. 

Susan  Maria  picked  up  the  basket  of  nuts. 
**Come,  Abigail,"  she  said,  "let's  go  see  if 
we  can't  help  Mis*  Durfee  get  supper." 

The  girls  had'come  to  take  tea  with  Jeff's 
mother  and  they  walked  off  towards  the 
house. 

Jeff  stayed  a  little  while  among  the  rocks, 
then  climbed  the  hill  to  look  after  his  cattle. 

Three  evenings  after  this,  Jeff's  step  was 
heard  at  Rachel's  door.  Aunt  Sarah  fied 
precipitately  to  her  room,  shut  the  door, 
and  then  had  to  go  to  bed  to  escape  the 
darkness  and  the  cold. 

Jeff  knocked  instead  of  opening  the  door 
according  to  his  habit.  Rachel  let  him  in, 
holding  a  lamp  high  in  one  hand. 

When  they  stood  together  in  th*e  kitchen, 
she  set  down  the  lamp  and  pushed  a  chair 
towards  him.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the 
proffered  seat  and  held  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

"  I've  come,  Rachel,"  he  said  abruptly, 
**  to  ask  when  you  can  be  ready  to  marry 
me." 

"What  do  you  want  to  know  for?"  she 
retorted.  "  Didn't  I  see  you  a  kissin' 
Susan  Maria  the  other  day  ?" 

"  That  was  just  nonsense,"  he  answered 
sturdily.  There  was  a  sort  of  dogged 
manliness  in  his  manner. 

"  Don't  you  like  her  ?"  persisted  the 
woman. 

He  flushed  a  deep  dull  red. 

"  That's  neither  here  nor  there,"  he  said, 
"  I'm  askin'  you  to  marry  me  ;  I  think  it's 
time  we  was  married." 

She  fired  at  this,  "  I  don't  agree  with 
you,"  she  said  quickly. 

**  You  don't  ?"  The  tension  of  his  mood 
snapped  into  anger. 

"  Don't  you  like  Susan  Maria  better'n 
you  do  me?"  In  her  heart  of  hearts,  she 
had  not  yet  believed  he  did.  She  expected 
a  denial.  But  suddenly,  he  dropped  into 
a  chair,  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands  and 
groaned. 

"  You-do— like— her."  The  words  fell 
slowly  from  her  lips. 

She  walked  up  and  down  the  room  some 


moments,  then  came  to  his  side.  He 
groaned  again. 

"  I  guess,"  she  said,  "  you'd  better  go 
now." 

He  stood  up  and  stared  at  her.  She 
passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes.  For 
months,  she  had  been  shrinking  and  trem- 
bling with  the  presage  of  storm  ;  but  now 
that  the  crisis  had  come,  the  indomitable 
fibre  of  her  New  England  character  was 
braced  for  the  trial. 

"You'd  better  go  now,"  she  repeated, 
"You  said  a  long  time  ago,  that  mebbe 
something  would  happen  to  settle  every 
blessed  thing  between  us.  I  guess  it's 
happened." 

For  a  brief  time  Jeff  gave  himself  up 
to  aimless  misery  over  the  ignoble  attitude 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  He  blamed 
himself,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  him  it  was 
destiny  rather  than  his  own  will  which  had 
played  him  false..  After  awhile  his  nerves 
began  to  tingle  at  the  thought  that  his 
future  was  now  his  own.  Yet  trouble  came 
with  this  sense  of  freedom  and  power.  His 
nature  had  rooted  itself  in  the  soil  of  a 
long  continued  relation  to  Rachel,  and  he 
found  he  could  not  disassociate  all  plans 
and  hopes  from  her  image  without  shocks 
of  pain.  He  wanted  her  sympathy  in  his 
bewilderment  of  mind  and  even  in  those  of 
his  fancies  which  were  most  antagonistic  to 
the  tie  that  had  held  them  together.  , 

He  felt  strongly  the  desire  to  be  decorous 
in  all  he  did,  and  even  though  certain  ideas 
presented  themselves  to  him  with  increas- 
ing charm,  he  determined  to  proceed  very 
moderately  to  make  any  new  arrangements 
for  himself. 

These  discreet  resolves  were  suddenly 
upset.  One  November  afternoon,  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Susan  Maria  rambling  in  an 
oak  grove  which  crowned  a  low  hill  outside 
the  village.  A  few  dark  red  leaves  cliiug  to 
the  great  bare  branches  above  her  head. 
A  blue  and  brilliant  sky  curved  over  the 
earth,  which  was  apparelled  in  the  soft 
yellow  and  brown  hues  of  autumn.  The 
ground  beneath  the  young  girl's  feet  was 
thickly  strewn  with  fallen  leaves.  She 
kicked  them  merrily  about  as  she  moved 
on,  and  laughed  to  hear  the  rustle.  A  sun- 
set horizon  glowed  behind  her  young  figure. 
Two  lads  who  were  with  her  echoed  her 
laughter. 

That   evening,   Jeff's  mothef  told    him 
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that  Susan  Maria  was  going  in  two  days  to 
her  home  in  New  York  State. 

The  following  afternoon,  Jeff  pulled  the 
door  bell  at  the  wagon-maker's.  Susan 
Maria  opened  the  door,  her  white  teeth 
gleaming  between  the  red  curve  of  her  lips. 
She  took  him  into  the  sitting-room.  Her 
scarlet  shawl  was  thrown  over  a  chair,  a 
fiddle  lay  on  the  sofa,  some  geraniums 
bloome<>  on  the  window-sill.  The  girl 
stood  before  the  man  and  palpitated  a 
little.  She  seemed  very  different  from  the 
other  womfen  he  knew.  Her  abounding 
vitality  answered  some  need'in  his  nature, 
which  had  no  where  else  found  satisfac- 
tion. In  reality,  she  had  no  more  quick- 
ness of  mind  or  force  of  passion  than 
many  of  the  silent,  stiffly-mannered  women 
to  whom  he  was  accustomed,  but  her  im- 
pulses were  all  in  favor  of  expression,  and 
their  instincts  all  tended  towards  the  re- 
pression of  thought  and  feeling. 

He  came  straight  to  the  point,  "I  wish 
you  wasn't  going  home."  She  laughed, 
and  leaned  against  the  window-frame,  the 
glowing  geranium  blossoms  near  her  face. 

"  Well,  I  declare,"  she  said,  "  I  should 
like  to  know  why?  Don't  you  suppose  my 
folks  want  to  see  me  ?  They  like  me  at 
home,  though  maybe  you  won't  believe  it." 

What  eyes  she  lifted  !  But  as  he  came 
a  step  nearer,  she  shrank. 

"  'rhere's  folks  here  that  like  you." 

'*  Is  that  so  ?  I'm  much  obliged  to  them, 
I'm  sure." 

"  I  like  you,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to 
come  back  an'  be  my  wife.  I  s'pose  you 
know  Rachel  has  broke  her  engagement 
with  me." 

She  held  up  her  two  hands  and  kept  him 
back  from  her. 

"  Now,  Jeff  Durfee,"she  cried,  "  I  think 
you'll  be  meaner  than  anybody  I  ever  saw, 
if  you  let  people  think  I  had  anything  to 
do  *'ith  your  engagement's  being  broken 
off." 

*'  They  won't  think  that,"  he  protested, 
**  but  if  they  did,  it  wouldn't  alter  facts, 
an'  I  love  you,  an'  want  you  to  love  me." 

"  Love  you  \"  her  voice  shook,  "  I  don't 
think  I  ever  set  eyes  on  a  man  I  disliked 
the  way  I  dislike  you  this  minute." 


Winter  passed;  Spring  came,  and  with  it 
came  civil  war.  Jeff  enlisted,  and  amid 
the  tumufl  of  strife,  the  fever  in  his  blood 
grew  gradually  quiet.     All  the  stifled  long- 


ings of  his  youth  for  fuller  and  wider  ex- 
perience were  gratified,  and  calmness  set- 
tled on  his  spirit. 

He  came  back  when  the  amiies  were 
finally  disbanded,  and  looked  upon  his 
home  and  his  former  friends  with  other 
eyes  than  those  with  which  he  had  re- 
garded them  before  he  had  known  any- 
thing different.  He  had  standards  of  com- 
parison now.  Things  grouped  themselves 
far  otherwise  than  they  had  once  in  his 
mental  vision.  Every  day  he  found  him- 
self altering  his  old  concej^tions  of  persons, 
places,  duties,  and  relations.  He  felt  like 
a  visitor  from  another  world.  He  saw  his 
life  now,  not  merely  in  detail,  but  in  the 
perspective  which  connected  it  with  larger 
elements.  The  man's  early  breeding  kept 
him  tongue-tied.  He  could  not  tell  his 
thoughts,  but  his  whole  mind  was  never- 
theless illumined  with  new  light  and  dow- 
ered with  new  powers. 

The  North  field  people  admired  Jeff  at 
this  time.  His  record  had  been  a  good 
one. 

He  m*et  Susan  Maria  once  or  twice. 
She  was  again  visiting  Abigail.  She  had 
married  soon  after  she  had  rejected  him, 
and  her  husband  had  been  killed  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Already  her  girl- 
ish sorrow  had  grown  old.  She  had  the 
same  air  which  had  characterized  her  for- 
merly, the  air  of  a  creature  who  might  at 
any  moment  burst  into  eager  speech  or 
action.  She  was  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
but  Jeff  looked  at  her  with  quiet  pulses. 

As  he  was  leaving  church  the  first  Sun- 
day after  his  return  home,  his  aged  mother 
tottering  and  swelling  with  pride  beside 
him,  he  met  Rachel  face  to  face.  She 
dropped  her  eyes  and  passed  on  with  an 
inaudible  greeting  to  the  old  lady.  He 
turned  and  watched  the  slender  figure 
cross  the  entry  and  disappear  up  the  stairs 
that  led  to  the  gallery. 

She  had  changed  a  little  in  appearance. 
Some  ease  of  circumstance  had  come  to 
her,  and  her  face  and  clothes  were  un- 
marked by  privation.  She  looked  older, 
and  a  suggestion  of  prim,  pure  spinsterhooa 
breathed  about  her  person,  but  her  eyes 
and  mouth  were  soft  and  sweet.  She  had 
sewed  for  the  soldiers  during  the  war,  and 
had  served  a  few  months  in  a  hospital. 
She  had  read  a  good  deal  and  so,  in  some 
ways,  her  nature  had  broadened  even  w-hile 
in  others  it  narrowed,  under  the  influence 
of  her  acceptance  of  perpetual  maidenhood 
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as  her  lot.     A  wistful  pathos  often  domi- 
nated the  expression  of  her  countenance. 

All  this,  Jeff  saw  as  Sunday  after  Sunday 
he  watched  her  at  meeting.  She  sang  in 
the  choir  now,  and  thus  he  saw  her  face 
often,  or  he  met  her  at  evening  services, 
but  he  never  spoke  directly  to  her,  and 
sometimes  did  not  hear  her  voice  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  except  as  he  distinguished  it  in 
the  singing. 

Slowly  he  began  to  feel  that  nothing  had 
broken  the  tie  that  held  him  bound  to  her. 
It  was  not  so  much  an  eager  love  or  an 
active  desire  that  moved  him,  as  a  subtle 
sense  that  he  belonged  to  her  and  with  her. 

One  evening,  when  the  moonlight  was 
beautiful  enough  to  make  even  a  middle 
aged  heart  feel  akin  to  divine  things,  Je" 
walked  boldly  to  Rachel's  door  an 
knocked.  The  little  cottage  had  a  sit- 
ting-room now,  and  into  its  unfamiliar 
precints  the  caller  was  ushered  by  the  as- 
tonished Aunt  Sarah.  She  summoned  her 
niece  with  a  nervous  voice.    . 

"  Rachel,  here's  Captain  Durfee." 

The  visit  was  an  uncomfortable  season 
for  all  three.  Aunt  Sarah  wondered  if  she 
ought  not  to  leave  the  pair  together,  but 
decided  it  would  not  do  to  act  as  if  she 
supposed  Jeff  had  come  in  the  character 
of  a  lover.  Rachel's  feelings  were  divided 
between  a  wish  that  her  aunt  were  not 
there  to  watch  her  embarrassment,  and  a 
contradictory  sensation  of  profound  thank- 
fulness that  she  did  not  have  to  meet  Jeff 
alone.  He  fancied  he  would  have  felt 
easier  if  he  could  have  gone  as  of  old  into 
the  kitchen. 

"  I  s'pose,"  he  thought,  uneasily, "  they're 
expectin'  me  to  deliver  some  message  or 
other  from  mother,  as  a  reason  for 
comin'." 

But  he  gave  no  message,  proffered  no 
excuse,  only  doggedly  sat  for  a  decent 
period,  talked  resolutely,  and  then  took  his 
leave.  He  squared  his  shoulders  and  felt 
like  a  man  who  could  do  brave  things,  as 
he  walked  home,  the  road  shimmering  and 
gleaming  white  before  him  as  if  it  were  a 
pathway  into  some  better  country  even 
thait  the  rocky  fields  of  the  dear  New 
England  for  which  he  had  fought. 

A  sudden  rain  flooded  the  valley  a  few 
days  later.  The  little  group  of  houses, 
among  which  were  Rachel's  and  the  wagon- 
maker's,  were  separated  from  North  field 
village  by  a  long  lane,  where  stood  a 
weather-l)eaten    Quaker    meeting    house. 


At  the  side  of  this  edifice  were  some  anti- 
quated sheds,  and  in  one  of  these  Rachel 
Borden  and  Jeff  Durfee  were  that  after- 
noon forced  to  take  refuge. 

He  had  seen  her  start  for  home  from  the 
village,  when  the  tempest  was  approaching, 
and  had  followed  her  at  a  leisurely  pare, 
until  the  fury  of  the  rain  caused  him  to 
hurry,  and  they  had  entered  the  shed  side 
by  side. 

Rachel  stood  in  the  corner  and  gazed 
out  into  the  storm,  when  Jeff  broke  a 
silence  which  had  lasted  between  them  for 
some  minutes. 

"  Rachel,"  he  said,  "  There's  plenty  of 
men  have  made  fools  of  themselves,  when 
the  opportunity  offered,  an'  made  it  sorter 
easy  for  'em  to  slip  into  folly.  I've  done 
rather  more  'n  that.  I've  gone  round  out 
o'  my  way,  lookin'  for  a  chance  to  make  a 
fool  o'  myself.  An'  I  always  found  it ! 
P'raps  that's  what  I'm  doin'  now,  but  any- 
way, I'm  goin'  to  do  it.  It's  just  this,  I'm 
goin'  to  tell  you,  that  when  1  see  you  come 
into  meetin',  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  be 
walkin'  in  with  you.  I've  come  home  from 
the  war, — but  no  place  is  goin'  to  seem  like 
home  to  me,  unless  I  can  hope  to  see  you 
in  it  some  day." 

She  gazed  at  him  with  dilated  eyes. 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  ever  let  by- 
gones be  by-gones, — that  is,  some  of  'em. 
There's  been  by-gones  between  us  I'd  like 
you  to  remember." 

"Oh  Jeff,  oh  Jeff  !"  she  moaned. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  softly,  "  I  know  that  the 
most  forgivin' woman  that  ever  lived  would 
have  her  abilities  in  that  line  strained  in 
taking  me  if  she  was  in  your  place,  but  I 
wish  you'd  see  if  you  can't  strain  'em, 
Rachel." 

Before  she  could  answer,  there  was  a 
wild  rush  round  the  corner  of  the  shed, 
and  Susan  Maria  came  panting  through 
the  wide  entrance.  Rachel  gave  a  little  . 
cry.  Susan  dropped  her  wet  petticoats 
and  looked  around. 

"  My  !"  she  said,  as  if  they  three  had 
been  gossiping  comrades  all  these  years. 
**  Don't  it  pour  !  Just  look  at  my  dress  !" 
She  swung  herself  ruefully  about,  "  I'm 
glad  to  get  under  shelter,  but  I  didn't  ex- 
pect to  find  you  two  here,  together." 

She  meant  nothing,  but  Rachel  with 
blazing  eyes  held  up  her  head. 

**  No,''  she  said,  "  I  shouldn't  suppose 
you  would  expect  to  find  me  in  Jeff  Durfee's 
company.     I'll  leave  him  now  to  yours." 


I've  come  to  say  something  to  you." 
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She  walked  right  out  into  the  storm. 

"  My  !"  cried  Susan  Maria  again.  Jeff 
ground  his  teeth.  The  young  widow  turned 
towards  him. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  her?" 

"  How  should  1  know?"  he  muttered 
angrily,  "  But  I  wish — " 

She  darted  at  the  man. 

"Jeff  Durfee,"  she  exclaimed,  "tell  me, 
what's  the  matter?  Did  I — did  1  come  at 
the  wrong  time  ?" 

He  nodded  perforce.  She  made  a  ges- 
ture of  dismay,  as  both  stared  at  Rachel's 
figure  walking  steadily  homeward  through 
the  falling  drops. 

"  Go  after  her,  Jeff,"  cried  Susan,  "then 
she  won't  think  you  prefer  my  company." 

Some  divine  instinct  told  him  as  she 
sjjoke  that  the  hour  would  not  fail  him,  if 
he  obeyed  her.  He  ran  splashing  along  the 
road.  Susan  watched  him,  but  before  he 
reached  Rachel  a  turn  in  the  way  hid  them 
both  from  her  sight.  She  felt  anxious,  for 
though  she  had  urged  him  on  this  errand, 
she  boded  ill  for  him  when  he  should  over- 
take that  pale-faced  woman. 

A  few  mornings  afterwards,  Susan  Maria 
was  on  her  knees  in  her  uncle's  sitting- 
room.  She  had  taken  some  clothes  out  of 
a  drawer  in  the  big  secretary,  and  had 
stuffed  them  back  hastily  and  untidily. 
Looking  at  the  disordered  mass,  she  be- 
came dissatisfied  and  began  rather  impa- 
tiently to  re-arrange  the  articles. 

"  If  there's  anything  1  hate,"  she  re- 
marked  to   herself,  "  It's   slovenly   ways, 


and  if  there's  anything  I'm  prone  to,  it's 
those  particular  ways." 

Just  then  Rachel  Borden  came  into  the 
room.     Susan  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"I've  come,"  said  Rachel,  working  her 
gloved  fingers  nervously,  "  to  say  some- 
thing to  you." 

"  Well,  that's  nice,"  said  Susan,  though 
her  heart  quaked  within  her,  "  Sit  down, 
do!" 

But  Rachel  preferred  to  stand,  "  It's 
this,"  she  went  on.  "I've  thought  hard 
things  of  you  for  some  time.  I  guess  you 
know  what  about.  I've  come  to  say,  I've 
changed  my  mind,  I  don't  think  you  was 
to  blame, — leastways,"  she  added  with 
conscientious  qualification,  "  Not  more  'n 
most  any  pretty  young  girl  that  liked  fun 
— an'  liked  bein'  liked  could  ha'  helped 
bein*  to  blame." 

Susan  Maria's  eyes  filled, "  I  don't  know," 
she  said  humbly,  "but  I'm  glad  you  think 
so." 

The  two  women  looked  silently  at  each 
other  for  a  moment,  and  as  both  had  gen- 
erous souls,  each  held  the  other's  apology 
to  be  sufficient. 

"An*  there's  another  thing,"  continued 
Rachel  flushing  now, "  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
myself."  She  hesitated.  "  We've  decided 
that — well,  it  won't  be  strange  if  you  see 
us  together  a  good  deal." 

"  You  an'  Jeff!"  cried  Susan  Maria,  seiz- 
ing Rachel's  hands.  "Well  now,  that's 
real  sensible  of  you.  And  I'm  awful  glad  !" 
Lillie  B.  Chace   IVyman, 
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CANOE. 

(iuklen  shone  the  moon  above, 

Mcd'jw  hurvtst  moon  of  love ; 

And  iLs  lucent  twin  below 

In  tlie  waters  seemed  to  glow. 

On  the  west  horizon  lay 

Dyiii^^  cnibers  of  the  day. 

Kichefl  in  lines  of  purple- black 

f  )n  the  shores,  the  tamarack 

LtjTimefl  ii^aiiist  the  skys  deep  blue  ; 

T\vo— in  a  carnjc  ! 

Music  soft  tlie  paddle  made 

To  thi-  tuni?  the  crickets  plavTd 

In  the  copiscs,  tiense  and  deep. 

Where  the  day- birds  dreamed  in  steep, 

Xo{  a  ripple,  save  the  wake 

Of  nur  boat  alontj  the  lake: 

In  tlu'  ni^huwiiid  stealing  by 

Inst  tht"  !.-cii<»  of  a  sigh  ; 

Lily-pa^I?^  and  rushes  through — 

~  in  a  carme 

Hf  [  ^weet  eves  were  stars  to  i:uide 
(i  er  the  placid,  pathless  tide. 
Leading  down  the  ways  thereof 
To  the  li arbor  Safe-in-Love. 
O  the  rest,  the  joyance  there 
In  the  radiant  moonlight  air! 
O  the  rapture,  tlie  intense 
Upward  lifting  of  the  sense  ! 
Ah,  that  all  our  dreams  were  true ! 
Two — ill  a  canoe  ! 

Clinton  Scollard, 


DEFECTIVE    HOUSE-DRAINAGE    AND    PLUMBING. 


T  may  be  stated, 
as  a  well-es- 
tablished fact, 
that  to  defec- 
tive house  sani- 
tation is  due  a 
large  propor- 
tion of  pre- 
ventable ills 
which  afflict 
the  h  uman 
family,  and 
without  attempting  any  careful  enumera- 
tion, it  must  suffice  to  say  that  whenever 
typhoid  fever  is  present,  or  diphtheria, 
when  there  is  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea  or 
continuous  headache  with  slight  fever  and 
general  lassitude,  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  plumbing  should  be  made  with  a  view 
to  detect  any  defect  through  which  sewer 
air  may  find  its  way  into  the  house. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  in  regard  to  the 
plumbing  of  a  house  it  is  designed  to  pur- 
chase or  hire  for  occupancy,  is  the  con- 
struction and  location  of  the  house-drain. 
This  should  be  of  iron,  its  joints  made 
secure  with  molten  lead,  and  its  outer  sur- 
face well  painted  to  protect  it  from  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  It  should  be 
fastened  to  the  surface  of  the  cellar-wall, 
extending,  with  a  descent  sufficient  to  insure 
a  rapid  flow  of  the  contents  which  pass 
through  it,  to  the  front  wall,  where  it 
passes  underground  to  the  street  sewer. 
To  prevent  the  passage  of  foul  air  from 
the  public  sewer  into  and  through  the 
house-drain,  a  trap  is  placed  near  the  front 
wall;  and  to  secure  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  to  the  house-drain  and  through 
the  waste-pipes,  an  extra  pipe  extending 
from  the  house  side  of  the  trap  to  some 
point  outside  of  the  house  is  generally 
recommended  (Fig.  i).  This  pipe,  or  fresh- 
air  inlet,  as  it  is  called,  should  open  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  ten  feet  from  any  door 
or  window,  that  the  house  may  not  be 
exposed  to  foul  air  driven  out  of  the  house- 
drain  by  the  discharge  of  a  large  amount 
of  water,  as  may  occur  during  a  sudden 
shower.  For  country  houses,  where  the 
drainage  is  discharged  into  cesspools,  this 
fresh  air  pipe  may  extend  to  any  conveni- 
ent distance  and  terminate  in  an  upright 
pipe  at  some  point  where  it  will  not  be  in 
the  way. 


The  trap  mentioned  above  is  the  only 
one  that  should  be  placed  on  this  line  of 
pipe,  that  there  may  be  no  obstruction  to 
a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  house- 
drain  and  perpendicular  main  waste-pipe, 
to  the  open  air  above  the  roof.  At  the 
rear  end  of  the  house-drain,  however, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  rain-water  leader, 
there  should  be  a  trap  to  prevent  foul  air 
from  the  house-drain  passing  into  the 
leader,  and  escaping  by  the  loose  joints  of 
the  latter  in  near  proximity  to  open  win- 
dows. 

Connected  to  the  house-drain,  at  some 
point  between  the  front  and  rear  walls  of 
the  building,  is  the  perpendicular  pipe 
known  as  the  main  waste-pipe,  if  it  re- 
ceives only  the  discharges  from  sinks,  wash- 
basins and  bath-tubs;  and  soil-pipe,  if,  in 
addition  to  these,  it  receives  discharges 
from  water-closets.  This  pipe  should  ex- 
tend through  and  above  the  roof,  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  be  left 
open  in  its  full  calibre,  that  the  circula- 
tion may  be  unobstructed  through  the 
entire  length  of  pipe.  Even  the  return 
bend,  which  has  been  so  much  in  use,  is 
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an  obstruction  rather  than  an  aid  to  ven- 
tilation, particularly  during  cold  weather  ; 
when  the  moist  air  passing  up  through  the 
pipe  strikes  against  the  cold  inner  surface 
of  the  bend,  the  moisture  is  condensed, 
and  ice  is  formed,  which  gradually  accu- 
mulates until  the  outlet  is  entirely  ob- 
structed. The  far  better  practice  is  to 
leave  the  outlet  with  no  bend  or  cap;  but, 
should  it  be  thought  necessary,  a  wire  net- 
ting may  be  attached  to  prevent  the  pipe 
from  becoming  obstructed  with  any  foreign 
material  passed  into  it  by  evil-disposed 
persons  or  mischievous  children.  This 
perpendicular  pipe  should,  like  the  house- 
drain,  be  of  iron,  four  inches  in  diameter 
if  receiving  the  discharge  from  water-clos- 
ets, and  the  joints  should  be  secured  with 
the  same  care  as  directed  for  the  house- 
drain.  Lead  instead  of  iron  has  been 
used  for  this  purpose;  but  the  objection  to 
this  metal  is  that  its  weight  will  sometimes 
overcome  its  strength  and  cause  it  to 
bend  and  eventually  to  crack,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  feeble  resistance  to  violence 
or  the  depredations  sometimes  made  by 
the  thirsty  rat  in  search  of  water.  The 
pipe  should  be  so  located  that  it  may 
readily  be  exposed  to  view  when  necessary 
for  examining  the  condition  of  the  joints. 

The  plumbing  fixtures  should  not  be 
multiplied  beyond  the  actual  needs  of^he 
family,  and  should  be  as  simple  and  un- 
complicated as  may  be  consistent  with 
health  and  safety.  It  should  be  an  inva- 
riable rule  to  place  them  as  near  the  main 
pipe  as  possible,  that  the  length  of  hori- 
zontal waste-pipes  may  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  Between  each  fixture  and  the 
main  pipe  there  should  be  a  trap  to  prevent 
foul  air  from  the  waste-pipe  escaping  into 
the  room  through  the  fixture.  These  are 
general  directions;  and  coming  now  to 
particulars,  we  will  first  briefly  consider 
the  water-closet  of  which  we  have  a 
variety  of  patterns,  the  most  simple  one 
being  the  hopper,  which  may  be  good  or 
bad  according  to  the  material  of  which  it 
is  made  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
flushed.  The  iron  hopper,  from  the  first, 
is  not  easily  cleansed,  and  when  at  length 
it  becomes  corroded,  the  cleansing  is  more 
difficult  as  the  flushing  is  less  effective. 
If,  however,  the  hopper  be  of  porcelain,  * 
connected  to  a  well-ventilated  soil-pipe, 
and  provided  with  a  flushing  rim,  that  the 
entire  inner  surface  may  be  uniformly 
flushed,  it  may,  with  proper  care,  be  kept 
in  a  cleanly  condition. 


The  closet  which  in  years  past  has  bee 
used  more  than  any  other  and  is  sti 
used,  though  gradually  yielding  to  ik 
claims  of  more  recent  and  improved  jet- 
terns,  is  the  pan-closet  (Fig.  2).  It  isnKirc 
complicated  than  most  of  the  other  dcs^e} 
in  use,  consisting  of  a  bowl,  underne^: 
which  is  a  pan  so  adjusted  that  when  t 
rest  and  filled  with  water,  the  lower  per 
tion  of  the  bowl,  which  is  open,  is  sfii- 
merged.  Both  of  these  are  supported  h 
a  container  into  which  the  pan  discharge, 
and  which  is  connected  through  a  trap  \<. 
the  soil-pipe.  A  serious  objection  to  th: 
pan-closet  is.,  that  the  inner  surface  of  ti:: 
container  is  apt  to  become  corroded  sl: 
soiled  and  noxious  gases  are  developed witk- 
in,  a  portion  of  which  escape  into  theapsn- 
ment  whenever  the  pan  is  emptied.  Again, 
should  the  pan  not  be  supplied  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  water  to  form  a  sd 
between  the  container  and  the  room,fod 


exhalations  will  continue  to  escape  fron 
the  container,  causing  offensive  odois. 
The  pan  should  not  only  be  emptied  be: 
the  water  should  be  allowed  to  flow  for  2 
few  moments  before  being  shut  off.  i^ 
the  container  and  trap  may  be  well  flushec 
and  the  pan  filled,  so  that  the  water  vii' 
reach  well  above  the  lower  portion  0^ 
the  bowl,  the  water  seal  be  at  all  times 
preserved.  If  the  entire  household  l< 
properly  instructed  in  this  one  thing,  there 
will  be  much  done  towards  preventing  tiit 
escape  of  foul  emanations  from  the  dosd 
A  failure  of  water  supply  to  the  tani 
from  which  the  closet  is  flushed  will  some- 
times happen.  This  may  be  from  the 
general  reduction  of  supply  diminishing 
the  pressure,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  auto- 
matic faucet  in  the  supply-pipe  ceasing  to 
work.  In  such  cases,  before  sending  for 
the  plumber,  or  complaining  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  it  would  be  well  for  the  house- 
keeper, with  the  aid  of  a  step-ladder,  to 
examine  the   supply-pipe,  and  see  if  tbe 
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floating  ball  which  governs  the  faucet  falls 
as  the  water  in  the  tank  is  reduced  (Fig. 
7).  Should  the  ball  remain  stationary,  it 
may  be  pressed  down  with  the  hand  when 
the  faucet  is  opened  and  the  water  will 
begin  to  flow  if  the  pressure  is  sufficient. 
As  the  tank  fills  the  ball  is  raised  by  the 
water,closing  the  faucet.  The  failure  of  the 
ball  to  act  is  generally  due  to  a  little  rust 
in  the  joint,  which  the  weight  of  the  ball 
is  not  sufficient  to  overcome,  but  which  is 
readily  corrected  by  working  the  lever  up 
and  down  a  few  times,  adding  a  drop  or 
two  of  oil  to  the  joint.  Water-closets  are 
not  likely  to  become  obstructed  if  properly 
used  and  adequately  flushed.  When  ob- 
structed, it  will  almost  invariably  be  due 
to  some  improper  substance  that  cannot 
pass  the  trap.     If  Bridget  loses  her  scrub- 


bing-brush or  house-cloth  in  this  way,  the 
sooner  it  is  known,  and  the  article  recov- 
ered, the  better.  The  housewife  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  this  matter,  and  should 
insist  that  nothing  shall  enter  the  bowl  of 
the  closet  that  is  not  readily  disintegrated 
by  the  action  of  water.  I  have  not  de- 
voted so  much  space  to  the  pan-closet  be- 
cause I  prefer  it  to  others,  but  because  of 
its  extensive  use,  its  complications  and 
defects.  For  cleanliness  and  convenience 
I  think  that  almost  any  of  the  modern 
closets  are  preferable. 

Traps  are  sometimes  unsealed  by  evapo- 
ration, occasioned  by  the  fixture  remaining 
unused  for  a  considerable  time.  This  is 
likely  to  occur  when  people  leave  their 
town-houses  to  spend  a  season  in  the 
country,  the  traps  in  a  few  weeks  becoming 
unsealed,  and  giving  sewer  air,  with  its 
army  of  micro-organisms,  free  access  to 
every  part  of  the  house,  thus  infecting  the 
house  with  the  germs  of  any  disease  that 
may  be  prevailing  in  houses  drained  by  the 
same  system  of  sewers.  To  prevent  this, 
some  arrangement  should  be  made  to  have 
each  fixture  in  the  house  flushed  at  least 


once  a  week.  A  little  oil  poured  into  the 
trap  will  also  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
evaporation. 

The  trap  is  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
water-closet,  and  to  be  efficient,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  flushed  every  time  the  closet 
is  used,  that  there  may  be  nothing  hut 
clear  water  remaining  in  it  as  well  as  ii 
the  pan.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be 
given  to  the  space  underneath  the  closet 
in  regard  to  cleanliness,  and  the  floor  may 
be  protected  by  a  lead  safe  from  being 
soiled  or  wet  by  any  accidental  leakage. 
One  very  essential  quality  of  the  trap  is 
that  it  should  be  self-cleansing,  and  hence 
it  should  have  no  angles  where  filth  is  lia- 
ble to  collect.  The  S-trap  (Fig.  3),  from  its 
regularly  curved  inner  surface,  meets  this 
indication  better  than  most  other  forms, 
as  every  part  is  equally  exposed  to  the 
flushing  force.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  half  S  and  the  ordinary  running-trap 
(Fig.  8).  Traps  beneath  basins  are  some- 
times emptied  by  siphoning,  which  is 
caused  by  the  discharge  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  from  any  fixture  which,  in 
passing  down  the  perpendicular  pipe,  ex- 
hausts the  air  from  the  branch  pipes  in 
which  the  traps  are  located,  when,  to  use 
a  common  expression,  the  water  is  sucked 
out  of  the  traps.  Where  the  main  pipe  is 
extended  through  the  roof  and  left  open, 
this  siphoning  is  not  likely  to  occur,  ex- 
cept with  traps  which  are  below  the  point 
of  discharge.  In  this  condition,  the  force 
of  the  water,  as  it  passes  the  connecting 


point  of  the  branch  pipe  may  draw  the 
air  from  the  latter,  when  the  water  from 
the  trap  will  follow.  This  is  liable  to  hap- 
pen when  the  main  pipe  is  made  to  receive 
the  rain-water  from  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing, a  heavy  shower  so  flushing  the  pipe  as 
to  empty  every  trap  along  its  line;  and,  as 
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these  heavy  showers  frequently  occur  at 
night,  if  the  traps  are  emptied  there  is  no 
longer  any  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  air 
from  the  house-drain  through  every  fix- 
ture into  the  house;  and  this  air  the  oc- 
cupants must  breathe  until  morning,  or 
until  the  fixtures  are  again  in  use  and  the 
traps  are  refilled. 

In  order  to  test  the  siphoning  of  a  trap, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  some  one  to  dis- 
charge a  quantity  of  water  from  an  adjoin- 
ing fixture,  or  from  one  on  the  floor  above 
the  trap  under  observation.  The  more 
fixtures  there  are  discharged  at  the  same 
moment  the  more  severe  will  be  the  test. 
During  the  discharge  the  observer  should 
listen  for  a  gurgling  noise,  which  would 
indicate  that  the  water  in  the  trap  is  at 
least  being  agitated  and  probably  being 
forced  out.  If  at  this  moment  a  lighted 
match  is  held  over 
the  outlet  of  the 
basin,  and  the  flame 
appears  to  be  drawn 
downward,  it  would 
further  indicate  that 
the  trap  is  being 
,  siphoned;  and  still 
further  evidence  may 
be  obtained  by  gently 
tapping  the  trap  with 
a  small  tack-hammer, 
or  any  metallic  sub- 
stance, when  the 
sound  will  indicate  the  depth  of  water  re- 
maining in  the  trap. 

Where  it  is  found  that  traps  are  liable 
to  be  siphoned,  this  tendency  may  be 
overcome  by  connecting  the  branch  pipe 
at  some  point  between  the  trap  and  the 
main  pipe,  with  a  special  ventilating  pipe 
extending  through  the  roof  (Fig.  4).  When 
this  is  done  with  a  pipe  of  sufficient  cali- 
bre, air  will  be  supplied  to  the  branch  pipe 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  removed  by  the  descend- 
ing current,  and  the  water  in  the  trap  will 
remain  undisturbed.  Where,  by  reason  of 
original  construction,  the  ventilating  pipe 
cannot  well  be  introduced,  a  non-siphon- 
ing trap  may  be  placed  under  the  basin 
instead  of  the  S-trap.  A  convenient  form 
for  this  purpose,  and  one  that  is  not  easily 
siphoned,  is  the  Bower  trap  (Fig.  5).  This 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  lower  part  or 
cup  being  screwed  to  the  stationary  part 
may  be  removed  when  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing.  The  inlet  pipe 
is   closed  with    an    air    ball,  except  when 


there  is  a  discharge  from  the  basin,  which 
adds  security  to  the  seal,  and  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  siphon  the  trap. 

As  this  trap  is  not  self-cleansing  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  S-trap,  the  cup  should 
be  removed  occasionally  for  that  purpose, 
when  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
condition  of  the  inlet  pipe,  and  all  adhe- 
rent matter  removed.  A  frequent  use  oi 
a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron 
(copperas)  will  do  much  towards  prevent- 
ing the  development  of  microbes  in  the 
slimy  matter  which  adheres  to  the  inlet 
pipe,  and  sterilizing  any  organic  matter 
which  may  collect  there.  To  this  end  a 
solution  of  eight  ounces  in  a  gallon  of 
water  may  be  prepared,  and  a  pint  poured 
into  the  basin  occasionally,  having  first 
allowed  fresh  water  to  run  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, that  the  soiled  w^ater  and  soap  may 
be  washed  out  of  the  trap.  This  last 
should  be  done  whenever  the  basin  is  used. 
The  best  time  to  use  the  solution  is  at 
night,  that  it  may  remain  in  the  trap  until 
morning.  A  solution  of  bromine  is  also 
eff^ective,  but  this  should  be  always  pre- 
pared by  some  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
handling  it  who  should  give  plain  direc- 
tions for  using  it.  Kitchen  traps  and 
waste-pipes  frequently  accumulate  grease 
which,  if  not  removed,  will  eventually 
cause  complete  obstruction.  This  may  be 
prevented  by  the  frequent  use  of  a  strong 
solution  of  washing  soda  or  potash  which, 
being  thrown  into  the  sink,  wall  cleanse  the 
trap  and  waste-pipe  of  adherent  grease. 

Limited  space  will  not  admit  of  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  traps  now  in  the 


market,  for  their  name  is  legion;  and  it 
must  therefore  suffice  to  say  that  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  trap  are  that  it 
should  be  self-cleansing  and  should   pre- 
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serve  its  seal.  Those  already  mentioned 
are  sufficient  to  illustrate  these  points. 
Whatever  trap  is  used,  it  should  be  placed 
as  near  the  basin  as  possible,  that  the  room 
may  not  be  exposed  to  exhalations  from 
the  foul  inner  surface  of  the  waste-pipe. 
For  the  same  reason  each  basin  should 
have  its  separate  trap.  The  practice  of 
connecting  a  basin  to  the  waste-pipe  of  an 
adjoining  room  (Fig.  6)  exposes  both  rooms 
to  air  circulating  from  one  to  the  other 
through  the  foul  waste-pipe  and  should 
always  be  avoided.  Refrigerators  should 
not  be  made  to  discharge  into  waste-pipes; 
for  although  they  may  be  provided  with 
traps,  if  during  any  part  of  the  year  ice  is 
not  used,  the  traps  become  dry  and  the 
refrigerator  as  well  as  the  house  will  be 
exposed. 

Defects  in  plumbing  may  consist  of  im- 
perfect joints  through  which  foul  air  may 
escape  or,  by  long  usage,  pipes  may  be- 
come corroded  until  perforations  occur,  or 
heavy  lead  pipes  may  bend  and  even  crack 
under  their  own  weight,  as  already  stated. 
Traps,  also,  by  corrosion  may  leak,  or,  hav- 
ing become  obstructed,  there  may  be  an 
overflow  of  the  fixture.  An  old  test  for  a 
defective  joint  is  a  piece  of  white  blotting 
paper  saturated  with  a  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead.  This,  having  been  dried,  may  be 
placed  around  the  suspected  joint  when, 
if  a  defect  exists,  the  paper  will  after  a 
while  gradually  assume  a  brownish  color, 
due  to  the  action  upon  lead  of  sulphuretted 
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hydrogen,  one  of  the  gases  of  decomposi- 
tion and  always  present  in  sewer  air.  A 
more  recent  test,  and  one  which  acts  more 
promptly,  is  known  as  the  peppermint  test, 
and  is  made  by  passing  oil  of  peppermint 
into  the  main  pipe  and  examining  along 
the  line  of  pipe  for  the  characteristic  odor, 
which  will  appear  wherever  there  is  an  im- 
perfect joint  or  defect  in  a  pipe.     Some 


care  is  necessary  in  applying  this  test. 
The  manipulator  should  go  to  the  roof 
before  opening  his  bottle,  that  none  of  the 
odor  may  escape  within  the  house.  He 
should  have  with  him  a  pail  of  hot  water 
to  pour  down  the  pipe  with  the  pepper- 
mint, about  an  ounce  of  which  should  be 


used.  After  applying  the  test,  he  should 
plug  the  open  end  of  the  pipe  and  remain 
away  while  the  pipes  and  fixtures  are  being 
examined,  lest  the  odor  of  peppermint  ad- 
hering to  him  might  mislead  in  the  exami- 
nation: Should  the  odor  be  detected  com- 
ing up  through  a  basin  it  would  indicate 
that  the  seal  of  the  trap  is  not  preserved. 
Any  fluid  substance  of  a  pungent  and  dif- 
fusible odor,  such  as  penny-royal,  ether, 
etc.,  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  although 
the  more  persistent  the  odor  the  more 
effective  the  substance  will  be.  Having 
discovered  defects  as  revealed  by  the  test 
applied,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of  a  reliable  plumber, 
whose  work  should  not  be  considered 
finished  until  another  application  of  the 
test  fails  to  reveal  any  defect. 

The  direct  jointing  of  lead  to  iron  pipe 
is  considered  bad  plumbing,  as  the  lead  is 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  force  used 
in  calking  a  joint,  and  the  use  of  putty  or 
cement  will  prove  defective,  as  when  the 
material  becomes  dry  it  is  liable  to  crack, 
and  thus  form  little  fissures  through 
which  air  from  the  waste-pipe  will  escape. 
When,  therefore,  a  lead  pipe  is  to  be  con- 
nected to  an  iron  one,  a  short  piece  of 
brass  pipe  or  ferrule  is  used  (Fig.  4),  one 
end  of  which  may  be  calked  to  the  iron 
and  the  other  connected  to  the  lead  pipe 
by  what  is  called  a  wiped  joint.  This 
makes  a  connection  always  reliable;  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  inter- 
est of  good  health  nothing  short  of  the 
best  plumbing  should  be  accepted,  and 
that  plumbers  are  human  and  their  work 
will  bear  to  be  watched  with  a  view  to  see 
that  each  part  is  well  and  properly  done. 
E.  H,  Janes,  Af.D. 


A  BROKEN  FAN. 

I 

Anrestrcss  mine,  in  tlie  gilded  frame.  t 

From    vimr  linie-di mined    canvas   smLl!!^    ^ 
tlnwn, 
This  fan  I  h-ild  is  ilie  very  same, 

A^  ihal  *m  the  breast  of  your  satin  gown. 
I  J. 
^^Kiaiiit  in  vnporous  ru.T  you  stand. 

And  >MLir  fan  of  silk  and  ivory  hold, 
L)t»  yuu  wonriff  lo  !iee  it  within  my  haiid, 

\\  ith  its  grievous  break  of  a  century  old? 
[IK 
Ihiw  ramc  yuur  ivory  fan  to  break  ? 

And  uhv  did  you  keep  it  broken  so? 
\\',i<  It  f"ir  pertwi^iiied  gallants'  sake. 

Who  crumbled  to  a:>iies,  long  ago  ? 
w 
Sm»)]l  lieantiftil  head,  erect  and  proud, 

< )[]  sU  ndt-r  nei  k,  like  a  lily  set. 
[  Jii]  VKU  furtive  turn,  a^  he  walked  and  lx)wed. 

With  some  one  else  in  the  minuet? 

V. 

Diri  y  Ki  fiiM  mure  tit  fully  as  he  sjx)ke. 
Ann  v^^l]^  Heaven -blue  e)nes  grow  strange'v 
dim  ? 
riirl  \nij  fuil  to  see  when  the  ivorv' broke. 
TliMiii^h  Viiu  looked  at  the  spangles — noiai 
htm  ? 

vr. 
(Mcai-i^re.it-i^randfaiher,  near  her  hung. 
With  .an](|Lje  c<iat  and  powdered  hair. 
\Vj-  11  V'ju.  I  vvonder.  ^ay  and  young. 
Wiiit  whisj^ered  then  beside  her  chair? 

VI  L 

( >t  was  it  ansither — (dhe  or  dead  ? 

Was  ihrre  a.  story  you  never  knew  ? 
[mt  whv  siiould  ijie  care,  when  you  were 
W[.d, 
Tu  ucLisure  the  fan — when  she  had  you? 
^  1 1 1 . 
S};e  s  wea:  inj^^  her  cool  patrician  stare, 
f-iirlnddin^    my  eyes  her  face  to 
scan  : — 
Hm  ynn   had  your  tremors,  lady  fair. 
\Vhen  yon   htid  away  this   broken 
fan  ' 

.  !/rm'e  Ste^cr   Winston. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

^^  /VAY</<ftfr  friends!"  said  the  hostess, 
1 V I  with  a  ghastly  show  of  vivacity, 
yet  a  certain  assumption  of  the  authority  of 
her  office  not  to  be  gainsaid.  "  In  the  name 
of  my  dearest  foe, — to  wit,  my  Idiosyn- 
crasy,— I  must  entreat  you  to  speak  singly. 
All  this  is  too  interesting  to  lose,  and  I  am 
not  quite  an  Elizabeth  Tudor,  who  could 
dictate  two — or  was  it  six  ? — letters  at  once 
to  as  many  secretaries.  I  can  listen  to  but 
one  at  a  time.  What  were  you  saying, 
my  dear  Jane,  about  two  ways  of  pronounc- 
ing Mrs,  Dumaresque's  name  ?  How  very, 
very  droll!" 

It  was  a  master-stroke,  but  she  could 
fight  no  longer  in  ambush.  Her  labored 
liveliness,  the  shrill  break  in  her  laugh,  and 
her  over-acted  ease  betrayed  sinister  design. 
A  red  cloud  swept  over  Karen's  face  and, 
in  passing,  took  all  the  color  with  it.  Mrs. 
Gillette  leaned  her  head  against  the  cush- 
ioned back  of  her  chair,  her  eyelids  quiver- 
ing and  lips  a  leaden-blue;  Mr.  Romeyn's 
eyes  shone  suddenly  and  wrathfuUy;  Gem 
instinctively  nestled  her  head  against  her 
friend. 

Mrs.  Cameron  remained  Gibraltar.  Her 
voice  was  incisive  and  frosty. 

"  I  was  saying  that  Mrs.  Demarack  is 
singular  in  pronouncing  her  name  as  she 
does.  But  a  stranger  freak  of  fancy  would 
be  to  pronounce  D,u,m,a,r,e,s,q,u,e,  KaneT 
No  explosion  ensued  upon  the  projection 
of  the  shell.  Mystification,  pure  and 
simple,  appeared  in  every  face  except  her 
daughter's  and  her  cousin's.  Karen  con- 
tinued to  look  directly  at  her,  with  the  air 
of  one  courteously  awaiting  further  infor- 
mation. Her  effrontery  provoked  plainer 
speech.  The  woman  of  affairs  cast  away 
the  foil,  and  laid  hold  of  the  honest  broad- 
sword. 

**  Ladies  and  gentlemen!"  facing  them 
as  from  the  platform,  "  you  are  gathered 
here  this  evening  for  a  purpose.  I,  for  one, 
will  be  partaker  in  no  man's — much  less 
woman's — sins.  Desperate  diseases  re- 
quire   prompt   and    unsparing    measures. 


Yet,  had  not  those  connected  with  me  by 
blood  and  affection  been  made  the  Victims 
of  the  Machinations  I  feel  myself  called 
upon  by  Conscience  and  Providence  to  ex- 
pose, 1  might  have  held  my  peace  even 
from  good.  I  call  upon  the  person  who 
has  passed  herself  off,  and  been  passed  off 
by  Her  Mother  " — yet  more  cuttingly — "  as 
a  Widow,  to  tell  me,  in  your  hearing, 
whether  she  did,  or  did  not,  elope  with 
Another  Man  from  her  husband,  eight  years 
ago.  Also,  if  the  Said  Husband,  having 
exchanged  the  Name  she  had  dishonored 
for  that  of  Kane,  did,  or  did  not,  visit  her 
within  a  week,  to  implore  her  to  join  him 
in  an  application  for  a  Divorce,  that  she 
might  marry  the  Partner  of  her  Flight — or 
perhaps  yet  Another  Man!  No  Heroics,  T 
beg.  Madam!" — in  precisely  the  tone  she 
had  known  to  strike  dumb  the  "  bad  sub- 
ject "  of  Orphan  Asylum  or  Reform  School. 
"  I  demand  a  Categorical  Answer — *  Yes  ' 
or  *  No ' — to  my  questions." 

With  gentle  hands  that  were  yet  like 
steel,  Karen  put  aside  the  soft  clinging  of 
Gem's  arms,  drew  herself  to  her  full  height, 
and  looked  down  upon  her  accuser.  She 
lifted  her  hand  before  speaking. 

"You  shall  have  it!     No!" 

The  scene  that  followed  could  never  be 
described  by  any  of  the  actors.  When  the 
bloody  mist  cleared  from  Karen's  vision, 
and  the  alarm  bells  ceased  to  deafen  her 
ears,  Gem  was  kneeling  by  her,  her  face 
buried  in  the  folds  of  her  ch^erone's 
gown,  and  sobbing  convulsively;  Bertie 
held  one  of  Mrs.  Dumaresque's  hands,  and 
Mrs.  Dale  the  other;  Mr.  Wilkes  was  shak- 
ing hands  with  Mrs.  Gillette,  and  his  wife 
was  patting  Karen's  shoulder  as  she  would 
soothe  a  terrified,  good  child. 

Emmett's  voice,  deep  with  indignation, 
silenced  the  clamor  of  tongues. 

"  1  demand,"  and,  as  he  secured  a  hear- 
ing, "  I  demandy  since  allusion  has  been 
made  to  my  wife,  that  this  matter  be  sifted 
to  the  bottom.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  the 
horrible  injustice  done  by  what  we  have 
been  forced  to  hear,  to  one  of  the  noblest, 
truest,  purest  women  the  Judge  of  all  ever 
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allowed  to  suffer  for  the  sin  of  another, — 
1  should  be  beneath  the  contempt  of  any 
one  here  if  I  did  not  insist  upon  an  ex- 
planation of  the  monstrous  charge  brought 
against  her  by  Mrs.  Morgan's  mother." 

With  a  little  cry,  Clara  shut  out  with  her 
hands  the  sight  of  the  face  transfigured  out 
of  the  likeness  she  knew,  by  suppressed 
fury.  .It  was  as  unfamiliar  and  dreadful  as 
the  roughened  tone  that  smote  her  like  a 
blow. 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  about  to'  speak,  her 
stony  orbs  unwinking  under  his  blazing 
glance,  when  Captain  Dale  came  forward. 
His  fine  features  were  expressive  of  sin- 
cere concern,  but  he  spoke  with  gentle 
dignity. 

"  One  moment,  if  you  please,"  bowing 
to  Mrs.  Cameron  before  addressing  Em- 
mett.  **  May  I  suggest  that  Mrs.  Gillette 
and  Mrs.  Dumaresque  be  permitted  to 
retire  ?  It  is  surely  needless  to  subject 
them  to  further  pain." 

Mrs.  Gillette  did  not  take  his  proffered 
arm.     She  searched  his  face  anxiously. 

"  If  I  go,  who  will  vindicate  my  child  ?" 
said  the  feeble  voice.  "  She  has  only  me. 
Nobody  else  knows  all." 

Ten  minutes  had  done  ten  .years'  work 
upon  her.  Her  eyes  were  sunken,  her  lips 
of  a  purplish  pallor. 

**  I  will!"  Emmett's  voice  rang  out  de- 
fiantly. 

"And  I!"  responded  Captain  Dale, 
quietly  impressive.  "  Major  Kane  is  my 
friend.  I  am  in  his  confidence.  Mrs.  Dale 
and  I  will  go  up  to  your  room  with  you." 

The  mother  arose  obediently.  As  Karen 
would  have  followed,  Gem  flung  herself 
upon  her  neck. 

"  O  my  darling!  my  darling!  that  look 
on  your  face  breaks  my  heart.  And  to 
think  that  you  should  have  been  so  hurt 
here,  here!  You  know  I  would  lay  down 
my  life  to  undo  it  all.  Nothing  and  no- 
body, not  all  the  iron-hearted,  murderous- 
tongued  saints  in  the  universe,  could  make 
me  believe  anything  against  you,  my  love! 
my  beauty!  my  poor,  poor  dear!" 

She  was  crying  bitterly,  and  the  Wilkes 
sisters  wept  in  sympathy. 

Karen  lifted  the  pretty  young  head  from 
her  bosom,  and  looked  into  the  rain- 
drenched  face  with  a  smile  too  mournfully 
sweet  for  tears. 

"  I  never  doubted  you,  sweetheart.  I 
never  can  doubt  you!  May  the  dear  God 
bless  you  for  what  you  have  been  to  me!" 


She  pressed  her  lips  to  the  pure  forehead 
and  trembling  lips,  kissed  the  cheeb  of 
the  weeping  sisters,  and  left  the  room  witi 
Mrs.  Dale. 

"  Highly  theatrical!"  sneered  Mrs.  Qe- 
eron,  coolly,  her  eyes  upon  the  cIosibi 
door. 

**  The  drama  is  of  your  selcctioe. 
Madam!"  retorted  her  son-in-law,  hotly. 

*'  I  think" — Mr.  Romeyn  spoke  for  tbe 
first  time  since  the  recitation  of  "  Lasa' 
— "  we  would  do  well  not  to  discuss  tlm 
matter  in  Captain  Dale's  absence.  He  ks. 
unless  I  mistake,  the  key  to  the  mystery. 
He  asked  me  to  wait  for  him  here." 

Mrs.  Cameron  unrolled  her  hempen  net- 
work. Her  inscrutable  visage,  if  it  said 
aught,  told  of  immeasurable  reserves  of 
will.  If  weaker  natures  elected  to  dash 
themselves  into  froth  and  spume  agaimt 
her  bulwarks,  they  had  only  themselves  to 
blame.  Nobody  else  looked  up  or  moved 
until  the  major  reappeared  without  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Gillette  had  had  a  fainting- 
fit upon  reaching  her  room,  and  he  had 
summoned  a  physician  sojourning  in  the 
hotel.  The  patient  had  revived,  but  was 
still  so  ill  that  Mrs.  Dale  thought  it  wise 
not  to  leave  Mrs.  Dumaresque  alone  with 
her. 

"  I  regret,  unspeakably,  the  necessity  for 
repeating  what  my  old  comrade,  Major 
Kane,  confided  to  me  on  the  last  night  rf 
his  stay  with  me,"  he  continued.  "  Until 
then,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  leading  events 
of  his  domestic  life." 

He  stood  upon  the  rug  at  one  endof  tbc 
hearth,  his  arm  on  the  mantel,  having  de- 
clined Mrs.  Manly 's  offer  of  a  chair  as 
pointedly  as  was  consistent  with  his  invari- 
able courtesy, — an  action  that  classed  hiiB, 
in  Mrs.  Cameron's  mind,  with  the  benight- 
ed and  enslaved  masculine  opposition. 

"  I  have  no  more  inclination  than  others 
present  to  prolong  a  story  for  which  most 
of  us  were  totally  unprepared." 

Involuntarily  Bertie  glanced  at  his  scar- 
red knuckles,  and  alight  burst  uponGera's 
mind. 

"  I  could  have  gone  down  upon  ray 
knees,  then  and  there,  and  kissed  them, 
court-plaster  and  all!"  she  said,  many 
months  later,  when  her  suspicions  as  lo 
the  cause  in  which  he  had  dealt  the  blow 
were  verified.  "  I  was  certain  that  vile 
wretch,  whose  impudent  grin  I  shall  never 
forget,  had  slandered  the  sweet  angel,  and 
you  had  knocked  the  words  back  downhii 
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throat.     I  am  glad  I  happened  to  see  how 
cleverly  you  did  it!" 

Now,  her  fast-returning  tears  blotted  out 
everything,  even  Captain  Dale's  face,  while 
he  told  his  story. 

"  Mrs.    Dumaresque's   husband   was  an 
officer  in  the   United  States  army,  and  I 
have  heard,  a   remarkably  ha\^dsome,  ac- 
complished,  and    fascinating   man.      She 
loved  him  so  passionately,  and  trusted  him 
so  fully,  that  his  elopement  with  the  wife 
of  his  most  intimate  friend — then.  Captain 
Thomas  Kane  Scott — now.  Major  Thomas 
Scott  Kane — was  a  complete  surprise.    She 
had  been  married  but  four  years.    She  came 
home  to  her  mother,  and  has   remained 
with    her    ever    since.      For  five    out    of 
the  six  years  of  her  virtual  widowhood  she 
lived   in  the  strictest  seclusion.     At  Mrs. 
Gillette's  request,  she  had  altered  the  pro- 
nunciation of  her  name  as  a  partial  screen 
against  idle  and  malicious  curiosity.      It 
was  also  to  gratify  her  mother  that  she 
mingled    again,    by     degrees,   in    society. 
Mrs.  Gillette  has  resided  for  seven  years 
in   New  York  City,  where  her  daughter's 
sad   history  was  less  likely  to  be  known 
than  in   a  gossiping    college-town.      Her 
talents,  her  beauty,  her  wonderful  magnetic 
power  have  been  used  for  others*  happi- 
ness.     Her  successes  in  the  social  world 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  love  and 
admiration  she  inspires  among  the  suffer- 
ing poor,  to  whom  is  given  most  of  the  time 
she  can  spare  from  her  mother. 

"  Captain  Dumaresque  resigned  his  com- 
mission to  save  himself  from  expulsion 
from  the  corps  he  had  disgraced.  When 
Miss  Gillette  married  him,  she  refused  to 
have  her  handsome  fortune  settled  upon 
herself.  Upon  this,  he  is  now  living 
abroad  with  Mrs.  Scott.  His  wife  has  been 
urged  to  apply  for  a  divorce,  but  she  will 
not  listen  to  the  suggestion.  She  holds 
that  death  alone  can  dissolve  a  marriage. 
She  goes  further,  and  declares  that  nothing 
but  death  can  absolve  her  from  obligation 
to  love  her  husband.  She  told  Major 
Kane  last  week  that  should  Captain  Du- 
maresque come  back  to  her,  now,  and  pro- 
fess penitence,  she  would  follow  him  to  the 
world's  end.  I  do  not  comment  upon  this. 
Hers  is,  perhaps,  an  exceptionally  constant 
nature,  as  well  as  exceptionally  strong. 

"  Major  Kane  came  to  Mackinac,  not 
knowing  that  she  was  here.  He  recog- 
nized her  the  night  of  his  arrival,  but  left 
the  Island  next  morning,  without  speaking 


to  her,  for  a  week's  fishing  at  *  The  Snows.* 
Their  encounter  at  Fort  Holmes  was  ac- 
cidental. She  covered  his  embarassment 
as  only  she  can  relieve  the  awkwardness  of 
a  false  position.  He  sought  an  interview, 
a  day  or  two  later,  during  which  he  argued 
the  expediency  of  an  application  for  di- 
vorce on  her  part,  that  she  might  be  free 
in  fact  as  in  feeling,  and  permit  Dumar- 
esque to  marry  Mrs.  Scott.  Kane's  is  a 
tender  heart,  but  his  wife's  faithless- 
ness has  sensibly  abated  his  love.  He 
pities  her,  and  would  let  her  misconduct 
be  forgotten  by  the  world.  While  the 
partner  of  her  flight  remains  legally  bound 
to  another  woman,  it  would  avail  nothing 
toward  this  end  were  Mrs.  Scott  to  be  di- 
vorced. A  warm  debate  took  place  be- 
tween Kane  and  Mrs  Dumaresque,  in 
which  he  failed  to  alter  her  views.  Lest 
her  mother  should  suspect  in  whose  com- 
pany she  had  been,  and  the  matter  of  their 
talk,  she  made  haste,  after  parting  with  him, 
to  change  her  dress  and  show  herself  in  the 
drawing-room  as  usual. 

**  *  The  bravest,  best,  deepest-hearted 
woman  I  ever  knew!'  Kane  said  to  me,  in 
telling  at  length  what  I  have  condensed. 
*  But  while  her  husband  lives,  and  she 
is  not  formally  separated  from  him,  she  is 
a  target  for  cruel  shafts.  She  cannot  hide 
forever  behind  an  assumed  name.  Her 
position  is  unnatural  and  painful.  It  will 
become  dangerous  some  day. 

"  I  recalled  the  remark  to-night,  when  I 
caught  a  few  words  spoken  by  a  knot  of 
waiters  as  I  passed  through  the  rotunda. 
They  prepared  n^  for  the  behavior  of  those 
who  were  proud,  twenty-four  hours  ago,  to 
be  numbered  among  Mrs.  Dumaresque's 
acquaintances.  A  woman  stopped  me  on 
the  stairs  just  now  to  say  that  she  *  had 
seen  Mrs.  Dale  in  the  hall,  in  company 
with  that  Mrs.  Dumaresque,  and  to  warn 
me,  as  a  friend,  that  she  was  a  horrid  im- 
postor and  unscrupulous  adventuress.'  I 
answered  her^  but  all  of  us  combined  can- 
not stay  the  tide  of  scandal." 

"  I  have  known  Karen  Gillette  since  I 
was  sixteen  years  old — ^  boy  in  the  gram- 
mar school,"  said  Emmett,  hoarsely.  **  My 
own  sister  is  not  dearer  to  me,  nor  my 
wife's  honor  more  sacred  than  hers.  Where 
did  you  pick  up  this  infernal  pack  of  lies?" 

He  wheeled  savagely  upon  his  majestic 
mamma-in-law,  roused  out  of  all  semblance 
of  respect  by  what  he  had  heard,  and  by 
reminiscence. 
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Gibraltar  was  dry  and  composed,  when 
everything  else  of  feminine  mould  in  the 
room  was  trembling  into  tears. 

"The  woman  who  puts  herself  in  an 
equivocal  position  should  be  ready  to'  sus- 
tain the  consequences  of  her  misdemean- 
or," she  enunciated.  "  Your  sisterly  inti- 
mate, Mrs.  Dewarack,  cannot  hope  to  be  an 
exception  to  every  rule.  Had  the  appear- 
ance of  evil  been  avoided  by  her  and  her 
mother,  we  should  have  been  spared  the 
very  disagreeable  revelations  of  this  even- 
ing. Regrets  are  useless.  The  only  thing 
left  for  us  to  do  is  to  drop  the  matter,  for 
the  present,  and  bid  Mrs.  Manly  good 
night.  She  has  had  altogether  too  much 
excitement  for  one  so  delicate." 

This  was  obvious.  Fan,  smelling-salts, 
and  a  stout  will  had  scarcely  sufficed  to 
maintain  a  passable  degree  of  composure  in 
the  occupant  of  the  sofa.  At  this  direct 
allusion  to  her  health,  she  began  to  sob  and 
giggle  in  alternate  convulsions  of  strangu- 
lation. 

"  Hysterics!"  cried  practical  Mrs.  Wilkes, 
and  a  mandatory  flourish  of  her  hand  sent 
the  men  to  the  door. 

"  She  shoo-ed  us  out  like  a  flock  of 
he-ens,  be  Jawve!"  Bertie  reported  subse- 
quently to  Mrs.  Dale.  "  I  made  the  fastest 
time,  being  a  li-ight  weight,  but  none  of  us 
stood  upon  the  order  of  our  going.  We 
went  at  o-once — don't  you  know  ?" 

The  agitated  patient  was  left  to  ether 
and  to  Fanny, — the  latter  having  been 
sought  far  and  diligently  before  she  was 
found  promenading  the  cliff,  in  company 
with  the  jaunty  mulatto — and  Gem,  white 
and  sad,  was  making  her  arrangements  to 
sleep  on  the  sofa,  when  Mrs.  Cameron  and 
Clara  sought  the  upper  story. 

At  her  own  door  the  daughter  wavered. 

"  Mamma!"  she  whispered,  fearfully. 
"  Emmett  may  be  up  soon.  I  am  positive- 
ly afraid  to  meet  him!  What  ought  I  to 
tell  him  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  we  are 
mistaken,  after  all  ?" 

"  Mistaken!"  Mrs.  Cameron  disdained 
concealment.  The  chest  baritone  ren- 
dered the  syllables  roundly.  "  Only  in  sup- 
posing that  three  honest  women  could  out- 
general such  an  adept  in  deceit.  I  disbe- 
lieve every  word  of  that  tale.  Captain 
Dale  did  not  dare  repeat  it  in  his  wife's 
hearing.  That  was  why  she  was  left  up- 
stairs. The  Creature  has  them  all  in  her 
toils." 

The  door  opened  abruptly  and  widely 


from  within.  Emmett  accosted  his  life 
in  the  accent  of  a  master. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  you,  Clara!  Gox 
night,  Mrs.  Cameron!" 

Gibraltar  heard  the  key  turn  inthelcirL 
and  paused,  almost  persuaded  by  dignuy 
and  maternal  devotion  to  knock  and  fores 
a  third  into  their  counsels.  Prudence  pre- 
vailed; but  the  hatchet  Emmett  had  A% 
up  and  flung  was  never  buried. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Emmett  set  a  chair  for  his  wife,  and  on? 
for  himself  in  front  of  it.  His  face  i^a 
rigid,  and  Clara  noted  what  she  had  nevs 
seen  until  now, — that  his  lower  jaw  pro- 
jected slightly  beyond  the  upper.  It  gave 
him  an  expression  of  fierce  resolve  out  <i 
keeping  with  her  preconceived  ideas  of  h:^ 
character.  She  was  not  really  afraid  oi 
him,  although  she  had  said  so  to  her 
mother,  but  there  was  a  sense  of  stranger- 
hood  quite  as  oddly  oppressive. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  magisterially  calm,  "I 
am  ready  to  hear  how  my  wife  happened  to 
be  mixed  up  in  this  diabolically  dirty  affir. 
That  it  was  a  plan,  deliberately  laid,  m 
that  Mrs.  Manly's  invitation  to  us  was  a 
part  of  it,  is  apparent  to  all  of  us  who  is- 
nocently  helped  to  carry  it  out.  You  were 
in  there  with  those  two  women,  a  tacit  ac- 
complice— unless  you  can  protest,  as  Gta 
did,  that  you  were  not  taken  into  corr 
fidence.  Whose  brewing  was  the  devil's 
broth  ?  And  why  must  your  niotbes 
undertake  to  stir  it  ?" 

The  Jane  Cameron  spirit  asserted  itself 
in  the  listener.  Coarseness  was  insolenrt 
The  resemblance  to  her  mother  was  ap- 
palling as  she  pushed  her  chair  a  fwt 
further  away,  and,  with  flattened  back  ani 
level  chin,  looked  squarely  into  his  eyes. 
Her  tone  had  the  sustained  timbre  of  the 
Pride  of  Lisbon. 

"  You  are  choice  in  your  expressions. 
When  you  remember  that  you  are  a  gentle- 
man, and  I  a  lady,  I  will  answer  you." 

"  You  will  answer  me  nmv  1 "  His  cliia 
was  more  prominent,  and  the  shallow  hard- 
ness of  his  voice  more  perceptible.  Other- 
wise, he  gave  no  sign  of  increasing  excite- 
ment. "The  whole  house  is  seething  and 
fuming  with  this  detestable  stuff;  and  I 
will  know  who  is  responsible  for  it.  Assure 
as  I  am  an  honest  man,  who  is  pledged  bv 
every  law  of  right  and  honor  to  right  a 
slandered  woman,  I  believe  your  mother 
set  the  devilish  machinery  going." 
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"  Profanity  and  vulgarity  are  so  new  to 
me  that  I  may  be  excused  for  insisting 
upon  a  different  approach  to  the  subject," 
maintained  Mrs.  Cameron's  pupil,  stonily. 

"If  you  do  not  wish  to  provoke  real 
profanity,  you  would  better  be  direct  and 
truthful.  As  to  vulgarity,  it  has  never 
been  my  ill-fortune  to  listen  to  grosser  in- 
decency than  was  served  out  to  a  mixed 
company  this  evening  by  Mrs.  Cameron." 

Clara  was  an  upright  woman,  and  a  loyal 
child  to  the  Model  upon  which  she  had 
fashioned  herself.  Upon  this  exceedingly 
broad  hint  she  spake,  diction  and  manner 
reflecting  credit  upon  her  preceptress. 

Without  blenching, — even  gaining  spirit 
as  she  rehearsed  her  wrongs, — she  went 
over,  in  order,  the  proofs  of  Mrs.  Dumar- 
esque's  guilty  manceuvres,and  his  weakness, 
to  her  husband's  face,  from  the  first  ex- 
change of  glances  between  balcony  arfd 
piazza,  to  the  present  hour,  when  he  stood 
arrayed  as  Karen's  sworn  champion  against 
his  wife  and  her  GoD-fearing  mother. 


She  told  the  oft-conned  story  well,  and 
he  heard  it  in  profound  silence.  Only  a 
transient  gleam  in  the  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
face,  and  one  purple,  throbbing  vein  be- 
tween the  brows,  revealed  emotion.  He 
neither  hindered  nor  helped  the  narration. 
She  had  fair  swing  and,  so  far  as  natural 
indications  went,  patient  audience. 

When  she  ceased  to  speak,  he  got  up, 
walked  once  slowly  across  the  room, his  hand 
to  his  chin,  as  if  buried  in  deep  thought. 
Returning,  he  stood  by  the  chimney,  look- 
ing curiously  down  at  her, — such  mixture 
of  sorrowful  incredulity,  amazement,  and 
stern  displeasure  in  his  gaze  as  nerved  her 
to  prepare  for  an  outburst.  She  stirred 
restlessly  in  her  chair. 

"  Well !"  in  her  mother's  best  tone. 
"Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer  ?  A 
stare,  however  expressive  and  long,  can 
hardly  be  accepted  as  rebutting  evidence." 

**  And  this  is  my  wife  !  "  He  said  it  hol- 
lowly, as  in  a  dream.  "  This  is  my  wife  ! 
We  were  married  a  little  over  a  month  ago  !" 
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He  turned  away  abruptly,  jerked  open 
the  shutters,  and  stepped  out  upon  the 
balcony. 

The  band  was  playing  in  the  Casino, 
some  hundreds  of  feet  away,  but  Clara 
could  distinguish  the  air: — 

••  O  fair  Dove  !     O  fond  Dove  ! 
O  Dove  with  the  white,  white  breast !" 

As  upon  the  night  of  the  thunder-storm, 
the  beat  of  feet  upon  the  floor,  the  hum  of 
voices,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  night-wind, 
made  up  a  rhythmic  accompaniment  to 
the  old  sad  tune. 

In  the  miserable  mechanical  way  in 
which  the  mind  toys  with  trifles  in  supreme 
moments,  she  found  herself  recalling  the 
words  in  following  the  comet  that  ren- 
dered the  theme: — 

"My  love  he  stood  at   ray  right  hand. 
His  eyes  were  grave  and  sweet." 

As  Emmett*s  eyes  would  never  be  again 
\oher! 

A  sob  strangled  her,  but  she  would 
not  give  it  vent.  She  had  done  no 
wrong.  The  Searcher  of  hearts  knew  the 
righteousness  of  her  cause  and  the  integrity 
of  her  intentions.  Her  husband,  and  not 
she,  was  the  one  who  should  sue  for  pardon. 

He  came  back  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
gone  out.  He  left  the  window  open,  and 
the  music  wailed  in  after  him. 

"  I  will  take  your  indictments  in  order." 
Standing,  as  before,  by  the  hearth,  he  spoke 
sternlv;  his  eyes  were  pitiless. 

'*  First :  Mrs.  Dumaresque  was  startled 
at  seeing  me  on  that  first  day.  We  had 
not  met  in  eight  years.  All  that  she  had 
suffered  in  that  time  surged  in  upon  her  in 
the  surprise  of  the  recognition.  Nor  did 
she  wish  that  I  should  refer  in  others' 
hearing  to  her  unhappy  marriage,  or  ask 
questions  as  to  her  change  of  name. 

"  Second :  She  told  me  on  the  way  to  St. 
Ignace  that  she  was  separated  from  her 
husband;  that  he  had  left  her  and  would, 
never  return.  The  story  was  not  known  to 
new  acquaintances,  and  she  dreaded  dis- 
cussion of  it  arid  heartless  gossip.  But  she 
asked  me  to  tell  you  all  she  had  confided 
to  me.  She  said  you  looked  like  a  woman 
whose  discretion  could  be  trusted.  I 
thought  it  safer  not  to  speak  of  the  sad 
complication  for  a  while.  If  questions 
were  put  to  you,  you  had  nothing  to  con- 
ceal, nothing  to  embarrass  your  answers. 
As  to  the  disguise  of  name  and  the  cur- 
tained episode  in  her  life,  she  was  right,  as 


usual,  I  said.  Even  my  wife,  while  sht 
was  a  model  of  discretion,  might  find  i: 
difficult  to  parry  the  catechism  of  hote- 
gossips,  were  half  the  history,  and  nm  ai; 
known.  Some  day,  when  you  and  she  h«i 
become  the  fast  friends  I  hoped  you  to^ 
be,  she  could  tell  you  her  story  in  her  ovi 
way.     I  believed  you  would  prefer  this,     i 

"  Third  :  My  remark  upon  her  wedding- 
ring  and  her  reply  need  no  comment  after  j 
what  Captain  Dale  has  said  of  Mrs.  Ds- 
maresque*s  peculiar  views  on  the  sabjea 
of  divorce.  ' 

^^  Fourth:  As  to  the  many  admiring  glances 
I  have  bent  upon  her,  and  my  open  enjoy- 
ment of  her  society,  my  frequent  allusioiis 
to  college  days  and  our  old  intimacy,  mr 
appeals  to  her  for  legend  and  song  aad 
recitation,  and  my  applause  of  the  same- 
all  this  was  as  frank  as  it  was  innocent  To 
her  I  am  a  boy  who  reminds  her  of  eaiiier 
and  happier  days.  That  is  my  only  claia 
upon  her  regard.  Nothing  could  make 
this  clearer  to  the  mind  of  either  of  ui 
The  affection  I  have  for  her  is  precisely  the 
same  in  kind  that  I  feel  for  Mrs.  Gillette. 

"  Fifth :  I  turned  deadly  pale  when  I 
had  made  her  horse  rear,  and  put  her  is 
peril  of  her  life.  What  man  would  not- 
even  had  the  woman  endangered  by  his 
carelessness  been  his  maiden  aunt,  or**— 
a  sardonic  smile  distorting  his  handsome 
face — "  his  mother-in-law  ? 

**  So  much  for  defence.  Now  for  recriini- 
nation.  Mrs.  Gillette  is  the  victim  of  i 
disease  that  must  end  fatally.  Any  shock 
or  excitement  may  make  this  end  immi- 
nent. She  is  extremely  ill  this  moment- 
so  ill  that  Mrs.  Dale  and  Mrs.  Wilkes  wil! 
not  leave  her  room  to-night.  You— and 
your  mother — ^aided  and  abetted  by  your 
silly  cousin,  have  probably  done  one  inno- 
cent woman  to  her  death.  You  have  cer- 
tainly blasted  the  reputation  of  another  as 
innocent,  and  whose  sorrows  should  hare 
won  you  to  sympathy,  even  if  none  of  yoc 
are  capable  of  appreciating  her  heroism, 
her  filial  devotion,  and  the  blameless,  bene- 
ficent life  of  a  true  Christian.  The  mantle 
of  pious  charity  would  seem  to  be  out  of 
fashion  in  your  church." 

The  gibe  stung  bitterly. 

"  Until  the  matter  was  mentioned  in 
Mrs.  Manly's  room  to-night,  not  one  of  Qs 
three  dropped  a  word  derogatory  to  Mrs. 
Dumaresque,  in  the  hearing  of  a  fourth 
person.  Mamma  is  incapable  of  such  con- 
duct as  you  impute  to  her  I" 
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Regardless  of  the  torrent  of  tears  that 
welled  up  with  the  denial,  he  bowed  ironi- 
cally. 

**  To  Mrs.  Cameron's  daughter,  I  can 
only  say  in  reply,  that  hotel-talk  freely 
quotes  that  worthy  lady  and  Mrs.  Manly 
as  authority  for  the  most  damaging  stories 
afloat  concerning  Mrs.  Dumaresque,  and 
gives  them  credit  for  unmasking  a  cunning 
conspiracy  against  the  peace  and  purity  of 
fashionable  society  !  Unless  I  add  that 
every  charge  brought  forward  by  Mrs. 
Cameron  this  evening  was  retailed  to  Ber- 
tie Gates,  two  or  three  hours  before  we 
heard  it,  by  a  dissolute  fellow  of  the  baser 
sort,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  cited  as  endorser. 
Bertie  knocked  the  liar  down,  but  I  shall 
make  it  my  business  to  see  him  in  the 
morning,  and  repeat  the  lesson." 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  !'*  holding  up  a 
white,  agonized  face.  "  Ask  mamma— ask 
Mrs.  Manly — if  we  did  not  agree  that  noth- 
ing should  be  underhanded,  that  every 
chance  should  be  given  Mrs.  Dumaresque 
for  self-defence — *' 

"  Consistent  with  the  indulgence  of  a 
lady-like  taste  for  carrion.  I  do  not  doubt 
it.  Nor  the  rectitude  of  your  motives.  If 
.  this  end  has  been  brought  about  with  the 
best  intentions,  Heaven  save  me  from 
becoming  the  object  of  deliberate  wrong- 
doing !  Don't  sit  up  for  me  !  1  am  going 
out  for  a  walk.  Probably  a  long  one.  I 
could  not  sleep." 

All  this  had  passed  so  quickly  that  Clara, 
hearkening  to  the  echoes  of  his  departing 
footsteps,  lost  them  in  the  refrain  the  cor- 
net was  still  playing  :  — 

"  O  fair  Dove!     O  fond  Dove! 
O  Dove  with  the  white,  white  breast!" 

The  house  was  still ;  the  wind  brought 
to  her  open  window  the  wash  of  the  waves 
on  the  shingles,  when,  weary  and  sick,  she 
threw  herself,  yet  in  her  evening  dress, 
upon  her  pillow,  still  hearkening  vainly  for 
feet  that  came  not  all  the  night. 

Emmett  watched  out  the  dark  hours,  and 
saw  the  day  break  in  pearl  and  topaz  and 
rose-color,  lying  prone  under  the  balsam- 
covert  upon  the  ledge  where  he  and  his 
bride  had  read  Anne  "  for  three  beatific 
hours  one  golden,  balmy  afternoon  "  in 
the  second  quarter  of  their  honeymoon. 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

More  wonderful  things  are  happening 
every  day  than   that   1   should  have  met 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gates  upon  their  wedding 
tour  last  summer. 

Nor  was  it  extraordinary  that  they  took 
in  Mackinac  during  the  two  months*  trip 
that  extended  over  two  thirds  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  strange  element  of  the  "  happening  " 
was  that  we  ran  full  against  one  another 
at  the  base  of  Friendship's  Altar,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  famous  pedestrian-party 
given  in  Mrs.  Emmett  Morgan's  honor. 

**  It  is  a  pilgrimage,"  Gem  said,  her  ten- 
der blue  eyes  wistful  and  deep  with  mem- 
ories.    "  We  planned  to  be  here  to-day." 

She  wore  a  piquante  sailor-hat,  and  a 
tailor-made  gown  of  the  same  color  she  had 
sported  on  the  day  they  celebrated.  A 
cluster  of  maiden-hair  fern  was  in  her  hand. 
Some  sprays,  selected  from  this,  were  fast- 
ened in  the  side  of  Bertie's  cap. 

"  I  have  matches  and  tinder  in  my 
pocket  for  ma-a-king  afire  in  Scott's  Ca-ave 
— don't  you  know  ?"  observed  the  bride- 
groom. 

His  moustache  had  secured  a  local  habi- 
tation, if  not  a  name  ;  his  cheeks  had  the 
contour  of  a  shapely  pear,  rather  than  the 
cherubic  round  that  used  to  suggest  an 
apple.  The  lithe  figure,  ingenuous  eyes, 
and  boyish  laugh  were  unaltered  ;  but  his 
joyousness  had  a  fuller  ring  than  in  the  days 
of  irresponsible  bachelorhood.  His  be- 
havior to  his  little  wife  was  the  prettiest 
thing  imaginable,  if  I  except  her  reception 
of  his  graceful  devoirs.  One  grew  more 
hopeful  of  the  world's  future  in  beholding 
their  happiness. 

As  we  looked  about  for  a  convenient 
rtsting-place  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
rock,  (rem  quoted  from  the  legend  of  The 
Six  Friends  : — 

"  *  'i'hey  sat  down  upon  fallen  trunks 
and  upon  mossy  stones,  and  talked  long 
and  lovingly  of  what  each  had  felt  and  suf- 
fered, and,  above  all,  done  since  their  last 
parting.'  One  of  the  loveliest  things  we 
have  done  wrs  to  spend  a, whole  fortnight 
with  Her  at  Newport  last  month." 

They  told  nie  all  about  it,  while  we 
lingered  there.  The  golden-green  light 
shivered  upon  Bertie's  bared  blonde  head 
and  flashed  against  the  new  ring  upon 
Gem's  hand.  A  weak,  low  wind  moved 
the  balsam-trees  to  sigh  and  fragrance. 
The  tale  of  the  bright  young  creatures 
who,  in  talking,  now  and  then  touched  the 
gray,  grim  Altar,  as  in  caress,  was  a  duet 
upon  a  theme  dear  to  us  all. 
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TWO  MONTHS  IN  A  STUDENTS  LIFE. 


EN  TANDA 
via  est"  was  our 
motto.  We  did 
not  always  suc- 
ceed; very  sel- 
dom, in  fact,  but 
still  we  kept  on 
trying,  always 
hoping  for  bet- 
ter results. 

Before  I  go 
any  further,  per- 
aps  it  would  be  as  well  to  explain  that 
^adge  and  I  were  two  young  and  verdant 
rt  students,  rusticating  during  our  vaca- 
ion  months  in  one  of  the  quaintest  and 
nost  primitive  spots  on  the  Long  Island 
:oast;  a  place  delightfully  remote  from  the 
noises  and  cries  of  city  streets,  a  place  so 
full  of  lovely  nooks  and  corners  that  nat- 
ure's supply  seemed  inexhaustible  and  our 


own  sketching  powers  poor  and  contempti- 
ble in  comparison.  In  vain  we  finished 
sketches  only  to  throw  them  aside  and  be- 
gin over  again,  but  in  spite  of  all  our  fail- 
ures the  front  of  the  house  soon  presented 
quite  a  bizarre  and  gay  appearance  with 
those  tacked  up  to  dry,  and  many  were  the 
criticisms  (heard  from  our  window)  passed 
upon  "  them  painter  girls "  and  their 
sketches. 

We  boarded  at  one  of  the  dearest,  quaint- 
est old  houses  in  the  village,  to  which  our 
hostess  assured  us  "  artists  always  came," 
a  long,  low,  rambling  two-storied  affair, 
painted  red,  the  paint  now  almost  gone 
with  age,  and  standing  under  the  shadow 
of  an  old  windmill  that  night  and  day 
turned  its  great  sails  with  a  dull,  monoto- 
nous clack-clacking,  which  was  at  first  mad- 
dening, but  lessened  in  sound  as  one  got 
used  to  it. 
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Our  bedroom,  studio,  and  boudoir  all  in 
one,  was  a  long,  low  room  in  the  roof,  with 
funny  sloping  ceilings  that  we  could  almost 
touch  on  tip-toe.  It  had  narrow  little 
windows  framed  in  fresh  white  dimity; 
from  one  we  could  see  the  village  lying  in 
the  sunshine,  the  road  to  the  beach,  the 
few  boarding-houses  and  cottages  scat- 
tered along  its  borders,  and  beyond,  a  long 
line  of  blue  standing  up  darkly  against  the 
sky.  On  stormy  days  we  could  see  a  line 
of  breakers  edging  the  blue  and  a  dash  of 
white  spray  in  the  air.  Towards  the  west, 
our  window  overlooked  the  road  toBridge- 
hanipton,  and  the  long  miles  of  scrub-oaks 
and  pines  bordering  it.  Towards  evening 
myriads  of  crows  flew  over  into  the  pines, 
from  whence  we  could  hear  them  scream- 
ing and  cawing. 

A  great  desire  to  explore  these  same 
pines  took  possession  of  our  souls.  So, 
one  heavenly  Sunday  morning,  we  trans- 
ported ourselves  thither,  with  shawls,  um- 
brellas, and  the  last  interesting  novel,  and 
prepared  ourselves  for  a  blissful  morning. 
We  spread  our  shawls  on  the  fragrant  car- 
pet of  pine  needles;  through  the  trees  the 
sunlight  faintly  filtered  in  upon  us,  the 
crows  screamed  and  cawed  on  the  branches, 
and  from  the  village  the  faint  chime  of 
church  bells  reached  us.  It  was  with  re- 
gret we  tore  ourselves  away  at  dinner-time, 
resolving,  however,  that  our  first  visit 
should  not  be  the  last. 

Our  habitation  soon  began  to  lose  that 
air  of  primitive  cleanliness  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Long  Island  villager.  A  few 
sketches,  a  couple  of  Japanese  fans  pinned 
here  and  there,  soon  altered  the  aspect  of 
the  room.  Festoons  of  sea-weed,  shells, 
drift-wood,  all  were  acceptable,  and  we  re- 
turned each  day  laden  with  treasures,  until 
indeed  it  was  hard  to  find  a  place  for  them. 

We  devised  a  sketching  costume  also, 
that  brought  down  the  admiration  of  the 
natives  (let  us  hope  it  was  admiration!) 
which  consisted  of  a  full,  rather  short  skirt 
and  blouse,  and  an  enormous  scoop  sun- 
bonnet,  projecting  far  in  front,  and  fin- 
ished behind  by  a  ruffle  extending  to  the 
shoulders.  It  was  comfortable,  if  not  be- 
coming; but  we  always  felt  we  redeemed 
ourselves  in  the  villagers'  eyes  on  Sundays, 
when,  donning  our  city  clothes,  we  sallied 
forth  and  allowed  them  to  study  the  pre- 
vailing fashions  during  the  whole  of  church 
time.  We  felt  under  the  circumstances 
we  might  be  allowed  our  sun-bonnets  on 


week-days.  Oh!  the  deliciousness of  th<se 
summer  days,  when  rising  with  the  dar. 
itself  we  flew  to  take  an  early  dip!  Thehai;. 
piness  of  stretching  out  one's  arms  in  iht 
cool  morning  air,  with  the  thought,  exhil- 
arating in  itself, — free  !  free  !  for  two  \m 
months,  no  dusty  studio  rooms,  hot  waL' 
and  glaring  city  pavements !  We  had  & 
thought  for  the  future;  we  lived  only  is 
the  present. 

In  that  early  morning  light  the  vill^ 
lay  before  us  ghostly  and  grim ;  the  fo^ 
dripped  slowly  from  the  trees,  and  througi; 
the  grayness  the  windmill  loomed  in  tis 
distance,  lonely  and  sad,  stretching  \^ 
arms  towards  us  in  a  supplicating  attitudt 
No  one  was  stirring  except  ourselves  m 
a  few  lonely  fishermen,  setting  on  in  ihe 
distance  to  their  nets  and  lobster-pots,  aEd 
pushing  out  their  boats  in  a  deliberate 
half -awakened  way.  When  we  came  uphi^ 
an  hour  later,  breathless  and  rosy  from  or 
dip  in  the  sea,  a  stir  and  murmur  beti- 
kened  that  the  village  was  awake,  and  t\f 
sun,  peeping  from  out  the  rosy  east,  flun^ 
its  first  rays  down  the  village  street,  touch- 
ing up  all  the  millions  of  little  cobweb* 
born  during  the  night  and  turning  the  te 
white  sails  on  the  windmill  to  sheets  c-: 
gold.  We  felt  we  could  not  work  withoci 
our  early  bath  each  day.  Later,  the  shors 
would  be  lined  with  bathers,  picturesqae 
umbrellas  like  huge  mushrooms  dotted  the 
beach,  bright-colored  awnings  and  gavh 
striped  tents  followed  each  other  in  Indiai 
file,  and  the  long  rows  of  bath-houses  stood 
up  white  and  regular  in  the  sunshine 
Pretty  girls  lounged  before  the  doors,  char- 
tering and  exchanging  laughing  remorb 
with  each  other  and  their  numerous  ad- 
mirers who  sprawled  at  their  feet  Fur- 
ther down  the  beach,  others  ran  races  os 
the  firm  sand  or  carried  on  flirtations  un- 
der the  huge  umbrellas.  A  little  later  aBd 
they  vanished  as  quickly  as  they  carae.acd 
left  the  shore  once  more  in  drear}*  solitu<ff 
to  the  waves  and  gulls. 

A  short  distance  from  the  village,  where 
three  cross-roads  met,  stood  a  little  shir- 
gled  cottage,  old  and  gray,  with  a  rougK 
rustic  arbor  erected  over  the  door.  ^ 
brilliant  row  of  sunflowers  reared  thent- 
selves  in  royal  splendor  against  the  freer 
of  the  house.  At  the  best  it  was  a  drean 
little  place  even  in  summer;  but  \vhat«2S 
our  surprise  to  hear  that  an  artist  B*^^ 
there  and  that,  too,  all  the  year  around' 
We   often   saw  him  afterwards.    He  ^'^ 
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painting  a  picture  of  his  pretty  little  daugh- 
ter and  the  sunflowers,  and  we  frequently 
saw  him  at  work.  His  daughter  would 
look  up  with  shy,  startled  interest  as  we 
passed.  She  was  a  pretty  little  girl  with 
big  dark  eyes  and  straight  dark  bangs,  and 
dressed  picturesquely  in  a  big  Gainsbor- 
ough hat  and  a  gown  with  full  white 
sleeves;  I  made  a  little  sketch  of  her  one 
day. 

The  arrival  of  the  mail  was  the  one  great 
excitement  each  day  in  our  little  village. 
A  mile  away  could  be  heard  the  shrill  toot- 
toot  of  the  driver's  horn.  He  generally 
arrived  about  four  o'clock,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  roads.  Then 
the  clans  began  to  gather,  and  the  porch 
of  the  village  store  and  post-office  all  in 
one,  would  be  lined  with  gay  umbrellas  and 
tennis  suits,  whose  owners  were  awaiting 
the  distribution  of  the  mail.  The  stages 
brought  passengers  also  from  Bridgehamp- 
ton,  and  great  was  the  anxiety  displayed  as 
to  which  house  they  were  bound  for.  As 
for  us,  we  were  indifferent;  our  house  was 
essentially  Bohemian,  none  but  poor  and 
struggling  students  ever  ventured  there — 
perhaps  it  was  not  expensive  enough,  but  I 
fancy  it  was  the  table,  which  was  not  the 
best  in  the  world. 


Opposite  to  us  was  the  village  hotel;  it 
was  with  great  surprise  we  learned  it  was  a 
hotel,  as  two  immense  trees  hid  the  sign- 
board entirely;  it  had  no  steady  class  of 
boarders,  only  transients,  who  came  and 
went,  and  we  hardly  ever  saw  the  same 
faces  twice.  One  day  there  arrived  a 
young  couple  on  the  afternoon  stage;  we 
felt  sure  she  was  a  bride.  She  had  a  white 
hat  which  she  carried  in  her  hand,  giving 
us  a  glimpse  of  a  curly,  yellow  head.  Who 
but  a  bride  would  travel  in  a  white  hat  ? 
After  seeing  her  once  or  twice,  we  decided 
she  had  been  an  actress  or  a  music-hall 
singer,  from  the  theatrical  way  she  threw 
herself  about.  The  pair  used  to  sally  forth 
to  the  beach  immediately  after  breakfast, 
she  with  a  little  blue  cap  on  her  curly  head, 
carrying  a  small  wooden  spade,  and  he  with 
a  big  umbrella  and  shawl.  We  used  to 
wonder  what  she  did  with  the  spade,  until 
one  day  we  chanced  upon  them.  They 
had  dug  a  big  hole  in  the  sand,  spread  a 
shawl  in  it,  rolled  themselves  up  and  gone 
to  sleep  blissfully  under  the  umbrella. 
While  "  curly  locks"  was  sporting  in  the 
waves,  her  better-half  would  pose  in  pic- 
turesque attitudes  under  the  inevitable 
umbrella.  Madge  mischievously  sketched 
him  one  day,  letting  him  see  her  do  it,  and 
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putting  on  the  most  intense  air  of  admira- 
tion. His  conscious  look  was  amusing, 
but  after  a  week's  time  they  also  departed 
and  the  village  knew  them  no  more. 

The  only  thing  that  marred  our  perfect 
enjoyment  was  the  wet  weather.  If  it  took 
it  into  its  head  to  rain,  rain  it  did,  and  that 
for  a  week  at  a  time.  Alas  for  our  sketches! 
Vainly  did  we  crane  our  hecks  for  one  lit- 
tle peep  of  blue— all  was  dismal,  sodden 
gray  as  far  as  eye  could  see.  Our  host, 
the  Captain,  kept  carefully  in  the  back- 
ground on  such  occasions.  We  likened  him 
to  the  old-fashioned  barometers,  from 
which  when  it  was  clear  the  man  came 
out;  but  when  it  rained  only  his  little  wife 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  Alas  for  Cap- 
tain Ben  !  it  was  too  true;  but  let  it  be  a 
lovely  morning,  and  no  one  was  more 
prompt  upon  the  scene  than  he. 

One  night,  feeling  we  must  do  some- 
thing or  die,  we  procured  a  lot  of  burnt 
cork  and  transformed  ourselves  into  ne- 
groes of  the  blackest  type,  then  donning 
our  calico  dresses  and  the  much  despised 
sun-bonnets,  we  tucked  our  banjos  un- 
der our  arms  and  stole  softly  from  the 
house  across  the  street  to  the  hotel.  Our 
first  notes  brought  forth  a  rush.  After 
giving  them  a  few  selections,  Madge  struck 
into  a  wild  negro  melody  learned  in  her 
plantation  home.  A  shower  of  coin  re- 
warded our  efforts.  We  looked  at  each 
other  aghast;  that  was  more  than  we  had 
bargained  for. 

"What   shall   we   do  with  it?"   we  ex- 


claimed in  consternation  when  out  of  hear- 
ing. 

"  Put  it  in  the  plate  at  church,"  suggest- 
ed Madge,  struck  with  a  bright  thought. 

This  suggestion  was  promptly  carried 
out  the  following  Sunday,  and  the  collec- 
tion was  considerably  swelled  thereby. 

But,  alas  !  all  good  things  must  have  an 
end;  our  two  months  had  flown  we  knew 
not  whither.  Sadly  did  we  pack  canvas 
and  camp-stools,  heaving  many  a  sigh  of 
regret  for  pleasures  past,  as  we  picked  out 
our  sketches,  good,  bad  and  indifferent, 
with  which  we  hoped  to  brighten  our  dingy 
studio  walls.  It  was  early  one  fogg>'  niom- 
ing  we  started,  and  mournfully  we  said 
adieu  as  we  clambered  into  the  rickety  old 
stage  that  was  to  take  us  over  to  Bridge- 
hampton,  and  looked  our  last  on  the  liiilc 
village  left  behind  gray  and  dim  in  the 
early  morning  light.  The  trees  drooped 
as  we  drove  under  them  and  flung  a  shower 
of  teardrops  after  us;  in  the  distance  the 
sea  loomed  sad  and  sullen  through  the  fog; 
we  shivered  in  the  chill  morning  air  and 
drew  our  wraps  more  closely  around  us. 
On  every  side  familiar  objects  seemed  to 
pursue  us;  through  the  gray  the  little  church 
and  tall  old  mill  peered  dimly  in  the  dis- 
tance. Only  a  couple  of  hours  and  all 
would  be  life  and  brightness  once  more, 
but  we  would  be  far  on  our  way  towards 
our  city  home,  where  only  sketches  of  sea 
and  marsh  would  serve  to  bring  back  to  us 
the  memory  of  the  happy  hours  of  our  sum- 
mer vacation. 

Jessie  Livingston  Wetmore. 


DEAD  TRUST. 


SONNET. 

In  all  the  days  that  have  been  sweet  to  me, 

When  life  pure  sunshine  seemed  because  of  you, 

The  flower  of  trust  in  my  heart's  garden  grew, 

Fairest  of  all  bright  blooms  watched  lovingly, 

And  strong  as  it  would  last  eternally  ; 

Such  deep  content  I  felt  to  know  you  true ! 

But  your  own  hand  has  heedlessly  struck  through 

Its  precious  life,  it  falls,  slain  utterly. 

For  me,  a  shadow  creeps  across  the  sun. 

And  ever  floats  before  my  hopeless  eyes 

The  mocking  phantoms  of  the  joys  thiit  fled. 

That  which  is  done  can  never  be  undone  ; 

We  can  clasp  hands  no  more,  for  now  there  lies 

An  of)en  grave  between  us, — Trust  is  dead. 

Kate  Thorne, 


ABSCHIED. 

Far  lands  are  beckoning,  and  look  ! 

The  straining  ship  weighs  anchor  soon  : 
The  tides  will  ne'er  a  laggard  brook, 

And  paler  grows  the  autumn  moon. 


Sweet  lips,  now  pressed  against  mine  own, 
My  heart  shall  say,  by  shore  and  sea, 

That  twice  around  the  peopled  zone 
Is  only  coming  back  to  thee  ! 

Richard  E.  Burton. 


BETTINE'S   TRIUMPH. 


ELL,   is    it    a 
success  ?" 

"  It's  a  tri- 
umph!'* Mary 
r  e  sponded, 
cordially. 
"  Bettine,  that 
yellow  rose 
was  a  stroke 
of  genius." 

"  Schuyler's 
comeforyou," 
Marjorie  announced,  entering  quickly. 
"  There,  don't  stop  to  prink  any  more:  you 
look  as  well  as  — you're  likely  to,"  she  fin- 
ished mischievously. 

"  Am  I  all  right,  really?"  Bettine  asked, 
appealingly,  of  the  three  girls  who  were  sur- 
veying her  with  undisguised  approval. 

"  Of  course  you  are  !  And  as  for  the 
Club,  I'm  sure  none  of  us  dream  that  we've 
ever  seen  it  before,"  Alice  answered,  laugh- 
ing, with  an  affectionate  touch  to  the  pretty 
bonnet  which  Bettine  had  at  last  adjusted 
satisfactorily  on  her  pretty  head.  "It  has 
quite  the  air  of  something  rich  and  strange." 
The  room  where  they  were  assembled 
really  appertained  to  Bettine  and  Marjorie 
Gordon,  but  it  was  occupied  a  large  part  of 
the  time  by  Mary  and  Alice  Edwards,  as 
well.  Three  years  before,  the  Gordons  had 
been  left  orphans  in  New  York,  without 
relatives  and  with  so  small  an  income  that 
it  must  be  increased  by  Bettine's  exertions, 
Marjorie  then  being  only  fourteen.  Their 
father  had  been  a  clever  journalist  and 
might  have  been  a  successful  man  but  for 
his  habits:  he  had  many  friends  and,  upon 
his  death,  several  of  his  associates  offered 
the  aid  of  their  influence  to  Bettine,  who 
inherited  much  of  his  talent,  and  she  there- 
fore decided  to  remain  in  the  city  and  make 
a  livelihood  by  her  pen,  the  plan  being  made 
more  feasible  by  the  fact  that  about  the 
same  time  the  Edwards  family,  consisting 
of  the  two  girls,  their  brother  and  an  aunt, 
found  housekeeping  beyond  their  means, 
even  in  a  small  flat,  and  they  were  very  glad 
to  take  board  in  the  same  house  with  the 
Gordons. 


"  For  excellent  and  obvious  reasons  wc 
can't  unite  our  fortunes,"  Bettine  remarked 
when  she  offered  the  suggestion ;  "  but  wc 
can  unite  our  misfortunes,  and  misery-  loves 
company,  as  I  have  heard  once  or  twice  be- 
fore." 

They  were  very  young  and  very  busy, 
however,  and  so  there  was  not  much  misery 
among  them,  though  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  and,  after  a  while,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  close  calculation  and  plan- 
ning in  connection  with  the  importact 
question  of  dress.  At  first  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  any  occasion  at  which  a  stre?t 
costume  would  not  ser\'e;  but  they  were 
all  particularly  pretty  and  attractive,  and 
they  found  that  they  could  not  remain  iu 
total  and  inexpensive  obscurity,  limited  as 
their  acquaintance  was;  and  by  the  time 
the  Gordons  laid  aside  their  mourning, 
what  Bettine  termed  "  this  fatal  popularity " 
brought  many  invitations  which  were  hard 
to  decline.  Those  requiring  evening  dress 
were  comparatively  few  and  easily  disposed 
of;  but  for  the  others  a  dressy  bonnet  was 
indispensable,  and  became  to  each  of  th€ 
girls  something  absolutely  necessary  and 
equally  unattainable,  seeing  that  their 
means  were  slender  to  emaciation;  there- 
fore, the  well-meant  attentions  only  an- 
noyed and  tantalized  them  until,  finally, 
Bettine's  invention  awoke  at  the  call  of 
necessity  and  revealed  itself  in  a  grand 
coup. 

Going  up  to  Mary's  room  one  afternoon, 
she  entered  upon  an  impressive  scene  which 
she  understood  at  a  glance.  Mary  sat 
holding  a  little  bonnet-^rame  and  a  jef 
butterfly.  On  the  table  was  a  freshly -opened 
envelope  which  evidently  contained  a  card 
of  invitation;  and  Alice  and  Marjorie,  dis- 
posed in  attitudes  as  deeply  dejected  as 
was  compatible  with  comfort,  kept  her 
company  in  sympathetic  silence.  She 
smiled  sardonically  as  Bettine  entered,  but 
said  nothing,  feeling  explanations  to  be  un- 
necessary; and  Bettine  joined  the  medita- 
tive group  as  tragically  speechless  as  the 
rest. 

Soon   the  silence  grew  oppressive  and, 
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pointing  to  the  articles  in  Mary's  lap,  Bet- 
tine  said, 

"  This,  t  suppose,  is  an  infant  industry  ?" 

"  It  is,"  Mary  replied;  "  and  doomed  to 
die  in  infancy.  You  see  before  you  all  the 
capital  I  have  to  put  into  it." 

"  I  always  forget  who  it  was  that  made 
the  remark  about  one  swallow;  but  if  who- 
ever it  was  had  had  any  sense,  he'd  have 
said  that  one  butterfly  doesn't  make  a  bon- 
net." 

"  That's  the  conclusion  I've  arrived  at — 
for  the  eleventh  time  in  two  months.  Now, 
ril  put  these  away,"  said  Mary,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  "and  if  you'll  all  please 
understand  that  I  didn't  really  care  to  go, 
our  usual  programme  will  be  completed 
and — " 

She  was  interrupted  by  an  exultant  shout. 

"  Girls!"  Bettine  exclaimed,  **  Listen  !  I 
have  an  idea!  We  all  have  something  to 
put  on  a  bonnet  if  we  only  had  a  bonnet  to 
put  it  on.  Let's  take  Mary's  frame  and 
club  together  and  buy  enough  black  net  to 
cover  it:  then  we  can  all  wear  it,  and  each 
one  can  put  in  her  own  ornament  when  it's 
her  turn." 

This  brilliant  scheme  was  received  with 
applause  and  put  into  execution  forthwith; 
and  no  inanimate  object  ever  was  held  in 
more  esteem  than  the  remarkable  creation 
which  came  to  be  familiarly  known  as  "  The 
Club."  It  appeared  to  be  a  sentient  thing, 
endowed  with  human  ability  and  superhu- 
man willingness  to  adapt  itself  to  people 
and  circumstances.  When  Mary  wore  it, 
weighted  with  her  butterfly,  to  the  house 
of  a  prosperous  and  critical  relative,  it  was 
so  uncompromisingly  "  suitable  "  that  Mar- 
jorie  was  agreeably  surprised  on  finding  it 
yield  gracefully  to  her  attack  upon  it  with 
a  white  and  gilt  aigrette:  and  again,  when 
Alice's  ftaf ice  took  her  to  one  of  his  beloved 
classical  concerts,  the  Club,  having  every 
tendency  to  frowardness  and  triviality  en- 
tirely done  away  and  being  decorated  with 
a  violet  bow,  diffused  a  certain  chastened 
pensiveness  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
nature  of  the  festivities  and  the  feelings  of 
the  young  lady,  who  was  not  musical — a 
fact  which  she  concealed  heroically.  It 
did  its  part  for  Bettine  no  less  faithfully; 
she  wore  it  on  the  afternoon  that  she  first 
met  Schuyler  Baring,  to  whom  she  was  now 
engaged,  and  to-night  she  was  wearing  it, 
embellished  to  a  degree  which  brought  her 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  to  the  theatre, 


where  she  was  to  meet  his  ipother  and  ^ 
ter  for  the  first  time. 

This  latter  circumstance  was  an  appalliix 
prospect  to  her,  and  as  they  neared  the: 
destination  she  grew  more  and  more  siles:: 
and  when  they  reached  the  box  and  he  was 
about  to  open  the  door,  she  said, 

"  Won't  you  please  —wait  just  a  minute  ^' 

Her  tone  sounded  a  little  odd  to  his 
and  he  was  astonished  and  aghast  to  fir- 
that  she  was  pale  and  rather  tremulous;  a&: 
he  promptly  accused  her'of  having  allovrt: 
herself  to  become  what,  being  a  slacgt 
young  gentleman,  he  was  wont  to  descriU 
as  "rattled."  She  made  no  attempt  ;=: 
denial  ;  she  merely  looked  him  full  in  i&z 
face  and  said, 

"  So  are  you." 

Whether  or  not  the  suddenness  of  thr 
onslaught  deprived  him  of  his  self-posses- 
sion, he  certainly  evinced  no  anxiety  i-- 
argue  the  point.  He  said  "  Nonsense !"  as 
emphatically  as  he  could;  and,  giving  be: 
arm  an  encouraging  pressure  at  the  sank 
time  that  he  whispered  artfully,  **  You  never 
looked  so  well  iu  your  life,"  he  ushered  her 
into  the  box  where  the  ladies  of  his  faniir 
were  already  established. 

It  was  as  trying  an  ordeal  as  Bettine  w2> 
likely  to  endure  in  the  whole  course  of  he' 
life,  this  presentation  to  the  two  handsoiDe. 
well-dressed  women,  whose  reception  ari 
keen  scrutiny  of  her  were  as  chilling  as  the 
wintry  outer  air.  Mrs.  Baring  had  refused 
to  call  upon  her  or  give  the  slightest  recOp- 
nitien  of  any  possible  connection  betwets 
Schuyler  and  this  girl  who  was  not  "  in  soa- 
ety,"  whose  mode.of  life  was  so  unusual,  and 
who  supported  herself  by  writing  for  news- 
papers and  magazines.  In  vain  Schuyier 
had  represented  to  her  that  in  her  friends' 
aunt  Bettine  found  a  most  eflftcient  chaper- 
one,  who  was  able  to  impart  to  these  irreg- 
ular circumstances  all  the  propriety  thr 
even  Mrs.  Baring  could  desire;  that  ifce 
objectionable  newspaper  w^ork  was  not  ex- 
actly a  ruling  passion  or  a  deliberate  prefer- 
ence with  the  girl;  and  that,  in  any  case 
his  mother  would  do  wisely  to  make  some 
concessions  since,  however  greatly  he  re- 
gretted her  disapproval,  it  would  not  pre- 
vent his  marriage  from  taking  place  in  the 
Spring:  she  was  immovably  obstinate,  and 
he  was  so  deeply  angered  that  he  wouW 
have  openly  resented  her  conduct,  had  nc^ 
Bettine  dissuaded  him. 

The  introduction  was  jover,  to  Bettines 
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relief;  there  had  been  nothing  to  reassure 
her,  however,  and  it  was  well  that  she 
showed  no  outward  sign  of  the  misgivings 
which  assailed  her  as,  while  Schuyler  ex- 
changed remarks  with  the  others,  she  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  and  looked  composedly 
around  the  house.  This  was  no  ordinary 
occasion:  it  was  the  first  night  of  a  new 
comedy  whose  author,  George  Percival,  was 
a  well-known  literary  man  and  prominent 
in  fashionable  circles,  also;  therefore  there 
was  a  very  general  interest  felt  in  this,  his 
first  dramatic  venture,  and  the  audience 
was  large  and  "  representative,"  containing 
people  of  note  in  all  vocations. 

At  any  other  time  Bettine  would  have 
enjoyed  it  all  thoroughly;  but  she  antici- 
pated no  pleasure  to-night.  Her  very 
presence  was  under  protest:  the  box  had 
been  presented  to  Mrs.  Baring  by  Mr. 
Percival,  who  was  intimate  with  the  family; 
and  Bettine  was  invited  because  he  would 
be  surprised  at  Schuyler's  absence,  and 
Schuyler  refused  to  come  without  her. 
She  had  been  depressed  all  day  and  now 
her  heart  sank  utterly.  She  looked  for- 
ward to  the  evening  with  nothing  short 
of  dread,  and  wondered  if  she  had  ever 
really  known  what  it  was  to  have  an  idea, 
for  her  mind  was  a  blank.  She  was  sure 
that  she  would  lamentably  fail  to  do  herself 
and  Schuyler  any  sort  of  credit,  and  that 
her  dumb  stu])idity  would  justify  the  most 
severe  criticisms  that  Mrs.  Baring  and  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  her  daughter,  felt  disposed  to 
make. 

It  is  the  darkest  hour  before  dawn,  how- 
ever, and  just  when  her  nervousness 
reached  its  height  and  she  was  obliged  to 
exercise  great  self-control  to  keep  back  the 
tears,  she  turned  to  reply  to  a  remark  of 
Schuyler's  and,  in  so  doing,  she  caught 
Mrs.  Baring's  gaze  fastened  upon  the 
Club  with  an  unmistakably  respectful  ex- 
pression ! 

Bettine  declared  afterwards  that  this  was 
the  turning-point.  Her  sense  of  humor, 
which  never  deserted  her  long,  came  to  the 
front  now,  and  every  vestige  of  her  depres- 
sion vanished  in  this  new  light  upon  the 
situation. 

"This  is  simply  delicious,"  she  reflected. 
"  What  a  victory  for  the  Club,  and  what 
fun  for  the  girls  !  Well,  after  all,  this  is 
my  chance  and  I  may  as  well  make  the 
best  of  it." 

At  that  minute  Mr.  Percival  entered  the 
box  and  was  effusively  welcomed  by  Mrs. 


Baring  and  her  daughter,  in  the  comfort- 
able consciousness  that  the  attention  of 
the  audience  was  concentrated  upon  their 
party.  Mrs  Baring  wore  her  grandest  man- 
ner as  she  said, 

"  Let  me  present  you  to — " 

"  I  hope  it  isn't  necessary,  is  it.  Miss 
Gordon?"  Mr.  Percival  said,  advancing 
quickly. 

"  Not  unless  you  find  it  so,"  Bettine  re- 
plied, with  a  charming  smile,  which  was 
really  the  outlet  of  her  suppressed  amuse- 
ment at  Mrs.  Baring's  evident  surprise,  but 
which  he  naturally  took  to  himself  and  ap- 
preciated accordingly. 

"  It's  a  delightful  surprise  to  find  that  you 
are  the  Miss  Gordon  Schuyler  told  me  I 
was  to  have  the  honor  of  meeting.  I  must 
congratulate  the  boy  over  again,"  he  said, 
seating  himself  beside  her. 

"O,  you  have  the  first  right  to  all  con- 
gratulations to-night,"  she  replied,  knowing 
that  all  he  said  was  overheard,  and  devoutly 
hoping  that  she  would  be  able  to  lead  him 
from  such  delicate  ground. 

"  I  ought  to  disclaim  that,  but  I  can't; 
I'm  too  mean-spirited.  In  fact,  I'm  ready 
for  your  congratulations  at  any  time  you 
feel  like  letting  me  have  them — even  in  ad- 
vance, if  you're  afraid  to  wait." 

"  I  think  I'm  safe  in  deferring  them  until 
after  the  performance,  if  the  play  is  written 
on  the  plot  that  you  were  telling  me  about 
the  last  time  1  met  you." 

"  At  Mrs.  Ainsworth's  tea;  yes,  I  recollect 
inflicting  it  upon  you.  It's  the  same  plot, 
only — "  And  he  launched  into  a  detailed 
account  of  his  work,  while  Bettine  listened 
in  sincere  thankfulness  for  her  success. 
They  were  still  talking  together  when  the 
orchestra  ceased  playing  and  awaited  the 
rising  of  the  curtain;  and  Mr.  Percival, 
with  a  conscience-stricken  start,  hurried 
away  to  his  own  box,  which  was  the  one 
adjoining. 

The  curtain  rose  and  Bettine  soon  forgot 
herself  in  an  absorbing  interest  in  the 
scenes  portrayed.  She  >vas  exceedingly 
fond  of  the  theatre  and,  moreover,  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  canons  and  tech- 
nicalities of  dramatic  writing.  Mr.  Percival 
discovered  this  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
box  after  the  first  act;  and  as  he  justly 
prided  himself  upon  the  construction  of  his 
play,  her  found  her  comprehending,  appre- 
ciative criticisms  so  pleasant  that  the 
author's  box  was  forsaken  by  the  author  a 
good  deal  of  the  time. 
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"  Excuse  me,  but  how  did  you  come  to 
know  all  this  ?"  he  asked,  in  response  to  a 
casual  speech  which  had  nevertheless 
shown  him  how  clear  and  wide  was  her 
knowledge. 

"  Do  1  know  more  than  most  people  ?" 

"  You  certainly  do." 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  learnt  it  from  my 
father." 

"  Was  Philip  Gordon,  the  journalist,  your 
father  ?"  he  asked,  immediately  interested. 
Bettine  felt  sure  that  Mrs.  Baring  heard 
the  question,  and  she  raised  her  head  rather 
haughtily  as  she  answered. 

"  Yes.     Do  you  remember  him  ?" 

"  Perfectly  well,"  he  replied.  "  It's  some 
years  since  I  knew  him,  but  he  was  a  genius 
and  a  gentleman;  it  would  be  hard  to  forget 
him."     And  Mrs.  Baring  heard  that  also. 

Of  the  play  it  need  only  be  said  that  it 
was  deservedly  successful  and  that  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  two  boxes,  with  the  happy 
author,  adjourned  to  Delmonico*s,  where 
the  occasion  was  duly  celebrated  and 
Mrs.  Baring  found  still  further  revelations 
awaiting  her. 

It  was  all  very  amazing.  This  obscure 
young  person  had  presented  herself  wearing 
a  most  desirable  bonnet,  and,  apparently 
completely  unconscious  of  her  obscurity, 
had  engrossed  a  large  share  of  attention 
from  the  hero  of  the  evening.  Nor  was 
this  all:  the  members  of  Mr.  Percival's 
party,  though  they  were  people  whose 
standing  should  have  awed  her  into  respect- 
ful silence,  received  her  with  such  willing 
ness  and  actual  encouragement  that,  so  far 
from  retiring  to  the  background,  she  con- 
tributed most  to  the  life  of  the  party.  In- 
deed, Mrs.  Baring  herself  judged  it  expedi- 
ent to  unbend  a  little,  for  she  was  entirely 
unsupported,  even  by  Mrs.  Reynolds,  while 
Schuyler — his  mother  so  far  forgot  herself 
as  to  mentally  characterize  his  happv,  gra- 
tified expression  as  "  simply  idiotic." 

But  if  her  attitude  had  been  difficult  dur- 
ing the  supper,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
later  when  she  was  about  to  enter  her  car- 
riage. Bettine  advanced,  on  Schuyler's 
arm,  to  say  good-night;  Mr.  Percival  and 
one  or  two  others  were  standing  by,  and  an 
inopportune  pause  occurred  in  their  con- 
versation. Mrs.  Baring  hesitated;  then, 
turning  to  Bettine,  she  said,  desperately, 

"  Shall  you  be  at  home  to-morrow  after- 
noon? So  glad!  I  will  give  myself  the 
pleasure — "   the  rest  was  a  murmur  from 


the   depths  of  the  carriage,  which    droTc 
away  at  once. 

Walking  home,  Bettine  and  Schuyler 
formed  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession, 
small  in  numbers  but  enormous  in  enthusi- 
asm, and  they  ran  up  the  steps  as  full  of 
mischievous  glee  as  a  paii  of  children. 

"  Let  me  look  at  you  again,"  said  Schuy- 
ler, drawing  Bettine  under  the  light  in  the 
hall.  "  I  didn't  expect  to  marry  a  heroine: 
and  I  have  to  get  educated  up  to  it  by  the 
end  of  April  !  Don't  think  I've  failed  to 
appreciate  you  hitherto,  if  I  say  1  didn't 
know  it  was  in  you." 

"  It  wasn't;  it  was  on  me,"  she  answered 
merrily.  "  I've  been  trying  all  the  way 
home  to  make  you  understand  that  the 
credit  of  this  belongs  to  the  Club.  I  never 
knew  before  how  much  moral  support  a 
bonnet  can  give  if  it's  the  right  kind  of  a 
bonnet." 

"Wonderful  !"said  he  gravely,  but  catch- 
ing her  in  his  arms  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  threatened  to  terminate  the  Club's 
career  then  arid  there.  "Come,  aren't yoa 
proud  of  yourself,  though  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  am." 

"  What  r"  He  gently  pushed  her  head 
back  to  see  her  face.  The  brightness  had 
all  left  it,  and  she  looked  thoughtful  and 
even  a  little  disturbed. 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  different,"  she  said, 
slowly. 

"  Wish  what  had  been  different  ?" 

"  The  evening." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  it  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  1  wasn't  as  nice  to  your 
mother  as  I  might  have  been," 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  he,  hotly.  "You  were 
as  nice  as  she  would  allow  you  to  be,  weren't 
you  ?  You  made  every  advance  you  could, 
and  she— by  Jove,  I  never  was  so  ashamed 
in  my  life  !" 

"  Oh,  don't  !  I  hate  to  hear  you  speak  of 
your  mother  so  when  I'm  the  cause." 

"  And  I  hate  to  hear  you  reproach  your- 
self when  you've  done  nothing  but  behave 
like  the  sweetest-tempered  darling  in  the 
wodd,  and  as  nobody  else  would  have  done 
after  such  treatment." 

"  I  wanted  her  to  like  me,  but  this  is  a 
poor  beginning,"  Bettine  sighed.  ' 

"  You're  wrong  there,"  rejoined   Schuy- 
ler, who    was   in   a   distinctly    belligerent      1 
mood.     **  You  couldn't  have  begun  better 
than  by  showing  how  well  you  can  get  on 
without  her.     She  finds   it  worth  while  to 
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know  you  a  little  better,  and,  when  she 
does,  she'll  like  you  because  she  can't  help 
it,  prejudiced  as  she  is.     See  ?" 

"  The  whole  trouble,"  Bettine  began  ju- 
dicially, but  acknowledging  his  closing  re- 
mark by  laying  her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
"  is  just  that  I'm  unknown  to  her.  She 
thinks  you  oughtn't  to  marry  a  nobody, 
and  there's  something  to  be  said  about  her 
point  of  view." 

"  There's  a  good  deal  to  be  said,"  he 
growled,  in  a  tone  which  implied  such  en- 
tire willingness  to  say  it  that  Bettine  put 
her  hand  over  his  mouth,  which  appeared 
to  content  him  perfectly,  and  there  was  a 
short  interval  of  silence. 

"  Look  here,  sweetheart,"  he  said  pres- 
ently; '*  I  want  you  to  promise  you'll  hold 
the  fort  to-morrow." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  she  asked,  feebly 
temporizing. 

"  Well,  be  independent,  as  you  were  to- 
night, and  don't  knock  under.  I  tell  you 
it's  the  only  thing  to  do  ;  but  I'm  afraid 
you  won't  do  it." 

"  I  don't  know.  I  shall  have  to  do  what- 
ever seems  best  at  the  time;  and  certainly 
I  must  try  to  make  peace,  by  some  means 
or  other."  And  he  could  say  nothing  to 
inspire  her  with  a  more  martial  spirit. 

As  for  Mrs.  Baring,  she  was  painfully 
alive  to  her  discomfiture  at  the  hands  of 
this  girl,  whose  brilliant  grace  she  could 
not  deny,  and  whose  high-bred  composure 
her  own  frigidity  had.no  power  to  disturb. 
Realizing  her  defeat,  she  looked  forward 
with  intense  repugnance  to  the  visit,  and 
was  resolved  that  this  point,  which  she  had 
unavoidably  yielded,  should  be  all  that  was 
obtained  from  her  ;  she  would  make  it  im- 
possible that  it  should  be  taken  as  giving 
her  consent  or  approval,  and  there  should 
be  no  triumphing  over  her.  She  believed 
that  she  knew  exactly  what  sort  of.  inter- 
view this  would  be;  and  when  the  time 
came  and  she  was  on  her  way,  she  had  re- 
hearsed a  series  of  dialogues,  all  having  in 
common  the  prominent  features  of  pre- 
sumption and  assurance  met  by  annihilat- 
ing coldness. 

Her  shudder  as  she  entered  the  parlor 
of  the  boarding-house  was  entirely  unaf- 
fected and  quite  pardonable  in  one  coming 
unwarned  into  the  soul-searching  hideous- 
ness  of  that  room  which  belonged  to  a  type 
that  prevails  among  second-class  housea, 
and  of  which  each  specimen  seems  a  little 
worse  than  the  last.      It  was   cold  there, 


also,  and  she  drew  her  furs  around  her  as 
she  sank  into  a  chair,  and  prepared  her- 
self for  the  worst.  Bettine's  entrance  was 
almost  immediate,  however,  and  her  greet- 
ing was  exquisitely  courteous  and  tinged 
with  a  gentle  cordiality;  and  Mrs.  Baring 
forgot  herself  and  responded  graciously. 

Nevertheless  Bettine's  spirit  quailed.  A 
sense  of  the  hopeless  incongruity  of  the 
surroundings  came  upon  her  with  paralyz- 
ing force.  Mrs.  Baring,  handsome  and 
stately,  dressed  in  the  costliest  materials, 
and  the  most  exquisite  taste,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  brought  in  by  vio- 
lence, and  kept  there  by  force  of  arms. 
Bettine  looked  despairingly  around  upon 
the  cheap  pretentiousness  on  all  sides,  and 
felt  that  anything  was  better. 

"  Don't  you  find  it  very  chilly  here  ?"  she 
said.  "  I  think  they  have  let  the  furnace 
fire  go  out:  they  do  it  every  other  day — 
unless  it's  warm.  Would  you  dislike  to 
come  up  just  one  flight  to  our  own  room  ? 
It  is  pleasanter  there." 

Mrs.  Baring  assented  readily  enough,  for 
now  that  she  was  here,  she  was  anxious  to 
see  everything  that  would  tend  to  confirm 
her  preconceived  ideas;  and  Bettine  led 
th«  way  upstairs. 

The  Gordons  habitually  designated  their 
household  goods  "  wreckage,"  because  all 
that  they  owned  was  what  had  been  re- 
tained from  the  sale  at  the  time  of  their 
father's  death.  It  was  not  much;  but  it 
was  enough  to  give  their  room  an  attractive 
and  artistic  look,  and  to  convey,  at  even  a 
cursory  glance,  the  impression  that  they 
had,  as  Marjorie  once  phrased  it,  "  had 
something."  Indeed  Mrs.  Baring  felt  her 
respect  for  the  Tenth  Commandment 
dwindle  alarmingly  at  the  sight  of  some 
gloriously  red  old  mahogany,  and  of  some 
odd  pieces  of  rare  china  which  stood  upon 
a  little  table  in  the  corner. 

At  a  window,  where  a  box  of  ferns  grew 
luxuriantly,  Marjorie  was  seated,  bending 
over  a  lap-board,  and  painting  vigorously. 
She  looked  faintly  surprised  as  the  two  en- 
tered, but  was  not  at  all  disconcerted. 
She  had  openly  displayed  a  fine  contempt 
for  her  sister's  doulDts  and  fears,  and  she 
came  f'jfward  tranquilly,  and  met  Mis  Bar- 
ing with  a  pretty  deferential  friendliness 
that  was  irresistible. 

**  I  beg  you  won't  allow  me  to  interfere 
with  your  work,"  Mrs.  Baring  said,  genial- 
ly. I  see  you  were  taking  advantage  of 
the  daylight." 
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"  It  isn't  of  the  least  consequence.  I 
can  do  this  work  by  any  light,"  replied 
Marjorie. 

"  Will  you  let  me  look  at  it  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  it  won't  interest  you  very 
mucb;  I'm  doing  it  on  a  system  of  my 
own,"  she  said,  laughinga  little,  but  hold- 
ing the  board  up. 

It  was  covered  with  squares  of  red  and 
yellow  satin,  all  pinned  securely  down,  and 
all  having  designs  of  flowers  drawn  in 
pencil  upon  them;  in  each  design  a  few 
strokes  of  dark  green  had  been  laid  on. 
but  not  a  line  of  any  other  color. 

"  You  see,"  Marjorie  explained,  with  the 
honest  pride  of  an  inventor,  "  1  sell  these 
to  a  man  who  has  them  made  up  into 
sachets,  and  he  doesn't  give  me  much  for 
them.  I  used  to  paint  them  one  by  one, 
but  it  took  tog^long:  I  couldn't  afford  it. 
So  now,  I  just  decide  what  colors  I'll  use, 
and  then  I  put  in  all  the  green,  for  instance 
wherever  it's  wanted,  and  then  another 
color  or  shade,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
saves  a  great  deal  of  time." 

"  And  shows  the  spirit  of  a  true  artist," 
said  Bettine,  dryly. 

"  There's  as  much  art  in  them  as  people 
have  any  right  to  expect  for  the  money," 
Marjorie  retorted.  "  All  they  want  is 
something  large  and  red,  anyway." 

Mrs.  Baring  surprised  them  and  herself 
by  joining  in  Bettine's  low  laughter.  She 
again  requested  Marjorie  to  continue  her 
work,  and  the  girl  did  so,  with  a  few  words 
expressing  a  placid,  assumption  of  Mrs. 
Baring's  thorough  knowledge  of  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case.  That  good  lady  was 
much  amused  and  a  little  interested;  and 
she  was  soon  seated  before  the  cozy  grate 
fire,  talking  as  pleasantly  as  though  this 
were  what  she  had  intended  to  do  from 
the  first. 

It  will  ever  be  a  matter  of  speculation 
to  Bettine,  whether  Marjorie's  course  on 
that  memorable  afternoon  was  dictated  by 
a  happy  chance  or  by  a  strategic  genius, 
deep  and  unsuspected,  on  the  part  of  that 
young  person.  At  all  events,  she  was 
pleased  to  behave  as  though  laboring  under 
the  conviction  that  their  guest  v,'^^  -a  con- 
genial spirit  hitherto  withheld  from  their 
circle  by  unpropitious  Fate,  and  whose 
advent  was  a  cause  for  rejoicing.  Her  de- 
licious frankness  made  constraint  and  awk- 
wardness impossible,  and  the  conversation 
flowed  easily,  though  much  of  it  related 
directly  to  the  Gordons;  and  everything 


came  about  so  naturally  that  not  until 
afterwards  did  it  occur  to  Bettine  that  each 
subject  discussed  presented  her  own  abili- 
ties and  achievements  in  their  most  favor- 
able light,  and  whether  they  spoke  of  per- 
sonal matters  or  general  topics,  she  was 
compelled  to  talk,  and  was  enabled  to  talk 
well. 

The  experience  was  wholly  novel  to  Mrs. 
Baring ;  the  two  pretty,  unusual  faces,  so 
alike  with  the  dark  eyes  and  delicate,  rose- 
tinted  cheeks,  framed  in  light,  fluffy  hair, 
found  an  appropriate  setting  m  the  fanciful, 
original  jumble  of  solid  antiquity  and 
modern  daintiness,  the  effective  dashes  of 
color  and  the  mingling  of  picturesqueness 
with  an  atmosphere  of  comfort.  Mar- 
jorie's allusions  to  their  home  life,  and  her 
charming  little  bursts  of  confidence  were 
not  too  frequent  to  be  in  good  taste;  in 
fact,  they  were  not  given  at  all  without  be- 
ing called  forth  by  the  visitor,  whose  inter- 
est deepened  every  minute,  especially  as  all 
that  the  younger  sister  said  concerned  the 
elder,  and  told  much  which  could  not  have 
been  learned  had  the  call  been  paid  under 
any  other  conditions.  Mrs.  Baring  was 
completely  thrown  off  her  balance  by  her 
reception,  the  cordial  courtesy  instead  of 
uncivil  civility,  a  total  absence  of  any  de- 
fensive attitude  towards  her,  and,  in  its 
place,  free  glimpses  into  this  erratic  exist- 
ence in  which,  apparently,  work  was  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  course,  simple  pleas- 
ures were  keenly  enjoyed,  and  every  event, 
whatever  its  character,  was  viewed  on  its 
humorous  side  first.  In  spite  of  herself 
she  was  fascinated;  there  had  not  been 
one  discordant  note;  none  of  her  expecta- 
tions had  been  fulfilled;  yet  she  could  not 
feel  disappointed,  though,  for  that  matter, 
she  hardly  knew  how  she  felt. 

It  was  time  for  her  to  leave:  Marjorie 
excused  herself  and  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  when  the  door  closed  upon  her,  Mrs. 
Baring  rose. 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity/' 
she  began ;  and  Bettine  did  not  betray  by 
the  faintest  variation  of  expression  the 
thought  that  the  opportunity  might  have 
been  had  earlier. 

"  We  may  meet  to-morrow,"  Bettine  said, 
in  response  to  a  hope  of  seeing  her  soon, 
expressed  by  Mrs.  Baring.  **  I  think  Schuy- 
ler mentioned  that  he  was  to  escort  you  to 
Mrs.  Ainsw^orth's  reception." 

"  Yes.     Shall  you  be  there  ?  " 

"  O,  yes;  I  always   like   to   go   there," 
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Bettine  replied  with  a  faint  emphasis,  pro- 
voked by  Mrs.  Baring's  expression,  which 
was  just  enough  surprised  to  be  offensive. 
**  No  doubt  you  are  obliged  to  attend  a 
great  many  such  affairs  on  account  of  your 
journalistic  work,"  was  the  next  remark. 

To  do  Mrs.  Baring  justice,  she  did  not 
intend  to  be  quite  so  rude,  and  her  speech 
was  a  thought  outspoken  before  she  had 
time  to  shape  it.  She  was  puzzled:  Mrs. 
Ainsworth's  exclusiveness  was  proverbial, 
but  this  girl  evidently  was  often  at  the 
house. 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  while  Bettine 
held  back  the  words  which  rushed  to  her 
lips,  and  told  herself  that  this  was  Schuy- 
ler's mother;  and  when  she  trusted  herself 
to  speak,  it  was  in  the  most  even  of  tones 
that  she  said: 

"  Mrs.  Ainsworth  was  a  friend  of  my 
mother's  and  has  been  ours  since  we  came 
to  New  York.  I  first  met  Schuyler  at  her 
house." 

She  longed  to  bring  matters  to  a  climax, 
and  hoped  that  this  second  mention  of 
Schuyler's  name  would  accomplish  it;  but 
Mrs.  Baring  said: 

"  So  he  told  me.     You  have  been  living 
in  New  York  for  some  time,  have  you  not?" 
"  For  seven  years;  we  came  here  a  year 
after  my  mother's  death." 

"  And  is  it  long  since  you  and  your  sister 
were  left  alone  ?  " 

"  My  father  died  three  years  ago." 
"  You  showed  a  great  deal  of  courage  in 
remaining  here  under  the  circumstances," 
said  Mrs.  Baring,  without  a  trace  of  appro- 
bation in  her  voice. 

"  I  was  advised  to  undertake  it,"  Bettine 
replied,  meeting  the  elder  woman's  severe 
glance  fully  and  with  dignity. 

"  Indeed  !  Perhaps'  I  am  prejudiced,  but 
I  cannot  think  it  desirable  for  young  women 
to  live  utterly  unprotected  in  a  city." 

"  I  fancy  it  would  not  be  any  woman's 
deliberate  choice,  but  it  is  possible  to  be 
partially  protected  by  one's  own  sense  of 
propriety,"  Bettine  flashed;  then,  quietly 
again,  she  added,  "  I  have  not  trusted  too 
much  to  that,  though;  I  have  always  been 
glad  to  be  guided  and  advised  !  " 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  appeared  to  reflect  upon 
you  personally,"  Mrs.  Baring  responded, 
icily  oblivious  of  the  appeal  in  Bettine's 
face  atid  voice.  "  I  should  not  have  ex- 
pressed my  views,  knowing  that  they  have 
no  weight." 
"You  are  mistaken  in  that,"  replied  Bet- 


tine. "  Your  opinion  is  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  me  that  I  should  not  venture  to 
enter  your  family,  since  you  are  so  unwilling 
to  receive  me,  except  that  I  love  Schuyler 
so  much  that  I  hope  some  day  to  satisfy 
you." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  touch  upon  my 
sentiments,  since  your  course  will  be  the 
same  in  any  case." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bettine,  very  gently;  "  only, 
so  much  happier  if  you  would  look  at  it 
differently." 

Her  eyes  shone  with  tears;  she  was 
flushed,  and  her  sensitive  mouth  was  grieved 
and  wounded  as  a  child's.  Mrs.  Baring  did 
not  reply  at  once,  and,  when  she  did,  she 
spoke  less  stiffly. 

"  You  are  quite  sure  that  you  are  suited 
to  each  other  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure,"  Bettine  answered,  low 
but  steadily.  "  I  know  that  I'  m  poor  and 
he  might  marry  anyone:  but  we  love  each 
other,  and  I  am  a  gentlewoman,  at  least." 

Neither  spoke  immediately;  then  Bettine 
went  on, 

"  Do  you  feel  so  strongly  against  Schuy- 
ler's marrying  me  because  I  do  newspaper 
work,  and  Marjorie  and  I  live  alone  ?  I 
had  to  do  it;  there  was  nothing  else  for  me, 
Marjorie  was  so  young  when  my  father  died ; 
I  couldn't  let  her  go  without  an  education  ; 
and  I  couldn't  make  a  living  for  us  both  in 
any  other  way.  But  I  have  been  very 
careful ;  I  don't  think  I've  ever  done  any- 
thing that  you  would  disapprove  of." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  imply — " 

"I  know  it;  but  I  wanted  to  tell  you. 
We  have  lived  as  quietly  as  possible,  and 
we  have  very  few  visitors  and  our  friends 
are  all  women.  Indeed,  I  have  done  my 
best!  I've  let  good  chances  go  because  I 
was  afraid  that  if  I  took  them  I'd  have  to 
do  something  that  would  place  me  in  a 
false  position;  and  it  isn't  an  easy  life — at 
the  least,  difficult — and  it  has  been  a  strug- 
gle to  get  on  without  doing  everything  that 
came  in  my  way."  She  gave  a  little  sigh, 
and  added,  "  It  seems  hard  that  you  should 
think  me  unfit  to  be  Schuyler's  wife  because 
I've  had  to  work  !  " 

They  had  been  standing  by  the  door 
during  the  whole  dialogue,  and  now  Mrs. 
Baring  turned  and  let  her  eyes  wander  over 
the  room.  Everything  there  was  tasteful, 
much  was  elegant,  but  nothing  was  new, 
and  some  things  were  undeniably  shabby. 
Marjorie's  paints  and  brushes  were  strewn 
about,  and  Bettine's  writing  materials  and 
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sheets  of  copy.  Assuredly,  there  was  no 
luxurious  idling  there,  and  yet  neither  of 
the  girls  looked  capable  of  long  continued 
work.  It  was  easy  to  believe  that  their 
life  might  be  "a  struggle." 

Bettine  stood  with  her  hands  clasped 
before  her,  her  head  bent;  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
ing scanned  her  face  intently.  It  was  very 
lovely,  and  bore  intense  refinement  in  every 
clear-cut  feature;  and  in  its  expression 
there  was  only  a  little  sadness  and  weari- 
ness and  a  shade  of  care:  and  suddenly 
Mrs.  Baring  remembered  what  she  had 
forgotten  for  the  moment — that  she  had 
looked  for  triumph  and  arrogance  and  had 
found  only  patience  and  tolerance  and  a 
gentle  pleading  for  her  good-will,  with  a 
sincerity  which  could  not  be  doubted. 

The  silence  lasted  so  long  that  Bettine 


looked  up  with  soft,  wondering  eyes;  and 
then  Mrs.  Baring  yielded  to  an  impuls<j 
which  she  did  not  quite  understand  awi 
never  in  the  least  regretted.  She  drew  the 
slender  form  close  to  her  and  kissed  the 
sweet,  wistful  face;  and  went  away  at  once, 
without  a  word. 

And  so  peace  was  established  upon  so 
firm  a  foundation  that  no  further  refereDce 
was  made  to  the  former  uncomfortable 
relations,  save  that,  a  few  nights  after  Mrs. 
Baring's  visit,  the  Gordons*  room  was  the 
scene  of  a  commemorative  banquet  at 
which  the  health  and  finances  of  the  parti- 
cipants were  recklessly  imperilled,  and 
after  which  the  Club,  inviolate  since  its 
last  appearance,  was  formally  tendered  into 
Bettine's  sole  possession,  by  unanimous 
consent.  Helen  Keene, 


AM  ARIZONA  HOME. 


A  WIDE  blue  sky  ending  in  brown  and 
purple  mountains,  a  broad  rolling 
stretch  of  mesa  at  their  feet,  foot-hills  and 
ore-dumps  nearer  by,  and  a  long,  straggling, 
one-story  town  in  the  midst  of  them. 
That  is  the  town  known  by  the  gruesome 
name  of  Tombstone. 

It  is  not  a  pretty  town.     Trees  are  scarce 

and  chiefly  of  the  pale  cottonwood  variety. 

The  houses  are  mostly  of  adobe  with  a  few 

frame  dwellings  scattered  about,  and  they 

are  just  as  small  as  skilful  contrivance  can 

make  them.     I  asked  a  friend  who  has  a 

three-roomed  house  what  she   did   if  she 

had  any  one  to   lunch   (dinners    are  not 

given),  and  she   answered — *'0h,   I   take 

down   the   bed   and   set   my  table  in  its 

place!" 

Under  these    circumstances   house-rent 
is  cheap — the  only  cheap  thing  in  Tomb- 
stone.    We  have  taken  a  little  house  which 
was  evidently  contrived  by  a  lover  of  fresh 
air,  for  it  has  all  the  doors  and  windows 
which  could  possibly  be  squeezed  into  it. 
The  front  garden  is  small,  but  boasts  of 
three  cottonwood  trees  and  several  flower- 
beds.    Flowers  grow  here  like  magic;  even 
a  stick  will  grow  if  it  is  watered  carefully; 
at  least,  cottonwood  sticks  increase  to  trees 
in  this  way.      My    neighbor's   domain  is 
separated  from  mine  on  two  sides  by  oka- 
tillas,  which  are  stick-like   affairs   set  in 
hedges,  and   bearing   great,   flaunting  red 
flowers. 

When  hot  weather  sets  in, — and  it  knows 
how  to  be  hot  in  Arizona, — various  unwel- 
come tenants  take  up  lodging  in  house  and 
garden.  Centipedes,  tarantulas,  and  scor- 
pions are  the  most  deadly,  but  the  irre- 
pressible cockroach  and  a  still  more  un- 
pleasant pest  are  features  of  life  in-doors. 
However,  the  time  not  spent  in  waging  a 
war  of  extermination  on  these  creatures 
can  be  made  to  pass  very  lazily. 

The  good  people  here  subsist  on  two 
meals  a  day,  which  is  not  remarkable  when 
the  cost  and  trouble  of  preparing  food  in 
the  heat  is  considered.     The  best  butter 


comes  from  the  ranches,  and  is  sold  at 
eighty-five  cents  per  roll  of  scant  two 
pounds.  Ice,  which  is  manufactured  here, 
costs  five  cents  a  pound,  as  a  usual  thing. 
Oak  and  mcsquite,  which  are  used  for  fuel, 
cost  ten  and  twelve  dollars  a  cord;  and  the 
Chinaman  who  manipulates  these  things 
is  a  luxury  costing  $35  per  month.  Twice 
a  week  oysters  and  fresh  fish  appear  from 
the  Pacific,  but  it  takes  three  days  to  get 
them  here.  There  are  plenty  of  rabbits, 
partridges,  and  quail  for  the  shooting,  out 
on  the  mesa.  Deer  abound  in  the  foot- 
hills, and  venison  is  the  great  dish  at  the 
Can-Can,  our  chief  restaurant.  Many  of 
the  householders  keep  pigeops,  and  the  air 
is  filled  with  curroo-ing  and  lazy  whirring 
of  gray  and  white  wings.  Mule-trains 
creep  laggingly  through  the  town,  taking  a 
whole  day  to  come  fiom  Fairbank,  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  miles.  From  twelve  to 
twenty  mules  are  hitched  to  a  succession 
of  plains-wrgons,  loaded  with  ore,  feed,  and 
freight  cf  various  kinds.  The  drivers  are 
the  brownest  of  Mexicans,  wearing  pointed 
straw  hats  and  blue  overalls,  finished  off 
with  square-toed,  high-heeled  boots. 

At  a  few  minutes  to  twelve  o'clock  each 
day  there  comes  a  great  rumbling  of 
wheels,  and  the  ancient  concord  coach 
ModoCy  which  carries  our  solitary  mail, 
whirls  by  with  its  six  horses  amidst  a  great 
cracking  of  the  whip,  and  a  white  cloud  of 
dust,  which  floats  lazily  about  and  finally 
subsides  into  the  sunny  road.  About  fiv^ 
o'clock  the  air  grows  deliciously  cool,  and 
the  west  begins  to  redden.  Before  long  a 
splendid  blaze  of  color  fills  the  sky,  with 
rosy  tints  in  the  east  and  pale  violet  lights 
on  the  adobes  on  the  western  side  of  the 
way.  The  twilight  is  brief,  and  soon  the 
clear  southern  night  is  upon  us,  with  its 
great  glowing  stars  and  its  cool  clean  air. 
And  by-and-by,  perhaps  the  great  moon 
comes  swinging  up  the  sky,  and  pours  a 
flood  of  radiance  over  the  ephemeral  town, 
the  mysterious  mesa,  and  the  eternal  hills. 
Florence  E.  Pratt. 
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buckwheat,  the  honey  of  which  is,  to  a 
'fastidious  taste,  dark,  rank,  and  poor.  Lo- 
cust-honey is  excellent,  so  is  that  taken 
from  the  blossom  of  all  cultivated  fruit, 
having  a  twang  peculiar  to  the  flavor  of 
the  petal. 

Then  come  the  large  Labiate  family,  in- 
cluding the  mints,  sage,  catnip,  jill-over- 
'  the-ground,   and   southern.      P'rom    insig- 
nificant blossoms   like   cabbage,  mustard, 
dandelion,  turnip,  sumac,  the  daisy  and  the 
spider-plant,    they   collect    their   luscious 
stores.     The  combs  are  rapidly  filled  with 
eggs,  brood,  pollen,  and  honey  and  many 
drones  appear.     Among  other  indications 
of  the  swarming  fever  are  the  inception  of 
queen-cells    upon    brood-frames,    though 
swarming  sometimes  occurs  without  them. 
Thick  colonies  are  dissuaded  from  the  at- 
tempt  by  cutting   out  queen-cells  with  a 
sharp  knife.     All  others  are  undisturbed, 
but    closely  watched  from  early  May  till 
late  July. 

At  last  one  colony  swarms  with  a  buzz 
and  whirl  as  if  pandembnium  were  let 
loose,  bees  pour  out  of  the  hive  and  de- 
scribe larger  and  larger  circles  in  apparent 
confusion.  Penally  method  is  perceived 
within  their  madness.  A  nucleus  is  seen 
attaching  itself  to  some  object  near  the 
hive,  usually  a  bush  or  the  limb  of  a  tree. 
We  have  had  an  emerging  colony  settle  on 
raspberry  bushes  scarce  a  yard  high,  and 
once  bees  gathered  upon  a  Norway  spruce 
fully  forty  feet  from  the  ground.  By  means 
of  a  ladder  they  were  secured  in  a  basket, 
but  the  experience  was  not  particularly 
pleasant. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  after  their  exit 
the  little  creatures  are  clustered  in  a  heavy 
mass  having  the  shape  of  a  wasp's  nest. 
And  now  comes  the  test  of  the  true  apiari- 
an, though  the  task  is  far  less  formidable 
than  appearances  would  indicate. 

If  the  swarm  is  not  too  high,  place  the 
empty  hive  under  it  and  upon  a  light  board 
platform  about  four  feet  square.  The 
platform  should  be  made  and  kept  for  this 
sole  purpose.  Should  the  colony  alight 
several  feet  from  the  ground,  elevate  both 
platform  and  hive  on  a  step-ladder  directly 
underneath.  After  donning  the  usual  pro- 
tectors, bravely  mount  a  ladder  safely 
propped  against  the  tree  or  whatever  sup- 
ports the  swarm  in  question. 

In  either  case  if  the  bees  are  clustered 
upon  a  flexible  branch,  gently  shake  it  un- 
til the  mass  drops  upon   the  platform  in 


front  of  the  hive  opening.  It  is  well  to 
have  already  suspended  within  it  about  six 
frames  of  comb  foundation  and  a  little 
honey,  the  odor  of  which  will  prove  an  at- 
traction 

Now,  owing  to  hereditary  tendencies, 
bees  have  a  curious  inclination  to  take 
refuge  in  the  first  cavity  they  find  after 
swarming,  so  that  in  ten  minutes  time  there 
will  be  seen  a  strong  current  setting  hive- 
ward.  It  will  increase  in  velocity  like 
water  issuing  from  a  crevasse  until  all  have 
entered.  Now  lift  the  hive  to  the  stand  it 
is  intended  to  occupy,  shelter  it  from  the 
sun  and  leave  the  insects  to  work  out  their 
own  sweet  wills. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  saw  off 
the  alighting  branch.  In  this  case  jar  the 
limb  as  little  as  possible,  place  it  before  the 
hive  entrance  and  give  it  a  gentle  shake. 
The  bees  which  enter  first  give  those  sig- 
nals that  the  others  understand  and  obey. 
If  they  alight  high  up  on  tree-trunks  or 
other  similar  places  they  are  to  be  reached 
by  means  of  a  ladder,  brushed  with  a  wisp 
of  grass  or  soft  wing  into  a  basket  and,  as 
before,  carried  to  the  hive.  On  their  first 
exit  they  take  a  careful  survey  of  their  new 
home,  just  as  they  do  before  leaving  the 
hive  in  the  spring.  To  move  them  after 
that  might  be  disastrous.  They  always  re- 
turn to  the  exact  point  of  departure,  and 
would  fail  to  find  their  fellows  which  may 
have  been  removed  only  to  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  feet. 

If,  on  any  occasion,  a  swarm  when  de- 
posited in  front  of  a  hive  shows  itself 
reluctant  to  enter,  use  the  smoker  or 
sprinkle  it  lightly  with  water. 

These  directions  are  only  needful  when 
the  queen  has  been  mulcted  of  her  fair 
proportions.  With  a  clipped  wing  the 
mother  bee  on  attempting  to  fly  falls  to  the 
ground.  There  are  her  posterity  wildly 
circling  in  the  air,  here  is  she  disabled, 
whom  they  will  not  desert.  The  apiarian 
finds  her  majesty  in  front  of  the  hive,  gent- 
ly seizes  her  by  the  shoulders,  cages  her, 
moves  the  old  hive  from  its  stand,  and  in 
its  place  puts  the  new  one  garnished  for 
the  occasion. 

The  insects  missing  the  inspiration  of 
all  their  activities  return  to  the  old  stand. 
Now  release  the  queen  at  the  entrance  of 
the  new  domicile  and  she  will  disappear 
within  its  recesses.  Her  subjects  finding 
her  there  go  to  work  as  usual.  The  old 
dwelling   has   been  whisked   away  and   a 
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new  one  containing  plenty  of  room  substi- 
tuted. By  the  introduction  of  one  frame 
of  unsealed  brood  they  will  be  more  firmly 
attached  to  the  spot. 

Occasionally  a  colony  insists  upon  turn- 
ing Bedouins  in  spite  of  all  allurements;  but 
when  such  is  the  case  food  is  scant.  Once 
only  we  lost  a  small  after-swarm  which  had 
previously  been  deprived  of  its  queen,  and 
returned  to  the  parent  stock.  After  sulk- 
ing a  few  days  the  bees  took  flight  toward 
a  forest,  where  it  was  as  useless  to  look  for 
them  as  for  the  traditional  needle  in  the 
hay-mow.  An  examination  of  the  hive 
showed  that  on  account  of  continued  rains 
the  absconders  must  have  been  nearly 
destitute  of  honey. 

Only  when  the  apiarian  is  desirous  of 
increasing  his  number  of  swarms,  does  he 
permit  after-swarms,  as  those  are  termed 
which  succeed  the  first.  The  prevention 
is  simply  to  cut  out  all  the  queen-cells  ex- 
cept one.  Should  the  young  ruler  fail  to 
emerge  from  this  larva,  one  method  of 
securing  perpetuity  has  been  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  Another  is  to  cut 
out  from  a  neighboring  colony  one  or  two 
queen-cells,  carefully  insert  them  into  the 
middle  of  a  broad  frame,  and  leave  them 
to  hatch.     Nature  will  do  the  rest. 

The  earlier  the  swarming  season,  the  bet- 
ter.    The  old  rhyme, — 

*•  A  swarm  of  bees  in  May  is  worth  a  load  of 
hay, 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  June  is  worth  a  silver 
spoon." 

has  a  foundation  in  fact.  Where  there  are 
many  bees,  and  no  inclination  toward  mi- 
gration, nuclei  may  readily  be  formed  in 
this  manner. 

Into  a  new  hive  put  three  frames  of 
honey  and  brood-comb.  They  must  be 
well  covered  with  bees,  measuring  a  quart 
or  more  in  all.  On  either  side  place  a 
frame  of  foundation.  Now,  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  brood-combs  graft  two 
queen-cells;  we  may  be  sure  that  one  at 
least  will  reach  maturity.  Compress  the 
frames  into  the  front  of  the  hive  by  the 
division  board  and  leave  them  to  them- 
selves. 

In  a  few  days  one  empty  cell  will  be 
found,  indicating  that  the  occupant  has 
gnawed  her  way  into  her  sphere  of  action; 
the  other  will  doubtless  be  punctured. 
To  enlarge  the  "  feminine"  sphere  move 
along    the    division-board,    add     another 


frame  of  brood-comb  and  bees  and  osr 
foundation  frame.  Repeat  these  add^ 
tions,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  the  nuciccs 
will  reach  the  dignity  of  a  strong  worki^; 
colony. 

A  still  more  delicate  task  is  that  of  unit- 
ing two  small  after  swarms  into  one  strosi 
enough  to  stand  the  winter's  cold.  At 
night-fall  remove  the  smaller  colony  to  thr 
side  of  the  larger,  lift  both  covers  ani 
force  into  them  a  cloud  of  smoke.  Care- 
fully raise  one  frame  at  a  time  from  the 
weaker  colony  and,  pushing  along  tb^ 
division-board  of  the  larger,  place  it  &sidc 
those  already  in  the  hive.  In  a  moment 
this  process  of  transference  is  over.  Re- 
place the  cover  and  leave  the  bees,  still 
clustered  on  the  combs,  to  adjust  themselves 
to  new  condition?.  Two  queens  are  then 
in  the  same  hive  and  to  prevent  trouble 
one  must  be  removed  or  destroyed. 

As  the  season  advances  all  the  frames 
are  filled  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  add 
half  stories  set  upon  the  hives  after  re- 
moving their  tops.  These  each  contain 
nine  frames  and  are  half  the  depth  of  the 
lower  story.  In  them  are  fitted  those 
cubical  receptacles  or  "  sect  ion -boxes," 
the  luscious  contents  of  which,  when 
temptingly  displayed  in  the  shop  window, 
give  no  token  of  the  industry  required  to 
fill  them. 

Those  in  general  use  hold  each  about 
one  pound  of  honey.  One  side  of  each 
cube  is  then  replaced  with  a  pane  of  gla^ 
through  which  the  comb  and  its  lucent 
contents  are  visible.  Before  being  deposit- 
ed in  the  second  story  they  are  supplied 
wnth  foundation  for  the  starting  of  cells 
like  the  frames.  In  a  good  season  they 
will  also  be  filled  with  capped  honey-comb. 
They  should  be  left  within  the  hive  a  week 
or  two  to  ripen  and  then  removed  to  a  warm 
dry  room  for  storage.  During  this  ripen- 
ing process  the  golden  nectar  loses  its 
crudity  and  parts  with  a  portion  of  the 
water  mingled  with  it. 

The  honey  flow  ceases  with  the  first 
frost  severe  enough  to  kill  asters  and 
golden-rod,  the  latter  flower  yielding  a 
thick,  amber-hued  and  aromatic  produc- 
tion. By  this  time  the  faithful  apiarian, 
who  has  often  examined  her  colonies,  and 
taken  off  surplus  honey,  decides  whether 
each  has  enough  to  last  until  spring.  Of 
this  there  should  be  at  least  twenty-five 
pounds  contained  in  nine  or  ten  frames. 

When  this  amount  is  lacking  it  may  be 
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supplied  with  thick  rich  syrup  made  in  the 
proportion  of  one  quart  of  water  to  seven 
pounds  of  coarse  granulated  sugar.  With 
it  fill  small  tin  fruit  cans  having  perforated 
tops,  or  even  make  use  of  common  tin 
pepper-boxes.  At  night  fall  invert  these 
dishes  upon  the  alighting-board,  and  sup- 
port them  with  narrow  strips  of  wood. 
According  to  a  well-known  principle  the 
syrup  will  exude  no  faster  than  the  bees 
carry  it  away. 

In  short  order  the  thrifty  workers  will 
store  it  for  future  use,  but  they  must  not  be 
fed  in  the  daytime,  when  bees  are  flying  ; 
other  swarms  attracted  by  the  odor  of  the 
syrup  will  begin  a  system  of  robbery  which 
may  endanger  the  safety  of  the  entire 
apiary.  If  there  are  not  enough  insects  by 
the  latter  part  of  September  to  fill  four 
frames,  put  in  a  couple  of  foundation 
frames,  give  them  a  pint  of  syrup  every 
night  until  they  have  reared  a  brood,  made 
comb  and  sealed  up  sweets  enough  to  last 
till  the  sun  climbs  high  in  the  heavens. 

And  now  our  little  busybodies  are  ready 
to  be  blanketed  and  tucked  up  for  a  long 
hibernation.  For  this  purpose  an  extra 
case  is  provided.  It  is  made  of  rough 
boards  some  three  inches  each  way  larger 
than  the  hive,  leaving  a  hollow  chamber 
between  them.  This  must  be  tightly 
packed  with  either  wheat  or  oat  chaff;  we 
used  old  newspapers  instead  of  chaff,  and 
never  lost  a  colony.  A  cushion  of  burlaps 
also  filled  with  chaff,  fitting  closely  over 
the  frames,  a  water-tight  cover  securely 
fastened,  the  hive  entrance  contracted  yet 
not  so  much  as  to  prevent  ventilation,  and 
the  bees  may  be  left  to  their  dreams  of 
summer  breezes  and  blooms. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  can  be  done 
with  the  honey  on  hand.  The  apiarian 
who  is  not  eager  to  increase  her  stock  ex- 
tracts honey  from  its  comb  in  the  frames 
and  returns  them  repeatedly  to  the  hive  to 
be  refilled.  This  is  managed  by  the  help 
of  an  "  extractor,"  the  operation  of  which 
is  a  fine  illustration  of  centrifugal  force. 
The  extracted  honey  gathers  at  the  bottom 
of  the  implement  and  is  then  drawn  off 
into  a  tin  pail  or  stone  jar  by  means  of  a 
faucet. 

Delicious  liquid  amber  as  it  is,  extracted 
honey  cannot  long  be  kept  in  its  native 
state  without  "  candying,"  a  condition  in- 
convenient for  handling,  but  one  in  which 
it  loses  none  of  its  incomparable  flavor. 
Until   cold   weather  it   may    be   strained 


through  a  bag  of  thin  muslin  directly  from 
the  extractor  into  glass  jars,  tin  pails,  jelly 
tumblers  or  large  mouth  bottles.  It  may 
also  be  kept  in  huge  tin  cans  or  in  barrels 
coated  with  melted  parafine. 

Before  the  first  sympton"  of  thickening 
the  extracted  honey  must  be  heated  and 
sealed  in  jars  precisely  as  fruit  is  sealed  for 
preservation.  Over-heating  injures  both 
the  flavor  and  the  color.  Screw  on  the 
tops  and  if  the  honey  was  well  "ripened  "  it 
will  remain  a  clear  limpid  "  lucent  syrup  " 
during  an  entire  year. 

A  quart  jar  holds  three  pounds  of  honey 
and  retails  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents.  A 
reputation  for  preparing  first-class  honey 
will  create  a  demand  for  it  in  almost  any 
section  of  the  country.  Hotels,  sanatari- 
ums  and  boarding-houses  will  be  glad  to 
take  it  direct  from  the  apiarian. 

Section-boxes  contain  the  most  attrac- 
tive looking  production,  but  it  is  really  no 
sweeter  than  that  found  in  older  combs. 
The  sides  of  shipping-cases  filled  with 
them  should  be  made  of  glass,  otherwise 
freight  handlers  will  fail  to  give  them  the 
care  they  demand. 

And  now  what  shall  be  said  in  regard  to 
yield  ? 

That  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  ac- 
cessible honey-bearing  plants,  upon  weather 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  dry,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  colony,  and  upon  the  skill 
of  the  apiarian.  In  a  favorable  season  one 
authority  declares  that  he  has  seen  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  honey  gathered  in  a  single 
day  by  one  colony.  Beginning  with  one 
hundred  colonies  he  secured,  forty  days 
after  the  opening  of  the  basswood  blos- 
soms, no  less  than  10,000  pounds  of  honey, 
beside  having  an  increase  of  nineteen 
swarms.  To  do  this  he  removed  several 
colonies  to  a  higher  altitude  in  order  to 
reach  later  flowers.  Again,  in  one  week 
forty-eight  colonies  secreted  from  bass- 
wood  no  less  than  one  ton  of  surplus 
honey. 

One  of  the  successful  bee-keepers  of  the 
State  of  New  York  took,  one  autumn,  from 
forty  colonies  of  bees  no  less  than  9727 
pounds  of  extracted  honey,  over  4000 
pounds  of  which  were  gathered  in  one 
week. 

Such  large  yields  however  are  excep- 
tional and  ought  not  to  be  counted  upon. 
A.  S.  Root  of  Medina,  O.,  whose  experi- 
ence probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
person  in  this  country,  writes  under  a  late 
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date:  "  The  average  yield  of  honey,  taking 
it  one  year  with  another,  is  75  pounds  of 
extracted  and  about  50  pounds  of  comb 
honey  per  colony." 

In  our  own  apiary  the  yield  was  much 
larger  than  this,  very  likely  owing  to  the 
long  season  during  which  honey  bearing 
flowers  are  in  bloom  and  the  great  variety 
and  quantity  found  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  In  four  years  our  stock  increased 
twelve-fold  from  its  four  original  colonies. 
Meantime  only  four  colonies  of  common 
black  bees  were  purchased  and  Italianized. 
Afterward  as  needed,  one  after  another 
were  transferred,  divided,  united  or  nuclei 
started  precisely  as  these  chapters  have 
described,  and  all  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Root's  fascinating  "  A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture." Our  shelves  groaned  beneath  the 
weight  of  tons  of  honey  either  extracted  or 
stored  in  combs  ;  how  much  was  never  es- 
timated. From  the  beginning  it  was  a 
labor  of  love,  not  of  dollars.  To  take  the 
very  poetry  of  field  and  garden,  distilled 
into  nectar  through  Nature's  wonderful 
alembic,  was  to  secure  the  sweets  of 
Hymettus  in  the  fields  of  prosaic  New 
Jersey.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  neglect- 
ed blossoms  of  swamp  and  hedge  trans- 
mitted their  juices  into  food  for  our  indus- 
trious servitors  from  which  we  rifled  them  ; 
it  was  that  the  very  arcana  of  instinct  and 
intelligence,  sealed  from  all  eyes  save  those 
which  faithfully  study  its  mysteries,  gradu- 
ally unfolded  itself  to  our  loving  inspection 
month  by  month  and  year  by  year. 

As  a  stimulus  for  the  future  it  is  well  to 
note  what  women  have  already  done  in  the 
field  of  bee-culture. 

Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Tupper,  a  pioneer  in  the 
work,  gave,  many  years  ago,  this  report  of 
one  season's  yield:  "  I  averaged  from  nine 
Italian  colonies  119  pounds  each.  The 
greatest  yield  from  one  hive  was  236 
pounds  of  box-honey,  beside  two  extra  large 
colonies,  not  reckoning  frames  and  partly 
filled  boxes."  At  that  time  this  yield  » 
was  considered  to  be  very  large,  though 
later  a  yield  of  three,  four  and  five  hundred 
pounds  per  hive  is  sometimes  secured.  On 
the  other  hand  during  a  rainy  season  bees 
will  accumulate  little  surplusage. 

The   Linswick  sisters  of  Michigan  have 


made  for  themselves  a  beautiful  home  ii 
the  wilds  of  that  state  by  bee-culture.  B.: 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case  is  ih: 
of  Mrs.  S.  J.  Axtell  of  111.,  who,  durmg: 
great  portion  of  her  life  has  been  an  ig- 
valid.  Desiring  money  for  znissionaxr  ps- 
poses,  Mrs.  Axtell  began  bee-keeping  b  . 
small  way,  although  she  could  work  onlv  z 
a  reclining  position. 

Faith  and  hope  gained  their  coveted  r- 
ward.  Bees  prospered,  strength  increased 
money  flowed  into  her  coffers  and  flottc-: 
through  it  to  missionary  fields  in  this  and 
other  countries.  The  story  of  her  life  and 
work  and  that  of  her  husband  shows  whi 
may  be  done  when  hearts  are  fired  with  an 
earnest,  unselfish  love  of  doing  good.  Jr 
one  year  from  a  little  farm  of  eighty  acres 
and  220  colonies  of  bees,  the  revenue  com- 
ing almost  wholly  from  the  latter,  the;. 
gladly  gave  of  their  income  no  less  than 
$4, 1 00. 

Mrs.  Gulp  of  Hilliard,  O.,  is  also  famons 
for  her  success  in  this  industry.  In  osr 
season,  unassisted,  she  secured  8,o<» 
pounds  of  honey  and  increased  her  stock 
from  forty  to  sixty  colonies. 

Mrs.  L.  Harrison  of  Peoria,  111.,  has 
probably  given  more  attention  to  bee-cuJ- 
ture  than  any  other  woman,  although  she 
has  never  kept  account  of  profit  and  loss. 
In  a  letter  lately  received  she  says: 
"  Please  do  not  write  flowery  articles  like 
'those  B.  B's.*" 

I  saw  a  lady  from  Boston  at  the  Chicago 
National  Convention  of  Bee-Keepers,  who 
had  spent  $600  in  the  business,  and  all  she 
had  to  show  for  it  were  hives  filled  with 
foundation,  a  queen,  and  a  few  bees  run- 
ning over  the  combs.  "  She  had  read  that 
book!"  Mrs.  Harrison's  apiary  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  was  limited  to  one  hundred 
colonies.  She  wields  a  trenchant  pen  on 
her  favorite  topic. 

This  list  might,  if  necessary,  be  greatly 
extended.  It  is  sufficient  to  show  what 2 
vast  and  interesting  industry  opens  before 
those  women  whose  desire  for  independence 
and  love  for  that  bright  and  beautiful  world 
in  which  there  is  so  much  to  study  and  ad- 
mire, leads  them  out  of  hackneyed  and  re- 
stricted vocations  into  the  domain  of  Bee- 
culture.  Hester  M.  Podt. 
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H  E  gay  asters, 
brilliant  scarlet 
and  yellow  nas- 
turtiums,  the 
stately  dahlias 
and  vivid  car- 
dinal salvias  of 
the  early  fall, 
with  their  rap- 
idly yellowing 
leaves,  remind 
us  that  amid 
the  rose-colored  things  of  earth,  there  must 
be  a  commingling  of  the  commonplace 
and  prosaic. 

The  happy  faces  of  merry  boys  and  girls 
also,  returning  from  their  summer  vacation, 
recounting  over  and  over  again  the  "  lovely 
times  "  they  have  had  at  lake,  seaside,  or 
possibly  only  at  "  grandpa's  farm  "  up  in 
the  New  England  hills,  again  remind  us 
that  these  same  boys  and  girls  have  not  only 
brought  back  rosy  cheeks  and  invigorated 
bodies,  but  healthy  country  appetites  as 
well;  so  while  the  teachers  are  classifying 
and  arranging  the  work  for  thecoming  school 
year,  providing  a  suitable  bill  of  fare  for 
their  mental  needs,  we,  theirmothers,  will  be- 
take ourselves  to  our  kitchens  to  engage  in 
another  kind  of  work — less  elevating  per- 
haps, but  quite  as  important  in  the  eyes  of 
the  hungry  boys  and  girls. 

To  the  perplexed  housekeepers  who  are 
pondering  over  recipes  for  pickles,  and 
wondering  which  ones  to  try,  1  would  sug- 
gest the  following  rules,  with  the  wish  that 
a  trial  may  prove  as  satisfactory  as  it  has 
done  in  my  own  family. 

When  I  began  housekeeping  as  a  bride, 
I  armed  myself  with  blank  book  and  pencil, 
and  from  practical  experiments  of  many  a 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  matron,  gleaned 
recipes  that  are  to  me  more  valuable  than 
any  I  have  ever  culled  from  the  most  care- 
fully prepared  cook-book  in  the  market,  and 
from  its  yellow  pages  I  have  been  able  to 
compound  many  delicious  pickles,  beautiful 
jellies  and  toothsome  jams. 

Success  in  pickling  depends  largely  on 
the  use  of  good,  sharp  cider  vinegar,  plenty 
of  hrown  sugar,  fresh  spices,  and  in  certain 
kinds  of  pickles,  black  and  white  mustard 


and  grated  horseradish.  With  these  in- 
gredients at  hand,  there  is  no  excuse  fur 
the  tasteless,  insipid  pickles,  so  often  found 
upon  the  tables  of  otherwise  good  house- 
keepers. 

Whether  cucumber  pickles  should  be 
cooked  or  not,  depends  upon  the  individ- 
ual taste  of  those  who  are  expected  to  eat 
them.  In  some  localities — the  South  for 
instance — the  good  housewives  feel  that 
cucumbers  should  simmer  long  enough  to 
become  tender^  while  our  Northern  matrons 
lay  great  stress  upon  having  their  pickles 
hard  3.nd  crisp.  A  Southerner  by  birth,  I 
naturally  incline  to  cooked  pickles,  and  the 
following  will  be  found  excellent  if  cooked 
sufficiently  long. 

Yellow  Cabbage  Pickle. 

Take  enough  small,  compact  cabbages  to 
fill  a  four  gallon  jar.  Quarter  and  tie  to- 
gether with  twine.  Boil  in  very  salt  water 
until  tender  enough  to  eat.  When  cold, 
press  the  cabbage  between  the  hands  to 
free  it  from  the  salt  cabbage  water.  Pour 
over  them  weak  vinegar  and  let  it  remain  a 
week  or  two.  Then  take  strong  vinegar 
enough  to  cover  them,  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  cloves  and  allspice,  three  ounces 
of  turmeric>  two  of  ground  cinnamon,  and 
one  of  celery  seeds.  The  seasoning  should 
be  put  in  a  bag  and  boiled  in  the  vinegar, 
after  which  should  be  added  a  few  slices  of 
race-ginger,  a  little  mace,  and  three  pounds 
of  light  brown  sugar.  Squeeze  the  cab- 
bage cut  of  the  first  vinegar,  then  remove 
the  twine.  Sprinkle  over  the  pickle  a  half- 
pound  of  well-washed  white  mustard  seeds, 
cover  with  the  boiling  vinegar  and  tie  up 
closely,  adding  first  a  cupful  of  made  must- 
ard. 

Highly-spiced  Cucumber  PiOkle. 

To  four  gallons  of  pickled  cucumbers 
take  one  pound  of  grated  horseradish,  one 
of  white  mustard  seeds,  one  of  onions 
chopped  fine,  one  ounce  of  sliced  race- 
ginger,  one  of  mace,  one  of  cinnamon,  one 
of  black  pepper,  one  of  celery  seeds,  one 
of  turmeric,  one  of  black  mustard.  Mix 
these  ingredients  into  a  paste  with  salad  oil. 
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Cover  the  layers  with  this  mixture  and  pour 
over  vinegar  and  sugar,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  one  gallon  of 
vinegar. 

Peach  Mangoes. 

Take  large  free-stone  peaches  nearly  ripe 
enough  to  be  eaten  with  cream;  put  them 
into  brine  for  two  days;  wipe  them  dry. 
Have  ready  a  stuffing  made  of  scraped 
horseradish,  black  and  white  mustard 
seeds,  celery  seeds,  a  little  garlic,  pounded 
and  sifted  cloves  and  allspice,  sliced  race- 
ginger,  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  sugar.  Take 
out  the  seeds,  fill  with  the  above  mix- 
ture, tie  together  with  coarse  thread  and 
cover  with  vinegar,  seasoning  it  with  whole 
cloves,  allspice,  ginger,  horseradish,  stick- 
cinnamon  and  a  bag  of  turmeric,  with  sugar 
to  sweeten  well. 

Cucumber  Mangoes. 

When  small  cucumbers  are  scarce,  it  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  pickle  the  large 
full  grown  ones.  Take  two  dozen  large 
cucumbers,  cut  a  block  an  inch  square  out 
of  the  side  of  each  one;  scrape  out  the 
seeds,  and  as  much  of  the  pulp  as  possible 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  Lay  in 
brine  for  a  day,  being  careful  to  fit  each 
block  into  place,  then  tie.  Make  a  dress- 
ing of  a  head  of  cabbage  chopped  fine,  four 
green  peppers  also  chopped  fine,  two 
ounces  of  celery  seed,  the  same  of  white 
mustard  seed,  one  ounce  of  ground  black 
pepper,  one  ounce  of  salt  and  one  tea-cup 
of  sugar.  Put  two  onion  sets  and  two  small 
leaves  into  each  mango.  Put  back  the 
block  and  sew  around  each  mango  a  strip 
of  cotton  cloth.  Place  a  layer  of  vine 
leaves,  a  layer  of  cucumbers  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  alum  alternately  into  a  kettle 


until  it  is  full.  Scald  well,  after  whicbsd: 
{when  placed  in  jars)  a  gallon  of  botiq 
vinegar  in  which  a  pound  and  a  hali  g 
brown  sugar  has  been  put.  Add  wbot 
spices  to  the  vinegar  while  boiling,  not  for- 
getting  to  put  in  three  or  four  red  pcppc 
pods. 

Onion   Pickle. 

Take  two  gallons  of  small  white  oiim 
and  one  pint  of  salt.  Pour  on  boiiq 
water  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  houri 
Slip  the  skins  from  the  onions  and  k 
them  about  five  minutes  in  sweet  milk  at- 
water.  Soak  a  few  days  in  vinegar.  The 
scald  good  cider  vinegar  with  mace  m 
cloves,  and  pour  over  the  onions,  adding j 
a  few  little  pods  of  red  pepper. 

Walnut  Pickle. 

Gather  white  walnuts,  called  at  tk 
North  butternuts,  about  the  loth  of  Jtitt  I 
or  when  you  can  just  pierce  them  i-itha! 
pin.  In  the  Northern  States  they  are  Kt 
ready  for  pickling  until  about  the  ist  d 
July.  Lay  them  in  salt  water  for  tr-j 
weeks,  occasionally  heating  the  brine  to 
prevent  moulding.  Take  out  and  rubwitis 
a  rough  cloth,  leaving  them  exposed  a  fe» 
hours  to  turn  them  black,  then  lay  theme 
fresh  water  for  three  days,  changing  tbe 
water  daily.  Put  garlic  allspice,  cloves 
and  black  pepper  to  taste  into  enoiigi 
vinegar  to  cover  the  pickle,  and  pour  n 
boiling  hot  on  the  walnuts.  If  a  little  old 
and  hard,  scald  them  in  an  iron  pot,  bat  if 
young,  boiling  will  soften  them,  so  thai 
they  will  spoil.  If  well  made  this  is  a  most 
delicious  pickle,  yet  one  of  which  little  is 
known.  The  housekeepers  of  Virginia  ei- 
eel  in  making  this  relish.       Anni'€  Curd. 
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Be  some  fair  palace  of  wealth  his  stay, 

Or  a  lowly  cot  in  the  humblest  town, 
Man  sees,  wherever  his  steps  may  stray, 

One  pictured  page  through  his  thought  let  down : 

And  the  woman's  face  that  he  loves  the  best — 
Be  she  sister,  or  mother,  or  wife — doth  rise. 

Her  hearth-fire's  glow,  and  the  shield  and  rest 
Of  the  home  she  makes,  are  his  paradise. 

Estelle  Thomson, 


A  WORK  OF  WOMEN. 


WELVE  years 
ago  a  few  wo- 
men met  in  a 
city  that  sits 
with  its  feet  in 
the  sea  and  its 
head  in  the 
clouds,  to  de- 
vise a  plan  of 
crystallizing 
their  pity  for 
the  unfortu- 
nate poor  who  are  also  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  sick. 

Long  and  carefully  they  considered  how 
they  might  help  without  hurting  them,  and 
the  result  was  the  beginning,  with  a  very 
little  money  and  a  great  deal  of  faith,  of  a 
Diet  Dispensary. 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  mosS;  but  a 
rolling  snowball  gathers  snow  as  it  rolls. 
So  also  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  attract 
enthusiasm  and  sympathy,  and  dollars 
draw  to  themselves  other  dollars.  There- 
fore there  are  now  six  Diet  Dispensaries  in 
as  many  different  parts  of  the  city  for  the 
giving-out  of  beef-tea,  mutton-broth,  eggs, 
milk,  farina,  rice,  jelly,  and  other  food  suit- 
able for  invalids. 

An  order  from  a  physician,  which  must 
be  renewed  each  week,  is  necessary,  and 
this  must  give  the  name,  residence,  age,  and 
disease  of  the  patient.  But  the  physician 
may  have  seen  the  patient  only  in  a  con- 
sulting call  at  the  Medical  Dispensary,  or 
he  may  even  have  had  only  the  statement 
of  the  friends  of  the  sick,  and  does  not 
know  the  actual  circumstances  and  neces- 
sities,^ being  deceived  by  appearances.  So 
the  confiding  public,  which  has  trusted  its 
funds  to  the  conscientious  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  is  protected  from 
frauds  and  wastes  by  an  investigating  com- 
mittee, who  visit  the  home  of  every  receiver 
of  diet.  Let  us  spend  a  morning  with  one 
of  these  visitors. 

The  Diet  Dispensaries  are  of  necessity 
all  established  in  the  convenient  vicinity 
of  the  most  needy  and  unsavory  places, 
where  the  poor  are  the  poorest,  so  that  the 
heh)  may  be  easily  accessible  to  them. 
The  Dispensary  from  which  we  will  make 


ouf  visit  to-day  is  in  a  region  popularly 
known  as  The  Dumps,  where  not  very  long 
ago  half-naked  boys  waded  and  geese  dab- 
bled when  the  tide  was  in,  and  where  goats 
rambled  and  rummaged  among  the  old  tin 
cans  and  hoop-skirts  when  the  tide  was 
out.  The  sea  has  been  crowded  back  by 
the  contents  of  a  million  ash-barrels,  streets 
have  been  built  up  and  hillocks  cut  down, 
and  many  acres  are  now  redeemed  from 
mud  and  marsh,  and  covered  with  shops 
and  tenement  houses.  At  nearly  every 
corner  we  note  a  beer  saloon,  and  we  won- 
der how  much  this  industry  has  to  do  with 
the  less  prosperous  look  of  the  other  build- 
ings, and  of  the  general  shabby  forlornness 
in  the  persons  of  those  we  meet.  Even  the 
bald-headed  babies  crawling  about  the 
doorways  and  the  smutty  children  playing 
in  the  gutters  have  pinched,  unhealthy 
faces,  as  though  they  had  been  nursed  on 
soothing  syrup  and  quinine  all  their  lives. 

"Charley  Smith  is  going  to  get  buried 
this  afternoon  at  two  o'clock  !  "  cheerfully 
called  out  one  little  urchin  to  another,  as 
though  that  would  be  a  great  occasion  for 
Charley  Smith;  and  indeed  as  we  looked 
at  the  place  and  the  comparisons  it  had 
left,  we  felt  thankful  that  one  had  escaped 
such  a  life  and  such  an  outlook. 

The  Diet  Dispensary  seemed  like  an 
oasis  of  purity  and  neatness,  with  its  per- 
vasive and  delicious  odor  of  beef-tea,  its 
clean  floors  and  cooking  utensils,  and  win- 
dows full  of  plants.  To  be  sure,  what  we 
took  for  blossoms  on  the  geranium  bush 
proved  to  be  bits  of  red  flannel,  and  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  were  only  newspaper 
prints  bordered  with  strips  of  brown  paper. 

The  matron  in  charge  is  nearly  as  poor 
as  her  neighbors,  but  the  occupancy  of 
these  furnished  and  heated  rooms  and  the 
aid  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  bestow,  make 
her  a  power  among  them  which  she  uses 
wisely.  No  city  missionary,  or  one  in 
higher  station,  can  have  half  her  opportu- 
nities to  help  and  improve  those  about  her. 

"  They  had  a  Fall  Festival  up  at  the 
Pisgah  Sunday  School,  and  nobody  could 
be  let  in  without  three  potatoes,"  she  told 
us.  **  I  believe  they  got  the  full  of  ten 
barrels  to  distribute,  and  they  sent  one  for 
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me  to  give  out  among  my  poor  folks.  It 
was  a  great  treat  to  me.  I  am  privileged 
to  give  away  the  meat  that  my  beef-tea  is 
made  from,  but  there  isn't  much  goodness 
in  it ;  only  it  is  something  to  breathe 
against.  So  the  potatoes  came  in  just 
right,  and  I  did  wish  that  those  who  gave 
them  could  have  seen  how  pleased  and 
grateful  the  folks  were  ;  all  of  them  hadn't 
known  as  they  could  get  as  much  as  mush 
and  molasses  for  their  Thanksgiving  dinner, 
and  some  of  them  couldn't  keep  from  cry- 
ing when  they  saw  the  potatoes." 

We  took  a  list  of  patients  that  were  then 
receiving  diets,  and  went  first  to  a  house 
in  a  tidy  row  of  tenements,  making  our 
way  through  the  dim  hall  to  a  door  in  the 
rear.  There  came  a  merry  sound  of  chil- 
dren's voices  from  within,  and  in  answer 
to  our  knock  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
dimpled  little  maiden  who  looked  like  a 
strayed  apple-blossom,  with  her  floating 
golden  hair  and  pretty  pink  and  white  face. 

The  room  was  small  and  sunny,  the 
stove,  on  which  stood  a  teapot  and  covered 
saucepan,  shone  like  a  black  mirror.  The 
young  girl  was  evidently  washing  dishes  at 
the  sink,  and  a  laughing  boy  sat  on  a  high 
stool  by  a  table  that  held  a  pile  of  school- 
books  and  a  slate. 

"  I  am  looking  for  Elizabeth  Walker," 
said  the  visitor. 

Apple  Blossom  seemed  puzzled  for  an 
instant,  then  asked  "  Is  it  Aunt  Bessie  ? 
She  is  in  there,  in  the  bedroom.  This 
isn't  one  of  her  good  days." 

We  passed  though  the  open  door  leading 
to  two  inner  rooms,  one  beyond  the  other, 
and  found  the  further  lighted  only  by  a 
kerosene  lamp  that  stood  on  a  little  table 
beside  cups  and  vials.  The  room  was  so 
small  that  there  was  only  space  for  the 
table,  a  chair,  and  the  bed  on  which  the 
invalid  was  lying.  To  say  that  we  came 
from  the  Diet  Dispensary  was  all  the  intro- 
duction needed. 

"  I've  been  wishing  I  could  thank  the 
ladies  for  their  kindness.  The  beef-tea 
is  keeping  me  up,  and  when  my  husband 
gets  steady  work,  we  shall  be  able  to  pay 
for  it,"  said  she. 

They  were  English  people  and  came  to 
America  when  first  married,  fifteen  years 
before.  The  husband  was  a  pattern-maker 
well  employed,  but  was  compelled  to  join 
the  Trades'  Union,  and  ordered  to  join  in 
a  strike  two  years  before.  Afterward,  not 
being  able  to  pay  the  Union   dues   he  was 


turned   out  of   it,  and   now  had  only  3 
occasional  job  of  anything  he  could  dihL 

"It  seemed  necessary  that  I  shA.. 
work  hard  and  I  had  always  been  well  a. 
strong,  so  I  supposed  I  could  do  amiliz, 
till  I  broke  down  entirely.  But  my  hii^ 
band  is  very  kind,  and  he  and  the  bojic 
all  the  work,  only  some  days  I  am  abk » 
be  taken  to  the  kitchen  and  sit  aThik 
long  enough  to  mix  the  bread  and  sijof 
the  children  about  cooking.  My  ofe 
boy  is  fourteen  years  old,  and  we  aremi^ 
to  keep  him  in  school  this  year.  He  is . 
handy  boy,  and  he  clears  up  on  the  Satur- 
day. My  sister's  Lizzie  comes  in  to  wsi: 
the  dishes  mornings  that  she  can  be  sparts 
from  home.  She  is  hearing  Edwin  at  b 
spelling  now.  The  children  don't  kcoi 
any  other  way  only  me  to  be  sick,  so  z 
doesn't  fret  them." 

There  was  hardly  a  joint  in  the  poor 
woman's  twisted  body  that  was  notdfr 
torted,  and  she  was  expecting  a  surgeon  tk 
day  to  perform  an  operation,  but  as  sfc 
thanked  us  again  in  a  bright  cheery  ifc* 
for  the  diets  and  for  our  call  she  seecK 
like  a  wholesome  English  daisy,  not  it 
much  to  be  pitied  as  admired. 

The  next  call  was  upon  an  Irish  uoee 
reported  to  be  one  hundred  and  two  yer> 
old.  We  went  through  a  large  tenemcc: 
house,  and  found  the  place  we  sought  is 
the  rear  beyond  an  ill-smelling  yard  where 
a  frowzy  woman  was  pumping  water,  aod 
a  black  cat  sat  on  the  broken  steps  leadir^ 
up  to  the  house,  having  for  companion  1 
baby  that  might  have  taken  the  prize  tor 
dirt.  But  when  it  looked  up  with  i 
friendly  sudden  smile,  it  was  the  "touch 0? 
nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 
and  our  hearts  went  right  out  with  a  yeart- 
ing  to  help  the  class  of  which  that  balv 
was  type. 

Bridget  McCann  lived  on  the  seconti 
floor  at  the  head  of  a  crazy  staircase,  whli 
the  last  one  left  of  her  ten  children,  ari 
old  woman  who  tried  to  support  herseli 
and  her  mother  by  piecing  bedquilts.  The 
mother  had  soft  beautiful  hair,  not  1^ 
scanty  nor  as  gray  as  her  daughter's  5J:d 
her  skin  was  hardly  more  wrinkled,  but  she 
was  quite  blind. 

Thirty  years  before  they  came  from  Ir^ 
land  where  they  made  their  living  by  lace 
work. 

"  I  harmed  me  sight  by  the  fineness  of 
it  and  now  I'm  recompensed  by  having 
eyes  that  are  no  goodness  to  me,"  said  she, 
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iking  no  heed  of  the  century  that  had 
Dlled  over  her  head.  "  But  I  wouldn't 
e  living  the  day  if  it  wasn't  along  o'  the 
ip  of  milk  and  sup  o'  broth  we  he's  get- 
ing  from  the  Dispensary,  and  me  daughter 
;1  tell  ye  the  same." 

From  one  extreme  to  the  other  we  next 
explored  a  dark  damp  cellar  where  a  young 
nether  held  a  sick  baby  in  her  arms. 

"  This  is  no  place  for  you,"  said  the 
/isitor.  "  Your  baby  can't  get  well  here. 
Doesn't  the  doctor  tell  you  so  ?" 

The  mother  fell  to  crying,  "  I  can't  help 
it.  He  was  sent  up  for  thirty  days  yester- 
day. Him  and  another  mon  had  a  fight, 
but  he  was  in  liquor,  or  he'd  never  have 
done  it,"  she  sobbed. 

O  yes  !  that  was  the  answer  to  the  dark 
enigma  of  life.  If  the  husband  had  spent 
his  earnings  in  house-rent  and  food  instead 
of  at  the  beer  shop,  there  would  have  been 
no  reason  for  charity  or  the  workhouse. 

Next  we  found  our  way  to  a  narrow  lane 
through  the  middle  of  which  a  drain  ran 
in  a  dirty  brook.  Here  was  a  row  of 
squatter's  shanties  put  together  with  un- 
matched doors  and  casements  and  stray 
boards  picked  up  here  and  there.  Nobody 
answered  our  knock  but  a  gray  head 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  next  shanty. 

"  If  it's  Martha  McGriskin  ye  are  want- 
ing she  has  gone  out  on  the  Dump,  Run 
Micky,  haste  ye  and  tell  Aunt  Martha 
some  ladies  are  asking  for  her." 

As  though  the  speaker  had  been  an 
enchantress,  a  white  headed,  bare-legged 
boy  was  suddenly  evolved  from  what  had 
seemed  to  be  only  a  heap  of  rags  behind  a 
rain-water  barrel,  and  the  legs  twinkled  off 
to  the  field  of  dust  heaps,  where  ash-carts 
were  still  depositing  the  sweepings  of  the 

While  he  was  gone,  the  visitor  asked 
some  questions  about  Mrs.  McGriskin, 
whose  case  was  considered  doubtful. 

"  She  will  give  you  a  good  story.  She  is 
awful  wide-mouthed,  but  she  is  not  a 
dependable  woman.  There's  poorer  than 
her.  She  don't  need  help,"  said  her  neigh- 
bor. 

Very  soon  the  bare  legs  twinkled  back, 


followed  by  a  weather-beaten  old  woman 
who  puffed. and  groaned  as  she  came,  the 
more  and  louder  the  nearer  she  approached 
her  visitors. 

"  Me  back  aches  me  so  bad.  It  gives 
me  no  aise  nor  paice, "  she  whined. 
"  It  is  in  me  bed  I  ought  to  be  the  day, 
but  who  would  light  me  bit  fire  and  steep 
me  tay  ?  I've  had  nine  children,  but'  they 
are  no  good  to  me." 

"  Is  your  husband  living  ?  "  asked  the 
visitor. 

"  I  haint  got  no  husband  now.  What 
do  I  want  one/er  ?  Just  to  sit  in  a  cheer. 
If  I've  got  to  root,  I'd  rather  root  for  me- 
silf,"  she  replied. 

The  interior  of  the  McGriskin  abode 
was  as  unattractive  as  the  exterior.  The 
one  small  window  was  as  dim  as  though 
made  of  stained  glass.  There  was  one 
wooden  chair,  a  chest,  a  crooked  stove, 
and  a  rude  table  on  which  stood  a  tin-pail 
partly  full  of  something  stronger,  by  the 
odor,  than  Oolong  or  Mocha. 

"  I  am  getting  no  milk  nor  the  taste  of 
an  aig  now,"  she  complained.  "  That 
woman  ain't  fit  for  the  place.  She  tries  to 
be  a  lady  and  she  can't  be  no  lady.  She 
will  give  me  nothing  without  the  lines;  me 
that  has  been  going  there  for  better  nor 
a  year.  She  knows  me.  But  I  wouldn't 
take  her  impudence,  so  we  had  words  and 
got  across,  and  I  don't  put  my  shadow 
over  her  door-sill  no  more." 

"  She  seems  to  have  suspended  herself 
and  saved  us  the  trouble.  However,  I  will 
see  the  physician  who  gave  her  the  former 
orders,"  said  the  visitor,  when  we  were  on 
our  homeward  way.  "  And  we  must  try 
to  get  that  poor  sick  baby  and  its  mother 
into  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  for  a  few 
days,  until  something  else  can  be  provided 
for  them." 

It  is  only  in  large  cities  that  a  charity 
like  this  is  necessary  or  expedient.  But 
the  field  is  the  world,  the  work  is  one,  and 
we  believe  that  women  who  live  remote 
from  the  great  centers  will  be  interested  to 
hear  what  other  women  otherwhere  are 
doing  to  relieve  want  and  suffering. 

Frances  Lee  Pratt, 
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DESSERTS  AND  SWEETS. 


Charlotte  Russe. 

TO  one  half  box  of  gelatine  put  a  teacup 
two-thirds  full  of  cold  water.  Let 
this  stand  half  an  hour.  In  the  meantime 
whip  up  one  quart  rich  cream.  Just  be- 
fore you  finish  whipping  the  cream,  pour 
two-thirds  of  a  cup  boiling  water  on  the 
gelatine,  stirring  until  all  is  dissolved.  Add 
to  the  gelatine  one  teacup  of  pulverized 
sugar  and  three  tablespoonfuls  extract  of 
vanilla.  While  this  is  cooling  finish  the 
cream.  When  the  gelatine  begins  to  thick- 
en, stir  it  into  the  cream,  mixing  well. 
Pour  into  a  glass  bowl  lined  with  ladies' 
fingers. 

Bell  Fritters, 

Put  a  pint  of  water  in  a  stewpan  over 
the  fire.  When  it  boils,  stir  in  rapidly  one 
pint  of  flour,  making  a  very  stiff  paste. 
Take  it  off  and  when  sufficiently  cool,  add 
three  well-beaten  eggs  with  a  little  salt. 
Have  boiling  lard  ready,  and  drop  in  the 
fritters  with  a  spoon,  and  if  the  lard  \sjust 
boiling  they  will  puff  up  like  balls. 

Serve  with  wine,  sugar  and  nutmeg. 

Apple  Pudding. 

One  pound  of  stewed  apples.  While  hot, 
stir  in  half  a  pound  of  butter  and  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  and  the  grated  rind  and 
juice  of  two  lemons.  When  cold,  add  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten. 

Lay  a  thin  paste  in  the  bottom  of  a  pud- 
ding-dish, pour  in  the  mixture  and  bake 
halt  an  hour. 

Make  a  meringue  of  the  six  whites  and 
a  cup  of  powdered  sugar.  Spread  over  the 
pudding  when  done  and  return  to  the  oven 
till  the  meringue  is  the  palest  brown. 

Lemon  Cheesecakes. 

One  pound  granulated  sugar.  Six  eggs, 
leaving  out  two  whites.  The  juice  of  three 
lemons  and  the  grated  rind  of  two. 

One-fourth  pound  of  butter  melted. 

Beat  all  well  together  and  bake  in  puff- 
paste.  Make  a  meringue  of  the  whites  re- 
served, and  a  little  sugar. 


CocoANUT  Pudding.  | 

Boil  and  mash  three  large  potatoes.  Stir 
in  half  a  pound  of  butter,  three-quarters c!  i 
a  pound  sugar,  six  eggs  well  beaten  uc 
one  grated  cocoanut.  , 

Bake  in  puff-paste. 

Virginia  Mince-meat. 

One  pound  suet  scraped  fine.  | 

Three  pounds  raisins,  seeded.  i 

Two  pounds  currants  picked  and  washed 
One  and   three-fourths    pounds  citron 
sliced  fine.  I 

Two  quarts  pippin  apples  chopjjed. 
Two  pounds  sugar. 
One  and  a  half  pints  brandy. 
One  pint  wine. 
Three  pints  cider. 
One  teaspoonful  black  pepper. 

Boiled  Custard.  {Thr  irry  best] 
Beat  three  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  to- 
gether, with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar. 
Put  one  quart  of  fresh  milk  in  a  sauccpaa 
over  the  fire.  As  soon  as  it  boils  up,  fioui 
it  7rry  gradually  over  the  eggs  so  as  not  id 
cook  them  in  lumps.  While  this  is  doins 
have  the  saucepan  thoroughly -washt^.  Re- 
turn the  custard  to  it  and  replace  it  over 
the  fire. 

Stir  it  steadily  till  the  custard  drops 
from  the  point  of  the  spoon.  Season  wii 
lemon  or  vanilla. 

Italian  Cream. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  gelatine  in  half  a 
pint  water.  Pour  one  quart  of  rich  cream 
on  one  half-pound  powdered  sugar.  Let 
it  stand  half  an  hour  and  whisk  until  verr 
light.  Pour  in  the  gelatine  and  beat  until 
it  begins  to  stiffen.  Pour  some  ice  cold 
water  into  the  moulds.  Shake  it  around 
and  empty  the  moulds  and  fill  immediatclj 
with  the  cream,  seasoned  with  lemon  or 
vanilla.  Eat  with  rich  cream  seasoned 
and  whipped  very  light. 

Jelly  from  Gelatine.     (The best) 

To  one  box  gelatine  put  one  pint  cold 
water.     The  next  morning  add  three  pints 
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boiling  water,  fourteen  ounces  sugir,  the 
juice  of  three  lemons,  six  or  seven  blades 
of  mace,  a  stick  of  cinnamon  and  the 
whiles  of  two  eggs  beaten  very  light.  Let 
it  boil  till  it  boils  up  clear  on  one  side. 
Just   before  removing  it  from   the  fire, 

add  five  gills  good  white  wine  and  pour  it 

in    the   jelly  bag.      Drip   on   lemon   peel. 

Remove  this,  and  set  the  jelly  to  form  in 

moulds. 

Friars*  Omelette. 

Boil  and  mash  twelve  apples  as  for  sauce. 
Stir  into  them  two  ounces  of  butter. 

When  cold,  add  four  eggs  well  beaten. 
Butter  a  dish  and  strew  in  grated  bread- 
crumbs so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  dish. 

Pour  in  the  apples.  Sprinkle  bread- 
crumbs over  the  top  and  bake.  When 
done,  sift  sugar  over  the  top. 

Sweet-potato  Pudding. 

While  warm,  mash  smooth  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  sweet  potatoes  and  add 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  butter.  Beat 
six  eggs  very  light  with  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  sugar. 


Mix  and  add  a  glass  of  brandy,  the  grat- 
ed rind  and  juice  of  a  large  lemon,  and  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg. 

Bake  in  puff -paste,  and  eat  with  any  acid 
preserve. 

A  Family  Pudding. 

Crumble  a  small  loaf  of  stale  bread. 
Pour  over  it  a  quart  of  boiling  milk.  When 
cold,  add  six  eggs  beaten  very  light  with 
half  a  pound  of  sugar  and  half  a  pound  of 
butter  creamed  together.  If  necessary, 
add  a  very  little  flour.  Boil  or  bake  it 
and  eat  with  wine  sauce. 

Baked  Apple  Dumpling. 

Pare  and  core  eight  or  ten  apples.  Roll 
out  pieces  of  puff-paste  the  size  of  a  saucer. 
Put  an  apple  in  each  piece  and  close  the 
edges  of  the  paste  around  the  fruit.  Lay 
the  dumplings  in  a  large  flat  dish.  Pour 
over  them  a  sauce  made  of  one  cup  butter 
and  three  cups  sugar  well  creamed  to- 
gether, and  seasoned  with  nutmeg,  and 
bake  one  hour.  Peach  dumplings  are 
made  in  the  same  way. 

V.  G.  S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IN  reading  the  " Bachelor  Bits  "  in  The 
Home-Maker    of     February,    I     was 
pleasantly  reminded  of  an  evening  passed 
with  a  bachelor  in  one  of  the  large  apart- 
ment-houses.    The  rooms  were  upon  one 
of  the  upper  stories,  and  we  went  from  the 
hall  directly  into  the  sitting-rooni.  This  was 
handsomely  finished,  and   furnished   with 
and  by   science.     For  our  bachelor  is    a 
naturalist,  and  has  a  large   collection    of 
Lepidoptera.  I  say  that  because  it  is  some- 
thing else.     His  book-cases  were  from  the 
floor  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and  on  the  top, 
instead  of  the  new  conventional  busts,  or 
jars,  or  vases,  or  all,  he   had  packages   of 
boxes  of  bugs  done  up  in  newspaper.    The 
fireplace  was  devoid  of  ornament,  whether 
it  was  for  use  or  ornamental  in  itself  I  can- 
not say;  but  he  had   what  is  so  rare,  cabi- 
nets and  boxes  full  of  specimens  of  his  col- 
lecting, mounted   in    families,  and    in    all 
sizes   and  from    all  countries.     His   suite 
had  bed  and  bath-rooms  besides  this  par- 


lor. After  conversation  upon  his  specialty 
and  also  that  of  my  husband,  whom  I  ac- 
companied, our  bachelor  played  well  upon 
the  mandolin.  I  say  that  because  it  was 
another  instrument. 

The  evening  was  so  full  of  interest  and 
instruction  that  until  I  read  the  article  in 
your  magazine  about  the  adornment  and 
aestheticism  of  some  rooms,  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  interesting  objects  in  this 
room,  where  the  only  article  of  virtu  was 
a  vase.  Lucy  Bronson  Dudley. 

DEAR  Home-Maker:  Will  you  kindly 
answer  this  question  ?  In  passing  a 
finger-bowl,  should  a  napkin  or  a  towel  ac- 
company it  ?     Which  is  better  ? 

S.  D.  H. 
Athens,  Pa. 

Each  guest  should  have  a  finger-bowl  for 
himself  or  herself  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  a  napkin  should  be  folded  and  laid 
under  each  bowl.     A  towel  is  never  used. 
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V'RETTA'S  CYCLONE. 


T  was  John 
who  named 
thus,  this  par- 
ticular mes- 
senger of  des- 
truction, part- 
ly because  it 
produced 
such  a  wonder-* 
ful  change  in 
the  young  girl, 
his  sister,  and 
partly  because  of  a  goodnatured  jest  of 
his,  in  reference  to  her  frequent  outbursts 
of  temper. 

She  had  been  named  Viretta  by  her 
mother,  but  the  family  had  fallen  into  the 
lazy  way  of  calling  her  P^retta,  when  they 
did  not  reduce  it  to  Rett  or  Sis. 

Perhaps  there  was  nothing  very  extra- 
ordinary about  her.  She  was  not  below 
the  average  of  bright,  young  girls.  In  her 
own  mind  she  ranked  far  higher,  for  she 
knew  of  none  of  her  associates  who  had  the 
same  longings  as  she  had.  It  is  possible 
that  even  she  could  scarcely  have  defined, 
save  in  a  vague,  generalizing  way,  just  what 
it  was  she  wished  to  change  in  her  life. 
She  had  a  vivid  imagination,  was  a  bright 
student  and  fond  of  study,  but  her  char- 
acter was  yet  unformed  by  experience.  If 
she  dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions,  they 
were  crude  and  unchastened  by  contact 
with  the  actual  realities  of  life. 

Perhaps  her  unlikeness  to  her  young 
friends  consisted  only  in  that  she  had  an 
ambition  to  appear  in  print.  She  had 
written  numberless  verses,  had  even  begun 
a  novel!  **  The  very  silliest  stuff  you  ever 
read!"  she  told  me  once; — that  was  when 


years  and  life  had  hewn  out  the  statue, 
and  the  crude  young  girl  thirsting  for  some 
untasted  delight,  had  developed  into  a  love- 
ly woman,  who  had  indeed  won  some  of 
her  goals. 

When  the  cyclone  happened,  she  was 
only  fifteen,  but  tall  for  her  age.  She  had 
beautiful  brown  eyes,  good  features,  and  a 
wealth'Of  bright,  brown  hair,  so  long  and 
thick  she  could  arrange  it  in  no  way  but  to 
braid  it,  and  it  took  a  good  deal  of  care  to 
keep  it  clean  and  nice  as  her  mother  re- 
quired. Her  hands  and  complexion  were 
other  sources  of  discontent.  The  former 
were  neither  small  nor  white.  How  could 
they  be,  when  she  helped  in  the  milking, 
fed  the  chickens,  picked  berries,  and  even 
on  occasion  dropped  potatoes,  weeded  on- 
ions, or  rode  the  sulky-plowor  hay-rake  for 
her  father.  As  to  her  complexion,  one  day 
she  would  carefully  wear  her  sun-bonnet, 
the  next  she  ran  bare-headed  out  in  the  sun. 
The  roses  of  health  were  in  her  rounded 
cheeks,  the  lines  of  symmetry  in  her  fast 
developing  form,  but  she  was  too  ignorant, 
or  perhaps  a  lack  of  self-consciousness, 
prevented  her  from  knowing  it.  She  was 
much  dissatisfied  with  herself,  her  home 
and  its  surroundings.  Had  her  reading 
been  more  extensive,  perhaps  she  would 
have  called  it  environment,  but  hated  it 
all,  none  the  less.  As  it  was,  the  vague 
longing,  unrest  and  yearning  for  "  some- 
thing better  than  she  had  known,"  made 
her  very  unhappy. 

Possibly  her  "  environment  "  might  have 
been  distasteful  to  older,  more  experienced 
spirits  than  hers.  Her  home  was  only  a 
log-cabin  on  a  Kansas  prairie,  and  her 
father   possessed    the   happy   medium   for 
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which  Agur  prayed,  "  neither  poverty  nor 
riches." 

True,  when  the  prairie  was  one  blaze  of 
flowers;  or  in  the  tender  hues  of  early 
spring,  it  looked  like  a  rolling,  green  sea, 
wave  on  wave  reaching  into  the  blue  dis- 
tance, V'retta  thought  it  beautiful.  When 
the  sun  died  a  golden  death  in  the  far 
western  sky,  and  a  violet  light  cast  a  veil 
of  enchantment  over  the  familiar  fields, 
V'retta's  heart  was  full  of  a  sudden  enthusi- 
asm. 

But  usually  she  was  discontented  and  fret- 
ful, which  made  her  unhappy  and  did  not 
add  largely  to  the  comfort  of  her  family. 
For  this  was  one  of  the  things  she  had  yet  to 
learn;  that  one  cannot  live  for  his  or  her- 
self alone.  Occasionally  her  moods  reach- 
ed a  climax,  when  she  said  and  did  un- 
lovely, unkind  things.  "  V'retta's  cyclones" 
were  what  her  brother  John  denominated 
these  climaxes. 

This  brother  was  another  of  her  pet 
vexations.  He  was  four  or  five  years  her 
senior;  very  quiet  in  his  demeanor,  some- 
what slow  perhaps,  with  large  hands  and 
feet  and  a  sun-browned  face.  Why,  oh 
tvhy !  could  he  not  have  had  white  hands; 
been  six  feet  tall,  with  flashing  black  eyes 
and  raven  hair  ?  Why  could  he  not  have 
had  a  courtly  manner  and  an  indescribable 
smile  ?  The  hero  in  her  novel  had  all  this 
and  more.  True,  she  knew  John  "good  as 
gold  '*  and  ordinarily  would  not  have  ex- 
changed him  for  a  dozen  flashy  "  heroes." 

V'retta's  own  mother  died  when  the  little 
girl  was  only  eleven.  A  succession  of 
housekeepers  remained  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  beneath  Mr.  Clayton's  (her  father's) 
roof,  according  as  they  could  tolerate  her 
tempestuous  temper. 

At  last,  her  father,  wearied  with  contin- 
ual change,  thinking  the  girl  needed  a 
.  mother's  care  and  companionship,  and  in- 
fluenced, perhaps,  somewhat  also,  by  his 
own  loneliness,  brought  home,  as  his 
second  wife,  a  Miss  Smith,  with  whom  he 
had  become  acquainted  when  she  was 
teacher  in  the  country  school  which  his 
children  attended. 

Emily  Smith  was  no  longer  young;  she 
had  no  settled  home  and  no  immediate 
relatives,  but  she  was  a  well-educated  wo- 
man and  had  known  somethin.p  of  the 
world. 

She  thought  long  and  anxiously  before 
she  determined  to  accept  the  position  of 
the  farmer's   wife  and  mother  of  his  two 


children.  But  she  knew  him  for  a  kindly, 
gentle-natured  man,  while  she  and  John 
entertained,  for  each  other  mutual  respect 
and  kind  feelings.  It  was  Wetta  that  she 
was  doubtful  about.  She  liked  the  girl, 
but  felt  afraid  of  the  responsibility.  How- 
ever, she  finally  accepted  Mr.  Clayton,  and 
they  had  now  been  married  some  two 
years.  A  blessed  little  **  angel  of  the  house- 
hold," blue-eyed  Charley,  had  come  to 
brighten  their  lives,  and  his  influence  had 
softened  his  sister's  character  at  times. 

As  her  teacher,  V'retta  had  shown  a 
boundless  enthusiasm  for  Miss  Smith,  but 
no  sooner  had  the  latter  become  Mrs. 
Clayton  than  the  girl's  mood  changed  to 
positive  dislike.  To  do  her  exact  justice, 
this  was  largely  owing  to  the  meddling  in- 
terference of  a  certain  class  of  people  who 
are  always  stirring  up  strife,  and  seeming 
to  find  happiness  therein. 

When  her  fits  of  "  literary  inspiration  " 
came  on,  V'retta  felt  that  her  little  brother 
was  an  added  vexation.  Fate  had  been 
too  cruel  to  add  him  to  the  intolerable 
burdens  of  her  life.  At  such  times,  she 
was  unlovely  indeed,  losing  sight  of  her 
good  home,  kind  parents  and  brother,  good 
health,  and  numberless  other  blessings,  not 
the  least  among  which  were  the  infantile 
sweetness  of  baby  Charley,  and  the  un- 
limited patience  and  kindness  of  her  step- 
mother. The  girl  longed  for  social  ad- 
vantages and  literary  improvement,  which 
was  neither  strange  nor  reprehensible. 

The  neighbors  were  good  and  kind — 
taken  as  a  whole,  but  they  had  little  culti- 
vation and  knew  nothing  of  the  world  of 
dreams  where  her  real  life  was  spent.  Of 
books,  her  father  had  a  larger  number  than 
western  farmers  usually  possess. 

Mrs.  Clayton  added  her  store  to  these, 
and  gave  her  step-daughter  cheerful  per- 
mission to  use  them. 

She  might  have  had  valuable  aid  from 
her  new  mother  in  the  direction  of  her 
studies,  and  sympathy  in  her  literary  pur- 
suits; but  she  chose  to  ignore  both,  and 
drew  more  into  herself  and  her  own  pur- 
suits. 

Her  little  room,  where  she  studied  and 
wrote  in  the  leisure  she  could  get  or  take» 
— albeit  under  the  eaves — was  as  pretty  a 
nest  as  her  step-mother's  limited  means 
would  allow.  Hoping  to  win  the  confi- 
dence and  regard  of  the  ungrateful  V'retta, 
she  had  lavished  much  work  and  some  of 
her  treasured  keepsakes  on  this  room.       A 
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sheer  curtain  of  snowy  muslin  was  looped 
back  from  the  little  window.  Books  were 
on  the  table,  pictures  on  the  walls,  even  a 
blue  bowl,  an  especial  treasure,  was  given 
to  hold  the  roses  of  which  V'retta  was  es- 
pecially fond,  but  it  failed  to  excite  more 
than  a  passing  feeling  of  gratitude.  Her 
little  room  was  dingy  and  common- 
place compared  to  the  "  beauteous  bower  *' 
where  reposed  the  high-born  "  Angelina  " 
of  her  novel. 

Altogether,  one  hot  summer  morning,  her 
mother  found  her  in  one  of  her  moody  fits, 
more  sullen  and  perverse  than  usual; 
which  was  especially  unfortunate,  as  the 
canvas-covered  wagon  stood  at  the  gate, 
Mr.  Clayton  seated  therein  and  calling  to 
hasten  his  wife. 

"We'll  be  late.  Emily— come  on!  V'retta 
w  ill  do  well  enough.  Be  a  good  girl,  and 
we'll  bring  you  a  new  frock,"  he  said,  with 
an  appealing  smile. 

But  Mrs.  Clayton  kissed  her  bonny  boy 
yet  again  as  she  put  him  into  V'retta's  arms. 
There  were  almost  tears  in  her  eyes,  there 
were  certainly  tears  in  her  voice  as  she 
said  for  the  last  time,  "  You  7vill  take 
good  care  of  baby,  wont  you,  Retta  ?" 

And  kissing  her  round,  blooming  cheek, 
she  hurried  away.  V'retta  did  not  return 
the  kiss,  but  answered  ungraciously. 

"  O,  of  course  I  will.  I  don't  see  why  / 
couldn't  have  gone  !"  she  fretted. 

"  Next  time,  perhaps,"  said  the  kind 
voice  from  the  canvas-cover  as  they  drove 
away.  V'retta  watched  them  awhile  with 
an  intense  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  It 
was  a  lovely  morning.  She  thought  she 
had  never  seen  the  sunshine  more  golden, 
the  roses  more  beautiful.  She  had  wished 
to  go  with  the  others  to  Sinclair,  the  market- 
town,  whither  they  were  bound  on  business. 
She  thought  she  would  like  to  have  selected 
the  new  dress  for  herself.  She  \vas  angry, 
jealous,  wretched.  She  did  not  believe 
in  the  "  business "  which  had  called  her 
mother  away.  "Just  an  excuse  to  keep 
me  at  home,  so  she  could  go  with  father. 
It  is  always  the  way  !" 

The  baby  grew  uncomfortable  in  the  hot 
sun  and  fretted  for  his  mother,  his  break- 
fast and  his  morning  nap,  for  it  was  yet 
early. 

"  And  this  little  brat,  too — put  off  on  me 
when  I  wanted  to  write  a  chapter  in  my 
book.  Do  be  still — I  hate  you  !  she  cried, 
and  shook  him  violently.  He  put  up  a 
grieved  lip,  and  with  a  look  of  astonish- 


ment cried  inconsolably.  V'retta  had  a 
tender  heart  under  her  passionate  nature, 
and  she  hastened  to  console  him  with 
tender  words  and  feed  him  the  warm  bread 
and  milk,  waiting  on  the  stove-hearth. 
The  little  one,  restored  to  love  and  smiles, 
cooed  and  prattled  and  presently  went  into 
his  morning's  nap. 

"  If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred,"  said  V'retta 
to  me  once,  "  I  shall  never  forget  how  the 
little  darling  half-woke  with  a  sob  as  I 
laid  him  down." 

She  had  many  duties  to  perform  that 
morning.  Her  mother's  work  and  her 
own  as  well.  The  dishes  were  waiting  to 
be  washed,  the  rooms  to  be  put  in  order 
(there  were  four,  two  above  and  two  below), 
the  bread  to  bake,  and  the  churning  to  do, 
and  when  all  else  was  finished,  the  dinner 
to  prepare  for  John,  who  was  working  in 
the  farthest  field, 

"  I  must  ask  him  if  he  is  going  to  the 
mill  after  dinner, — the  meal  is  all  gone," 
she  thought.  Her  bad  temper  had  been 
worked  away  by  her  busy  hands  and  she 
was  in  a  happy  mood.  But  underneath 
all,  was  the  determination  to  secure  time 
for  that  chapter  that  she  meant  to  write  in 
her  novel.  Noon  came  and  brought  John, 
who  found  a  good  dinner  and  a  good- 
natured  sister,  somewhat  to  his  surprise. 
"The  cyclone's  put  oflF,"  he  remarked 
mentally,  but  wisely  said  nothing,  having 
learned  from  dire  experience  how  great  a 
fire  one  incautious  word  would  sometimes 
kindle. 

He  snapped  his  fingers  at  baby  Charley, 
now  awake,  and  had  a  frolicsome  play  with 
him  while  V'retta  was  taking  up  the  din- 
ner. 

"  How  close  and  sultry  it  is,"  said  John, 
as  they  sat  down.  "  I  should  not  wonder 
if  there  were  a  storm  before  night." 

V'retta  preferred  her  request  for  the 
meal,  and  John  answered, 

"  Yes,  I  was  going  to  the  mill,  but 
there's  a  little  job  I  must  'tend  to  first. 
I'll  be  ready  by  three  o'clock  or  four  any- 
way. The  corn  is  all  shelled  and  I'll  har- 
ness the  mules  as  soon  as  I  get  through. 
You  and  Charley  can  ride  over  with  me  if 
vou  like,"  he  added  kindly. 

"  Well I'll  see." 

She  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
going ;  she  could  not  spare  time  from  her 
coveted  "chapter."  but  somehow,  she 
could  not  answer  John  ungraciously. 

After   dinner,   she   washed   the   dishes. 


I  think  it's  mean  ! 
But   the  clean  dress 


V"^        '  swept     the     kiirlia 

anew,  and  rebrai<kd 

her  thick  brown  hair. 

Slie  tied   the  braids  with   a   bit  of  blw 

rililHin   given   her   by   her    step-njotJtcx. 

T]\:a  kind  mother!     Her  heart  misga^t 

hLi   ;is  she  remembered    how  kind  and 

[jiTtient   sht^  was,  how  hard  she  worked 

and  bi)w  sad  a  fare  she  wore  all  the  titne, 

She  hnd   lui^t  the  bright  look  she  had 

\yhcn  slie  was  Emily  Smith  and  taught  in  the 

little  lug  s(  huol-house,  across  the  prairie.  WTut 

c  nit  Id  hv  the  reason  ?    Conscience  pricked  her, 

^i>  sliL-  iihidc  ha^te  tcj  change  her  soiled  calico 

dress  for  another.     No,  she  would  put  on  her  best,  a 

:.- ..     '  •'  white  dotted   lawn.      It  was  too  short  and,  shrunken 

with  washing,  fitted  badly. 

That  fretted   her  and  she  began  to  think  of  her  grievance  of  the 

morning:     **  I  wonder  what  the  dress  will  be  like — some  horuelv  rag; 


now. 


on,   she  felt   better,  and    reflected:     "  Perhaps   I   will  go  with 
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John  after  all.  I  might  as  well  put  a 
clean  dress  on  Charley,  too,  so  he  will 
be  all  ready;  for  if  I  once  get  to  writing, 
I  shan't  know  anything  until  John  is 
at  the  door."  So  the  baby  was  washed 
and  dressed,  his  golden  curls  brushed,  his 
bonny  dimples  covered  by  a  pink  frock, 
and  he  himself  put  (not  unkindly,  for  he 
held  a  large  place  in  her  tempestuous 
little  heart),  among  soft  pillows,  with  nu- 
merous playthings  to  keep  him  quiet. 

Then  she  took  down  her  MS.  and  seiz- 
ing her  pen,  fresh  paper  and  a  bottle  of 
ink,  she  was  soon  oblivious  to  the  things 
of  the  outer  world,  far  of!  in  the  realm  of 
imagination  among  lovely  ladies  and  belted 
knights  and  stately  castles. 

A  couple  of  hours  had  passed  all  too 
swiftly.  Little  Charley  had  cooed  and 
laughed  and  fretted  among  his  playthings, 
but  she  took  no  notice,  if  indeed  she 
heard  him. 

At  last,  overcome  by  the  increasing  heat 
he  lay  back  on  the  pillow,  fast  asleep,  a 
lovelier  picture  than  any  she  was  striving  to 
portray,  if  she  had  stopped  to  look  at  it. 

She  was  uncomfortably  warm  and  lan- 
guid from  the  exceeding  heat,  and  finally 
paused  to  look  up,  first  at  the  sleeping 
Charley  on  the  pillow,  then  at  the  western 
sky.  Her  heart  stood  still !  It  was  so 
black,  and  what  an  ominous  gloom  and 
silence  dominated  everything !  She  was 
dazed  for  a  moment,  and  then — she  flew 
down  the  stairs  and  out  to  the  barn,  where 
John  had  just  finished  harnessing  the 
mules,  preparatory  to  going  to  the  mill. 

"John!  "  she  cried,  breathlessly,  "  don't 
go  !  It's  going  to  be  an  awful  storm.  Just 
look  !" 

John  ran  to  the  door,  took  one  look, 
then  turned,  caught  the  mules  by  the  head 
and  led  them  rapidly  towards  the  root- 
cellar  (a  kind  of  cave,  excavated  in  the 
earth)  at  some  distance  from  the  house. 

"  Run  for  the  cellar,  Rett,"  he  said 
to  the  trembling  girl.  She  obeyed  him, 
half  paralyzed  with  terror,  but  scarcely  had 
John  led  and  tied  the  mules  inside  the  cel- 
lar, than  she  was  out  again,  her  face  like 
the  dead,  flying  toward  the  house.  John 
rushed  to  the  door  of  the  cave,  which 
looked  eastward.  The  house  was  on  the 
north.  She  was  just  disappearing  into  the 
house.  Gone  after  some  finery  or  a  book 
perhaps,  was  his  thought.  It  was  useless 
to  follow  her.  No  one  could  return  in 
safety.     He   looked  at  the  gray,  greenish 


white,  whirling  awful  cloud  advancing  to 
annihilate  everything. 

"  O  my  God  !  she'll  be  killed  !"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

He  thought  her  demented;  then  recol- 
lection swept  over  him  like  a  wave,  and 
again  he  moaned  in  agony.  Cold  drops  of 
perspiration  stood  on  his  face.  Would  she 
never  come  ?  He  must  go  for  her  !  Ah  ! 
there  she  was,  with  Charley  in  her  arms,  a 
quilt,  snatched  from  the  bed,  dragging  on 
the  ground.  Then  John  sprang  forward, 
snatched  Charley  on  one  arm,  and  half  led, 
half  dragged  his  fainting  sister,  still  me- 
chanically clutching  the  quilt,  inside  the 
cave.  He  deposited  Charley,  screaming  as 
loud  as  his  lungs  were  capable  of  doing,  in 
one  corner.  V'retta  sunk  in  a  half  swoon 
beside  him,  but  John  did  not  stop  to  attend 
to  them.  In  an  instant  he  had  barred  the 
door  with  a  piece  of  board  and  then  they 
waited.  A  breath,  a  roar — an  awful  roar 
— and  the  terrible  Thing  swept  on  !  After 
or  with  it  came  hail  and  wind  and  rain, 
and  after,  it  seemed  to  them — panic-strick- 
en in  the  dark  cellar — hours,  but  reality  in 
only  minutes,  there  was  silence  ! 

At  last,  John  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  I 
guess  I'll  go  out  and  see  what's  happened." 

He  went  The  sun  was  shining  se- 
renely, the  ground  was  covered  with  hail — 
but —  He  staggered  back,  sat  down  on  an 
up-turned  bucket  and  broke  into  incon- 
trollable  sobs.  Such  an  unusual  sight 
brought  V'retta  to  her  feet.  Throwing 
her  arms  around  John's  neck,  she  cried, 
"  What  is  the  matter,  John  ?  do  tell  me  !" 

"Don't  look,  Rett;  you  couldn't  bear  it. 
Everything  is  gone — everything  !" 

"  Never  mind,  John,"  she  cried,  "  we  are 
left,  and — here's  baby,"  thrusting  him  into 
John's  arms  as  if  he  were  a  panacea  for  all 
trouble.  "  I  saved  him,  John,"  she  said, 
with  a  hysterical  laugh;  "oh  !  if  I  had  not, 
I  would  have  died,"  and  she  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  the  possibility.  "  What 
would  mother  have  thought  of  me?"  she 
added. 

Presently  they  gathered  courage  to  look 
again.     It  was  too  true  ! 

Everything  was  gone,  trees,  fences,  house 
and  barn,  swept  as  clean  as  with  a  broom 
— a  giant's  broom,  withal ! 

The  cave-cellar  had  been  dug  deeply 
into  the  ground  and  roofed  with  heavy 
logs,  which  were  again  covered  with  earth, 
on  which  had  grown  a  tough  sod. 

The  mound  v/as  very  low,  and  seemed 
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to  be  somewhat  on  the  edge  of  the  track 
where  the  monster  had  swept  his  destroy- 
ing besom — at  least  it  had  escaped  and  they 
with  it.  But  their  home!  humble  as  it 
was,  they  had  never  realized  how  dear  it 
was  until  it  was  thus  suddenly  swept  away. 
The  floor  was  le/t  and  one  or  two  stones 
from  the  chimney  to  show  that  there  had 
once  been  a  home.  The  dismayed,  heart- 
broken children  wandered  from  landmark 
to  landmark,  finding  nothing  but  devasta- 
tion and  ruin.  V*retta*s  rose-bushes  and 
her  father's  fruit-trees,  the  flower-beds  over 
which  she  had  worked  so  hard  !  The  tears 
would  not  be  stayed. 

It  was  nearing  sunset.  It  was  growing 
chilly;  the  hail  lay  in  piles  or  melted,  ran 
in  puddles.  Their  feet  were  wet,  and  baby 
was  crying  for  his  supper. 

Something  glittered  in  the  level  rays  of 
the  sinking  sun,  but  they  were  too  tired  to 
go  and  see  what  it  might  be;  they  turned 
their  weary  steps  to  the  cave-cellar.  It 
seemed  like  home.  It  was  all  the  home 
they  had  now. 

Part  of  it  was  arranged  with  shelves  for 
milk  and  butter;  part  had  bins  for  vegeta- 
bles; while  in  front,  nearest  the  door,  was 
a  vacant  space  where  the  mules  were  tied 
to  a  post  supporting  the  roof.  Around 
the  milk-shelves  were  dark  calico  curtains 
to  keep  out  the  dust. 

V'retta  investigated  the  jars.  There  was 
plenty  of  milk,  and  cream,  and  butter. 
Bread,  too,  and  cottage-cheese  made  that 
morning,  also  a  jar  of  pickles.  They  had 
a  good  supper,  but  in  primitive  fashion,  for 
the  bread  had  to  be  cut  with  John's  jack- 
knife  and  the  butter  spread  in  the  same 
way. 

Fortunately,  there  was  a  small  basin  in 
which  to  put  baby  Charley's  bread  and 
milk.  But  how  to  feed  him.  V'retta 
spilled  the  milk  until  John  espied  a  spoon 
on  one  of  the  shelves.  V'retta  never 
thought  to  be  so  thankful  over  so  simple 
a  thing.  She  felt  like  a  savage  woman 
back  in  the  primitive  times  and  wondered 
how  it  would  seem  to  live  in  this  fashion 
always. 

She  was  penitent  also. 
"  How  could  I  ever  have  fretted  over 
such  trifles  as  I  did  and  made  mother  so 
unhappy.  I  know  she  was  unhappy  though 
she  said  nothing."  Then  aloud.  "  Oh, 
John  !  what  if  father  and  mother  were 
caught  in  the  storm  ?" 


"  It  did  not  go  that  way.  I  am  sure  they 
are  safe,"  he  said. 

John  had  already  found  a  patch  of  grass 
in  a  little  gully  and  picketed  out  the  mules 
with  the  lines  from  the  harness.  Return- 
ing, he  placed  some  boards  on  the  floor  on 
which  V'retta  spread  the  quilt  for  bab} 
and  herself. 

John  took  down  the  calico  curtains  to 
cover  her,  taking  one  for  himself,  for  he 
had  no  coat.  "  1  left  it  in  the  bam,"  he 
said  with  an  attempt  at  a  joke. 

They  got  through  the  night  somehow, 
falling  into  a  troubled  slumber  toward 
morning,  from  which  they  awoke  w^ith  2 
start  to  the  sorrowful  consciousness  of  ail 
that  had  happened.  But  breakfast  re- 
stored their  cheerfulness  somewhat.  The 
sun  was  shining  and  the  birds  were  sing- 
ing as  joyously  as  if  there  had  never  been 
a  cyclone  ! 

John  built  a  fire  with  a  few  bits  of 
boards  found  in  the  cellar  {every  boy  and 
man  in  the  West  always  carries  matches) 
enough  to  warm  Charley's  milk,  and  V'ret- 
ta's  eyes  filled  as  she  remembered  that  old 
Crumple  Horn  and  Mooley  and  the  resto/ 
the  sleek,  mild-eyed  herd  were  gone,  never 
to  return.  Then  John  ^ent  to  see  the 
shining  thing  across  the  prairie.  It  proved 
to  be  the  wash-boiler^  nearly  a  mile  away,* 
and  the  only  thing  left  of  the  household 
stores,  save  those  in  the  cellar.  When  he 
set  it  down  before  V'retta  she  could  not 
smile.  She  thought,  could  she  ever  smile 
again?  and  clasped  the  precious  little 
brother  closer,  remembering  how  nearly 
she  had  lost  him  through  carelessness  and 
fright. 

It  was  a  sorry  looking  V'retta — the  baby- 
in  her  arms,  her  white  dress  showing  many 
an  earth-stain — who  stood  beside  John, 
where  the  gate  used  to  be,  but  was  not,  to 
welcome  home  their  father  and  mother,  as 
the  canvas-covered  wagon  drove  up  that 
afternoon  near  sunset. 

The  wagon  stopped.  No  one  could  find 
a  voice. 

"  Well,  John  !  Well,  V'retta  !"  said  the 
father  himself.  It  was  his  thanksgiving. 
John  helped  Mrs.  Clayton  from  the  vehicle. 
Turning,  she  took  V'retta,  tears,  baby  and 
all  into  her  motherly  arms  with  a  pressure 
which  repaid  V'retta  for  all  she  had  en- 
dured. 

*  A  fact. 
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"  I've  been  so  bad  to  you  !"  the  girl 
sobbed.     A  kiss  was  the  answer. 

"  My  dear  daughter,"  she  whispered. 

**  We're  not  so  poor,  after  all,  Emily," 
said  Mr.  Clayton,  "  We've  got  the  chil- 
dren left  and  the  land  and — " 

"  The  wash-boiler  !"  cried  V'retta. 

Whereat  they  all  laughed. 


"  Norris  paid  me  that  note,  John;  we 
can  build  a  new  house,"  he  added. 

And  thus  they  took  up  the  threads  of 
life  anew  to  weave  a  fabric  for  the  founda- 
tion of  all  civilization  or  greatness — home  ! 

"  That  was  V'retta's  cyclone,"  John 
used  to  say. 

"  And  it  cured  me  !"  she  always  added. 
Margaret  Stewart  Sibley, 
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IF  the  name  suggests  a  vague  fear  that 
the  entertainment  to  be  described  must 
be  limited  in  its  enjoyment  to  artists  or 
persons  interested  in  art,  let  me  forestall 
such  a  sentiment  by  saying  that  this  very 
plan  was  adopted  for  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment when  no  one  present  was  at  all 
skilful  in  the  art  that  a  palette  naturally 
suggests.  Every  one,  however,  was  ready 
to  do  his  share  towards  the  general  amuse- 
ment, and  a  delightfully  sociable  and  en- 
tertaining affair  was  the  result. 

The  hostess  numbers  the  palettes  before- 
hand, writing  at  the  top  of  each  the  name 
of  a  guest  and  under  it  a  list  of  numbers, 
from  one  up  to  as  high  a  number  as  will 
include  all  who  are  to  take  part.  A  blank 
space  is  left  at  the  right  of  each  number. 
The  thumb-hole  is  tied  through  with  a 
narrow  ribbon,  and  on  the  end  of  the  rib- 
bon is  fastened  a  tiny  lead  pencil.  Any 
adornment  in  gold  paint  or  colors  can  be 
added  to  the  palettes  as  taste  and  skill 
suggest.  The  palettes  can  be  bought  at 
almost  any  art  store,  made  in  wood,  cellu- 
loid, water-color  paper,  or  card-board.  If 
the  art  store  fails,  a  picture-framer  might 
consent  to  cut  from  a  pattern  the  number 
of  palettes  desired. 

As  each  guest  arrives  he  receives  a  pal- 
ette with  the  order  to  find  his  partner  by 


matching  the  ribbon  attached  to  his  pal- 
ette. Care  must  be  taken  to  distribute 
the  colors,  so  that  each  gentleman  secures 
a  lady.  When  every  one  has  arrived,  an 
easel  is  placed  where  a  good  light  falls 
upbn  it  and  where  it  can  be  seen  by  the 
assembled  company.  A  large,  smooth 
drawing-board  is  placed  upon  the  easel, 
and  a  sheet  of  drawing-paper,  two  feet 
square,  pinned  on  the  board.  (Smooth 
pieces  of  strong  brown  paper  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  the  drawing-paper.) 

The  hostess  then  asks  for  the  person 
whose  palette  is  labelled  No.  i  to  step  up 
to  the  easel  and  draw  with  charcoal  a  cer- 
tain live  object.  She  whispers  the  name 
to  the  one  who  is  to  draw,  and  gives  him 
one  minute  to  complete  the  portrait.  The 
others  are  to  bend  every  energy  to  guess 
what  is  being  drawn,  and  when  the  minute 
is  up  each  one  enters  his  guess  upon  his 
palette  in  the  blank  space  at  the  head  of 
his  set  of  numbers. 

Number  two  is  next  called  upon  and  re- 
ceives another  order  for  a  portrait,  which  he 
must  make  in  one  minute.  The  hostess 
continues,  by  consulting  a  private  list  of 
her  own,  to  call  for  drawings  of  different 
birds,  animals,  or  fishes,  and  her  guests 
enter  their  guesses  on  their  palettes. 

The  artistic  follower  may  feel  more  at 
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home  in  executing  his  one-minute  sketch, 
but  those  unskilled  have  the  advantage  on 
their  side  in  evoking  the  larger  amount  of 
merriment.  When  all  have  finished,  a  com- 
mittee is  appointed  to  examine  the  palettes. 
By  comparing  the  list  of  guesses  on  each 
palette  with  the  list  of  the  hostess,  the 
prize-winners  can  be  easily  determined  by 
those  who  have  the  most  number  of  cor- 
rect guesses.  If  desirable  to  increase  the 
number  of  prize-winners,  choose  those 
whose  drawings  are  considered  the  best, 


and  attach  a  booby-prize  to  the  ver}'  wont 
attempt. 

The  pictures  should  be  labelled  with  thtr 
name  of  the  bird,  beast,  or  fish  each  repre- 
sents,— "This  is  a  stork,"  "This  is  a  cow," 
etc.  The  palettes  may  be  worn  at  the 
button-hole  (on  a  gentleman),  and  the  belt 
(of  a  lady),  during  the  remainder  of  iht 
evening,  and  then  carried  away  as  a  sou- 
venir of  as  jolly  and  unique  an  entertain- 
ment as  has  yet  been  discovered. 

A/iCf  Af.  Kellogg. 


Edited   by   Mrs.    M.   C.    Hungerford. 
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Table  Scarf  in  ShellWork. 

This  scarf  is  a  very  pretty  memento  of  a 
summer  visit  to  the  sea-shore,  and  is  not 
only  a  novelty  in  fancy  work,  but  suggests 
a  charming  use  to  make  of  the  collection 
of  shells  one  gathers  with  sometimes  very 
little  idea  of  what  purpose  they  will  serve. 

The  larger  figures  are  formed  by  three  or 
four  scallop  shells  an  inch  in  length, 
grouped  together  as  the  drawing  shows, 
with  something  the  effect  of  flowers,.  The 
shells  are  held  to  the  plush  ground  by  long 
'stitches  shown  by  the  lines  in  the  cut. 
These  long  lines  or  stitches  follow  the 
grooves  in  the  shell,  and  are  done  with 
embroidery  silk,  which  should  be  of  the 
same  color  as  the  shells.  Gray,  yellow, 
fawn,  and  pearl  are  generally  the  predomi- 
nant shades,  and  a  better  effect  is  gained 
by  varying  the  silk  to  correspond.  These 
f:in-Iike  stitches  are  held  from  spreading  by 


other  stitches  crossing  and  catching  them 
near  the  base  of  the  shell.  The  stitches 
are  terminated  by  another  short  stitch 
holding  a  gold  bead.  Larger  beads  orna- 
ment the  joining  of  the  shells.  The  stems 
which  are  worked  before  the  shells  are  ap- 
plied, are  of  olive  silk  couched  down  with 
yellow.  The  butterflies'  bodies  and  the 
sprays  terminating  the  ends  are  the  same, 
ending  in  a  bead.  A  fringe  of  snail-like 
shells  depending  from  square  gold  beads, 
forms  the  fringe.  The  shells  for  the  fringe 
may  be  pierced  on  the  thinnest  part  before 
threading  them,  with  a  hot  darning-needle, 
which  can  be  handled  comfortably  by  burn- 
ing its  head  in  a  small  cork  "to  be  used  is^ 
a  handle.  ^Si«mih, 

The  scarf  may  be  of  plush,  or  \t  ma* 
of  Roman  or  art  sheeting,  with  end"^ 
plush,  in  any  color  which  will  make  a  ^ 
setting  for  the  shell-work. 


Other  applications  of  this  kind  of  work 
and  other  methods  of  arranging  the  shells, 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  worker  who 
attempts  this  design,  which  is  really  much 
prettier  when  finished  than  mere  black 
and  white  indicates. 

Vklvet  Pocket  or  Reticule. 
These    little    pockets  which    are   worn 


:eaf 


hanging  at  the  side,  attached  to  the  belt 
by  ribbons  or  a  chain,  were  originally  worn 
by  Chatelaines  who  called  them  admonteres 
and  were  supposed  to  carry  in  them  a  sup- 
ply of  money  for  the  relief  of  their  desti- 
tute dependants.  They  are  now  found 
useful  in  shopping  excursions,  and  may  be 
made  of  silk,  satin,  velvet,  or  plush,  in 
black  or  colors.  The  top  should  be  sup- 
plied with  a  st€el  or  silver  clasp,  which  can 
be  procured  at  any  fancy  store.  The  pinks 
in  the  model  given,  are  embroided  in  deep 
red  silk  on  sage  green  velvet.  The  mark- 
ings of  the  petals  should^  be  black.  The 
calyx  should  be  olive,  outlined  with  a 
darker  shade  of  green.  The  same  shades 
are  used  for  the  stems  and  leaves.  The 
stamens  should  be  white.  If  the  material 
is  not  the  shade  given  above,  the  leaves  and 
calices  may  be  sage  green,  which  will  be 
more  realistic  than  the  other. 

Chair  Cushion  with  Pocket. 

This  is  a  pretty  and  useful  variation  of 
the  double  cushion  now  put  on  the  back 
of  a  chair,  for  a  head-rest.  Any  suitable 
material  can  be  used;  in  this  case  it  is  pon- 
gee silk,  and  embroidered  with  blue  flowers 
in  silk,  centre  of  flowers  pale  green  or  dull 
yellow,  the  filaments  surrounding  the  flow- 
ers to  be  worked  with  olive-green  silk  in 
outline-stitch. 

A  stiff  piece  of  pasteboard  the  same  size 
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of  the  cushion  is  covered  first  with  cheese- 
cloth, and  over  that  with  the  pongee,  and 


a  pocket  one-third  larger  pulled  on  as  in 
illustration.  Rings  are  sewed  to  one  edge 
of  both  cushion  and  pocket-back,  being 
first  crocheted  over  with  blue  silk  to  match 
the  flowers.  Blue  ribbon  of  the  same  shade 
is  used  to  lace  the  edges  together  and  to 
draw  up  the  pocket. 

When  thrown  over  the  top  of  a  chair, 
the  pocket  is  found  useful  for  holding 
fancy  work  or  a  pamphlet. 


Crochkted  Purse  with  BeaLtS. 

String  the  beads  on  the  silk.  Make  a 
chain  of  seventy  stitches  and  join.  Cro- 
chet in  a  bead  in  every  one  of  five  single 
crochet  stitches,  then  crochet  iive  stitches 
without  beads.  Do  the  same  for  five  rows, 
then  crochet  in  the  beads  over  the  plain 
stitches,  and  the  plain  stitches  over  the 
beads.  Do  this  for  iive  rows  more  and 
again  reverse. 

Repeat  this  alternation  every  five  row's 
till  six  rows  of  blocks  of  beads  are  made 
forming  the  square  end  of  the  purse.  Then 
crochet  two  plain  rows  without  beads. 
Then  commence  the  middle  of  the  purse 
by  working  two  rows  of  double  crochet, 
one  stitch  in  every  second  single  crochet  in 
the  first  row.     In  the  third  double  crochet 


The  single  flower  in  the  drawing  will 
show  more  distinctly  the  design  used  on 
the  cushion. 


row,  turn  the  needle  when  the  row  is  fin- 
ished and  work  back  instead  of  continuing 
the  circle. 

Keep  on  working  backwards  and  forwards 
for  fifteen  rows  or  longer  if  you  wish  a 
long  purse.  Then  join  the  circle  again, 
and  work  two  double  crochet  rows.  Then 
make  a  row  of  single  crochet,  two  stitches 
in  every  double  stitch,  then  another  single 
crochet.  Now  work  a  bead  in  every  tenth 
stitch.  Next  row,  a  bead  in  every  ninth 
and  tenth.  Next,  a  bead  in  every  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth,  and  so  on,  increasing  a 
bead  every  time  until  you  have  a  bead  in 
everv  stitch. 
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Work  in  beads  in  every  stitch  in  all  the 
succeeding  rows.  After  two  full  rows  of 
beads  begin  to  narrow  every  tenth  stitch 
by  omitting  a  stitch.  The  next  row  carry 
ninth  stitch,  and  the  next  carry  eighth, 
■a.nd  so  on  to  the  end.  Do  not  carry  it  to 
one  stitch,  as  it  will  make  the  point  too 
long.  Close  up  when  four  or  five  are  still 
in  the  row.  Finish  with  a  tassel  and  fringe 
formed  of  the  beads.  It  is  best  to  put  on 
the  rings  before  working  the  round  end,  as 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  rings 
over  the  beads  and  silk  when  finished. 
The  opening  may  be  marked  with  a  double 
-crochet  row  of  black  or  of  lighter  silk  as 
in  illustration.  Garnet  and  steel  are  a 
^ood  combination. 

Pineapple  Lace. 

Chain  seven,  treble  into  sixth  stitch 
three  times,  chain  three  in  same  stitch 
three  times,  chain  one,  treble  in  last  stitch 
once,  chain  three,  turn. 

Second — Treble  in  loop  made  by  chain 
of  three,  three  times,  chain  three,  treble  in 
same  loop  three  times,  chain  one,  double 
in  last  stitch  or  loop  formed  by  chain  of 
three,  repeat  from  star  ten  times,  this  will 
form  a  heading  for  one  scallop.  (In  mak- 
ing the  trimming  this  heading  must  be 
made  the  desired  length.) 

Third  Row — Chain  three,  treble  three 
times  in  third  loop  at  side  of  heading,  chain 
three,  treble  three  times  in  next  loop,  chain 
three,  skip  two  loops,  treble  three  times  in 
next,  chain  three,  treble  three  times  in  next 
loop,  chain  three,  skip  two,  treble  three 
times  in  third  loop,  chain  three,  treble  in 
next  loop  three  times,  chain  three,  double 
in  edge,  turn. 

Fourth  Row — Shell  of  eight  trebles  in 
chain  of  three,  treble  in  loop  three  times, 
chain  three,  treble  in  same  loop,  three 
times,  chain  three,  skip  long  loop,  treble 
eight  times  into  next  loop,  chain  three,  skip 
long  loop,  treble  in  next  three  times,  chain 
three,  treble  in  same  loop  three  times, 
double  in  next  loop,  chain  three,  turn. 

Fifth  Row — Treble  three  times,  chain 
three,  treble  three  times,  chain  three,  treble 
into  each  of  the  eight  stitches,  chain  three, 
treble  three  times,  chain  three,  treble  three 
times,  chain  three,  double  into  edge  of  shell, 
turn. 

Sixth  Row — Shell  of  eight  trebles,  treble 
three  times,  chain  three,  treble  three  times, 
chain  three,  double  into  eight  stitches 
seven    times,   chain    three,    treble    three. 


chain  three,  treble  three,  double  into  last 
of  three  trebles,  chain  three,  turn. 

Sevjcnth  Row — Treble  three,  chain  three, 
treble  three,  chain  three,  double  into  seven 
stitches  six  times,  chain  three,  treble  three, 
chain  three,  treble  three,  chain  three, 
double  into  last  of  three  trebles,  turn. 

Eighth  Row — Shell,  treble  three  times, 
chain  three,  treble  three,  chain  three, 
double  into  six  stitches  five  times,  chain 
three,  treble  three,  chain  three,  treble 
three,  double,  chain  three,  turn. 

Ninth  Row — Treble  three,  chain  three, 
treble  three,  chain  three,  double  into  five 
stitches  four  times,  chain  three,  treble 
three,  chain  three,  treble  three,  chain 
three,  double,  turn. 

Tenth  Row— Shell,  treble  three,  chain 
three,  treble  three,  chain  three,  double 
three  times,  chain  three,  treble  three,  chain 
three,  treble  three,  double,  chain  three, 
turn. 

Eleventh  Row — Treble  three,  chain 
three,  treble  three,  chain  three,  double 
twice,  chain  three,  treble  three,  chain  three, 
treble  three,  chain  three,  double,  turn. 

Twelfth  Row — Shell,  treble  three,  chain 
three,  treble  three,  chain  three,  double 
once,  chain  three,  treble  three,  chain  three, 
treble  three,  dguble,  chain  three,  turn. 

Thirteenth  Row — Treble  three,  chain 
one,  treble  three  in  next  loop  joining  the 
two  pieces,  chain  three,  fasten,  and  turn. 

Fourteenth  Row — Shell,  double,  treble 
three,  chain  three,  fasten  by  double  close 
to  shell,  turn,  shell.     Now  form    shells  of 
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eight  trebles  each  in  every  loop  of  three 
chains,  on  other  side,  and  this  completes 
one  scallop. 

Advice   Column. 

Benita. — Perhaps  your  merchants  call 
the  material  by  some  other  name.  It  is 
the  firm,  light  brown  paper  or  pasteboard 
that  is  used  for  packing  bottles  in.  One 
side  is  dented,  the  other  shows  small,  regu- 
lar prominences.  You  could  find  out 
where  to  procure  it  by  writing  to  some 
wholesale  wine  dealer,  I  should  think. 
After  you  have  put  it  on  your  wall  for 
dado  and  frieze,  you  can  varnish  it  if  you 
like,  but  do  not  paint  it,  as  its  soft  brown 
shade  will  contrast  beautifully  with  your 
crimson  hangings. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  T. — You  can  make  a  holder 
for  hair  brush  and  comb  by  cutting  paste- 
board into  the  form  of  a  bath  slipper,  that 
is  a  sole  with  a  vamp  but  no  heel-piece. 
The  sole  should  be  about  fourteen  inches 
long.  Cover  it  with  brocaded  silk  in  gay 
colors.  Make  the  toe  a  little  larger  than 
the  sole,  so  it  will  form  a  pocket.  Cover 
like  the  sok  and  sew  it  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion. Put  a  loop  of  cord  or  ribbon  on  the 
other  end  to  hang  the  slipper  up  by.  An 
interlining  of  oil  silk  can*be  put  in  the 
pocket  part  to  protect  the  silk  material 
from  contact  yith  the  brush. 

Mrs.  Bolton. — I  think  scrim  curtains, 
with  the  cross  stripes  of  pink,  figured  India 
silk,  that  you  speak  of  would  be  very  pretty 
for  your  bedroom. 

M.  T.  B.,  Boston,  Mass. — Figures  for 
applique  can  be  procured,  but  you  can 
make  a  prettier  sofa  cushion  by  applying 
leaves  out  of  light  red  plush  to  a  ground  of 
dark  red  plush,  or  use  instead  light  and 
dark  shades  of  olive. — Cut  the  leaves  by  a 
paper  pattern,  laying  the  pattern  on  the 
back  of  the  material.  Cover  with  silk  the 
same  color  as  the  leaf. 

Ida. — Embroidery  would  be  as  pretty  as 
painting  for  your  screen. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  M. — Your  first  question  had 
better  be  addressed  to  some  manufacturing 
jeweller.  The  second  question  in  your  let- 
ter was  answered  by  mail. 

Ida. — Alternate  stripes  of  white  cluny 
lace,  and  pale  blue  or  pink  satin  ribbon, 
each  three  inches  wide,  will  make  a  lovely 


afghan  or  quilt.     Border  it  with  cluny  lace 
as  wide  as  a  stripe. 

Mrs.   B.   L. — There  is  no  difficulty   in 
getting  an  "  original  decoration"  for  your 
table  scarfs  and  draperies.     By  the    help 
of  tracing  paper   you   can   copy  outlines 
of  scrolls  or   flowers   from   engravings   in 
books    or   magazines.     If   you     use    well- 
known    flowers    they    can    be    made    to 
have  a  new  effect  by  their  arrangement- 
Put  single  blossoms  into  circles,  triangles, 
or  squares,  outlined  with  a  dark  color  or 
with   black.     A  pretty  scarf   at   the    Ex- 
change is  made  of  cream  India  silk,  v^nth  a 
broad   stripe  across  the  ends  formed    of 
disks  irregularly  placed.     Each  disk  is  out- 
lined with  dark  purple  silk,  and  filled  with 
darning  stitch  in  gold-colored  silk,  except 
for  the  space  occupied  with  a  violet   and 
bud  worked  solidly  in  violet    silk.     The 
band   or   stripe   outside   of    the   disks    is 
darned  with  thick  white  floss.     From   the 
violets  in  one  of  the  illustrated  designs  in 
the  August  issue  of  Home-Maker,  blossoms 
could  be  selected  to  use  in  this  way. 

Country  Cottager. — You  can  find  at 
the  paper-hanger's,  probably  among  old- 
fashioned  stock,  paper  or  bordering  v^'hich 
imitates  tiles.  Cut  the  squares  out  and 
paste  them  on  the  pine  boards  at  the  sides 
and  across  the  top  under  the  mantel-shelf. 
Leave  an  inch  or  so  between  the  squares^ 
and  after  they  are  stuck  on,  frame  each  one 
with  a  strip  of  light  moulding,  or  imitate  it 
with  strips  of  the  corrugated  thick  brown 
paper  that  is  used  for  packing  around 
bottles.  This  can  be  glued  down  or  se- 
cured by  tiny  picture  tacks.  When  all  is 
done,  varnish  tiles,  frames,  and  boarding 
three  times.  The  different  colors  of  all 
will  be  harmonized  by  the  varnishing. 

E.  L.  B. — Directions  for  painting  on 
chamois  skin  will  be  given  in  an  early 
number. 

Inquirer. — To  make  the  flowers  you 
speak  of,  the  scales  of  a  fish  peculiar  to 
southern  waters  is  required. 

E.  T.  C. — There  are  little  manuals  pub- 
lished which  teach  the  art  of  paper-fiower 
making,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  where  to  get 
them.  Probably  the  tissue  paper  manufact- 
urer. Sixth  Avenue,  corner  of  Eighteenth 
Street,  New  York,  could  send  you  one  on 
application. 


A  TINY  REBEL 


OUR  little  Percy,  just  graduating  from 
"  gathers  "  into  **  plaits,"  is  not  yet 
the  big  boy  he  hopes  to  be,  nor  yet  any 
longer  the  "  baby."  Never  were  ten  little 
fingers  more  restless  than  his,  when  once 
he  could  walk,  searching  and  prying  and 
trying  all  day  lon^;  frankly  disobedient, 
but  so  sweet  and  simple  withal,  you  felt 
like  begging  his  pardon  for  accusing  him 
of  wrong-doing.  If  he  came  to  you  bring- 
ing the  broken  fragments  of  some  precious 
trinket  he  had  been  forbidden  to  touch, 
he  said  so  earnestly,  "  Me  didn't  bake  it," 
with  a  look  of  regret,  not  remorse,  it  seemed 
absurd  to  think  that  he  had  really  done 
the  harm. 

It  was  this  seeming  lack  of  moral  sensi- 
bility that  led  his  mother  to  plan  and  carry 
out  his  first  severe  punishment.  I  use  the 
words  "  carry  out  "  advisedly,  for  the  at- 
tempt to  punish  brought  to  light  a  num- 
ber of  conflicting  elements  of  character. 

It  was  after  one  of  his  wild  days  that  he 
was  to  be  punished.  He  had  been  flying 
from  one  forbidden  thing  to  another,  as 
fast  as  the  hours  passed,  buoyant  and 
merry.  A  Happy-hearted  revolutionist  in 
miniature,-  with  no  respect  whatever  for 
domestic  laws  or  institutions.  It  was 
decided  that  he  must  be  put  to  bed,  early 
and  alone,  for  punishment.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  his  four-o'clock  tea,  cheerily 
unobservant  of  the  grave  faces  of  his 
mother  and  nurse. 

Tea  over,  his  mother  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  was  leading  him  towards  the 
hall,  when  he  asked,  with  a  vague  note  of 
alarm  in  his  voice,  "  Where'd  Betty  and 
Trudie  ? 


"  They've  not  had  their  supper,"  his 
mamma  answered,  seriously.  **  You  are  to 
go  to  bed  alone,  dear;  mamma  must  punish 
you." 

He  sat  down  on  the  stairs  in  instant 
rebellion.  His  sweet,  chubby  face  was 
neither  sullen  nor  passionate,  but  the  quiet 
determination  to  resist  was  expressed  by 
his  stiff  little  figure,  and  his  hands  folded 
in  his  lap. 

"  Me  won't  doe  up  tairs,  me  won't,"  he 
said  and  said  again,  triumphantly.  But 
rebellious  little  boys  can  be  carried,  even 
against  their  will,  so  he  went  up  stairs 
after  all. 

"  Me  won't  be  undessed,  me  won't,"  he 
cried,  while  his  mother  was  firmly  and 
quickly  taking  off  his  clothes,  thinking  it 
the  wiser  way  not  to  notice  his  protests, 
and  soothing  him  only  by  her  silence  and 
strong  touch. 

"  Me  won't  doe  to  bed,"  he  cried  out, 
between  his  sobs.  "Me  undess  *oo  an' 
put  'oo  to  bed,  naughty,  wicked  mam- 
ma. Me  don't  lub  'oo  any  more,  me  don't. 
Me  won't  tum  ober  in  'oor  bed  in  de  morn- 
in',  me  won't ;"  bent  on  retaliation  if  rebel- 
lion did  no  good. 

"  Me  won't  teep  dat  night-dess  on,  if  *oo 
put  it  on,"  he  exclaimed,  fiercely  buffeting 
the  garment  with  his  fists  as  it  surely  came 
down  over  his  head.  His  ammunition  was 
getting  low;  his  outposts  taken  one  by  one 
in  spite  of  sobs  and  struggles  and  many 
words. 

"  Me  won't  tay  in  de  bed  if  'oo  put  me 
in,"  he  said,  as  he  stood  before  it.  His 
mother  hesitated  to  command  obedience 
in  every  detail  of  the  punishment,  for  the 
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poor  little  fellow  was  so  utterly  reckless 
that  one  disobedient  act  after  another 
would  be  the  inevitable  result.  His 
mother's  patience  was  measured  by  his 
sturdy  obstinacy.  Four  times  she  tucked 
him  up  in  bed,  and  as  many  times  did  he 
hop  out  again.  Tiring  at  last,  he  lay  still  a 
few  minutes,  his  mother  sitting  beside  him 
with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Then  he 
thought  of  another  objection. 

"  Me  won't  tay  uptairs,  me  won't,"  came 
from  under  the  bedclothes.  The  end  of 
the  battle  was  approaching,  evidently,  and 
this  was  the  place  for  the  principal  com- 
mand. 

"  Whatever  you  do  up  here,  Percy,"  his 
mother  answered,  "you  may  not  come 
down  stairs  again  to-night."  VVith  that  she 
left  him,  at  once. 

As  she  was  wearily  going  down  stairs,  he 
piped  up,  "  Me  haven't  dot  any  night-dess 
on,  me  haven't."     Once  more  she  put  it  on 


him  and  tucked  him  up  in  bed,  then  hal 
submitting  and  still  protesting,  the  littk 
rebel  sobbed,  "  Me  didn't  hab  nuff  sup 
per,  me  didn't."  This  was  the  last  shot  is 
the  locker,  and  his  mother  was  only  too 
glad  to  promise  him  a  bun,  "  by  and  bye,** 
she  added,  for  authority's  sake. 

She  waited  till  all  was  silent  in  the  nur- 
sery, and  then  went  very  slowly  up  stairs 
She  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  little  prisoner 
sitting  on  the  top  stair,  watching  for  the 
bun,  and  then  heard  little  fat,  bare  feet 
pounding  quickly  across  the  carf)et.  WTien 
she  reached  the  nursery  Percy  was  stowed 
away  in  his  crib,  with  eyes  shut  tight. 

The  next  morning,  this  dear  little  ds- 
obedient  boy  went  tumbling  into  his 
mother's  bed,  lovingly  patting  her  face, 
and  whispering  in  her  ear,  "  Dood  'ittle 
boy  to-day,  mamma.  Put  him  to  bed  mzie 
him  dood." 

Louise  Lyndon. 
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'  denizens  of  earth 


HY  is  it,  I  won- 
der, that  we  are 
always  interest- 
ed in  a  baby's 
name?  "  Have 
you  named  the 
baby?"  "What 
is  its  name?"  are 
questions  that 
are  always  in  or- 
d  e  r  wherever 
one  of  these 
new  born  "  has  made 


Its  appearance. 

There  are  fashions  in  names  as  in  every- 
thing else.  In  the  days  of  my  own  baby- 
hood the  first  daughter  in  every  family 
was,  as  a  rule,  given  the  names  of  her  two 
grandmothers,  if  they  would  possibly  com- 
bine in  sound.  Those  were  the  days  when 
there  were   Mary- Janes  and  Sarah-Janes; 


Mary-Anns  and  Martha-Anns  and  Sarah- 
Anns  ;  Mary-Ellens  and  Sarah -Ellens  in 
every  neighborhood.  One  of  my  graDd- 
mothers  was  named  Polly,  the  other  SaraL 
I  could  not  very  well  bear  both,  so  the 
matter  was  compromised  by  giving  me  the 
name  of  my  mother's  mother  and  adding 
to  it  the  name  of  my  father's  oldest  sister. 

The  girls  of  my  own  age  with  whom  I 
was  associated  in  my  school  days,  all  bore 
the  names  mentioned  or  others  equaliv 
homely.  Susan  and  Vaney,  Matilda  and 
Melissa,  Caroline  and  "Rachel,  with  now 
and  then  a  Rhoda  or  Hannah;  such  were 
the  names  given  to  the  girls  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Alice 
and  Emma,  Annie  and  Cora,  and  names  of 
that  class,  were  the  favorites,  and  Belle 
had  taken  the  place  of  Ann  as  a  favorite 
middle  name. 

The  last  ten  years  have  brought  in  a 
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host  of  names  that  are  almost  no  names  at 
all.  What  a  multitude  of  children  are 
called  Oma  or  Ona,  Orrie  or  Rollie  or 
some  such  baby  name.  Sometimes  one 
can  only  guess  at  the  sex  on  hearing  the 
name.  There  is  nothing  in  the  name  itself 
to  tell  that  Ollie  Smith  is  a  girl,  or  Ollie 
Jones  is  a  boy,  or  that  Ora  Brown  is  a 
young  lady  and  Ora  Johnson  is  a  gentle- 
man. If  the  children  who  have  such  names 
would  remain  children  always,  it  would  not 
be  so  bad;  but  fancy  a  gray-haired  grand- 
mother who  is  named  Goldie,  or  an  old 
man,  to  whom  age  should  have  brought 
dignity,  who  has  such  a  Christian  name  as 
Orrie. 

Perhaps  the  desire  to  get  away  from  the 
custom  of  repeating  the  same  name  in 
every  branch  of  the  family  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  causing  this  extreme. 
The  wish  is  a  commendable  one,  certainly, 
for  where  father  and  son,  or  uncle  and 
nephew  have  the  same  name,  one  or  the 
other  is  almost  sure  to  be  nicknamed.  The 
father  may  find  himself  "old  John  "  when 
he  is  in  his  prime,  or  the  son  may  be  **  little 
John  "  when  he  has  attained  to  six  feet  in 
height  and  the  dignity  of  manhood. 

Aside  from  the  probability  of  receiving 
a  nickname,  there  is  another  reason  for  not 
repeating  family  names,  that  has  weight 
with  me  now.  I  have  lost  a  daughter  who 
bore  one  of  the  sweet  old  names  that  are 
so  common.  I  never  call  anyone  else  by 
it  without  an  effort,  and  I  sometimes  won- 
der if  I  am  selfish  in  wishing  that  the  dear 
name  that  is  so  much  a  part  of  my  lost 
darling  had  been  hers  only. 

All  mothers  do  not  feel  so,  I  know.  I 
knew  one  who  asked  a  neighbor  to  name 
her  child  Nellie  for  the  little  daughter  she 
herself  had  lost.  I  have  known  parents 
who  had  lost  a  child  in  infancy  to  give  the 
same  name  to  another  which  was  born 
afterward.  How  much  our  human  nature 
varies  in  these  minor  traits  ! 

How  much  difference  there  is  too  in 
parents  in  regard  to  naming  their  children! 
Some  will  bestow  a  name  at  once,  while 
others  procrastinate  from  week  to  week, 
for  months,  until  the  child  is  in  danger  of 
being  called  "  Bud  "  or  "  Sis"  or,  worse  still, 
"  Babe."  I  know  a  married  woman  who  is 
"  Babe"  to  her  own  family.  In  her  case, 
the  mother's  own  name  was  given  by  the 
father  because  it  was  also  his  mother's 
name.     The  mother  found  it  hard  to  call 


her  child  by  it  and  so  almost  unconsciously 
formed  the  habit  of  calling  her  always 
Baby,  and  this  in  time  was  shortened  to 
Babe.  Let  mothers  remember  that  other 
people  are  very  apt  to  call  a  child  what  its 
mother  does,  and  let  them  beware  of  nick- 
names. 

According  to  Carlyle,  hero  worship  is 
ingrained  in  human  nature.  If  this  be 
true,  people  will  continue  to  name  their 
children  for  the  men  whom  they  admire 
most.  But  it  is  a  safe  rule  not  to  name  for 
a  living  man — a  safe  rule,  but  one  which  is 
often  disregarded.  During  every  political 
campaign,  children  are  named  for  the  can- 
didates. Possibly  when  they  are  men  they 
may  admire  those  for  whom  they  are 
named  as  much  as  their  fathers  did,  but  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  will. 

Some  families  whom  I  have  known  have 
adhered  strictly  to  Biblical  names,  pre- 
ferring those  from  the  Old  Testament.  In 
every  branch  of  the  family  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  some 
of  whom,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  most 
degenerate  successors  to  the  Abrahams 
and  Elijahs  of  old.  Curiously  enough, 
some  of  them  chose  Scriptural  names  only 
for  the  sons;  this,  too,  when  some  such 
beautiful  names  for  the  daughters  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Bible. 

If  one  may  judge  from  Rose  Terry 
Cook's  stories.  Patience  and  Prudence, 
Desire  and  Charity  were  favorite  names 
in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers.  They 
have  given  place  to  the  shorter  and  sweeter 
names  of  Faith  and  Hope  and  Grace. 

"  Can't  you  name  our  baby  for  us  ?" 
asks  a  friend. 

I  am  always  at  a  loss  what  to  suggest  in 
such  a  case.  Individual  tastes  differ  so 
much  in  this  matter.  For  a  girl,  I  like 
Lois,  Edith,  Eunice,  Dorrice,  Anna,  Ellen, 
or  the  musical  Evel)m.  Names  of  three 
syllables  are  rather  long  for  every-day  use, 
but  I  like  some  of  them;  Dorothea  and 
Eleanor,  Margaret  and  the  old-time  Nao- 
mi. If  one  could  know  how  the  child  will 
look  when  she  is  a  woman  it  might  do  to 
call  her  Lily  or  Blanche.  Usually  these 
names  do  not  suit  their  owners  at  all.  I 
know  but  one  Lily  who  is  tall  and  slight 
and  fair. 

For  a  boy  there  are  some  names  of  one 
syllable  that  are  strong  and  sweet;  names 
that  the  man  need  not  be  ashamed  of,  and 
yet  pretty  enough  for  the  child;  such  as 
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Hugh,  Ralph  and  some  others.  Then 
there  is  the  long  list  of  two-syllable  names 
like  Albert,  Arthur,  Edwin,  Cecil,  Clar- 
ence, Howard,  Philip,  Raymond  and  Wal- 
ter. Theodore,  Claudius,  Frederic  and 
some  others  are  long,  but  they  are  good. 
Sometimes  the  mother's  maiden  name  is  a 
suitable  one  for  a  Christian  name  and  may 
be  given  to  the  oldest  son. 

There  is  sometimes  an  opportunity  to 
apply  the  Golden  Rule  to  the  way  we  pro- 
nounce the  names  of  our  friends  or  of  their 
children.  We  may  prefer  to  accent  the 
name  Estelle  on  the  second  syllable,  but  if 
a  friend  calls  her  little  daughter  Es'telle, 
let  us  call  her  so  too.  1  knew  a  young  lady 
whose  name  was  Hannah.  Some  of  her 
elderly   friends    persisted    in   calling    her 


Hanner.  "It  is  bad  enough  to  have  such 
an  old-fashioned  name,"  she  used  to  say, 
"but  it  is  ten  times  worse  to  be  called 
Manner.** 

I  had  an  old  friend  who  used  to  call  me 
"  Sairy,"  as  though  I  might  have  been  Mrs. 
Gamp  herself.  This  same  old  friend  would 
have  suggested  Uriah  Heep  to  any  reader 
of  Dickens  with  whom  he  might  have 
shaken  hands.  He  had  just  suck  cold, 
clammy  hands  as  are  described  as  belong- 
ing to  that  "  'umble  person.** 

One  thing  more:  no  one  need  fear  there 
will  be  regret  in  the  future  concerning  the 
name  chosen  for  a  child.  The  name  given, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  soon  become  dear 
for  its  dear  sake. 

Sara  Clare. 


A  LESSON  TO  GRANDMAS.* 


W^hen  Mary  raised  her  voice  and  wept 

For  some  forbidden  play, 
Mamma  said  :  '*  Come,  my  little  girl, 

Drn't  act  that  foolish  way. 
You  know  that  fretting  never  makes 

Mamma  give  way  one  bit. 
You  never  get  the  thing  you  want 

Because  you  cry  for  't !" 


"  Mary— aged  four — with  injured  air. 

Replied  :  "  Well— if  I  go 
To  grandma's,  up  to  Saugerties, 

She  doesn't  treat  me  so. 
When  she  says  '  No !'  I  cry  out  loud 

Like  that,  and  you  should  see 
How  quick  she  makes  Eliza  run 

And  get  the  thing  for  me!" 

Eva  Lovett  Carson. 


*True. 
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SKY    AND    MEADOW. 


SO  you  want  to  do  that  bit  of  meadow 
with  the  fine  sky?  Well,  it  is  a 
beautiful  effect  and  a  good  one  to  try.  Of 
-course  the  sky  will  be  the  picture,  not  the 
meadow.  The  meadow,  with  the  shadow 
over  the  distance  will  make  a  fine  foil  to  set 
off  the  sky.  Well,  let's  try  it,  any  way, 
and  see  what  we  can  do,  but  you  will  find^ 
in  making  a  pen-drawing  of  a  sky  that  you 
could  hardly  have  chosen  a  more  difficult 
thing  to  do,  as  cloud  and  water  effects,  in 
particular,  are  always  rapidly  changing  and 
elusive.  You  should  study  the  sky  in  its 
different  aspects  until  you  have  become 
familiar  with  all  the  different  strata  before 
you  attempt  making  a  picture  of  it.  But* 
suppose  you  are  familiar  with  it  all.  Get 
to  work  with  all  possible  speed,  or  the 
drawing  and  effect  will  be'  entirely  gone 
before  you  have  even  a  slight  idea  of  it 
placed  upon  your  paper.  In  that  case  you 
will  have  to  rely  entirely  on  your  memory. 
Don't  you  wish  you  might  be  able  tp  fasten 
the  thing  down  until  you  had  made  your 
study  ?  Well,  if  you  could  do  so  you  would 
not  get   the  feeling  of  motion.     Now  be, 


careful,  that  is,  carelessly  careful.  Do  not 
make  the  lines  continuous,  but  broken  and 
lightly  against  the  light.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  small  clouds,  little  spots  that 
you  have  not  the  time  for  or  need  of.  You 
will  lose  all  the  feeling  of  space  and  breadth 
by  too  much  little  detail.  You  must  make 
the  drawing  of  your  clouds  as  you  would 
of  any  other  subject,  considering  well  the 
value  of  proper  sacrifice. 

Having  gotten  along  well  with  the  sky, 
it  will  be  well  for  you  to  pay  some  careful 
attention  to  the  landscape  underneath  it, 
the  lights  of  which,  although  apparently 
brilliant,  are  much  lower  in  tone  than  any- 
thing in  the  sky,  even  its  deepest  shadows. 
Don't  forget  to  get  that  distance  down  in 
shadow.  You  remember  it  was  quite  dark, 
with  its  outline  somewhat  softened  and 
melting.  This  will  all  help  to  send  the 
lower  part  of  the  sky  back.  Then  make 
your  foreground  objects  large  and  bold- 
er in  line  and  in  masses  of  dark  and 
light,  and  this  will  serve  to  send  all  the 
rest  of  the  drawing  back  into  its  proper 
place. 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  AGED. 


N  almost  every 
family  there  is 
some  one  who, 
if  not  openly 
and  avowedly 
acknowledged 
as  "  old,"  is  in 
reality  verging 
on  toward  "the 
sere  and  yel- 
low leaf,"  to- 
ward the  time 
when  a  little  extra  care  is  needed  to  produce 
comfort  and  happiness.  Indeed,  many  peo- 
ple are  to  some  extent  invalids,  and  espe- 
cially after  they  have  passed  the  top  of  life's 
hill  and  are  beginning  to  walk  rapidly 
down  thfe  decline.  O !  the  days  when  the 
"lights  are  growing  dim" — when  the  "grass- 
hopper has  become  a  burden  !  "  Happy 
are  the  few  who,  though  past  the  "  three- 
score-and-ten,"  are  yet  strong  and  healthy, 
and  with  all  their  powers  still  perfect. 

We  have  some  notable  examples  of  men 
past  sixty,  who  are  more  active  than  their 
sons  of  forty,  and  of  women  of  that  age 
who  can  outdo  all  their  daughters.  Noth- 
ing makes  the  observer  so  happy  as  to  see 
these  well-preserved  men  and  women,  for 
in  some  way  each  one  "  lays  the  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul  '*  that  such  will  be  his 
own  fate.  Literature  abounds  in  such  de- 
lightful pictures,  and  we  can  all  of  us  re- 
call them  at  pleasure.  Do  you  remember 
Mrs.  Rouncewell,  the  stately  and  hand- 
some housekeeper  of  the  Dedlock  family 
who  was  such  a  model  of  devotion  to  her 
master  ?  Dickens  seems  to  linger  over  her 
picture  and  to  really  love  his  own  creation. 
Real  life  is  even  more  full  of  such  strik- 
ing examples.  Men  and  women  do  not 
grow  old  as  fast  as  they  used  to  when  life 
was  not  so  abounding  in  interest,  and  so 
full  of  things   to   absorb  the  time   and  at- 


tention. Many  of  our  great  public  men  are- 
far  past  the  Bible's  "span  of  life  "  and 
have  no  dream  of  taking  a  back  seat  yet^ 
I  saw  two  of  our  well-known  statesmen 
meet  recently,  and  the  one  said  to  the 
other:  "  Let's  stay  with  these  young  felloivs- 
a  while  longer  and  show  them  how  to  do 
things."  And  they  were  as  jolly  and  as 
wise  in  forming  their  plans  for  conducting; 
the  coming  campaign  as  two  boys  of  six- 
teen over  a  game  of  base-ball. 

But  these  are  not  "  Old  People."  They 
are  living  in  immortal  youth,  and  are  a  law 
unto  themselves. 

Most  of  us  at  sixty  are  a  little  on  the  de- 
cline, with  sight  weakened  and  digestion 
lessened,  and  are  very  willing  to  be  taken 
care  of.  It  behooves  such  persons  to  live 
by  rule  and  to  not  expect  too  much  of 
either  mind  or  body,  and  this  not  merely 
to  prolong  life  but  to  be  comfortable  and 
free  from  aches  and  pains. 

For  the  vigor  of  life  is  naturally  en- 
feebled, recuperation  is  not  so  easy,  and 
the  process  of  nutrition  is  more  slow  and 
uncertain. 

No  doubt  much  of  the  discomfort  and 
pain  of  old  people  come  from  faults  in 
diet.  They  forget  that  life's  wear  and  tear 
are  not  so  great,  the  need  of  food  is  less, 
and  a  very  little  delicate  nourishment  is 
far  better  than  the  usual  number  of  full 
meals. 

For  these  reasons  they  should  eat  spar- 
ingly, use  less  solid  food,  and  see  that 
what  they  do  take  is  well  cooked  and 
tender.  To  eat  slowly  and  masticate  well 
is  also  imperative  on  the  old,  and  those 
who  suffer  from  imperfect  teeth  should  at 
once  see  to  it  that  they  are  supplied  with 
artificial  ones.  I  have  seen  many  an  old 
woman  trying  to  eat  without  her  supply  of 
teeth,  and  on  being  reproved  she  would 
say — "O,  well  I  am  old  and    should    not 
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need  them  long.**  Poor  things— they  would 
live  to  enjoy  their  new  teeth  many  years 
more  if  they  would  pluck  up  courage  and 
attend  to  them. 

Elderly  people  need  less  sleep  than  the 
young,  but  they  should  secure  all  that  they 
possibly  can,  for  it  is  sleep  that  is  our  great 
restorer.  Slowness  of  eating  should  be- 
come a  habit  with  them,  and  soups  are 
good  for  the  tender  stomachs  if  not  taken 
too  rapidly.  The  stomach  should  not  be 
over-loaded  with  fluids,  even  with  nourish- 
ing ones,  and  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
beer  or  ale  is  objectionable.  If  anything 
of  the  sort  is  needed  to  calm  the  nervous 
system  or  otherwise  give  tone,  it  should  be 
a  very  little  of  the  best  wine  that  a  good 
physician  will  recommend. 

But  as  a  general  thing,  old  people  are 
much  better  off  without  stimulants  of  any 
kind. 

If  an  aged  person  suffer  from  an  acute 
fever,  as  he  often  does  if  he  takes  cold, 
the  system  must  be  supported  by  easily  di- 
gested food  given  on  the  principle  of  **  little 
and  often.*'      Beef  tea,  cream  toast,  hot 


milk — all  these  are  better  than  anything  al- 
coholic. But  solid  food,  no  matter  how 
nourishing,  will  increase  the  fever  and 
make  trouble  for  the  stomach. 

The  principal  ailment  of  old  age  is  rheu- 
matism, and  there  is  no  disease  concern- 
ing which  there  is  more  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  those  who  make  such  things  a 
study.  So,  if  it  makes  its  appearance,  call 
in  the  family  physician,  and  trust  his  care 
to  bring  them  through.  But  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  by  diet  to  prevent  the  advent 
of  this  trouble.  The  food  should  be  very- 
plain,  very  mild,  no  stimulants,  no  condi- 
ments, not  much  meat,  and  that  only  the 
best  of  beef  and  poultry.  Practice  mod- 
erate exercise  without  fatigue,  use  flannel 
underwear  and  woolen  stockings,  and  avoid 
draughts,'  damp  feet,  and  anything  that 
would  produce  a  chill.  These  precautions^ 
together  with  cheerful  society  and  a  spirit 
of  contentrtient — a  sense  of  the  kindness 
and  care  of  Him  who  has  **  brought  you 
safe  thus  far,**  will  do  much  to  keep  an  el- 
derly person  happy  to  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney. £.  A.  Mathews 


BEAUTIFUL   OLD  AGE. 


CHARACTER  writes  itself  most  surely 
on  the  face,and  a  handsome  old  woman 
is  never  one  who  has  led  an  unlovely  life. 
When  the  bright  eye  dims,  the  rosy  bloom 
fades  and  the  witching  dimples  are  sub- 
merged in  pathetic  wrinkles,  it  is  the  spirit 
within  that  makes  the  face  atfactive  and 
gives  the  sweetness  of  expression  that 
replaces  the  beauty  of  youth. 

It  is  not  because  the  path  of  life  has 
been  smooth  that  the  look  of  happy  rest 
glows  on  the  dear  old  faces,  for  often 
through  ways  of  suffering  peace  comes  to 
brighten  the  twilight  hour,  the  eventide  of 
life. 

The  beautiful  woman  whose  face  looks 
out  from  this  page  was  an  invalid  for  twenty 
years,  although  no  trace  of  her  suffering 


shows  in  the  sweet  serenity  of  her  expres- 
sion. The  daughter  whose  brush  drew  the 
portrait  here  reproduced,  says.  "  In  all 
her  long  sickness  never  a  murmur  was 
heard  to  pass  her  lips,  or  a  glance  even  of 
impatience  seen  to  cross  her  face.  Her*s 
was  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  life  I 
have  ever  known.*' 

So  charming  were  her  manners,  so  bril- 
liant her  intellectual  powers,  so  lovely  her 
face  and  person,  that  her  friends  regretted 
her  seclusion  from  the  kind  of  life  she  was 
so  well  fitted  to  grace. 

Something  of  this  was  said  to  her  one 
day.  *'  Hard  for  me  to  live  so  ?'*  replied 
her  soft,  tranquil  voice.  "What  right 
have  I  to  expect  more  ?  Christ  lived  in 
poverty  while   I   have  every  comfort.     If 
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the  Lord  after  so  many  years  thinks  well 
to  withdraw  some  luxuries,  I  should  not 
repine.  It  would  be  pleasanter  for  me  to 
attend  on  others  than  to  need  constant 
waiting  on  myself,  but  if  such  is  God's 
will,  He  will  send  me  patience  to  submit 
cheerfully." 


The  beautiful  life  that  has  closed  on 
earth  shares  with  the  angels  now  the 
mystery 

"  Of  that  beyond,  where  a  thought  of  sin 
Never,  oh  never  can  enter  in. 
Through  eternity." 

/.  jr.  G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEAR  Home-Maker  :  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  dear  old 
father  and  mother,  who  in  their  eighty- 
fourth  year  are  still  sitting  side  by  side  in 
their  *'  arm-chairs,"  a  beautiful  picture  of 
old  age.  The  dear  mother  one  day  laid 
her  hand  on  her  husband's  arm  saying, 
**  What  are  we  good  lor,  pa  ?"  "  Good  to 
look  at  each  other,"  was  the  quick  and 
cheery  response.  Another  day  he  was  con- 
gratulating her  that  **  she  could  hear  and 


he  could  see,  and  so  between  us  we  make 
one  very  respectable  person." 

They  have  lived  together  over  sixty 
years,  and  now  their  days  of  active  useful- 
ness over,  we  feel  they  are  not  only  **goo(i 
to  look  at  each  other,"  but  good  for  us  to 
look  upon. 

One  of  the  beautiful  things  in  these  days 
"  looking  toward  sunset"  is  the  love-like 
devotion  of  my  father  to  my  mother  which 
has  been  very  marked  through   their  long 
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life,  but  which  shines  out  now  in  new 
beauty  as  the  years  with  their  infirmities 
fold  them  about.  If  mother  is  ill  enough 
to  be  under  the  doctor's  care,  they  may  be 
seen  sitting  side  by  side,  and  it  is  father 
who  watches  the  clock  and  brings  her  the 
medicine.  When  she  is  talking  nothing 
can  distract  his  attention.  Does  he  want 
to  lie  on  the  lounge,  he  always  asks  her  if 
she  wishes  to  use  it.  They  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  fourteen  years  ago. 
Then  all  their  six  children  were  living  ; 
since  then  two  have  gone  on  before. 
Father  was  a  chaplain  during  the  war  and 
was  in  "  Libby "  four  months.  Mother 
was  at  Annapolis  devoting  time,  strength 
and  money  to  the  soldiers.  She  refused  a 
lucrative  position  at  Fortress  Monroe  un- 
der Miss  Dix,  who  offered  it  personally, 
because  she  would  then  be  restrained  and 
restricted  by  **  red  tape."  She  continued 
at  Annapolis  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
gaining  the  entire  confidence  of  the  sur- 
geons in  charge  of  hospitals,  so  that  her 
passes  were  made  to  admit  her  anywhere 
at  any  time,  and  to  include  any  one  she 
might  have  with  her.  She  could  go  where 
the  regular  corps  of  nurses  could  not.  The 
soldiers  called  her  "  mother." 

One  day  one  gave  her  a  little  book  he 
had  carved  from  a  bone.  Long  after  he 
was  returned  to  his  regiment  she  went  to 
show  it  to  some  one  and  it  fell  apart,  being 


in  reality  a  tiny  box.  In  it  she  found  a 
wee  paper  with  "  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited 
me,"  on  it.  She  prizes  this  very  much  and 
often  sits  with  it  in  her  hand.  The  grati- 
tude of  some  whom  she  had  befriended 
caused  them  to  petition  Congress  for  a 
pension  for  her  a  year  or  more  ago,  and  it 
was  granted.  This  she  looks  upon  as  a 
great  honor  and  is  very  proud  of  it. 

Father  worked  faithfully  and  hard  in  his 
position  and  after  an  honorable  discharge 
lor  physical  disability  on  his  release  from 
Libby  prison,  was  given  a  pension.  That 
he  looks  upon  as  a  matter  of  course — but 
glories  every  day  in  mother's  services  hav- 
ing been  thus  recognized.  His  diary,  kept 
during  his  whole  term  of  service,  daily,  is 
most  touching  during  the  time  of  his  im- 
prisonment in  its  thought  of  her  and  how 
she  must  suffer  on  his  account.  He  wrote 
for  her  during  his  absence  an  autobiogra- 
phy which  is  now  in  my  hands,  and  is  so 
quaintly  written  that  I  sometimes  feel 
tempted  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  some 
publisher. 

It  would  take  a  more  eloquent  pen  than 
mine  to  express  what  I  feel  when  I  see 
these  two  who  have  lived  together  beyond 
the  common  life  of  man  sitting  together 
talking  over  the  past  and  of  the  future, 
saying  to  each  other  this  or  that  should  be 
done,  "  if  I  should  go  first." 

Very  truly,  Josephine  R.  Morris. 


TROUSSEAUX. 


AS  October  approaches  with  its  numer- 
ous weddings  it  may  "not  be  amiss  to 
give  a  few  trousseau  hints  to  the  soon-to- 
be-brides  who  will  spend  the  month  of 
September  in  preparing  for  the  great  event. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  their  prepa- 
rations are  well  under  way,  and  that  the 
girl  who  is  to  make  some  man  happy  will 
not  be  obliged  to  work  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment and  appear  at  the  altar  looking  pale 
and  jaded  with  sewing  and  nervousness. 


Our  sensible  maiden  guards  in  the  be- 
ginning against  this  misfortune,  by  making 
a  full  list  of  articles  to  be  purchased,  and 
every  gown  and  bonnet  to  be  made.  And 
let  her  determine  not  to  strive  after  the 
fanciful  but  to  be  practical  and  sensible. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the 
underclothing.  This  may  all  be  as  hand- 
some as  fine  material  and  dainty  handi- 
work can  make  it.  Eschew  all  open  Ham- 
burg edgings,  numerous  puffings,  etc.,  and 
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use  the  money  that  would  be  spent  on 
these  in  purchasing  excellent  material  and 
pretty  French  embroideries  and  tucking. 
Although  you  are  to  be  married  in  the  Fall, 
lay  in  a  larger  supply  of  Summer  under- 
garments than  of  those  intended  for  Win- 
ter use,  as  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  heated 
term  tells  on  the  fine  fabrics.  Very  thin 
cambric  night-dresses  may  now  seem  un- 
necessary, but  will  be  of  inestimable  com- 
fort next  July.  Gauze  silk  shirts  can  at 
present  be  bought  for  half  the  price  they 
will  bring  in  the  Spring,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  silk  and  Lisle  thread  hose.  If 
possible,  have  eight  or  a  dozen  of  each  ar- 
ticle of  underwear.  These  do  not  go  out 
of  fashion,  and  the  woman  of  moderate 
means  will  be  glad  not  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
plenish this  portion  of  her  wardrobe  for 
several  seasons. 

About  gowns — if  you  must  be  extrava- 
gant as  to  the  number  of  these,  let  it  be 
with  regard  to  evening  costumes.  They 
are  so  expensive  that  a  young  wife  will 
hesitate  long  before  asking  her  husband  for 
money  to  buy  a  gown  for  this  or  that  ball, 
and  even  if  she  has  her  own  purse  it  is  not 
always  convenient  to  extract  therefrom  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  new  dress. 
So,  if  you  intend  to  spend  a  large  amount 
on  your  trousseau,  buy  enough  elegant,  in- 
conspicuous evening  gowns  to  last  through 
the  first  winters  of  your  married  life. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  mate- 
rials you  would  best  choose,  but  some  sug- 
gestions which  you  may  alter  to  suit  indi- 
vidual taste  may  prove  of  some  assistance. 
If  you  can  afford  it,  by  all  means  have  a 
trained  black  velvet  gown.  This  is  very 
costly,  but  will  Vast  a  long  time,  and  can  be 
made  over  and  over  as  long  as  a  piece  of 
it  remains.  Make  it  plainly,  having  the 
skirt  untrimmed  save  by  the  rich  folds  of 
the  velvet,  and  let  the  train  be  very  full 
and  long.  The  waist  should  fit  closely  to 
the  figure  and  may  be  finished  by  bands  of 
jet  at  neck  and  wrists  and  cut  jet  buttons. 
A  heavy  jet  Marguerite  pocket  swung  from 
the  belt  of  the  skirt  is  a  pretty  adjunct. 

Next  have  a  silk  and  brocade  dinner- 
gown.  Choose  any  color  you  like,  only 
nothing  very  striking.  Silver  and  gray  are 
always  pretty  and  may  be  elaborately 
made  up.  Have  the  front  cut  square  and 
finished  with  rich  lace,  the  collar  high  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  with  revers  em- 
broidered in  silver  at  each  side  of  the  open 
square  in  front.     The  shoulder-puffs  may 


be  slashed  with  silver  brocade  and  the 
same  idea  carried  out  in  the  decoration  of 
the  trained  skirt.  The  sleeves  come  oniy 
to  the  elbow  and  gray  gloves  meet  them. 
The  buttons  of  the  bodice  should  be  of 
cut  steel,  and  buckles  of  the  same  finish 
the  gray  Suede  slippers.  When  you  arc 
weary  of  this  costume,  you  may  remove 
the  gray  silk  and  make  up  your  brocade 
with  some  contrasting  color. 

You  will  find  a  short  white  India  silk  or 
mousseline  de  sou  gown  useful  for  affairs  to 
which  you  do  not  care  to  wear  a  train. 
These  dresses  are  dainty  when  trimmed 
with  knots  of  flowers.  A  white  crepon, 
with  a  delicately  embroidered  border  of 
shaded  silks,  and  draped  over  an  under- 
dress  of  pink,  or  pale  green  silk,  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  effective  costumes  you 
can  have.  It  is  so  handsome,  and  yet  so 
modest,  as  to  be  in  keeping  at  a  large  or 
small  reception  or  entertainment.  The 
wedding-gown  of  heavy-corded  silk,  also 
made  simply,  will  serve  as  "  court-costume** 
to  the  largest  balls  and  receptions  of  the 
season.  If  you  can  avoid  doing  so,  do  not 
rip  up  or  alter  your  wedding-dress.  In  after 
years  you  will  be  glad  to  have  it  intact  to 
keep  as  a  relic.  What  a  prize  our  grand- 
mother's wedding-costume  would  be  to 
us! 

For  calling,  driving,  and  walking  wear, 
have  a  dress  of  black  silk,  a  dark  blue  or 
black  tailor-made  ladies'  cloth,  with  jacket 
to  match,  a  diagonal  cloth,  with  a  braided 
vest  and  panels  of  some  light  color  (also 
with  a  jacket  of  the  same  material),  one 
flannel  and  one  serge  for  morning  shopping 
and  home  wear.  Besides  these,  have  two 
pretty  wrappers  of  light  flannel  and  two 
tea-gowns.  One  of  these  may  be  of  a  sim- 
ple /^rincessf'ShsLpe^  with  a  demi-train,  flow- 
ing sleeves  and  loose  silk  front.  The  other 
should  be  more  elaborate,  and  in  two  parts. 
Make  the  skirt  of  lace,  and  the  long  direc- 
toire  polonaise  of  pale  blue  cashmere, 
trimmed  with  a  deeper  shade  of  velvet. 
Face  the  tails  with  white  satin  and  make 
the  vest  of  the  polonaise  of  lace  laid  on  in. 
full  folds.  It  does  not  pay  to  buy  many 
bonnets  and  hats  with  your  trousseau,  as 
the  fashions  in  head-covering  change  every 
few  months.  Have  hats  to  match  both  of 
your  cloth  gowns  and  one  for  every-day 
wear,  with  a  church  or  calling  bonnet.  For 
receptions,  etc.,  a  black  lace  toque  is  pretty. 
As  to  wraps,  you  must  choose  for  yourself, 
as  much  depends  on  your  means.     An  ul- 
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ster  is  convenient  for  rough  weather,  and 
for  a  winter-cloak  you  have  the  chance  to 
decide  between  a  seal-skin  jacket,  a  fur 
cape,  a  long  fur-trimmed  cloak  or  a  heavy 
jacket  with  boa  and  muff.  Your  gloves 
may  match  your  costume,  and,  if  many  are 
purchased,  should  be  kept  carefully  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper  and  put  away  in  a  box.  It 
is  a  matter  of  economy  to  buy  a  large  sup- 
ply of  shoes  and  slippers  as  they  improve 
with  age.  Some  people  make  a  point  of 
buying  shoes  several  months  before  they 
are    needed,   and   laying    them    aside   to 


"  ripen."  They  then  last  longer  than  if 
worn  as  soon  as  purchased.  Of  course 
there  are  many  little  things  which  a  bride 
needs,  such  as  handkerchiefs,  evening  slip- 
pers and  stockings,  ruchings,  etc.;  but  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  mention  these  as  the 
average  woman  never  forgets  such  dainty 
addenda  to  her  toilet. 

In  all  preparations,  make  up  your  mind 
to  put  quality  before  quantity,  and  if  your 
means  are  moderate  get  one  really  excel- 
lent article  in  preference  to  three  indiffer- 
ent or  cheap  ones. 


ABOUT    FLOWERS. 


Geraniums. 


ERANIUMSde- 
serve  a  place 
at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  de- 
sirable plants 
for  house  and 
garden  culture, 
because  they 
are  such  easy 
things  to  take 
care  of.  Oive 
them  a  good 
soil,  water  in  sufficient  quantities,  and 
plenty  of  sunshine,  and  they  ask  little 
more.  Of  what  other  plant  can  you  say 
this? 
If  you  want  them  to  make  your  garden 
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bright  throughout  the  summer,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  cut  the  flowers  off  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  fade.  Do  this,  and  they  will 
continue  to  bloom  up  to  cold  weather,  and 
the  frost  will  generally  find  them  as  full  of 
blossoms  as  they  were  at  midsummer. 

Many  take  up  plants  which  have  bloomed 
through  the  summer  hoping  to  make  them 
bloom  in  winter.  But  this  is  generally 
labor  thrown  away.  If  you  want  Gerani- 
ums to  bloom  well  in  winter  you  must 
prepare  your  plants  for  this  work. 

This  is  done  by  keeping  them  from 
blooming  in  summer.  Start  the  plants 
early  in  spring.  Do  not  try  to  force  them, 
but  let  them  grow  along  steadily  through 
the  summer.  Give  a  good  soil ;  water 
enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist  all  through. 
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and  pinch  back  the  tops  from  time  to  time 
to  make  them  throw  out  branches  and 
form  compact  plants.  This  is  important, 
for  if  allowed  to  grow  to  suit  themselves 
geraniums  almost  always  take  on  awkward 
shapes.  But  by  pinching  in  and  forcing 
branches  to  start  you  can  make  fine-shaped 
plants  of  the  most  straggling  growers.  The 
time  to  do  this  is  while  the  plants  are 
young.  If  allowed  to  grow  after  their  own 
inclinations  for  six  or  eight  months  you 
will  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  them 
into  proper  shape. 

A  good  compost  for  the  geranium  is  one 
part  loam,  one  part  turfy  matter,  and  the 
other  third  equal  parts  of  perfectly  rotten 
manure  and  the  sharpest,  grittiest  sand  you 
can  find. 

In  potting,  be  sure  to  put  at  least  an 
inch  of  broken  pottery  or  brick  in  the  bot- 
tom of  each  pot  over  four  inches  across. 
Smaller  pots  will  not  need  drainage.  The 
matter  of  drainage  must  be  attended  to  in 
pots  of  the  size  referred  to  above,  for  if 
the  soil  is  put  into  the  pot  without  some- 
thing to  keep  it  away  from  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  it  will  soon  fill  it,  and  the  conse- 
quence will  be  that  the  pot  becomes  water- 
tight, and  the  surplus  water  which  you 
give  will  settle  to  the  bottom  where  it  will 
stand  about  the  roots  of  the  plants  rotting 
them,  or  inducing  disease,  or  souring  the 
soil.  ^ 

When  you  water  them  be  sure  to  give 
enough  to  wet  the  soil  all  through.  The 
practice  of  putting  on  a  little  driblet  of 
water  now  and  then  is  most  harmful.  The 
surface  of  the  soil  will  look  moist,  and 
from  this  you  will  get  the  impression  that 
it  must  be  wet  below;  while  the  fact  is, 
it  will  almost  always  be  dry  as  dust  in  the 
bottom.  Therefore  water  only  as  needed 
and  then  make  a  thorough  job  of  it.  Put 
on  so  much  that  some  will  run  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  and  then  you  will  be 
sure  that  the  soil  is  entirely  saturated. 

Many  varieties  of  geranium  are  fine  for 
summer  blooming,  indeed  most  kinds  will 
bloom  well  then,  but  the  number  adapted 
to  winter  culture  is  comparatively  small. 
Below  I  give  a  list  of  the  best  varieties 
for  winter-blooming: 

Mary  Hilly  double,  bright  pink. 

S.  A.  Nutt,  double,  dark  crimson. 

Gloire  de  France^  double,  carmine  and 
white. 

Concour's  Regional^  single,  pink  and 
white.     A  most  wonderful  bloomer,  giving 


a  steady  succession  of  flowers   almost  all 
the  year  round. 

Gaerdner  Gaerdt,  pink,  great  bloomer. 

Sam  Sloan^  velvety  crimson. 

Pauline  Lucca,  white. 

Mrs,  Jas.  Vick,  salmon. 

Mrs.  Moore,  white,  marked  with  rosy 
salmon  about  a  large  white  eye.  A  beau- 
tiful flower. 

Apple-blossom,  pale  pink,  very  fine. 

The  fragrant-leaved  kinds  are  all  desira- 
ble, and  every  collection  should  include 
one  or  more  of  them. 

The  rose-scented  kind  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description  here.  It  is  not  only  a 
beautiful  plant  but  a  most  useful  one.  as 
its  pretty  leaves  always  come  in  play  when 
small  bouquets  are  desired. 

Fernifolia  is  not  so  well  known  but  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  geraniums, 
having  foliage  so  finely  cut  that  it  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  some  kinds  of  fern. 

Dr.  Livingstone  has  larger  foliage  than 
Fernifolia,  but  is  much  more  delicate  in 
appearance  than  the  rose.  But  it  does  not 
have  as  agreeable  an  odor.  It  is  very  fine 
for  cutting. 

The  varieties  grown  for  their  foliage  re- 
quire larger  pots  than  the  flowering  sorts. 
A  geranium  blooms  best  when  somerhar 
pot-bound,  but  if  a  kind  with  fine  foliage 
is  cramped  at  the  roots  its  leaves  become 
small  and  unsatisfactory.     Therefore  give 
your  flowering  geraniums  small   i>ots,  but 
give  such  kinds  as  you  grow  for  foliage 
large  pots  and  a  rich  soil,  in  order  to  keep 
them  putting  forth  new  branches  all  the 
time. 

The  Ivy-leaf  section  is  one  well  worthy 
of  your  attention.  Its  foliage  resembles 
that  of  the  English  ivy  in  shape,  hence  its 
name.  Florists  have  of  late  years  taken 
this  class  in  hand,  and  the  result  is  that  we 
have  kinds  with  large  trusses  of  double 
flowers,  rivalling  in  beauty  the  choicest 
Zonales.  This  class  is  of  slender  habit 
and  must  be  trained  to  pillars  or  given  a 
rack  or  trellis  to  run  over. 

If  you  have  sunny  windows,  try  some  of 
the  variegated-leaved  kinds.  Mrs.  Pollock^, 
with  foliage  of  rich  yellow,  green  and 
brown,  with  splashes  of  red,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  When  well 
grown,  a  plant  of  this  variety  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  Marshal  McMahon,  yel- 
low with  brown  and  green  markings,  is 
very  pretty.  Happy  Thought  has  a  leaf 
with    yellow   centre,  the   rest  of  the  leaf 
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dark  green.  Freak  of  Nature  has  a  green 
centered  leaf,  with  yellow  edge.  Madame 
Salleroi  has  a  pale,  pea-green  leaf  edged 
with  white.  This  variety  is  a  compact 
grower,  seldom  reaching  a  height  greater 
than  six  or  eight  inches  and  is  extremely 
effective  among  other  plants,  its  white  and 
green  foliage  being  a  good  substitute  for 
fiowers. 

Some  persons  advise  starting  geraniums 
in  September  for  winter  blooming.  Mr.  E. 
E.  Rexford,  the  well-known  writer  on  flow- 
ers, who  is  very  succeesful  as  a  grower  of 
geraniums,  and  with  whom  the  writer  of 
this  article  has  worked  for  some  time,  al- 
ways sets  this  advice  down  as  mischievous. 
He  prefers  plants  at  least  one  year  old, 
and  in  his  greenhouse  he  has  many  plants 
four,  five,  and  six  years  old,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  flowers  every  winter.  These  old 
plants  have  many  branches,  hence  plenty 
of  blossoming  surface,  while  young  plants 
will  seldom  have  more  than  one  or  two 
branches  for  the  first  three  months  of  their 
existence,  consequently  they  can  haver  but 
few  flowers  at  any  one  time. 

Hints. 

If  you  have  put  your  house  plants  out 
of  doors  during  the  summer,  you  will  find 
when  you  come  to  take  them  in  in  fall,  that 
many  require  repotting.  If  not  convenient 
to  do  this,  remove  as  much  of  the  top  of 
the  soil  in  the  pot  as  possible  without  seri- 
ously disturbing  the  roots,  and  put  on  fresh 
compost  in  its  stead. 


If  your  plants  were  turned  out  of  their 
pots  you  will  find,  when  you  come  to  take 
them  up,  that  their  roots  have  run  through 
the  soil  for  feet  on  each  side.  In  taking 
them  up  these  roots  will  have  to  be  cut 
off",  and  this  will  greatly  injure  the  plant. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  down  all  around 
the  plants  with  a  sharp  spade  about  a  week 
before  you  are  ready  to  lift  them.  This 
severs  the  long  roots  without  disturbing 
the  others,  and  in  a  short  time  new  roots 
will  be  sent  out  like  branches  from  those 
which  have  been  cut  inside  the  ball  of 
earth  which  you  have  cut  about.  This  will 
give  you  healthy,  growing  roots  which  will 
not  have  to  be  disturbed  when  the  plant  is 
potted. 

Never  take  a  newly-potted  plant  whose 
roots  have  been  disturbed  into  a  warm 
room.  Set  in  a  cool  place,  after  watering 
it  well,  and  leave  it  there  till  it  has  become 
established  in  its  pot. 

One  of  the  very  best  winter-flowering 
plants  1  know  anything  about  is  the  Pri- 
mula Obconica.  It  is  much  more  desirable 
in  every  way  than  the  good  old  Chinese 
Primrose,  of  which  it  is  a  relative.  Its 
flowers  are  single,  small,  but  home  in  loose 
clusters  and  produced  with  such  profusion 
that  the  plant  is  almost  always  covered 
with  them.  They  are  not  a  clear  white, 
but  nearly  so.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a 
slight   lilac  tinge.     They  have  a  delicate 

Srimrose  odor,  and  a  very  pleasing  wild- 
ower  air  about  them. 

R.  Bautnan. 


(  The  Robe  of  Nessus,  A  Historical  Ro- 
mance. By  Duffield  Osborne.  Belford 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  author  who,  in  a  preceding  volume, 
gave  us  a  tragedy  based  on  the  story  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  reproducing  somewhat 
the  life  and  religious  phases  of  that  still 
farther  east,  has  attempted  in  this  later 
book  to  picture  Athenian  life  in  her  golden 
age  of  philosophy  and  politics.  The  story 
has  all  the  tragic  elements  properly  mixed, 
love,  war,  jealousy,  murder,  banqueting, 
races.  For  morals  and  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  life  the  nineteenth  century  is  to 
be  preferred.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Paganism  made  it  so  much  lighter  and 
easier  a  thing  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil 
than  does  Christianity,  but  the  actors  on 
this  stage  meet  the  chances  of  death  with 
all  the  alacrity  with  which  they  anticipate 
having  any  other  good  time.  The  table- 
knife  in  their  own  hands  or  the  sword  in 
the  hand  of  any  other  is  equally  relished. 
The  author  presents  the  menu  of  a  good 
dinner  with  the  courses  in  due  order  as 
familiarly  as  if  he  made  it  a  practice  to 
dine  daily  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  al- 
though some  of  us  of  more  modern  appe- 
tite might  not  fancy  the  succession  of 
viands.  The  great  race,  a  contest  familiar 
in  all  our  memories  of  ancient  games,  is 
graphically  portrayed. 


{An  Artisfs  Honor,  Translated  by  E.  R 
Robins  from  the  French  of  Octave  Ft^uillct: 
Cassell  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.) 

{JuanchOy  the  Bull-fighter.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Theophile  Gautier  hj 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Lewis.  Cassell  Pub/ishin^ 
Co.,  New  York.) 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  a  Yrmch 
novel  to  be  interesting  must  be  immoral. 
If  verification  of  the  dictum  were  desired, 
examples  are  not  lacking  and  the  books 
whose  titles  are  given  above  may  be  cited 
as  instances.  Surely,  contemporary  Amer- 
ican fiction  furnishes  us  enough  that  is 
"  off  color,"  without  seeking  matter  of  this 
sort  in  the  works  of  foreign  authors.  Even 
the  literary  merit  of  Gautier  is  not  pre* 
served  in  Mrs.  Lewis'  stifif  and  labored 
translation,  and  while  the  work  is  betier 
done  in  *'  An  Artist's  Honor,"  even  ihls 
does  not  adequately  convey  the  spirit  of 
the  original.  It  is  unfortunate,  on  all  ac* 
counts,  that  such  books  should  appear  In  a 
cheap  and  popular  series. 

DEAR  Editor  :  Your  article  in  the  May 
Home-Maker  "  Uncivil  or  Dishon- 
est "  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  ask  what  I 
have  long  wanted  to  know. 

(i)  How  much  may  one  copy  from  one 
paper  or  magazine  to  another  ?  Any- 
thing marked  "  copyright,''  or  "  all  righure- 
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served,"  I  understand  it  is  not  allowable, 
to  copy  ;  but  may  one  copy  a  sermon  by 
D.  L.  Moody,  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  or  any 
divine,  without  the  writer's  consent,  pro- 
vided the  name  of  writer  is  given  ? 

Can  one  copy  poetry,  directions  for 
fancy-work,  fashion  notes  ?  Is  it  allowable 
to  copy  receipts  from  papers,  magazines,  or 
cook-books,  provided  the  name  of  the 
original  contributor  is  given  ? 

(2)  In  your  review  of  new  books  may 
we  have  the  prices  given  of  each  ?  It 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  many,  like 
myself,  living  remote  from  large  cities. 

(3)  Would  any  one  buying  each  number 
of  your  magazine  regularly  be  recognized 
as  a  subscriber,  or  at  least  have  the  privi- 
lege of  a  subscriber  ? 

(4)  Please,  may  I  have  a  reliable  receipt 
for  liqtfid  bluing  ? 

N,  A.  E. 
Answer, 

(i)  It  is  allowable  and  lawful,  even  com- 
plimentary, to  copy  anything^  even  when 
copyrighted,  provided  the  names  of  author 
and  publisher  be  given. 

This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  what  is 
published  as  periodical  literature — not  to 
reprints  of  volumes. 

(2)  Some  books  come  to  the  reviewer 
with  the  prices  attached  to,  or  written  upon 
them.  Others  are  not  thus  accompanied. 
To  give  the  price  of  some,  and  not  of  all, 
would  be  invidious,  and  excite  unpleasant 
feeling. 

(3)  A  subscriber's  name  must  be  entered 
in  the  books  kept  in  the  office.  This  is 
considered  the  only  proof  that  she  is  en- 
titled to  the  subscnber's  privileges. 

(4)  To  answer  this  query  would  trench 


upon  the  advertising  columns.  Prepara- 
tions of  liquid  bluing  are  many,  and  all 
claim  to  be  the  best.  The  old-fashioned 
indigo,  tied  in  a  thin  muslin  bag  and  shaken 
in  the  water  until  the  right  shade  is  pro- 
duced, is  perhaps  as  good  as  anything  with 
a  more  pretentious  title. 

PUGET  SOUND. 

PEOPLE  who  have  visited  the  wonder- 
ful region  surrounding  Puget  Sound 
cannot  find  language  to  express  the  delight 
they  have  felt  in  gazing  upon  the  varied 
beauties  of  scenery  there  spread  before 
them.  There  can  be  no  satisfaction  in  a 
mere  description,  and  the  best  works  of 
famous  artists  fade  into  insignificance  be- 
fore the  ma^ificent  reality.  Not  alone  is 
the  region  nch  in  all  that  makes  it  fair  to 
look  upon,  but  as  well  in  its  wondrous  re- 
sources, awaiting  the  application  of  human 
labor  to  develop  them  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  The  Puget  Sound  country  is  a 
paradise  for  the  sight-seer,  a  revelation  for 
the  explorer,  and  a  land  of  plenty  for  the 
husbandman,  besides  offering  unsurpassed 
opportunities  for  the  capitalist  and 
manufacturer.  It  is  reached  via  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway, 
which  connects  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapo- 
lis with  through  trains  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  roads  for  all 
points  in  the  far  Northwest.  W.  R. 
Busenbark,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket 
Agent,  Chicago,  111. 

When  Baby  was  sick,  we  ^ve  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a  child,  she  cried  for  Castoria. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTE 


T'HE  Home-Maker  is  now  entering  on 
*  the  third  year  of  its  unprecedented 
success.  The  desi^  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning to  present  to  the  homes  of  America 
literature  of  the  hi^est  order,  healthful, 
cheery,  and  inspiring.  We  believe  that 
the  making  of  happy  and  beautiful  homes 
is  the  noblest  work  in  which  human 
beings  can  engage,  and  brings  the  richest 
and  sweetest  rewards.  The  Home-Maker 
is  the  only  publication  in  magazine  form 
exclusively  devoted  to  this  work. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  spare  no  efforts  to 
make  The  Home-Maker  worthy  of  its  high 
ideal.  The  best  writers,  male  and  female, 
of  America  and  of  Europe,  will  contribute 
to  its  columns.  Among  the  especially 
noticeable  articles  for  the  opening  of  the 
year,  will  be  one  of  a  series  of  sketches  by 
Mrs.  General  U.  S.  Grant,  of  her  early  mar- 
ried life,  which  will  be  found  of  absorbing 
interest,  revealing  a  familiar  view  of  the  in- 
terior home  life  and  character  of  America's 
greatest  chieftain,  so  loved  and  revered  by 
all.     An  illustrated  article  on  Joan  de  Arc 


will  give  some  new  facts  in  the  life  of  this 
most   wonderful  and    heroic    woman    of 
modem  times,  and  will  be  most  timely  and 
instructive  in  view  of  the  announced  anni- 
versary celebration.     An  early  number  will 
contain   an  article  by  Mr.  E.   C-    White, 
"  Among    the     Venezuelans,"    illustrated 
with   views    just  taken.       Bright,  chear 
sketches  and  poems  will  form  a  large  ssd 
attractive  part  of  the  Magazine,  and^ 
illustrations  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  d 
our    contemporaries.      The    articles    oa 
ladies*  apparel  and  present  styles  of  dress 
will  be  of  great  service,  being  under  the 
special   direction  of  "Jenny  June,"   the 
acknowledged  authority  on  matters  of  taste 
and  fashion.     Everything  will  be  done  to 
make  it  the  most  serviceable  companion 
and  educator  for  ladies  ^nd  housekeepers, 
and  to  make  every  woman  glad  that  she  is 
a  woman,  and  to  inspire  every  wife  and 
every  mother  to  be  all  that  her  exalted 
position  gives  her  the  privilege  to  be  in  her 
own  realm  of  the  Home  Maker. 


